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Prime 

ministerial 

problems 

T he cover story A month 
ofsaffron (19 — 25 
April), made delightful 
reading. With the lady of 
Poes Gardens pressurising 
the BJP-led coalition govern¬ 
ment to sack the ‘tainted’ 
ministers, the real leadership 
skills of Vajpayee will be 
tested now. 

The destruction of Babri 
Masjid violated the law of 
the land. The present home 
minister L.K. Advani was 
himself involved in it. But 
no one questions his offence. 
Why should the law of the 


land be different in his case? 
After all, it's also an offence. 
There is no escaping from 
this. 

Indeed, Vajpayee is in 
trouble. Two of his ministers 
had to leave the Cabinet 
within one month of his assu¬ 
ming office. It will be interes 
t ingto observe how he mana¬ 
ges to sail in this boat. 
Ramnath Panda, New DathI 

■'fhank you very much for 
giving an account of a day in 
the life of the Prime Mini¬ 
ster. That Vajpayee is a tho¬ 
roughly disciplined person is 
amply evidcr» from the nar¬ 
rative. Also, is interesting 
to know that iie remains his 
own man and keeps time for 
family and friends. 

Swatl Chakrabarty, Calcutta 
(West Bengal) 


Leading light 

T he stoi 7 , Return to the 
dynasty (22 — 28March) 
makes sad reading. Sonia 
Gandhi may have plunged 
into the rough-and-tumble of 
active politics, but reviving 
the moribund, 112-year-old 

Atal Beharl Vi^payM: his 
own man 


party will be a tough job for 
her. 

Actually, Sonia’s claims 
that revitalising the Con¬ 
gress drove her to join active 
politics are hollow. The fact 
remains that she needs the 
Congress as much as it needs 
her. And that she can survive 
only if she involves herself 
actively in the political 
affairs of the country. 

Moreover, though she 
declared that there would be 
no place for sycophancy in 
the party, she will have no 
other option but to rely on 
the age-old culture of syco¬ 
phancy — a culture nurtured 
from the days of Jawaharlal 
Nehru. ‘More the henchmen, 
more the power’ will therefo¬ 
re be the guiding principle 
for Sonia. 

Amarnath Kamat, Bombay 
(Maharashtra) 

■This refers to the story 
Boss lady (12— 18 April). 
Sonia’s belief that the par¬ 
ty’s poll debacle was largely 
due to the Congress’ aliena¬ 
tion from the grassroots wor¬ 
kers shows that the lady has 
concctly diagnosed the ills 
that afflict the party. 

Sonia is already proving 
herself to be an astute leader, 
who will rule by her head 
and not heart. This became 
clear when she declared that 
no defeated leader in the Lok 
Sabha polls would get a 
berth in the Rajya Sabha. 

All this has shown how 
serious .she is about her task. 
Though she lacks the cha¬ 
risma of Rajiv and her 
mother-in-law, there is no 
gainsaying the fact that she is 
making sincere efforts to 
bring back people’s faith in 
the Congress. 

Rajesh Dutta, Purulla (West 
Bengal) 

■Sonia Gandhi’s emergen¬ 
ce as the Boss Lady was due 
not so much to her political 
acumen and dynamism but 
the intellectual bankruptcy 
of elderly Congress leaders 
(like Sitaram Kesri). 

It is really pathetic that a 
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Sonia Gandhi: trusted hand 

piuty with a glorious hision 
cal background like the C on 
gress, has to depend on a 
lady who cannot read the 
Devnagari script todclivci 
her speeches. 

How long can the Con¬ 
gress continue to manage 
with this make-believe exer¬ 
cise? It’s high time the parly 
comes to terms with political 
realities. 

D. Anjaneyulu, Madras (Tamil 
Nadu) 


Immediate 

concern 

I fully agree with Professor 
Sunanda Sanyal’s view 
that English should be taught 
from Class MMind your 
language, 12 — 18 April) 
The students of Bengal face 
serious problems during pro¬ 
fessional interviews as they 
arc very poor in English. No 
wonder few students from 
the state qualify in the IAS, 
IPS and IPS exams. So with¬ 
out delay, Engli.sh should be 
taught from CIa.ss I. 

B,N. Bosa, Calcutta (West 
Bangal) 
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Changing 

misconception 

T he story The young and 
the restless (5 — i 1 
April) has called the Muslim 
terrorists misguided youth. 
But it is our duty to change 
this misconception. I do not 
agree with the view that the 
ISI“trained Muslims are cau¬ 
sing all the trouble. It is the 
politicians who make them 
scapegoats to retain the vote 
bank. The Tamil Nadu bomb 
blasts is a case in point. 

India has withstood seve¬ 
ral onslaughts on democratic 
values. The Muslims must 
reali.se that freedom and 
equality are the cornerstones 
of Indian democracy. Relig¬ 
ion should not be mixed with 
politics and the Vajpayee 
government must win the 
confidence of the Muslim 
U.S. Iyer, Bangalore 
(Karnataka) 

■Muslims in India have 
only themselves to blame f<^r 
the condition they are in. By 
not preventing members of 
their community in carrying 
out anti-national activities 
and allowing extremism to 
flourish, they have tarnished 
llieir image. 

Or else, how can one justi¬ 
fy the bomb blasts in Coim¬ 
batore that killed many inno¬ 
cent lives? Foreign elements 
should not be allowed to 
spread the poison of commu¬ 
nal ism anywhere, even in 
‘gentle south’. 

C. Suresh Pal, Madras (Tamil 
Nadu) 

■Kudos for your efforts in 
choosing a sensitive topic. 
(The young and the restless, 

5 — i I April). While you 
have successfully gauged 
the psyche of the Muslim 
youth, it would have been 
more relevant if you had 
interviewed Muslim youths 
from all walks of life rather 
than only those who suffered. 

The problem with the 
Muslim youth lies in the fact 
that whichever school of 


thought they follow, they 
don’t know what it really 
stands for. I have many 
Muslim friends who have 
been taunted by myself or 
other friends, but still our 
friendship remains. The rea¬ 
son for this: there is no hypo¬ 
crisy or appeasement in our 
attitude and this makes our 
friendship durable. 

4. Nageah Kumar, Hyderabad 
(Andhra Pradesh) 



E.M.S. MMmboodlrfpad: m 
rar« communist 

Different b r eed 

■The death of F.M.S. Nam- 
boodiripad leaves a void in 
coniemp>orary Indian polity 
(Left without legacy, 5 — 11 
April). Like many Indian 


communists, he belonged to 
the upper clas.ses — a Nam- 
boodiri Brahmin who was a 
landowner. He sacrificed a 
great deal for the Left move¬ 
ment finally gifting his pro¬ 
perty to the party. (Arundha- 
ti Roy certainly got her facts 
wrong in The God of Small 
Things describing his 
ancestral home as a heritage 
hotel). 

He brought social justice 
in a feudal society and head¬ 
ed the first communist 
government in the world. A 
man of integrity, EMS deser¬ 
ves a place in contemporary 
Indian history. 

Louella Lobo Prabhu, 
Mangalore (Karnataka) 

Homs of a 
dilemma _ 

T he story Damning report 
(12 — IX April) shows 
that the government 

finds itself between the devil 
and the deep .sea in Maha¬ 
rashtra If the government 
takes action, it incurs the 
wrath of the Shiv Sainiks, 
and if it doesn’t, it loses the 
support of the people. 

Unless the BJP govern¬ 
ment acts fast, it will lose 
further ground in the state 
and suffer in the next Assem¬ 
bly polls. 

R.N. VaswanI, Bombay 
(Maharashtra) 
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Incorrect 
account _ 

T he spotlight item on 
Vinod Khanna (19 — 25 
April) at the recent launch¬ 
ing of an AIDS awareness 
programme in New Delhi 
de.serves some comment. In 
the first place, Khanna was 
incorrect in his account of 
the precautions taken against 
AIDS at the big Osho Com¬ 
mune in Oregon, USA. 
People who tested HIV p<^si- 
live were not given badges to 
wear. 

In the second place, the 
pnK'edures adopted by the 
Osho Commune effectively 
blocked the transmission of 
the HIV virus. While AIDS 
has continued to spread 
throughout the world killing 
thousands, Osho’s sanyasins 
have been miraculously 
protected. 

Though Richard Gere, 
who was present at the New 
Delhi conference, was shock¬ 
ed at Khanna’s remarks, he 
offered no effective method 
for preventing the spread of 
AlDvS in India which will 
have 30-50 million HIV posi¬ 
tive people by the year 2000. 

It is amazing that people 
who offer practical methods 
for stopping the spread of 
AIDS are ignored, while 
those who have nothing to 
offer arc applauded. 

SwamI Chaltanya KeertI, Pune 
(Maharashtra) 
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MILESTONES 


fWTUIIMIDrby 

Supreme Court, the 
Mysore Palace with all its 
treasures, back to the 
heirs of a former prince, 
on 21 April, The 
Wodeyar family now 
regains possession and 
management of the 
palace, the adjoining land 
and antiques. 

APMINTBCh 

Lieutenant-general 
H.R.S. Kalkat, as 
GOC-in-C of Eastern 
Command. He took over 
on 22 April 

APPOIIiTID:five new 

Governors, on 22 April. 
The list included B JP 
vice-president Sunder 



Sin^ Bhandari (Bihar), 
Girish Saxena,(Jammu 
and Kashmir), A.R. 


Kidwai (West Bengal) 
and Darbara Singh 
(Riyasthan). 


SIGHT^:^ SOUND 



SUDHin TAILANQ/ IHS HfNOUSTAN TIMES 


■ Wc will not kowtow to them just because they are in power and the B JP must remember that the 
Trinamul Congress is supporting them at the Centre without demanding its pound of llesh. In 
West Bengal, the fight m the Panchayats is directly between the CPI(M) and the Trinamul. 

MaMATA BANF, RJhE, Trinamul Cangretf leader 

■ The BIP government has not scored a single run but lost two wickets. 

S. JAIPAI, Reddy. Umied t-rom fpoke^man 

■ It docs not really matter if the dismissal comes at midnight or mid-day. What difference does it 
make if it comes in the dark or daylight? A dismissal will always be termed a dismissal. 

M. K ARUNANIDHl, Tamil Nadu chief minister 


APPOUimiN. 

SratosbHegde. 
advocatt'general 
Kamatidca, as 
solicitor-geaeta) ctf India, 
on 22 April. He has bean . 
appoint^ for a 
thtw.yetfteim, 

PHHBhi QyM Raain% 
CongtiMBa|yaj5ahlii ' . 
inmb(^lu9da|^s|oiriifm , 
l6adert^ihe|hari(hBnd . , 
Regionid.Cohgi«$8 
C(miniittee.on 23 April, 
inRandilHewas54. 


■ This ministry wants to do some good and 
be different from the United Front 
government. But if some people continue to 
create problems and prevent the 
government from functioning, I feel we 
should go back to the people again and seek 
a fresh mandate. 

RAMAKRISHNA HEGDE, Union commerce 
minister, reacting to Jayalalitha 's demand that he and other 
"tainted" ministers he dropped 

■ If Nelson Mandela, who has spent several years in jail, and Yasser Arafat could win the award, 
so can 1. 



DWOt veteran freedom 
fighter Shuitahen Patel, 
on 19 April, in Outgaon. 
She was $8. ShanUb^ 
took part in Oandl^V.. 
saltSaiyagiidML 


Phoolan Devi, dacoii-tumed-poUiician, on her chances of winning the Nobel Prize 
■ I’ve been wrong about two things — the press and the men in my life. 

MaNISHA KOIRAL Kfilmaciress 
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HIGH PAVILION: the conference hall 


A t 14,600 feel and minus 20 degrees, the chill lite¬ 
rally cut through you. Why on earth, I wonde¬ 
red, did the army have to construct a conference 
hall in this bone-chilling, god-forsaken place where the 
wind seldom blew ai below 150 kmph. Cold probably 
numbs your senses, so there were no immediate 
answers that I got except a white, blinding snowscape 
that froze your mind. That is, till 1 saw the building, a 
two-storeyed structure of reinforced concrete — the 
only building in the world at such altitude — to host 
biennial meetings between the top-brass of the Indian 
and Chinese annies as part of ongoing confidence- 
building measures between the two countries. 

Situated on the Nathula Border Pass, just ten metres 
inside Indian territory, the hall with its Sikkimese-slyle 
exterior is an architectural contrast to the somewhat 
makeshift Chinese shedalso on the other side of the 
border. 

It look both guts and grit to build it. Nathula being a 
pass, has a swirling, funnelling effect because of the 
high wind velocity and the area is usually submerged 
under a thick six-foot layer of snow. The site also falls 
under the seismic zone VI and is prone to frequent land¬ 
slides. But, beating all odds, the 104 Engineers’ Regi¬ 
ment of the Indian Army had successfully constructed 
the hall. It may have taken seven months to complete 
but the effort was worth it, said GOC of the 17th Moun¬ 
tain Division, MajorGeneral P.P.S. Bindra. 

It doesn’t need a Bindra or any other person to tell 


that. The hall is proof itself of the hack-breaking toil 
that had gone into its making. At times, if s the sense 
of history that assails you. 

The border post, some 54 kilometres from Gangtok, 
lies on the Kalimpong silk-trade route where, during 
the 1962 Chinese aggression Indian troops had clashed 
with the marauders killing 440 of them. Sixty-five Indi¬ 
an soldiers had died in the skirmish. 

It was this same sense of history that kept welling up 
within me as the army jeep nian<7euvred around the war¬ 
ning signboards along the route that read ‘Caution, 
You Are Under Chinese Observation’. 

Eerie, isn’t it? On an almost Arctic terrain, you were 
the odd man out among these rugged, robust soldiers 
who were probably inured to the cold, blizzard-Iike con¬ 
ditions. Grey thoughts in a grey terrain, but nature 
could be merciless on the pussyfooted, I told myself. 
So, it was on a sunny, wind-swept Sunday morning that 
I followed Lt-Gen. H.R.S. Kalkat, GCX?-in-C Eastern 
Command, former commander of the 33 Corps, to the 
hall’s inauguration. Its interiors could be comparable 
to any corporate house in the country. When you are pro¬ 
jecting your country’s image, said Bindra, let the Chine¬ 
se learn that Indians are better in every respect. 

Better or worse, it didn’t matter. What mattered was 
his national pride. Through wind and snow these tough 
mountain soldiers had performed a miracle of sorts at a 
place where, perhaps, only eagles would dare. • 

O. CNmtM/OangMc 


Nathula being a pass, has a funnelling e^ect because of the high wind 
velocity and the area is usually submerged under a six-foot layer of snow 










And he might even 
qualify for a job as a 
diplomat! 


T he one-day session of (he All 
India Congress Committee 
last month was on but Rajesh 
Pilot had left midway. He 
wasn’t feeling well; and it 
wasn’t as if he was scheduled to make a 
speech; and having been cheated out of a 
seat at the CWC, nor was his presence 
required on the dais. So, Pilot thought he 
could escape without being missed. 

Think again. No sooner had he left 
than he was asked to rush back immedia¬ 
tely. The Congress president wanted 
him to make a speech. 

It did not matter that Pilot had no lime 
to prepare. He simply switched into his 
fighler-Pilot mode (a favourite stance; 
only during Sitaram Kesri's Congress 
this attitude earned him the nickname of 
suicide-Pilol) and generally attacked 
cverybexly. 

In his speech, Madhavrao vSeindia had 
spoken of the need to do away with the 
bio-data culture, where hangers-on 
would swarm a leader’s house in Delhi 
with their bio-datas in hand, instead of 
working at the grass-roots level. To 
which Pilot retorted that this was all 
well, but the leaders were also to blame 
— they are the ones who encourage the 
bio-data culture. 

Even Sonia Gandhi was rebuked 
gently. Speaking of the need to take deci¬ 
sive action. Pilot pointed out, "We 
spend too much time wondering when 
and how we should apologise." At a 
time when Congressman after Congress 
president spoke of the need to do away 
with sycophancy, the blunt Pilot could 
do no wrong. 

Blunt — to the point of being uncom¬ 
fortably brutal ; honest in a way that Man- 
mohan Singh can never be; and outspok¬ 
en as no one else in the party, Rajesh 
Pilot seems to have finally come in his 
own. While Sitaram Kesri’s Congress 
had no place for his type, it seems as if 
Sonia Gandhi is willing to put up with 
his outspokenness. For now. 

Pilot has been made in charge of the 
enquiry committee looking into the poll 
debacle of the Congress party’s most 
controversial and crucial state; Madhya 
Pradesh. As state chief minister Digvi- 

Pllot: calling a spade a spade? 


Rajesh Pile 
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grows up 


jay Singh is a friend, it’s not an easy task 
for Pilot. Digvijay’s enemies such as 
Arjun Singh and Madhavrao Scindia arc 
all important leaders within the party. 
So are his other friends, such as Ahmad 
Patel. To make matters worse, the Con¬ 
gress president has not indicated her 
.mind to Pilot. 

So, m addition to the task at hand 
being a difficult one, it also required a j 
great degree of tact and diplomacy. That ! 
for the Pilot of earlier days would have | 
been next to impossible. But maybe, just 
maybe, he has finally grown up. 

T here is a marked change from the 
Pilot of earlier days. During both 
Narasimhn Rao and later Sitaram Kes- 
n’s tenures as 'Keepers of the Gandhi 
ficfdonT, Pilot had played the role of a 
)aek-in~ihe-box. 

Whichever post was up for grabs, 
Pilot was the first to pat forward his 
name for the job The post could range 
Irom that of (?PP leader to Congress pre¬ 
sident to just about jinything. It didn’t 
really matter. Pilot's logic was simple: 
he was as good (if not better) than any 
Congressman and therefore, he deserv¬ 
ed to a candidate. 

Soon unanimous in Congress-speak 
hcgjin to be known as ‘unanimous- 
with-thc obvious-exception-of-Raiesh 
Pilot’. 

Tittle wonder that Kesri was often 
heard muttering about those Congressm¬ 
en JO hawa se f>ir jate Jiain (who fall 
from the sky) as opposed to those who 
had worked their way up at the grass¬ 
roots level. 

Of course, whenever anyone mention¬ 
ed ‘grass rcK)ts’, Pilot would immediate¬ 
ly remind them of his early youth, when 
he was a humble fjawala (milkman) who 
worked his way up. He would even 
serve you syrupy-sweet milky tea to pro¬ 
ve the point that he hadn’t forgotten his 
grass roots. No matter Kesri would then 
bang the table and talk of his days as a 
di-um-bcatcr for the Seva Dal. You can’t 
beat a Congressman when it comes to 
being humble! 

And of course, woe betide anyone 
who had the temerity of telling Pilot that 
he was too young to be made Congress 
chief or whatever job was up for grabs. 


Or that he could afford to w 1 1 and let the 
adults such as Sharad Paw.r, Sitaram 
Kesri and Arjun Singh do i'. e fighting. 
That argument is summari y dismis.scd 
with an ‘I’m older than I lov).< (and act)’ 
line. 

Things haven’t changed much with a 
younger Congress president in place. 
The older lot are still fighting for the No. 
2 slot. And yes. Pilot is still in the race. 
Only he’s a bit more subtle about it. 


mellowed down a hit. He’s realised that 
it’s not always possible to win friends by 
taking pot-shots at them, all in the larger 
interest of honesty and transparency. It 
IS slowly dawning on Pilot that if he 
wants to come up in the Congress hierar¬ 
chy. he needs more than the support of 
just the party workers. He needs the sup¬ 
port of the leadership as well. Which 
means being nice to rivals such as Pawar 
and Arjun Singh. 

That, unfortunately is the way the 
Congress paity works. If he had the sup¬ 
port of these factional leaders, then there 
is no way that Kesn would have been 
able to engineer Pilot’s defeat during the 
ewe election. Unfortunately, Pilot had 
succeeded in antagonising so many 



For now, Sonia seems to 
appreciate Pilot’s 
bluntness. But there is a 
very thin line between 
outspokenness and 
dissidence 

B ut, wasn’t it Pilot himself who had 
quipped that the Congress party is 
so self-sufficient that it has both the rul¬ 
ing party and the Opposition within it? 

In terms of inner-party coalitions, 
Pilot has succeeded in antagonising both 
the Sharad Pawar and the Arjun Singh 
camps by posing as a potential threat. 
Doesn’t really matter—Pilot has fought 
most of his battlcsalone.Which is probab¬ 
ly w hy he’s always come third. 

Maybe that’s one reason why he has 


people that no one spoke up for him, 
even though everyone knew ihai he had 
been wronged. 

Moral of the .story: if you want to call 
a spade a spade, do so if you must. Only 
don’t hit people on the head with it. 

For now Sonia seems to appreciate 
Pilot’s bluntness. But there is a very thin 
line between outspokenness jind dissi- 
dcncc. And in a party that thnves on 
sycophancy, Pilot hovers on the edge. 

While all the speeches al the AICC 
session spoke of the need to end syco¬ 
phancy, the plea was met with a furtive 
and nervous locA at ‘Soniaji'. Pilot is per¬ 
haps the only Congressman who refers 
to her as Sonia without the servile ji — 
and to be fair to Pilot, without any disres¬ 
pect either. 

As any Congressman will tell you, 
that’s a diphmiatic coup of sorts. And it 
may just go a longer way than Aijun 
Singh or M.T. Fotedar’s ‘Soniaji’ • 

PrtyMSMhgMl/NmwD0lM 
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KRISHNA MURARIKI9HAN 



Mohammad llllyas Hussain (loft) suporvisos road repair: lining his pocket? 

Raid alert 


I I IS raid lime in Bihai'. Trampling 
ihc nerve centre of stale politics is 
none other than the income-tax 
dcpiirtment. The target: R ash in y a 
Janata Dal president Laltx^ Prasad 
Yadav’s closest associate and PWD 
(road construction) minister in the Rabri 
Devi government, Mohammad llliyas 
Hussain Enough to cause sleepless 
nights to Laloo was aNo Ihc raid conduc¬ 
ted on the house of his friend, Rajya 
Sabha MP Prem Gupta. 

The raids were conducted in connec¬ 
tion with the Rs 289-crore bitumen scam 
as well as the multi-crore animal hus¬ 
bandry department scam a k a. the fod¬ 
der scam. They commenced at around 
seven in the morning and continued till 
late evening on 21 April. 

Altogether 65 places were raided. 
Besides the premises of Hussain «'ind 
Gupta, the IT a!.so raided the houses of 
RJD MLA and fodder scam accused, 
Ravindra Kumar Rana, road construe- 


The income-tax 
depotiment swoops 
down on ministers and 
bureaucrats accused in 
the bitumen scam in 
Bihar 


lion chief engineer Captain S.C. Verma, 
former chief engineer Major Y.N. 
Yadav and two personal assistants of 
Hussain. Shahabuddin Baig and Jahirud- 
din Ahmad. Also, houses of several pres¬ 
ent and former engineers, contractors 
and transporters were searched. And all 
the I aids were carried out with the help 
of the CRPF, not the state police. 

The IT department's director-general 
of investigation (east) S.C. Mishra, said 
that while Gupta and Rana’s houses 


were seaichcd in connection with the 
fodder scam, the raids on that o1 the 
others were in connection with ihe 
bitumen scam. 1’hough Mislira refused 
to divulge whose funds Gupta was mana¬ 
ging, It may be noted that the latter is 
known for his proximity to Laloo, who 
nominated him to the Rajya Sabha. 

Recently, the Patna High Court had 
pulled up the IT department tor its laxity 
in probing the scams. This is the first 
time that the IT carried out raids on the 
houses of a minister and an MP. Premi¬ 
ses liKatcd in Mumbai, Calcutta, Delhi, 
Hyderabad, Jaipur, Chennai and Gur- 
gaon were also searched. Raids were 
even conducted at the houses of Hus¬ 
sain’s two wives at Aurangabad and Lak- 
himpur in Assam. 

Incriminating dtKumenis including 
passbooks, land deeds, ornaments and a 
huge amount of unaccounted cash have 
been recovered. Plus, Rs 28 lakh were 
found in a gunny sack from the house of 
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Hussain’s personal assistant, Shahabud- 
din Baig. Simultaneous raids were also 
conducted at Bhagalpur, Narayanpur, 
Dehri-on-Sonc, Hazaribagh, Chaibasa 
and Deogarh in Bihar. According to 
director, investigation, Jagdish Jha, 
investments to the tune of Rs 3 crore in 
immovable properties have also been 
discovered. 

Moreover. US$ 65,(X)() have been 
recovered from the pi).ssession of Prem 
Gupta’s wife, and details of a house in 
Hong Kong have come up, according to 
IT sources. Abundant proof relating to 
the bitumen scam was reportedly 
unearthed from the houses of Hussain’s 
secretaries, Baig and Ahmad. There 
were documents substantiating the pur¬ 
chase and investments in land worth Rs 
1.5 crore. 

Genesis of the bitumen 
scam 


The comptroller and auditor gcnenil’s 
report indicted ihc state government, 
especially the road construction depart¬ 
ment for showing on paper repair w'ork 
of roads beyond tlie actual ^ tat us 

It all started in August 19^^ ITic state 
government decided to purchase bilum 
en through the DGS&D procediiie. 

Directives from the finance depailnicnl, 
too, were ignored. As a lesull, the pur- 

KRISHNA MUBARIKISHAN 




RABRIDEyi^ 

INCOME^ 


T he income-tax 

ed chief nunisterR^ t)e^ 
that she had earned Ra t 
financial year 1995-96 vimus 
commercial projects, it hsad fb^ 
her and Laloo PrasadI Yad^'f ea;s(» to 
the assessment department." ^ . 

Ironically, the tepoitof 
ant general (audit 1) haa todtetod ttas 
state building consmiction d^parttemil 
for incurring an expendituK of Eta 7.3S 
lakh between 1993-94 and iWI-njtatl 
nepair and expansion of tte 
cowsheds wilhiii dhd outside 
Marg. the officUd resid^ice 
Devi. This information is 
useful in assessing ter inedma. / • / . 

According to the AG repori»lWo obw<^ 
sheds were constructed in the 
ster's official residence in 1992^93* tlie 
accountant generaPs report has charged 
that the construction of cowsheds plied 
by Rabri Devi for commcfci^ jpiMpOse^ 
was done at the cost of die governing 
exchequer. ^ / 


chase of bitumen went beyond the limit. 

According to the CAG report, 
approximately 41,(XX) tonnes of bitum¬ 
en were purchased between 1990 and 
1993. From 1993 to 1996,78,(XX) tonnes 
of bitumen were purchased But not 
much was achieved regarding the con¬ 
struction and repair of roads. The target 
of road repair in 1990-91 was 3,850 km. 
It came down to 3,110 km in 1995-96. 

In the 19 zones under the road con¬ 
struction department, Rs 62.63 crore 
worth of bitumen was purchased from 
petroleum companies and the payment 
was not registered. And till March 1996, 
there was no entry of Rs 59.63 crore 
worth of bitumen in the account book. 

The matter came to light when eye¬ 
brows were raised after a six-fold 
increase in the expcnditui-c on bitumen 
for 1992-96 was discovered. Investiga¬ 
tions revealed bogus entries in registers 
and fake transporters. The same trans¬ 
porters who were given contracts in 
1991-92 were again invited and their 
contracts extended till 1996-97 without 
any scrutiny. 

Further probe revealed that between 
March 1989 and March 1996, trans¬ 
porters picked up 28.54 thousand tonnes 
of bitumen worth Rs 13.95 crore from 
the petroleum companies in spite of the 
fact that only 26.15 tliousand tonnes 
were required. Also, they did not deliver 
15.65 thousand tonnes of the same 



The accountant 
generaFs 
report has 
charged that 
the 

construction of 
cowsheds used 
by Rabri Devi 
for commercial 
purposes was 
done at the cost 
of government 
exchequer 
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\yorth Rs 7.66 crore al ihe assigned 
depot. Discrepancy was also detected in 
12 other zones where 8.27 thousand ton- 
nes worth Rs 4.16 crore could not be 
accounted for. 

Engineers, uk>, did not lag behind. 
Executive engineers of ten zones trans- 
ferred 8.96 thousand tonnes of bitumen 
worth Rs 4.40 crore from one zone to 
another, only on paper. Junior and assist¬ 
ant engineers of ten zones were also char¬ 
ged with mi.sappropriating 7.19 thou¬ 
sand tonnes (Rs 3.59 crore) of bitumen. 

Moreover, 7.421 thousand tonnes of 
the product (Rs 30.21 crore) meant for 
the various blocks in the state were not 
supplied by the 19 zones at all. No action 
was ever taken against the erring officia¬ 
ls. To top it all, no physical assessment 
of any of the depots was ever made bet¬ 
ween 1990 and 1996. Assessment is 
usually done on an annual basis. 

On the basis of the CAG report, Sus- 
hil Kumar Modi, leader of the Opposi¬ 
tion in the state Assembly, filed a public 
interest litigation (No. 10417/96) at the 
Patna High Court. Granting his prayer, 
the then Chief Justice, D.P. Wadhwa, 
and Justice S.J. Mukhopadhyay handed 
over the case to the CBI on 20 February, 
1997. 

The CBI found that in most of the 
cases, no delivery of bitumen took place 
despite requisition. It was a case of engi¬ 
neers, bureaucrats and transporters collu¬ 
ding with one another and misappropria¬ 
ting money. • 


Role of Laloo Prasad Yadav 


It is alleged that money from the bitum¬ 
en scam was used to finance a Bhojpuri 
film, Mai kp dular , starring Laloc Pra¬ 
sad Yadav. 

Before the CBI started the probe, a 
special committee of the state Assembly 
investigated the matter. Ironically, the 
chairman of the committee was none 
other than the then Congress MLA (now 
Sheikhpura MP) Rajo Singh who him¬ 
self is facing probe in the fodder scam. 

Not surprisingly, the committee fail¬ 
ed to take note of the fact that in 1992, 
during the inauguration of Dehri subdivi¬ 
sion, Illiyas Hussain had presented 
Laloo with a l4-kg replica of the Taj 
Mahal in solid silver. Hussain has been 
in charge of the road construction depart¬ 
ment since 1990 through many a reshuf¬ 
fle. He is said to have financed all of 
Laloo*s rallies during this period. 

RJD sources told Sunday that Hus¬ 
sain's department pays the ‘salaries’ of 
RJD workers throughout the state. The 
amount is determined on the ba.sis of 
their capacity to muster muscle power. 

Hussain has been famous for doling 
out cash at the drop of a hat. In April 
1994, he awarded Rohias district 
magistrate Pradeep Kumar Pijoria with 
Rs 30,(XX) for singing three songs at a 
function. 

The main reason for suspecting 
Laloo*s collusion in the scam is that all 



the requisition for bitumen was to come 
through the finance ministry which was 
held by him at that time. 


Role of transporters 

In one of the affidavits-, the. chief engi¬ 
neer had sworn that since 1994, the state 
government had gone back to its old 
practice of requisitioning bitumen in 
which it was the responsibility of the 
petroleum companies to send it to the res¬ 
pective depots on demand. Therefore, 
after that period, scarcity of bitumen 
was due to the laxity of petroleum 
companies. 

From 1991 to 1995, a large number of 

The CBI found out that 
in most of the cases, no 
delivery of bitumen took 
place despite 
requisition. The money 
was misappropriated by 
a nexus of engineers, 
bureaucrats and 
transporters 
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"Had the IT 
raided the 
residence of 
Laloo Prasad 
Yadav," said 
Sushil Modi 
(left), "a lot of 
material would 
have seen the 
light of day in 
connection with 
the scams" 


transporters vveie held responsible. 
More than 60 FIRs were lodged against 
them in 26 police stations. In spile of 
this, they were not blacklisted by the 
state government. 

Among the transporters who have 
been charged with bitumen bungling 
(totalling about 20,545 tonne) are 
Cosmo Transport (9848.06 tonne), D.N. 
Singh (4997.16 tonne), Vinay Sinha 
(2011.34 tonne), Oriental Transport 
(1923.73 tonne), Janardhan Agrawal 
(957.72 tonne). Pavan Carriers (245.99 
Jonne), Yamuna Prasad (48.28 tonne), 
Tirupati Transport (491.62 tonne) and 
Bharat Trading Company (21.13 tonne). 

Role of the road 
constraction department 


Road construction and repair work slow¬ 
ed down between 1990-91 and 1995-96. 

I But purchase figures went up. Official 
‘ records show that in 1990-91. 84 kms of 
new roads were constructed, 138 kms 
widened and 2,000 kms repaired. In 
1994-95, only six kms of new roads 
were constructed, no roads were widen¬ 
ed and only 1,300 kms repaired. Ironical¬ 
ly, in 1990-91,44,650 tonnes of bitum- 
I cn were purchased, but in 1994-95, 
I 94.000 tonnes were bought. 

The CAG pointed out to the state 
rgovemment that in 1990-91, an expendi- 
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turc of Rs 16 crore was shown against 
84-km road construction. But in 
1994-95, Rs 19.98 crore was shown as 
expenditure for construction of only 10 
kms of roads. 

Hussain stated in the Assembly that 
from 1991-92 to 1994-95,2.21 lakh ton¬ 
nes of bitumen were supplied to Bihar. 
On the contrary, the director of the petro¬ 
leum and natural gas ministry wrote to 
the state government that 3.14 lakh ton¬ 
nes were supplied. The state govern¬ 
ment had allotted Rs 311.76 crore to the 
road construction department between 
1990-91 and 1995-96. Besides 
this, Rs 180.93 crore was also allotted to 
the DGS&D separately for purchasing 
bitumen. 

Meanwhile, BJP’s Sushil Modi has 
charged the tax department of laxity in 
not conducting raids on the residence of 
Laloo and Rabri even though their 
claims regarding the IT returns were 
rejected by the department. 

Interestingly, while the IT chose to 
bank on the Central Reserve Police For¬ 
ce rather than the slate police, the E)G 
investigation, S.C. Mishra, could not 
rule out the possibility of news leakage. 

The BJP accused the new director- 
general of police, K.A. Jacob, the home 
commissioner, R.K. Singh, and a "few 
other black sheep in the IT department" 
of leaking the plan of the raid. 




PREM 
GUFtA'S 
MEIEORIC 





an ordinary political worioer in , 

■ Haryana. Prem Gapta became « 
Rtyya StMia MP and of course, a 
millionaiie, : f': 

He8te0Wd>>vM»Chitt«fc«yDeviU^^ 

His with, tins former dqpiii^ ‘ ,;5 


helpnl him become a ‘fund manager' ' 
for tus par^. Moving around with Devii , • 
Lai bdped Mm gain recognition. 

But when Devi Lai went into i^U- '{■s 
vion, Gupta chose to side with the for* 
mer’s protege, Laloo Prasad Yadav. The 
assocUuion turned into fiiendthtp when- v, 
Laloobecan»dhiefintoisterit|t990. 

dupta aioon bought pcr^iettida is 
Pama, DelM, MiuiiiM end 
Koiir*Alio,.he pMyed ams^j^ 

tok in die pnrdbiee 'd£lsklf 
gaon for shoie 

pur, 

i9Wy'to; 


SaMn, ThMi)l 'e^ebfoWs w#e 
ooodeotyecMl-'.;'. . ..,! 

Afkrdh«:rai4 mmidafs; It.gt;:; 

,^'lito.edNiA owiAA 
ttipilii, Qtipita and hht'-.' 

f ^te'.lhpo^Broiiktjtioo, - 


'iiilfl. IM.''' 





"Had the IT raided the residence of 
Laloo Prasad Yadav," said Modi, "a lot 
of material would have seen the light of 
day in connection with the Rs 
1,153-crorc fodder scam as well as other 
scams." 

Indeed, a lot is needed to be done by 
the IT and the CBI to unearth the exact 
roles of politicians, bureaucrats, contrac¬ 
tors and suppliers in the various scams in 
the state. • 
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He controls the B JP. He runs the 
government. LK. Advani is 
the most powerful man in India today 


T hough it was end-February, the winter of 1998 had 
been severe and chilly winds were still sweeping 
Delhi. The nation had already sealed its fate in the 
ballot-boxes. Despite opinion polls that placed the 
Bharatiya Janata Party (BJP) some distance from 
power, its senior leaders assembled one evening at the 
residence of one of its members in Lutyen’s Delhi. 

Government formation was the agenda at this informal 
haithak. Atal Behari Vajpayee was to be Prime Minister. 
There was no debate on that. But there was another 
suggestion. "Why not make Lalji deputy prime minister?" 
The reference was to Lai Krishna Advani, the "man with a 
longish face, with a scar on his calf muscle" (see box). 

But the "one with the longish face" rejected the idea firmly 
when, through the oral tradition of the sangh, the suggestion 
reached him. Why? Explains a friend in whom Advani 
confided: "He believed that he would be seen as the most 
important man in the government after the Prime Minister, 
anyway. So why state the obvious?" 

Obvious. That is the description that L.K. Advani has been 
stuck with for a long time. K.R. Malkani. BJP Rajya Sabha 
member who was also Advani’s boss 


In this government, the spotlight is clearly on 
Advani. After having guided the BJP from its 
miserly share of 2 Lok Sabha seats in 1986 
when he assumed charge as party president, he 
today is considered to be the i^al power in Delhi 
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in the party organ Organiser in the 
1960s reminisces that when he first saw 
"Lai, I was struck by his obvious astute¬ 
ness and clarity of thought." In 1942, 
when Malkani met his younger collea¬ 
gue for the first time in Hyderabad in 
Sindh, Advani "did not even have facial 
hair". That, however, did not prevent 
him from religiously attending the RSS 
shakha every day and listening to ser¬ 
mons of his first ideological mentor Raj- 
pal Puri, the RSS *prant pracharak' of 
pre-Partition Sindh. 

Confidence and self-belief have been 
Advani*s credo from the time he began 
attending shakhas. A few weeks after 
the Narasimha Rao government proved 
its majority in Parliament in 1991, Adva¬ 
ni declared in Parliament: "From now 
onwards, we are the government in wai¬ 
ling." Throughout the 1990s, while scep¬ 
tics within the party and critics outside it 
kept repeating ad nauseum that the "BJP 
had peaked too early", Advani always 
had a caustic one-liner: "Why juggle 
with ^possibilities? Let the situation 
unfold." 

T he situation has unfolded. As he pre¬ 
pares to hand over charge of the BJP 
that he has so laboriously guided to 
power, Lai Krishna Advani begins his 
most important innings by being the real 
power behind the coalition. Rarely does 
anything move in the government and 
indeed as he confesses (see interview) 
many decisions — like appointing 
Governors — which were earlier taken 


The sangh parivar fefi 
that it was only with 
Vajpayee at the helm of 
affairs that the BJP stood 
a chance of drawing other 
parties to its fold 



Murll Manohar Joshl: not being 
ablotogot ontha *'rlglit side'* of 
Advani or his men, cost him a 
second term as party president In 
1993 


by the PM, are now being taken by the 
home ministry. Says Jagdish Shettigar, a 
pan of the original post-liberalisation 
economic liberalisation: "Advani is 
important because his opinion is not an 
independent one. Instead, it reflects the 
mood of the entire cadre." 

In Gandhi Nagar, where the BJP 
supremo handed over the reins of the par¬ 
ty to Kushabhau Thakre earlier this 
week, the spotlight was on him rather 
than on Thakre. Says a party source, "It 
is natural. Advani was the one who 
handled the turbulent pre-adolescence 
years of the BJP between 1986 and 1991 
and again resumed charge during the par¬ 
ty *s march to manhood. Now he is hand¬ 
ing over a fully matured party of 18 (the 
BJP was formed in 1980) to the next 
generation." 

Ironically the "next generation" is pre¬ 
sided over by the ageing Kushabhau 
Thakre who is actually senior to Advani 
in the party hierarchy. But this docs not 
come as a surprise, given the fast track 
that Advani has always been on since 
1957 when Deen Dayal Upadhyay 
"plucked him " from the Rajasthan unit 
of the Jana Sangh and appointed himas 
secretary of the parliamentary party in 
Delhi. Since then, overtaking others 
within the party has been a recurring phe¬ 
nomenon. Consider this: in 1953 when 
the Rajasthan unit of Jana Sangh was set 
up, Advani was second in command to 
Sunder Singh Bhandaii, now just a 
Governor in Bihar. Similarly, Bhai 
Mahavir, who withdrew from the Jana 
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Those who are close toI,.K. Advani 


Prof. Ri^Mdra Singh 
(RgiluBhalya) 

His association with Advani dates back 
to several decades; the two worked 
closely in the 1970s when Bhaiya was 
RSS genera] secretary and Advani the 


believed to he a potentiad party ■ 
president. Has broadened theBlFe' 
social base. Advani has igreattegi^lbt'; 
the general secretary 


PraniogMaNgin:;^^^^^^ 



Jana Sangh president. Their proxinu^ 
was cemented in the 1990s when 
Bhaiya strongly defended Advani m, 

the Havala scare. • ■ 

- ■ . 


K.N. Qovhidaoliaryg 


Persoredly indUctedl^ AdV'ani i&|!ci.ilitl'*i 
BJP in the run-up to the 
hinctiohas hispqiiiietf Mcnia^}!^ v 





jecdnoinic issues, Gurumurthy has 
reportedly earned Advani's gratitude 
■ by his ceaseless efforts during the 
Havalacase. 

Kaninia Advani _ 

'Uidike wives of other politicians, she 
it iiiiind of her own without the 
ritteM^ambitions, Discusses politics 
;.|t'(hei^iogtaitdeatidinany sangh 





tt-’v'.- .5!! 







J 



'./Mnfyartnsiders say that dte Rath Yatra 
. was actually her idea. A pillar of 
strengAlSjr Advani.. 


TvV.R.$henoy 



. The veteran journalist has been an 
' admiier of Advani for years. The tv 0 
; haVetQQved closer in the past few 
' ybtdv. It was Shenoy who. at his 
.;dini|hter’s wedding, brought Advani 
'.^Bce to face widi Kanshi Ram to 
discuss the UP alliance. • 















Sangh presidential race in Advani’s 
favour in 1973, is just a another Gover¬ 
nor in MP. 


W hat does this mean? It would be 
easy to paint Advani as an ambiti¬ 
ous man who has leamt the delicate art 
of avoiding treading on the toes of 
seniors. But there is more to the man. 
His talents are unmatched in the sangh 
parivar and this recognition is coupled 
with his humility. Says Malkani, "If you 
ask me how history will describe Adva¬ 
ni, I will say ‘as a humble man of unwa¬ 
vering integrity’." 

In many ways, the man is an oddity in 
a party whose ideological core is Hindut- 






Kushabhau Thakra: tha naw 
nrasldant of the BJP 


va. He went to a convent school — St 
Patrick—in Karachi and like other Sin- 
dhi families grewupwith spiritual root- 
having their base in the Dargah of 
Sain Sachal. In fact, an uncharitable 
comment a critic within the party makes 
is that Advani’s Hindutva "begins with 
his kurta and ends with his dhoti". Even 
on economic issues he is more at home 
with the "partial liberalisation lobby 
within the party and not with the swade- 
shi extremists," adds a BJP source. 

There are other "weaknesses" of the 
strongman within the party which say 
more about his critics than about Advani 
himself. His critics speak uneasily about 
the "club culture" that he seems to pro- 


JOINT VENTURE 


Vajpay^ and Advani complementeach odier 


E acUy 36 summers ago, a first-time 
Ktnber of L(A Sabha from Bal- 
- tan^ in UP created parUameotary 
'' Idst^ by. forcing die govemmeiH to 
"come odt with a Paper, die first 
ibne ever. The young MP, stiD in his 
mid-3(l$, got aU the kudos for forcing a 
' statesman like Jawabadal Nehru to 
mv«d the fotter blundtts over India's 
. handling of the Chinese aggression. 

But his colleague, the party’s parlia- 
. mentaiysecretaiyandihebnewbohad 
done all the research work, stayed in 
badcground, inconqdcvous. The 
.'T^oundwoik was done medcdkm% 
.,v ^noting filea detalingthe fonctioning 
rules of foe Bridal of 
. :t!ominons. 

' And that has been the pattern of the 
. idationship between AUI Bdiari Vaj¬ 
payee and L.K. Advani ever smce: oiie 
• has hogged the headlines for his groat 
matocial skills, while the other has 
renuuned behiiMl foe scenes, quiet effi- 
...'deiK^. without ati^Ma^and-dMce. 

ft is not an easy re^^^^ to ander- 
' sfohdBofoarecoimmdfdeo^'swtgA 
• . though Vtgpayee'avKi^a facade has 
betgi period^Iy unisd.l^foe organisa¬ 
tion’s leaderdiip for tactical reasons. 
There is lisile difTecenoe in font: ^ 
in any 0 ^ party they would tttve 





been inftw 
paydaij^: 

thepatijKii 
This is ti 
sionbetwe 
manyooca 
.foied7ra.bi 



Vajpayee has hogged the 
headlines for his great 
oratorial skills, while 
H Advani has remained 
behind the scenes, quiet 
efficiency, without any 
song-and-dance 
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mote. In a cadre-based party like the 
BJP, lateral political entry always 
causes comment. Advani probably 
wants to make the BJP a professional par¬ 
ty. But his critics assail the "long rope" 
that Advani has given to persons like 
veteran party-hopper Mohan Guruswa- 
my and journalist Sudheendra Kulkami. 
Earlier, there was strong resentment 
among the RSS-groomed cadre over his 
attempts to prop up former spokesper¬ 
son Sushma Swaraj in the party. 

But while dissent has been there, it 
has got muted progressively over the 
years. Today, the BJP government is 
packed with Advani-loyalists. To the 
extent that Vajpayce-loyalists rue the 



the true sangh style. And on most occa¬ 
sions it has been the more aggressive 
Advani whose views have prevailed 
over the more laidback Vajpayee. 

Of course, there hav^e been many 
instances — like in recent weeks widi 
regard to prolonging Sudheendra Kul- 
karnt’s appointment to ^ PMO as 
media adviser to — when V^- 
payee has been able to stave off what 
was really an Adv|pi initiative and 
what many saw as an assault on his 
autonomy. But in the majority of these 
instances, Vajpayee manag^ to hold 
his ground only because Advara did - 
not push beyond a point. 

More than anything else the basic . 
difference between the two is the kmd 
of people they are. V^le Advani has 
^ways been' die grim-faced, 

disciidugituiui' wbo.bdi^ . 
; titii. cohesion between the ; 
RSS. Vi^yee.> fcas 

' . Uie . i^ed, jovW, Jttlii- 


■ ■ ^. .''.V'. *■, '■. ■ 

■m. Afitir^KQdt^RBg ^ W 
Vajpex«?:^»(ted.^ ' 

AdviRfd W '' 

Dayaii‘. \ often , j^nn ; 

po^yed as the ‘right man ^/ihe- f 
wroBg.;^’. He was against Advani' . 
embari^ on the Rath Yatra in 1990 
arguing diju: it would give a relig^S: 
duflKter.tolhe party. Yet, when Adva- 
niwasd)rtcstedatSamastipuranddetai> . 
^ in Dunika. Vajpayee had- Iftile . 
(^nion bpt to join the patty delegaritm 
dial met jhnsideot R. VeatlodaraQum 
aiid informed him of the par^^s 4ec^ 
rion to u^tnw support from die V'.P. . 



Even in dw nib-up tp the polls', it . 
was Advaid'.y insisteance on certain key 
decUtoos 13 re..fidding Soiri Pal from 
eEaimdAjit Sit^that pievai- 
.)^TodBj^,^4tepariiatDeDtaiy 

set-up are 

k' people, who directly owe 

Advani over othor patty 

(^thefinancemim- 
- ; instance of how the 

run by. 
first said he . 
as finance mini- 

But finally 
;Adva^ (wlyiim be 
portfolio 
it£i^) and 


K.R. MallUHil: **11 you ask ma how 
hlatory will doacribo AilvanI, I will 
say'aaahumblo man of 
unwavering Integrity*" 

fact that this government is entirely L.K. 
Advani’s, 

Seeing himself in the Sardar Patel 
mould, Advani has always been a no- 
nonsense disciplinarian. One of his first 
acts after becoming Jana Sangh presi¬ 
dent was to effect the most significant 
disciplinary action since the party’s for- 


Even when Murli Manohar 
Joshi presided over the 
BJP, a was Advani who 
had to remain more active 
both on account of being 
the leader of the 
Opposition and 
countering the attempts 
of Joshi to dismantle the 
organisational set-up 
established by Advani 


mation in 1951: expulsion of former par¬ 
ty president Balraj Madhok for anti¬ 
party activities. Even in the recent past, 
any attempt to queer the pilch for cither 
Advani or any of the chosen few has met 
with strong disapproval. It goes without 
saying that not being able to get on the 
"right side" of Advani or his men, cost 
Murli Monohar Joshi a second term as 
party president in 1993. 
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Vniat he hates inoil: His bald po^ He umply cannot andentttid vliy bis hair 
keeps falling. 

Vlftiet he een’t leiM: Chocolates, espedaOy Af^r p]]^ odn^^t ifyiSa ^ 
him about this, he will My he prefers AmiO* ' ^ -V .'^r.: 'Vr ’‘''S; 

' ^ ' ‘'i 

Hte most valiiahto poiseslion: His collection Qfboote ife 

book. And to hell with those who say books are vnitteft to 


What he sees as hte greatefl teeatewiw lie cviH hold bac^ 

His cuirent fetish: Surfing the net. 

How inteipol would describe him "One wife a lontph fece. aged 20 , wife a scar 
on calf muscle." For this is the description in the jail rmrds when he was first 
arrested in 194S. . 

Hb favourite noveHst: John Grisham. However, his fevourite novel is A Tak Of 
Two Cities which Charles Dickens begins wife; "It ww fee best of times; it was fee 
worst of times..." Such is fee influence of the novel feat he's writfen t^ articles 
about tales in twos: The Tale Of Two EmergeheUspn^ltikt dutfeg the 
Emergency);A Tale OfTwoTen^les (My 1989,iQthe/iiii[fam£q»rm)aDd7he 
Tale Of Two Crises (January 1993, in fee litdianSiipfess^ Ife,wrote feis after fee 
demolition front his prison cell in Mata Tila).' ' 




the year it is. His (beam bieakfest is Poha (beaten ripe^) tirtoast^^mi 
accompanied by mango milkshake. • 


His favourite hobby: paying the fiute.; 
Pratemd mode oltraiHtertsiitfeajiii^: 

he remembers with nostalpa^ridBltb^ 
everbought—aVespaspbplet'bfN^ 




take-home salary. |fie()Whadl»idiUeaV|teb^ 
live at 473, Sector 

Press Pool of houses life (^yaaita^ 
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A dvani, in fact, is today playing Ihe 
role of the pivot within the sangh 
parivar. His role is described by party 
veterans as a ’’conduit between the cadre 
and the govemmen4 who has the special 
ability to carry different sections with 
him". But, continuing with his present 
strategy will see a more deft Advani at 
work as he will have found the right bal¬ 
ance between pro-Iiberalisationwallahs 
like Jaswant Singh and Pramod Maha- 
jan on the one hand and hardliners like 
S. Gurumurthy and the RSS leadership 
on the other. 

In this government, the spotlight is 
clearly on Advani. After having guided 
the BJP from its miserly share of two 
Lok Sabha seats in 1986 when he assum¬ 
ed charge as party president, he today is 
considered to be the real power in Delhi. 
"Performance could be the best insuja- 
tor," for the government says a BJP sour¬ 
ce and that obviously would be upper¬ 
most on Advani’s mind. If the govern¬ 
ment fails on that count, it could only 
slip and thereby give its detractors ano¬ 
ther chance at governance. 

But if the government can log some 
points on the performance scale and 
simultaneously manage to keep its coali¬ 
tion together it is sure to gain further. 
Having entrusted the party to trusted 
aides, Advani is now focussed on first 
learning governance — by being a k^en 
listener during briefings by officials — 
and later performing. He knows that this 


As he prepares to hand 
over charge of the BJP 
that he has so laboriously 
guided to power, L.K. 
Advani begins his most 
important innings by 
being the real power 
behind the coalition 


is one chance that the BJP cannot afford 
to botch up 

Advani himself will be the lirst to 
deny this. But if there w'as any justice in 
the world he should have been the one to 
head this government. Quite apart from 
the loll that it has taken on his family life 
and his health, Advani has felt hurt, pain 
and bruises to bring the BJP where it is 
today. By contrast, Vajpayee’s role has 
been much more laidback, relaxed. 
Even in the two-year period when M.M. 
Joshi presided over the party, it was 
Advani who had to remain more active 
both on account of being the leader of 
the Opposition and countering the attem¬ 
pts of Joshi to dismantle the organisatio¬ 
nal set-up established by Advani. It was 
only after the defeats in UP, MP and 


Himachal Pradesh in the 1993 Assemb¬ 
ly polls and the subsequent Havala scan¬ 
dal that Advani vacated the centrestage 
for Vajpayee purely as a tactical move. 

This decision was taken in full consul¬ 
tation of the sangh panvar which fell 
that it was only with Vajpayee at the 
helm of affairs that the BJP stood a chan¬ 
ce of drawing other parties to its fold. It 
was only after this that it was decided to 
project Vajpayee as the prime minsierial 
candidate. 

S o what does the future hold for Adva¬ 
ni? BJP sources are frank in admitt¬ 
ing that till the coalition era continues 
and Vajpayee’s health docs not fail him, 
Advani will continue to remain the 
shadow numcro uno. Things will 
change only after the two-party system 
takes root, with the BJP as the principal 
pole. The uncharitable would read mean¬ 
ings in Advani’s suggestion that India 
should consider moving towards a presi¬ 
dential form of government. He has 
been saying this for a long time. But it is 
true, never as India’s home minister. 

Exactly 65 summers ago, accompany¬ 
ing his mother—Gangabehn—to Mus- 
soorie, the five-year-oid Lai would strut 
down the Mall and tell every one that he 
was the "collector of Mussooric". 
Today, he occupies room number 104 in 
North Block, not as a collector, but possi¬ 
bly as a collector of all collectors. • 

Hilanimn Mukhopadhymy/Nmw DaiM 
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"I’m satisfied" 


L.K. Advani on his tenures as BJP president, his ministry, the 

government and more 

INTERVIEWED BY NILANJAN MUKHOPADHYAY/NEW DELHI 


L K. Advani has had a punishing daily schedule since he 
became home minister — made busier mostly because he 
can *t help himself. He has to read every word in the file 
and make painstaking notings. He attends Cabinet meet- 
ings and concentrates hard at absorbing every nuance of 
the official briefings. There are friends to keep in touch 
with, party colleagues and personal friends. And such is 
the pre.s.sure of work that he \s had to give up several of his 
hobbies — like watching Hindi movies late into the night. 
As he himself concedes, Advani has his "hands full at the 
moment". 

Excerpts from an inte/view: 

Sunday : Do you think talking to the media was such a terri¬ 
ble crime that a senior officer like Ashok Kumar was shunt¬ 
ed out from the home ministry to the Planning Commission? 

L.K. Advani: He told me himself that "I have committed 
an indiscretion. I can understand why you have taken this 
decision." This was his response, "I should not have spok¬ 
en to the press." Mind you, otherwise he is a person I like. 
But 1 did not expect him to do that. 


ment and we are pursuing that matter vigorously. 

Q: What about the controversy over the social security 
numbers scheme? 

A: Social security numbers is a media creation. 1 have 
never talked about it. In fact, I haven’t even given it any 
thought...And funnily, from that cvcr>'onc is constnjing 
that India is one step away from a police state — that's 
what the CPI has said. 

In India, like other countries, an identity card is necessa¬ 
ry. But the identity card would be most useful for a p<oor 
man who confronts so many difficulties whenever he has 
anything to do with the government or when he has to fur¬ 
nish proof of lesidencc for something. 

Q: You have had two tenures as BJP president: between 
1986 and 1991 and again from 1993 till now. How do you 
assess the two stints? 

A: I’m satisfied. When I demit office at Ciandhi Nagar m 
the first week of May, a BJP government will have been in 
office in New Delhi for more than a month. It is a matter of 


some satisfaction that the BJP or its allies ^irc m power in 
Q: But what message are you sending to the bureaucracy so many states— Punjab, Haryana, Delhi. Rajasthan, 
l^arbltraiy transfers of this kind? Gujarat, Maharashtra, Uttar Pradesh, even in slates like 

A: They have to be true to their job. It was his (Ashok Mizoram. 

Kumar s) duty to come and 1996 and 1998 alectlono were m^lor mllastones for the BJP" 

tell me what his impressions j 
were. It was certainly not his j 
job to make a statement 
which, in the present con¬ 
text, becomes a political sta¬ 
tement. That is the message: 
report to ministers and let 
them do the talking. 

Q: Besides the much- 
talked-about reduction of 
VIP security, what is the 
main agenda of the home 
ministry now? 

A: Internal security. That’s^ 
why I went personally to that ^ 
village in Udhampur (where ^ 

26 people were massacred). £ 

We have had discussions g 
within the home ministry,^- 
we have had discussion.s in? 
other branches of the govem- 
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The basic difference bet¬ 
ween the two tenures is in 
terms of p^rogress. 'Fhcre was 
no difference in quality but 
the momentum picked up. 

The last four years, especial¬ 
ly the 1996 and 1998 elec¬ 
tions, have been major 
milestones for the party. 

Q; What kind of a role do you 
foresee for yourself in the 
party in future? 

A: Well, my hands are full, 
given my present responsibi¬ 
lities. I really will not have 
much time left for anything 
else. 

Q: As Jana Sangh president 
in 1973, you nominated 
people from the SC, ST, wom¬ 
en and Muslims to the party 
executive. The BJP base was 
also widened during your 
later tenures. Did you con¬ 
sciously try to widen the soci¬ 
al base of the BJP? 

A: riiai has been the 

approach since the beginn¬ 
ing and credit should not be 
given to any individual But 
It is true that die early 
phases ol the pai1y — the 
lana Sangh days — we did 
not ha\e Ncry many people 
Iroin the Scheduled 
Castes or from the minorities. L.alcr on we were able to wid¬ 
en our base. We put in our constitution that there must be 
scheduled castes, women at various levels and that came in 
the days of Deen Dayal Upadhyay itself 

Q: Conflict is possible between the traditional supporters 
of the party and those who are in the government. For 
instance, the SJM is continuing with its hard line on econo¬ 
mic Issues. But the government is not in a position to 
accept all its demands. How will you manage the situation? 
A: These are problems that are not peculiar to us. These are 
problems which every political party has to confront; that 
those who arc in government have to take several factors 
into account. Those who are outside the government are 
either not familiar with these or they do not weigh with 
them. So, this kind of minor difference in assessment 
remains. Bui that has never been a major problem with us. 

Q: There is a feeling that the home ministiy debated 
endlessly on the question of appointing Governors... 

A: Was die prtx:ess slow? Consider how many days we 
took. This is the first time chief ministers lell me, that the 
central government consulted them. Holding consulta¬ 
tions always takestime.Thc first phase took two days and 
the second, another two. My home secreiai^ also tells me 


that no government has appointed so many Governors 
together. 

Apart from Gujarat, wc have not disturbed a single 
Governor whose term has not ended. There were two ofhci 
Governors where the appointment itself was eironeous" 
the government had resigned, the House had been dissolv¬ 
ed and the election pnx:ess had been set in motion and, m 
January this year. Governors w ere appeal riled for Goa and 
Mi/oram 

There has been a sound and impeccable approach in the 
issue of appointing Governors. The delay w'as because of 
two main reasons: consuilalion with the Prime Minister 
and eonsultalion with the chief ministeis. Hven Jyoii Basu 
relumed, with no answer to what I had to say. He might not 
have been happy. But 1 explained to him that it was a curi¬ 
ous anomaly that Raghunath Reddy had been in office for 
eight years instead of five 

Reddy has seen three governments dunng his tenure — 
P.V. Narasimha Rao’s, H.D. Deve Gowda’s and I K. Giij 
rafs. But none of them thought it fit to renominate him des¬ 
pite the chief minister’s attempts. Reddy conliniicd only 
because of a constitutional proviso that the Governor can 
continue till another is appointed. vSo since a successor had 
not been nominated, he did not resign. AH we've dune is to 
nominate a successor. • 
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NEWSWATCH 


Close 

ENCOUNTER 


Indian Army carries out the longest-ever 
operation in recent times against 
the militants in J&K 


t was the most gruesome encoun-' 
ter of recent times between the 
Indian Army and the militants. 
The Ahgam village at Udhampur 
in Jammu became a veritable bat¬ 
tlefield when the guns spewed fire and 
blasts rocked the region from 14 March 
night to go on for almost two days. At 
least 87 out of the 90 odd-houses and 
other buildings were destroyed in the 
crossfire. Only the village mosque, two 
houses and a mud-hut stood out as mute 
witness to the battle. 

According to army officials, it was 
the longest-ever encounter between the 
militants and the Indian security forces 
— ever since militancy began in Jammu 
and Kashmir eight years ago. Speaking 
to newsmen, Maj. Gen. R.K. Kaushal, 
the GOC of ’ le premier counter¬ 
insurgency unit v'ictor Force’ in south 
Kashmir, said the operation was launch¬ 
ed after the army was informed by the 
intelligence department of a group of 12 
militants, including nine foreigners and 
three locals, hiding in Ahgam village. 

Immediately, the army got down to 
the business: strategy was drawn up and 
counter-insurgency operation planned. 
Kaushal pointed out that the troops first 
evacuated the local population and then 
asked the militants to surrender. Ignor¬ 
ing the army’s request, the u*apped milit¬ 
ants opened fire. And when repeated 
pleas to the militants to surrender yield¬ 
ed no results, the troops retaliated. 

Thereafter, the wild booming of high- 
calibre guns filled the atmosphere conti¬ 
nuously for 48 hours. The militants trap¬ 
ped inside the buildings, said an army 
officer who was present during the 
encounter, used the KK gun system, 
Pica and Universal Machine Guns 
(UMG) and fired more than 30,000 
rounds. And the army, too, used artillery 


guns like RLs and RCL-106 to demolish 
the structures which were being used as 
hideouts by the militants. 

B ut despite the tight cordon that the 
troops had set up around the village, 
some militants managed to escape dur¬ 
ing the encounter. The army had deploy¬ 
ed one full brigade of 81 Mountain Divi¬ 
sion in the operation and the soldiers had 
laid siege over a radius of about three 
km. But this dragnet couldn’t stop some 
of the militants from escaping. "Yes. j 
Three or four militants have escaped, j 
But we are after them and they will be 
nabbed soon," said Maj. Gen. Kaushal. 

The most striking feature of the opera¬ 
tion was that there was no civilian casual¬ 
ty, but the livestock perished in the bat- | 
tie. According to 72-year-old Ghulam 
Mohammad Wani, "Villagers ran away 
out of sheer fear when the army cordon¬ 
ed tlie area, leaving everything includ¬ 



ing their livestock behind." "We have 
lost everything," said Wani with a deep 
sigh. However, Warn was happy to see 
his family members alive and said that 
the gunfight was so horrifi, .ag that it 
could have taken a heavy toll on civilian 
lives if they had not left for safer places. 

The eight kilometer-long dusty road 
linking the village with the Srinagar- 
Shopian Highway w'as dotted with hcavi- 




mkiiiii^ 


r are brutally killed by 


Udhampur 


viU«^ were . 
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Kashmir observers maintain that the 
Ahgam operation belied the Farooq 
Abdullah government's claim that 
militancy had lost its momentum 


ly anned jawans. Scores of vehicles, 
trucks and private^uses were used by 
the army and parked along the road lead- 
ing to the village. The entire area look¬ 
ed like a garrison. No wonder even the 
people of the surrounding villages left 
their homes before the operation began. 

O nly few days back, this tiny hamlet. 
45 km south of Jammu, was vibrant 


with life. But today the entire village 
wears a ravaged look. The encounter bet¬ 
ween Hizbul Mujahideen militants and 
the army has turned this otherwise pros¬ 
perous village into heaps of debris. 

The local population bore the brunt of 
the battle. Women and children were 
wailing over the loss of their near and 
dear ones and the destruction of their pro¬ 
perty. The cries of the hapless residents ! 


literally personified the village 
nomenclature ‘Ahgam’. The Urdu word 
"Ah" meaning a plaintive cry while the 
"Gam" stand.s for the word ‘village’. 

The moaning of the villagers could be 
heard from a distance. Mubeena and 
Afroza, the two young village girls stan¬ 
ding by the ruins of their houses, were 
dumbstruck by the tragedy : they had lost 
their houses, their belongings and above 


t6 know ftbout the gruesome 
killings tS hours when a , 
resident of ajiearby village 
reported the incident to the cops. 
Senior police and security , 

immediately rushed totte spot 
only tp recover die dead and,^ ! ^ , ! 

. 'V ■ ' /' 


that militants, majority of whom 
were forelgnm^iiad couverjBed i» ' J 
the locally in largd number, but 
BSF did not iakfj 

any'jne^^ thft J 

















Guns and mortars recoverod from the militants 


all, iheir dreams. "We have no hope left 
for the future," said the two village bel¬ 
les. ’They were to get married next 
month," said an elderly villager, "but 
now all their dreams have been crushed." 

The battle has left a trail of death and 
destruction. Besides causing irreparable 
loss to the property, at least seven dead 
bodies have been recovered from the 
debris of the demolished houses. 
Although, the army and civil officials 
believe that all the deceased were mili¬ 
tants, Hizbul Mujahideen identified 
only four to be their members. The outfit 
further declared that the other dead bod¬ 
ies were actually those of the cops and 
army personnel killed during the encoun¬ 
ter with the militants. 

The tnwps suffered heavy losses. Bar¬ 
ring serious injuries, the casualty rate is 
also said to be very high. Although army 
authorities have confirmed that three of 
their jawans were killed, unofficial sour¬ 
ces said that many more army personnel 
died in the battle. 

T he incident sent ripples throughout 
the country. In the last fortnight, poli¬ 
ticians of all hues visited the ravaged vil¬ 
lage and met the affected people. 
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The recent recoveiy of 
anti-aircraft guns and other 
high-tech weapons from 
Kupwara woods during the 
Ahgam operation shows 
that the militants are 
deteimined to continue the 
fight against the 
government 


Leaders of the All Party Hurriyat Confe¬ 
rence (APHC), a separatist political com¬ 
bine, were the first to visit the scene. Sub¬ 
sequently, Union home minister L.K. 
Advani. Congress president Sonia Gan¬ 
dhi, her daughter Priyanka and CWC 
member Ahmed Patel visited the villa¬ 
ge. Sonia also donated Rs 10 lakh from 
her party’s fund for the rehabilitation of 
the villagers. 

Meanwhile, Kashmir observers main¬ 
tain that the incident belied the Farooq 


Abdullah government’s claim that mili¬ 
tancy had lost Its momentum and that 
the situation was hack to normal. The 
Ahgam opcrativjn clearly indicates that 
the militants in the Valley have acquired 
sophisticated weapons and were also 
fighting with more delemiinalion. 

The recent recovery' of anti-aircral'i 
guns from Kupwara wxxids vindicated 
this notion. According to IGP (Kashmir 
range) P.S. Gill, the Chinese-made 12.7 
mm-type gun used by the militants is 
capable of hitting its target at the height 
of 1,5(X) metres. 

Perhaps, it is this situation in the Val¬ 
ley that has prompted the central govern¬ 
ment to send the former intelligence 
chief, G.C. Saxena as Governor of J&K. 
Saxena, known for his counter¬ 
insurgency expertise, is being perceived 
as a man who is capable of taking on the 
militants. 

However, in an unexpected move, the 
APHC decided to change its leader the 
very day Saxena’s name was announced 
as the new Governor of the state. 

It seems the ri.se of Saxena and Geela- 
ni in the warring camps could mark a tur¬ 
bulent summer in the Valley. • 

RathM Ahmmd/Srttmgmr 
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A Bangalore playwright 
builds an auditorium to 
promote the art 


T WO years ago, all that play¬ 
wright Mahesh Dattani want¬ 
ed was to realise his middle- 
class dream of building a 
house. Today, what he has 
built is more than a house. It is a studio 
and a mini-theatre. For the 40-year-old 
bachelor who found himself through 
theatre, ‘Ranga Mane* was a logical con¬ 
clusion of his career since the first play 
he wrote at the age of 27. 

Last fortnight, Ranga Mane was 
thrown open to theatre enthusiasts of 
Bangalore with a solo performance of In 
search of moner manush by Khaled Tya- 
bji and an exhibition of metal murals by 
C.V. Ramesh. The response was more 



Dream 

theatre 


than what Dattani had expected. 

"It proved that Bangalore really needs 
intimate yet informal spaces to put up 
exploratory pieces," says Dattani. "All 
that I have done is use urban sensibilities 
in going back to basics and providing a 
space for the performer and spectator. If 
folk forms are staged in paddy fields, 
new exploratory forms are now happen¬ 
ing in J.P. Nagar (where Ranga Mane is 
situated), that is the only difference." 

Nearly 70 per cent of the building cost 
went not towards his personal space 
(consisting of a bedroom, bathroom and 
a kitchenette) but towards the studio and 
the amphitheatre. "All 1 have lost out on 
is a manicured lawn which 1 wouldn't 
want in the first place anyway," shrugs 
Dattani. "Instead, 1 have provided a tech¬ 
nically equipped, acoustically perfect 
space. 1 hope it will contribute to the 
growth of theatre activity in the city." 

Already, he has drawn up a few pro- 
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To troaden your 
slioulders, just slip 
into tke riglit style. 



Broad or peaked lapels and a torso 
out are wonderful slioulder broadening 
kigkligkts. It’s al! jii ‘Tke Stylist', OCM's catalogue of 
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grammes to be staged in his amphi¬ 
theatre. In the pipeline are programmes 
like Arundhathi Rao Nag’s one woman 
show, Khaled Tyabji’s presentation of 
Fool's Song and a workshop by Michael 
Griggs, director of the Portland Interna¬ 
tional Arts Festival. 

Dattani plans to hold regular work¬ 
shops to discover new talent. "The first 
two workshops will be for playwrights 
and actors which will be held simulta¬ 
neously,” he says. "While the play¬ 
wrights’ workshop will concentrate on 
how to get plays from the page to the 
stage, the actors will be working on the 
works created by the members of the 
playwrights’ workshop." He plans to 
merge the end products of both the work- 
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shops into full-fledged performances. 

He stands to make no financial gains 
through the workshops and performan¬ 
ces. But Dattani is still going ahead 
because he believes that urban Indian 
theatre has not taken off in the country 
due to lack of encouragement and direc¬ 
tion to playwrights. 

"There is a vast pool of talent waiting 
to be tapped. Other countries pump in a 
lot of funds into young people’s theatre. 
The Arts Council in England and the 
National Endowment for the Arts in the 
United States are two examples," says 
Dattani, "nothing like that is happening 
here." 

In the absence of any kind of support, 
there has been no growth. "There are no 
courses, no scholarships, no awards, no 
incentives. It is high time even English 
theatre in India moved away from the 
Neil Simon works and evolved its own 
style and content which reflect not just 
our socio-economic and political situa¬ 
tion but our time and space." 

One hopes it will be worth his 
efforts. • 

Qmirt iMkewh/Bangafotw 
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American dream 

The US wishes to widen and deepen its relations with India 


Amidst the theatre of 
the absurd that domes¬ 
tic Indian politics has 
become, important 
foreign policy deve¬ 
lopments often 

receive scant atten¬ 
tion. But this cannot 
be said by any means of the visit to this 
j country by President Bill Clinton’s spe¬ 
cial envoy. Bill Richardson, accompani¬ 
ed by Karl Inderfurth, assistant secretary 
of stale for South Asia, and Bruce Rei- 
del, who plays the same role in the Natio¬ 
nal Security Council staff in the White 
House. 

There can be no two opinions about 
the crucial importance of Indo-US rela¬ 
tions in this country’s foreign policy 
matrix. The increased salience of India 
in the American scheme of things — 
duly conveyed to his hosts by Richard- 
! son — is to be welcomed. His first 
words to Atal Behari Vajpayee were that 
his mission was to make it clear that the 
US regarded India as a "global player" 
with global interests and a global role. 
Even at the time of Inder Kumar Guj- 
ral’s meeting with Clinton, the Ameri¬ 
can formulation about India was an 
I "emerging global power". 

The US wishes to widen and deepen 
! its relations with India, especially in the 
field of economics, also across the 
I board. This country should respond in 
; the same spirit. At the same time, 
Shirley Ann Jackson, chairperson of the 
i powerful US Nuclear Regulatory Com¬ 
mission, who has been travelling round 
India on her own, has indicated that, 
after a lapse of nearly two decades, India 
and the US will resume civilian nuclear 
cooperation. This will inevitably be 
done on a modest scale and within the 
framework of the 1978 Nuclear Non- 
Proliferation Act (NNPA) of the US 
j which embargoes any meaningful Ame- 
j rican assistance to Indian nuclear 
I industry. But a small beginning is being 
; made, and it could develop a momentum 
I of its own. 

j However, there is no escape from the 
I harsh reality that the overarching 
I nuclear issue continues to be a sticking 





There it no escape from the 
harehreaMy that the 


contimies to be a sttcUng 
point in liido4fS relations. But 
a small beginning is being 
made, and it couM deselop a 
momenum Or ns own 


|X)int. BiirlHIhardson was at pains to 
emphasise that while proliferation was a 
major US concern, it was only one of the 
several elements in the relationship. In 
any case, he added, the US did not want 
a single-point agenda for its relations 
with India. He also paid tip service to 
India’s "wider concerns" about its 


nuclear security. 

Even so, the basic American position 
continues to be unhelpful and unfair to 
this country. No sooner had our P;ikisla- 
ni friends started crowing over the "suc¬ 
cessful test" of Ghauri than the US 
orchestrated a virtual campaign to urge 
"restraint" on both sides, a chorus in 
which a great many Indians gleefully 
joined. 

What docs "restraint on both sides" 
mean when Pakistan is flaunting Ghauri 
but India has had no test of Agni for four 
years? At one stage, during the Narasim- 
ha Rao regime, it was announced that 
the Agni project, meant for "rechnology 
demonstration", having served its pur¬ 
pose, had been "wound up". Subsequent 
governments have claimed that the pro¬ 
ject continues. But what does it have to 
show for ilsellV 

Moreover, the symbolism behind the 
name Ghauri cannot be lost on anyone. 
Not content with this, the Pakistani Presi¬ 
dent Tarar has declared that Ghauri 
should be followed by other, even 
deadlier, missiles to be named after 
Ghazni, Babar and Abdali. 

Strangely, Richard.son had little to 
say about China’s continuing support to 
Pakistan’s nuclear and nii$^lk program¬ 
me. This is the real issue as far as non¬ 
proliferation is concerned. • 
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The mood is upbeat as Maharashtra is set for an industrial high 


I t has always been the hub of India’s industrial activity. The 
Bombay-Pune-Thane rcfiiion has ensured rich industriaJ divi¬ 
dends for Maharashtra for decades. 

A few strategic, well-timed moves in the last couple of years seem 
to have secured future leadership status as well. The New Industry, 
Trade and Commerce Policy for Maharashtra shifted the govern¬ 
ment’s focus from an overcrowded and saturated epicentre in 1995. 
The state is offenng a variety of key incentives to attract industrial 
investment. The incentives get better as you move further off from the 
golden triangle. The strategy is to divert prospective investors to any 
of the nine five-star industrial estates the state has earmarked as the 
first move towards ensuring uniform development across the state. 
The key areas today are Butibori Industrial estate (30 km from Nag¬ 
pur), which IS being developed for engineering industries, the 
Shendre-Waluj estate (near Aurangabad) for automobile industries 
and Sinnar (Nasik division) for paper and chemicals. 

. The New Industry, Trade and Commerce Policy for Maharashtra, 
1995, states that "private sector participation is most welcome in deve¬ 
loping these estates". The state promised to take care of the area’s 
water requirements, communi¬ 

cation infrastructure, effluent collection, treat¬ 
ment and disposal systems, power and telepho^ 
ne links, etc. Other incentives included exemp¬ 
tions on landing fees and aviation riiel. And in 
endorsement of its open-arms approach, the 
government made a mega-offer to industries 
with an inve,stment of more than Rs 1 .(X)0 crores 
each. Besides the basic infrastructural ameni¬ 
ties, these projects will enjoy unlimited sales tax 
benefits for 14 years. 

A December 1996 government order remov¬ 
ed restrictions on the mining of major minerals 
like coal, lime, dolomite, manganese, lignite 
and a few other ores (since most mineral reser¬ 
ves are in under-developed areas, these loca¬ 
tions are likely to attract not just the mining 


industry, but also industries that use these minerals). The more 
backward the area, the more tantalising is the offer. In Vidharba’sGa^ 
chiroli district, for instance, land is almost free for industrialists (flat 
rate of Rs 1.00 with no limit on acreage). And for the small and medi¬ 
um scale sector, the government has announced cash incentives upto 
30 lakhs in the regions of Marathwada and Vidharbha, stamp duty 
exemptions, permission to import second-hand machinery of value 
upto Rs 1 crore etc. 

The Maharashtra Economic Development Council (MEDC) feels 
this approach has worked. New industrial hubs are emerging at Nasik, 
Ahmednagar, Solapur, Aurangabad, Nagpur, Ratnagin, Patalganga, 
Roha, Chiplun and Mahad — away from the Bombay-Thanc-Pune 
belt. According to a June 1997 MEDC report, the most evident suc¬ 
cess of the dispersal scheme is in the Konkan region. "According to 
the Directorate of Industries Database, almost 33 percent of the invest¬ 
ments in Maharashtra in the post-1991 period were in the Konkan 
region, even excluding Mumbai and Thane." 

The MEDC report also observed that traditional tools like abolition 
of licences and even incentives (pioneered by Maharashtra) are no 
longer important factors for achieving balanced 
regional growth. The crucial criteria now is 
infrastructural facilities — which is where 
Maharashtra has an edge over other states. 

The state government has appointed the 
Maharashtra Industrial Development Corpora¬ 
tion (MIDC) as the nodal agency to implement 
industrial development schemes. And SICOM 
Ltd. handles the promotion of these industrial 
estates. 

There is tremendous potential still waiting to 
be tapped—huge possibilities in agro and mari¬ 
ne products and off-beat tourism, among other 
things. Going by its aggressively proactive 
track record, Maharashtra seems slated to stay 
ahead. • 


There is tremendous 
potential still waiting 
to be tapped in 
Maharashtra. Going 
by its aggressively 
proactive 
track record, 
Maharashtra seems 
slated to stay ahead 
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SON heraWs MTMi efforts to keep 
fndid in step with the technofogicaf advances in 
communications to offer new and innovative 
services to subscribers to meet their 
coftvnunication requiremcfTts easily, effectively and 
economicdlly. 

I$DN pnttgratid Senrkw Digital 

empowers the subscribers to have high quality 
voice: data and image trarrsfec inteKomputer fHe 
transfer and also a variety of Phone Plus sewces 
on the existing pair of phone lines of the 
subscriber. 

And mind you. the whofetransniission item your 
premises will be cHgitat, ensuring unmatched 
quak^. 

ISDNMUIMS 
• Disk Top Vm tioaniiiNCM 

and a camera mounted on the same, dvideo 
conference at 128 Kbps can be set upi. tbu can 
have high quatl^ video confeiencing at 384 
with 3 ISON lines. 

Kbps from your PC b pdssibfe Just 

Addon Card. With this facilrty you can transfer ^ 

Information on a 2 Mb floppy ml jud 4 mlrxdes l 


Two simultaneous independent voice caHs, each at 
64Kbps.cand(sobeposslble. C)fcourse. eachof . 
the telephones can be grven separate nurrtbers as 
well. With just one line you can have virtually two 
telephones. 

• Fasiv Fav . Digital Fax>|G4 Fax) at 64 Kbps, 
ensuring high qualiiy and high sp^ 
transmission. 

D Fhohi puis Muths : Catling Line Identificabon 
Presematlon (CUI^, Advice of Chaige. Ctosed 
Users Group... and many more. 


MitlDr cMfei In ificHa siKh as 
Calcuaa. Chahnai, Bangafi^, Jal^^ 

Hyderabad, Rancht Luciom Kanpur and Puw 
are,alfeadyjon thejSWiftap. ’ 

THDOtWilif'^ 


18 countries already have ISON conr^ectivity from 
India > Germar^ UK USA Singapore, japan. 
Australia, Austria, Belgium, OenmarK France, 
ifetand. Netherlands, Norw^ Switzerland, 
Thailand, UAE, italy Canada-and marly rr^ 
(xuntries afe being ^xkfed every month. 
fiomniM; 

• ISON conneCdCMV aieghien on dernand ^ 
exchanges bf MIT4t, Mumbai. 

# Already rnom than 450 leading organisat^ 
MunM art! using these facilities. So why wait > 

SHhwIto May and Join 

dub. 

For fMfer decaib on any of our 
conM PIKirAGM 
theAri^GtirioFaiMxi^ 

ISdephone House. 

/ Tef. 143; 821 - 


oat M 48 M 

CiB-tAdp\n'.oF-WAj?NriERTi^ .;>v"■ 

CUSTOIttrt CARE IS OOB MOTTO. 


Telephone Hou^, VMr Severer Mlig, bedar (W). MumM • 40Q 02S. MTNL 







T he word ‘Konkan’ conjures up visions of ati undulating 
verdant terrain with the Ghats mnning through it like a 
gigantic border; lush green vegetation; wide estuaries 
and sun-drenched golden beaches caressed by the Arabian 
Sea. But it used to be a region with little industrial growth. 
Now things are changing: the Konkan Railway has provided 
the launching pad that will usher in a new industrial dawn. 

When the train chugged off from the Chhatrapathi Shivaji 
Terminus in Bombay, B. Rajaram, MD, Konkan Railway Cor¬ 
poration limited (KRCL) felt a sense of elation. "For seven 
long years, wc had worked hard, felt frustrated, warded off 
dejection," he recalls. "But now, I feel a kind of fulfilment. 
It’s a great day for us." The Konkan rail line is the the best gift 
the country could have on its .50th year of Independence. 


has 179 major bridges (total linear waterway 19.13 km) and 
1630 minor bridges (total linear w'aterway ,5.73 km). There 
aie as many as 92 tunnels with a total length of 83.6 km. The 
longest tunnel on the section is 6 5 km long. It is the first 
lime that Indian Railways hasconstructed tunnels of more than 
2.2 km. 

Konkan Railway — the first rail project built on the build, 
operate, transfer (BOT) concept — which took seven yeiu-s 
and almost I billion dollar was officially opened on 26 Janu¬ 
ary this year. "It will transform the western coast of the 
country," enthuses C.R. Mohan, director of ports wnth the KiU'- 
nataka government. The rail line will be the highway to 
industrial growth." Many companies are waiting to set up 
industries in the coastal districts. 


It took two years for the Southern Rail¬ 
ways to complete the survey of the area 
and draw up a plan, before the KRCL 
(headquartered in Bombay) was set up and 
the actual work began in 1990. And it took 
eight years to complete the project. The 
760 km-long broad-gauge railway from 
Roha (143 km from Bombay) in Maha¬ 
rashtra to Mangalore in Karnataka along 
the west coast of India is south Asia’s bigg¬ 
est railway .scheme. 

The alignment will pass through areas 
of Maharashtra (382 km), Goa (105 km) 
and Karnataka (273 km). The railway line 


The rail line provides a link not only bet¬ 
ween the mainland and the coast but also 
between the piirts themselves. "It will cut 
down costs of transportation of goods to 
the faraway port at Madras," says Mohan. 

The project has attracted worldwide 
attention. The fact that the entire project 
has been built entirely with Indian know¬ 
how caused BBC television to comment in 
its Future World programme that the Kon¬ 
kan railway proved "that India can trium¬ 
ph, in a way that the West can only envy!" 

Pankat! AdhikaH and Qaurt Lankaah 



The 760 ktti-long broad-gauge railway from Roha in 
Maharashtra to Mangalore in Karnataka is south 
Asia’s biggest railway scheme 
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.Hot only due to its 

strong industrial tradition, 
proximity to Bombay High, 
location of two International ports 
and head-quarters of most of the 
leading financial institutions and 
banks in the country. 

but because it provides everything 
an entrepreneur needs - 

/ a comfortable power position 

/ well developed industrial 
estates with ready plots, roads, 
water, power & communication 
facilities 

>/ an attractive package of 
incentives 

✓ responsive financial institutions 

/ availability of skilled manpower 
and the highest labour 
productivity in the country 

✓ peaceful industrial climate 



(A Qovernmcnt of Maharashtra Organisation) 


Udyog Nitra serves as a single point contac 

MIDC, SICOM, MSEB, MSFC, MSSIDC, MELTF 
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contact. As a ^'Ogle p( 
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The State Is 
Launcbing 
Its own WEBSITE 
on 1st May. 1998 
,e Maharashtra Day. 
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Nightlife in 
Bombay, 
what's in, 
what's out 

•• 


T alk about Bosabajj^s aighdife, ^ old-tinias start get&ig im$ty>eyed. So wbat 
was it like, 25 years ;|iou adc Otanccsaie, thet^pdown munotylaoe will 

include many ^;K«t waOciagdowti IiAu beach...a show at Eros...a 

qmet raeal at (htt grtiOt Oitnese lestaurant in l^...a&d a «[nah 1 
how nothiog is the way it used to be in the good old days, oops, n^lds. 

But changed it has. Thore are no two ways ^xmt fh^ No more m toe night walks on Juhu 
beach possible, unless you want to make it aneveping of vt^iisia Besides, it'saliule (SiQcult 
to get romantic in tbe<inid<&e of a robi^^ heap, even if h’s beside the sea. Anywi^, &ol^ 
hands and widkinginto thebo^ionareflotcmger fashion^. h(^di%todonow on 

aSaturday tughtistogopi^lioppii^. 

Ifyou’i«mtown.h^s^gltt{Md)eTayetainCidab8,orma^(%etioe$,Byow'retto 
urban sort,try theiam*^b^silulw*sRasberryRIdnoceres.lf‘yQttdon''tBn^geidiiiwet, 
ched out the Gland Canyon in AialM. Tw«i94iyey^ ago, smsB restanmo^ 
li^ and sdB nntoc w«» dhe today, ^jOsto for space wHh site Of 0^0^^ 





Brighter ligbts. shriller sounds, burster rkkIs, unffic jams ^nudni^-^lbiogs have ootntdy 
ciumged in BombtQ'. One tlung haai’t thou^ people still have ntore fiia tete tiuin anywhere 
else. If you're shortoncash, a goodplaodli^ to is the Bandta seaifoce^ Drive in to the rooH com¬ 
plete with a bottle of rum, out of sii^t of t^ policemen waiting to make a quick bock. 

Eating optitms again are many, and made to soita variety of pockets, and timings. If you want 
tile best (tmd most expensive) diinese cuisine in town, go for the Qiina Carden. If you’re 1 ^, 
and want to eat chcj^, the City Cafe at Worli Nida may be a good idea. And you can still get great 
Mugbtai food at dbe Delhi Di^ near Ormit Road. 

Twenty-five years ago, you didn’t have to diop the Brnttimy woman back hrmie after tiiat 
cantflelit dins^. A cab w the iocal tnds was quite safe, Even today, alter tiiat Saturday night bash 
at your place, shecantrdee^ last trainout of Bombay VT, well after midm^ and alone. She’ll 
t^honieinoiK|fiecc(intiBS«^,roOstmen are tootiredby tint end of fliedaytoharaK women). 

Can you say the same about tile miy where else? • 


9ilgfrterlVitt, 

ilirinBriouiids, 

fiiiiigsliivtcMiaiiiiy 

chaiijfWi in Bombay. 

Oimtliiiiglmiii*t 

Bioii0tt|ioo|iloitni 

bavomoioflmlieio 

thanaiiywliofoolno 









As India races towards 
the 21st century, to keep pace 
with the growing demands of the 
software industry, CIDCO has 
developed a state-of-the-art 
Information Technology Park with 
attached rail stations. 80 hectares of 
modern technology, no less ! At the 
spectacular Vashi Station Compiejc. 
For the first time in India, rail 
stations have been imaginatively 
designed to build a futuristic 
technological park such as the 
International Infotech Park (IIP). 
Located at Navi Mumbai which is 
adjacent to Mumbai and prides itself 
of all infrastructural strengths that 
Mumbai possesses, the IIP is indeed 
an ideal destination for the next 
millennium. 
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Companist at 

International Infotech Park: 


ALLTEL Information Sorvicea • Videeh Sanehar NIgam Limited (VSNL) • | 
Inter-Connected Stock Exchange of India Limited • Rail India Technlcdi 
Metallurgical ft Engineering Conaultanta India Limited (MECON) * Salnath Overaeaa Ltd ' 
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Attractive finance options 
for Lease, Hire Purchase 
and Rentals at less than 
$ Iper sq. ft. per month 

Plots @ Rs. 10,000 per sq. m. 
with permissible FSI - l.S 

Early Bird Incentives 
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Software Technology Parka of India (STPI) • Clnltron International • Coneulting Engineering Services 
S Economic Services (RITES) • Mahanagar Telephone NIgam Limited (MTNL)* Hughes lapat Ltd. 
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It’s tough 
being a 
freelancer, especially so if 
you are an Indian in 
fast-laned New York city. 
But television producer 
and filmmaker Nandini 
Sikund doesn’t believe in 
poly-ethnic cultural 
pressures. Or so it seems. 
Her current project, a film 
which she’s producing 
and directing, is a 
half-hour, coming-of-age 
story of a young woman 
in post-colonial India. 

Don’t Fence Me In is 
about many things: 
Nandini herself, living 


Nandini (top ilgM) and a puMIcHy aHH from tho film: tinm 
totakoaloek 


and working in New 
York; her mother—a 
writer and poetess—who 
has seen the British 
leaving India and the 
country coping with 
post-colonial realities. 

It’s also about Indians in 
the US and their notion of 
culture in an aggressive 
multiracial society. The 
film was awarded a grant 
by the Jerome Foundation. 


Whither 

ETHICS? 

For all his 

■BiraiH holiness, the 
Dalai Lama has been a bit 
of a transgressor of late. 
The Buddhist spiritual 
leader is going to be sued 
by a publishing firm for 
breach of contract. 
Publishers Little Brown, 
who are bringing out a 
book on his ethics next 
year, have discovered to 
their horror that His 
Holiness is collaborating 
on a similar book with 
rival publisher Hodder 
and Stoughton. Hodder 
plan to publish their book 
in October. 

Little Brown’s book 
Ethics For The New 
Millennium is an 
exposition of the Dalai 
Lama’s philosophy and 
calls for a spiritual 
revolution, while its rival, 
A Handbook For Living, 


is a self-help guide. An 
agitated editor at Little 
Brown said the author of 
the rival book had even 
used the identical source 
which breached their 
copyright arrangement 


with the Office of Tibet. 
It’s naivete at best, but the 
Nobel laureate must have 
realised something; 
spiritualism is all right, 
but ways of the world 
have nothing to do with it. 



Its FRESH! 

MWMMm Australia 
seems to be 
Bollywood’s latest 
favourite. Feroze Khan’s 
Prem Agan is the first 
Hindi movie to be shot 
extensively around 
Sydney and southern 
Victoria. Khan, who’s 
using the film to launch 
his son Fardeen, says it 
was the freshness of the 
location that appealed. 
We agree. Bollywood 
chum-outs are getting 
staler by the day. 



HI* IMIimm: tM’* no‘Hmidbeoli’l 


taroxo Kbam trmidooltor? 
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DAD TASTE 

mHIIIIIII Feud of the 
HHiiH fortnight. 
Imran Khan is planning to 
sue former Pak PM 
Benazir Bhutto for 
defamation after she 
accused him of siphoning 
off money from the 
Shaukat Khanum 
Memorial Cancer 
Hospital. Imran is one of 
the hospital’s trustees. 

"Had the charge not 
pertained to the hospital, I 
wouldn’t have reacted. 
But allegations of this 
kind can damage public 
confidence and affect 
donations," Imran told 
The Telegraph. 
Apparently, Imran’s 
lawyers had asked 
Benazir to retract but she 
didn’t. "It’s basically 
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Imffm with JMilma at th# cMiMT hospital and (liiMt) 
Bonazin of high Mrth and low spat 


because she is cornered 
with all those corruption 
allegations," he said. 

That, if nothing else, is 
condescension, but then 
Benazir’s little spile 


doesn’t make much sense 
either. One illuminating 
thought: for all your 
exalted birth, you can 
have an extremely 
plebeian mind. 








n|n|BB| It was high 
■HHHi diplomacy 
in the Japanese city of 
Hamamatsu,home to 
Suzuki motors. Consider 
this: in 1982, saidBJP 
member of Parliament 
Shatrughan Sinha, when 
no automobile company 
was willing to come to 
India, Suzuki reposed its 
trust in the Indian people. 
So, to him, Suzuki was an 
Indian company. While, 
Sonal Mansingh danced 
in ecstasy at a function 
organised by Suzuki, the 
city’s administration, the 
Indo-Japanese 
Association and the 
International Friendship 
Exchange Committee to 
celebrate 50 years of 
India’s independence. 
Sinha, of course, put his 
point across: if the Japs 
could be courteous, so 
could he as the chief 
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guest. The result was 
Mansingh got a standing 
ovation and so did Maniti, 
the Indian car produced in 
collaboration with 
Suzuki, because Sinha 
said it was a market 
leader. Mutual 
back-slapping maybe, but 
it pays to be polite, right? 
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can be seen at every heavy- 
duty event in the capit^, 
whether it is a seminar to dis¬ 
cuss problems faced by the 
dispossessed or an evening 
of fun, fashion, frolic and 
Richard Gere to raise money 



habana Azmi, 
newly-nomin- 
member 
of Rajya 
Sabha, tak- 
ing her duties 
very seriously indeed (no sur¬ 
prises there, at least!). She 


here arc sevc 


young things 
who are being 
considered to 
play the 
female lead opposite Abhi- 
shek Bachchan in his debut 
film. Director J.P. Dutta and 
proud parents, Jaya and Ami- 
tabh, are busy interviewing 
several hopefuls. 

Top of the list, however, is 
Bipasha Basu, winner of the 
supermodel of the year con¬ 
test, and a Calcutta girl, who 
is currently living in Bom¬ 
bay, trying to break into the 
glamour business. Both Jaya 
and Amitabh are said to be 
very impressed with her, as 
is Dutta himself. And it 
seems to be only a matter of 
time before Bipasha signs on 

fhp dnftpri line. • 


for victims of AIDS. 

What Azmi does avoid, 
however (quite unlike fellow 
MP Vinod Khanna), is Del¬ 
hi's cocktail party circuit. 
Not for her the regular party¬ 
ing and socialising that is the 
stuff of most first-time MPs' 
lives. A/mi would much i 
rather curl up with a good 
cause. 
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King of kitsch 

Kannada writer H.K. Anant Rao reigns over Telugu pulp fiction industry 


I t may not be a thrilling prospect for 
the Telugu pulp fiction industry, if 
Kannada writer H.K. Anant Rao 
were to maintain his run on Telugu 
magazines which are serialising the tran¬ 
slated works of this prolific writer. The 
Kannada writer’s popularity is soaring 
so swiftly that publishers of Telugu thril¬ 
lers may soon find themselves in difficul¬ 
ty. The publishing dilemma has a perfect 
parallel in the film industry, where "dub¬ 
bed' versions of MalayaJam, Tamil and 
Kannada films are edging Telugu films 
out of the market. 

H.K. Anant Rao, on whose novel, 
AnthOy the controversial film Meri Awaz 
Suno was based, is the creator of a new 
genie of thrillers to hit the Telugu maga¬ 
zine industry. His Kannada novel 
Mayadarpan is now being serialised in 
the Telugu family magazine Andhra 
Prahha He is also a hot favourite of the 
Telugu film industry which is always 
l(X)king for ever-more sleazy stories. 

Though his writings are infiucnced 
by O'Henry, Saul ETcllow, and Milan 
Kundera, Anant Rao's formal education 
did not go beyond the ninth standard. 
After his father, an assistant in the veter- 
nary college, died, Anant joined the 
Osmania University as an office assist¬ 
ant and rose to become a laboratory 
assistant. "1 have been living in this 
university since 1 was bom. Perhaps this 
is what has inspired me to wnte," he says. 

His first piece of writing was a transla¬ 
tion of a O’Henry story, and his first 
novel in Kannada was called Jaala. Two 
years back, he began writing in Telugu, 
when he was urged by friends to give the 
people of his native city, Hyderabad, a 
taste of his literary talent. 

The 46-ycar-old Rao is proud of his 
26 novels. "Most of my characters and 
themes are centred around Hyderabad 
and its people," he says. Rao has written 
about the underworld of Hyderabad, its 
homosexuals, lesbians, adolescent sex 
and illicit sex. He drew his inspira¬ 
tion from news reports and crime sto¬ 
ries. "I wrote a novel on the incident 
involving the murder of the beautiful 
wife of a doctor. She was thrown from 
the fifth floor of an apartment in Basheer- 
bagh," he says. 

Known in south Indian circles as the 


Frederick Forsythe and Alistair 
Maclean of Indian wnting, many of 
Rao’s works deal with espionage as well 
as gun, gold and liquor smuggling in 
Hyderabad. 

These days, Rao has taken to writing 
screenplays directly. "Even Telugu 
novelists have not tried this," he says. 


H.K. Affiant Rao: aalllng aloazo 

"They go for screenplays only alter a 
novel is on paper." His central charac¬ 
ters are usually Hyderabad!, well-versed 
in the do’s and don't’s of the underworld 
and arc invariably linked to the higher 
echelons of the police and 
administration. 

The Telugu magazine industry is 
dominated by novels with a heavy dose 
of illicit sex, adolescent sex and lesbia¬ 
nism. Most writers plagiarise from 


Jackie Uollins or Harold Robins These 
maga/mes arc said to have a great influ¬ 
ence on teenagers, particularly those 
belonging to ihc backward castes and 
weaker sections and staying m college 
hostels. "Rape, adultery and pornogra¬ 
phy IS now rampant in rural Andhra," 
says a leading publisher from 


Vijayawada. 

Rao is perhaps the only thnllcr writer 
whose works are published m five 
languages: Kannada, Telugu, I'amil, 
Malayalam and Hindi. "I feel a compul¬ 
sive urge to finish any novel after the cen¬ 
tral theme, the characters and the climax 
has taken shape. My characters do not 
allow me to sleep till I put their expres¬ 
sions and nuances into paper," he says. • 
O.S. RmdhMkrtmhnm/Hyderaifad 


TIm Hyderabad city: 
Rao'e inspiration 





Anant Rao is the 
creator of a new 
genre of thrillers to 
hit the Telugu 
magazine industry. 
He is also a hot 
favourite of the 
Telugu film 
producers who are 
always looking for 
over-more sleazy 
stories 
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EVENT 


There’s blood on a statue in a 
Calcutta home. Is it miracle or hoax? 


I t’s a sweltering Apnl afternoon in Calcutta. A frail, elder¬ 
ly lady makes her way up the rickety staircase of a block 
of houses in the residential compound of the Holy Trini¬ 
ty Church. Realising that she has come to the end of her 
quest, she collapses. 

After resting awhile, she fulfils the purpose of her visit: she 
prays before the statue of Jesus in the living room of Ajanta 
Chatterjee’s house; reads the Bible; and takes her leave, a con¬ 
tented soul. 

P. Ratnam’s mission is complete. It has taken her four days 
and hundreds of miles: from Visakhapatnam, where she learnt 
of the ‘miracle’ from newspaper reports; via Bandel Church, 
where she was shown her path by the father; to 33-B, Amherst 
Street, in north Calcutta. "It has been worth all the pain. I am at 
peace with myself." 

It’s this feeling of serenity, of sublimity, that brings Moni¬ 
ca Costa back, again and again. Every other evening you can 
spot this young schoolteacher making her way across the 
darkling plains of the Holy Trinity Church compound. She 
must spend a few minutes with Jesus. "I’ve felt His presence. 
He’s giving me the strength to face my troubles," she says 
with the quiet certitude of a faithful. 

Ratnam and Costa are just two of the many, many faithfuls 
flocking to the humble home of the Chatterjecs. But what 
brings them here? 

It was the morning of 16 April. Ajanta Chalterjee was busy 
cleaning up the drawing room of her house (or rather her 
mother Protiina Augustine’s house, one of the 80-odd 
quarters in the complex housing members of the Protestant 
Holy Trinity Church). She turned to the fibreglass statue of 
Jesus, and stopped dead in her tracks. 

There, on the head, hands, chest and feet, were bloodstains! 
Her Lord had bled! And it was just a few days after Easter Sun¬ 
day, the day of Resurrection. 

Ajanta Chatieijee didn’t know what to do. She alerted some 
of her neighbours, informed her mother, and roused son 
Saikat from sleep. Word spread and hundreds — age no bar 
and, yes, religion no bar — thronged the church premises, 
determined to catch a glimpse of the ‘bleeding Jesus'. 

"Blood is life," said Ajanta Chatterjee, "and Jesus will 
wash away our sins with His blood. This will instil faith in the 
non-believer and renew faith in the believer." 

B y evening, when her husband, Dilip Chatteijee, a Hindu 
by faith, returned home (from Dakshineswar), he had to 
wade through a sea of humanity — faithfuls, curious passers- 
by, and of course, the media. He stood spellbound in front of 
the small statue that his wife had got from the Bandel Church 
a few years back, and to which the family had never paid any 
real attention, as no one prayed before it. "It just remained on 
the wall, a small beautiful symbol, to be seen by whoever visit¬ 
ed our place," explains Ajanta Chatteijee. 

But by the night of 16 April, this Cross was that — and 
much, much more. As people poured in, the police and the 
locals got together to impose some method into the madness 
that continued late into the night and the next few days. 

"After I got a hold over myself, I was determined not to 



The faithful are flocking to this 
statue of Jesus. They are seeking 
a moment of serenity amid the 
fever and the fret, a sense of 
security in these tormented 
times, some meaning in a largely 
meaningless existence 
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allow this to become another case of Ganesha (drinking milk). 
So, we kept the statue at home and did not allow anyone to 
leave money, or anything, near it. We stopped personal faith 
from being turned into a cheap, commercial phenomenon," 
asserts Dilip Chatterjee. 

But there was no stopping the power of the spreading word, 
or the flood of faithfuls, or for that matter, the growing 
scepticism. 

The Central Forensic vSciencc Laboratory (CSFL) then got 
into the act. A team of .scientists collected samples of the 
‘blood’ from the statue, and conducted sophisticated DNA 
tests. The conclusion: the substance on the statue of Jesus was 
human bUxxl! 

S o what is it, miracle or hoax? 

"Rational view is dictated by the science of the lime. 
And the science of the time says that such a thing—the bleed¬ 
ing of a statue — is not possible," slates Dr V.K. Kashyap, 
deputy director of CFSL 

But director V.S Rao spares a thought for the other side of 
the stoi^: "As long as you believe in a superior power — that 
creates the human body and the cosmos — there will be some 
inclination to believe in the supernatural." 

But what does the church, the missionaries, have to say? 
The Missionaries of Charity arc not making their reactions 
public. "We haven’t visited the place, and so it will not be 
nght to comment," was Sister Christie’s way of shutting out 
the probing world But some sisters are known to have gone 
over from Mother House — very near the site of the ‘bleeding 
Jesus’ — and knell before the Lord. 

Bishop Gorai, of course, ’s most categorical about the theo¬ 
logical impossibility^of such an event (see box). Rev. P.P. 


KEEP THE 
FAITH 

P. Ratnam, who 
has come all the 
way from 
VIsakhapatnam, 
says: "I am at 
peace with 
myself 


Mondol, of the Holy Trinity Church, corroborates: "This is a 
purely personal matter, the church has no role to play in it. It is 
our belief that every miracle has a humanitarian end, whereby 
something good for Ac people comes about. So, time is need¬ 
ed to understand the effect of this reported event. The other 
kind of miracle is, of course, the stunt. Christ was tempted 
many times, but that was not how he functioned. Stunt 
miracles have no enduring effect." 

Her church distancing itself from the ‘miracle’ may have 
demoralised Ajanta Chatterjee, but it has certainly not dented 
her convictions. "How many people can go to Jerusalem? So, 
Jesus has come here for all of us. And he has chosen my home." 



"A statue of Jesus 
can not ble ed>* 

That’s the theological convicH(m of 
Revd D. C, Gorfih Bishop of Calcutta { 

Sunday: Ajanta Chatterjea elalinii dtatjioa know 
her very well. 

A: I know Ajanta Cbatteijee as ausa|#I^Aber oftho 
church, just as I know so many otliers^ But.that ka* - 
absolutdy nOwiowcUon 


I have jhidciiRitab^'a^^ 
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B ut there is trouble, already, in Ajanta Chatterjee’s ‘Jeru¬ 
salem'. Many inmates of the Holy Trinity complex are fed 
up of being the "victims of a miracle". "This is a dear case of 
fraud carried out by the family. Such an act is an insult to our 
religious feelings and must be exposed," says one. "If the poli¬ 
ce conduct an enquiry, we will cooperate and help them prove 
that this is bogus." 

"The residents are not at all happy. There is a growing feel¬ 
ing here that the image of the place and the people is being har¬ 
med because of this incident. This is unfortunate, even alar¬ 
ming. So, it’s best if a thorough investigation is done," feels 
Rev. Mondol. 

It is here that the Science and Rationalists' Association of 
India has a role to play. On 23 Apnl, this organisation lodged 
a complaint with the Amherst Street P.S., accusing Ajanta and 
Dilip Chatterjee of perpetrating a "fraud", "cheating and mis¬ 
leading people in the name of religion", "provoking religious 
fren/.y" and causing "public nuisance" by "spreading 
rumours" about the bleeding of Jesus. 

The miracle 
makers 

The Chatterjees: blessed by Jesus and 
bedevilled by sceptics ? 

L ife for the Chatterjees changed within a few dramatic 
moments of 16 April. Ajanta Chatterjee discovered the 
blood on Jesus, her old and ailing mother Protima 
Augustine was overwhelmed by what she saw, her teenage 
son Saikat slept throu^ the inidal excitement, but then 
awoke to the fact of amiracle in die living room, and her 
’(levout Hindu husband DiUp lettimed late from a day at 
Dakshineswar to be engulf^ in die wave of religious 
fervour sweeping the residential premises of the Holy 
Trinity Church, 3^-B Amherst Street. 

Even a week later, the dominant feeling in the 
Chatteijeebouse^ioldis oneof cemfusittn. llricethdr 
region to the medii Ajanta Chathiijee 
categorically announcing that site has nodifng 01016 to do 
with the press that has braiid^bw "a liar" and the miracle 
"a stunt". 

But dten, with a little persuasion, the doors of die 
dilapidated room open up, and you stare direedy at rAe 
statue. As you settle down for a chat, assuring them that 
you bear no malice, the Chatteijees tegin to open up. The 
steady trickle of the faithful, comingfirpnfinearandli|r for 
a glimpse of their Lord, helps oeate the mood to talk tdiout 

miracles and more. . . 

"This is nly nM>dier^apla(«,.wfaet» west^ * 
nominal tent to die churm,** explains AjaiiU Chaoeijeet a 
lawyer who has seen better dmes. But is there no confUCk 
of religious sentiments? Dilip Chatte^, an employee of 
the Calcutta Medical College, puts ddnip into pmpecdve:.. 
"We both have very strong religious fabBefs, but th^ is no 
conflict as we both believe that abandoning our Ood is the 
I worst crime of all. And in my family, there has never been 


'fhe police appear reluctant to act. Officcr-in-charge S. Dcy 
told Sunday: "Tlic complaint has been sent ‘up’, but we don’t 
think it merits a ca.se as no one is visiting the house anymore^ 
DC (north) R. Gupta however admitted that people were still 
visiting the Chatterjee home and added that the complaint was 



BLOOD IS LIFE 

"How many people can go to 
Jerusalem? So, Jesus has come here 
for all of us. And he has chosen my 
home," says Ajanta Chatterjee 


any conflict between rationality and religion, either. We 
are guided by science, but we have full faith in the supreme 
power of the Lord." 

What about Saikat (Babi), who has been given the 
freedom to choose his rdigion? With die candour of a 
15-ycar-old, be says: "Frankly speaking, God has always 
meant Jesus to mo and this, my grandmother’s house, my 
home. And t have always had a strong belief m the 
supematurid." 

Even in die fading light, which makes it almost 
unpossible to spot the last remaining blood-clots on die 
statue, the strain that the family is under is all too visiUe. 
’’The libs that the media are cooking im us ore 

teerible. I wished I had d£ed before heading that I was 
negodadng adeat to sdl Off ^ stanie for acres." buirats 
ont the mien of ^ wuse. 

Saikat, too. appears to be fed ttj^ "I just want to resume 
my ordinary life." But widi the neighbottrs growing 
restive, the rationalists declaringthe chuicb 
distancing itself from die incident; and the media 
poundingaway, ‘oidinaiy' isawc^difgtheChatteguos 
—family of foitfafuls or fakes—will have to forget in a 
butty.* 
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WIkmi^ Mood io it 


That-s what the Central Forensic 

Science iMboratOJy wants to find ot4t 

A n impoitiuit scene of the J^us drama is being enacted 
at the Central Forensic Science Laboratory (CFSL), 
Calcutta, some 20 motordide roinotes away from 33B. 
Amherst Street. 

^We leatst of diis incident firom die media and decided, 
on our bum iiutis^ve^ tofwobe the matter. We went to Mrs 
Chattetjee with ^ submission that if she and her family 
members agreed, then we would iidce the ‘blood’ and carry 
out some tests for academic interest They volunteered and 
so we brought samples of the ‘blood* to our laboratory 
says Dr M.S. Rao, director, CFSL. 

Deputy director Dr V.K. Kashyiq^ explains: "The first 
thing we checked was if the statue was made of stone. As 
stone is made of many constituents, there is always the 
possibility of some substance seeping out. But that 
possibility was eliminated as die statue was made of 
fibreglass." ' 

In dK CFSL laboratory, it i^as mccrtained that die 
liquid that had been colhic^ horn die statue Jesus was, 
indeed, blood. Them a DNAspedfic fmdie was 
conducted, using the latest available techndc^y, to 
determine whether the blood was hummrn’ anim^. And 
the findii^ proved that the blood was human. 

"We isolated the DNA. And thM’s where the ambit pf 
our individual investigation ended. It’s now up to 
government agencies, social or religious organisations to 
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EXPEHIMeiiTSlinTHT^^ Th6 team of scientists at 
CFSL; (Inset) director M,S. Rao 

take up the matter If they want Only then can we proceed/ 
addUK Rao. 

In other words, the CFSL will come into play again if 
the police or the court gets into the act. ’*Once this becomes 
a ‘case*, we will have to eliminate points of doubt/ says 
Kashyap. ’'We will have to take blood samples of all 
family members, friends, and visitors to the house 
between 14Ui and 16th April for DNA matching. But if 
someone was deliberately playing mischief, and came into 
the house unnoticed, there is no way we can track down 
his/licr blood sample." 

While reiterating that there must be some obvious 
rational explanation for the bleeding Jesus, officials at the 
CFSL, firily aware of the sensitivity of the matter, are 
reluctant to nish in. ’*Thcre is always some tension 
between mlionality and religion. No one should feel that 
we are hurting their religious sentiments as we have no 
intention to do^. Ours is a quest for scientific truth," signs 
ofTRaa • 


under consideration. "If we feel that it is non-cognisable, wc 
will ask tlie complainant to move court if they want." 

That is exactly what the Rationalists’ As.sociation is wait¬ 
ing for. "We are sure that the Chatleijees have planted the 
blood, taken from either a blood bank or a pathological labora¬ 
tory," insists secretary Rajesh Datta. "So, if the police do not 
take up the case, we will go in for a public interest litigation. 
An investigation will definitely expose the hoax." 

F ar removed from the world of conspiracy theories and 
‘stunt miracles’ is the realm of simple faith — where you 
think with your heart, and your belief overrules everything. 

With the passing of days and the first flush of religious fer¬ 
vour, the flow of devotees has subsided. But they are still com¬ 
ing. Seeking a moment of peace amid the fever and the fret, a 
sense of security in these tormented times, some meaning in a 
largely meaningless existence. 

Miracle is what miracle does, they say. And what it is doing 
in an ob.scure cpmer of Calcutta is deeply personal and yet 
disquietingly public. But the believers cannot be bothe¬ 
red by the swipes of the sceptics, or the rapier thrusts of 
rationalists. 

"1 touched a flower to the cross and then touched it to my 


paralytic mother’s forehead. And she started walking!" says a 
bewildered son. "I have brought my handicap|>cd son to Jesus 
and I'm sure that my prayers will be answered," whispers a 
mother. "I will send across this piece of cloth, with which 1 
have touched the cross, to my brother in Bangladesh who will 
cut it up and distribute it among family and friends there," 
exclaims an excited sister. "I came here out of curiosity, but 
there was something strange about the experience, something 
I cannot describe," confesses an old lady. 

And so, life goes on. But for the Chatleijees, life can never 
be the same again. If the stream of visitors ‘vindicates their per¬ 
sonal belief, the barbs of the ‘non-bclicvcrs’, the media scruti¬ 
ny, the crank-c:ills, the hate-mail make it "intolerable". 

"They won’t allow me to live. Why are we are being harass¬ 
ed like this?" wonders Ajanta Chattcrjec. Rev. Mondal has a 
word of advice; "Since it was the family that look personal res¬ 
ponsibility by making the matter public, it is up to them to 
either confess immediately if it is a fraud or to confront the 
inve.stigation with conviction. Christ stands for truth. Our 
commitment should be to reveal the truth." 

And the Truth shall set them free. Or will it*’ • 

SumnOmmOuptm with Prmdip Sanyal/Cmicutta 
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NEWSWATCH 


Wrong arm 
of the law 


The transfer of the Karimnagar police chief 
sparks revolt in the ranks 










P olicemen boiled over with 
rage in the intense Telenga- 
na heat where the mercury 
touched 43 degree Celsius. 
On 19 April, when the 
news of the transfer of Umeshchandra, 
superintendent of police, Karimnagar 
district, reached his men stationed in dif¬ 
ferent parts of Karimnagar town, their 
reaction was quick and intense. The 
angry men in unifonn took to the streets 
and indulged in acts of arson. But the 
superintendent of police, whose transfer 
the cops were prostesting, held back 
from reining them in. For a few hours 
that day. the town witnessed a virtual 
police revolt. 

For two hours, Karimnagar town was 
stormed by policemen running amok 
and venting their fury against local politi¬ 
cians. In their frenzy to avenge the 
action against their officer, infuriated 
cops broke into marriage receptions, 
cinema halls and nursing homes, swing¬ 
ing iron rods and brandishing revolvers. 
"At first, we thought the police were cha¬ 
sing some extremists," said a local. 
About 24 people were injured and admit¬ 
ted to the local hospital. 

"The behaviour of the policemen was 


ties, tyres, furniture and air-conditioners 
were still lying on the roads. The sus¬ 
pects were rounded up, placed under arr¬ 
est in the SP’s compound and cases were 
registered against them. The DGP, who 
visited the town later, personally conduc¬ 
ted an enquiry into the incident. Two 
young officers, Nalani Prabhaf and 
Debrata Kanta, were posted as SP and 
collector to instill confidence in the 
town’s residents. 


m 



very distressing. In their frenzy, they "IFhe district police, harassed by elusive PoIImiiim patrollliig KarlmiMigar: 

attacked women and children waiting at | and sniping Naxalites of the People* s on a ahoit fuo# 

the bus stand," said a wine shop owner. War Group (PWG), were shimmering 

The next day, the scene of violence shift- with discontent for close to six months, stables and three sub-inspectors had 

ed to Pcddappalli, where the lawless They were demoralised by repeated been suspended for dereliction of duty, 

policemen went berserk on a highway interference in their work by Telegu drunken behaviour, and corruption. But 

leading out of the town. They set on fire Desam Party (TDP) leaders and debilita- Umeshchandra reinstated all of them," 

petrol and diesel tankers, dragged out ting administrative apathy. said a grateful policeman, 

innocent passengers from buses and cars But ever since he took over as SP, The cause of his transfer was his refu- 
and beat them up. Umeshchandra acted like a maverick to sal to serve a suspension notice on 

Evenonthe second day, when this cor- revive the flagging morale of his force. Tazuddin, circle inspector (Cl) of Ped- 

respondent reached the town, the debri He kept the prying media and meddleso- dappalli. The man was allegedly behind 

testified to the previous day’s horrors, me ruling partymen at bay in his zeal to the arrest of a school principal, who had 

Shards of tom cloth, half-burnt statione- contain extremist violence in the dis- caught a student cheating in the last SSC 

ry, ripped bus scats, smashed liquor hot- trict. "Over 100 constables, 12 head con- examination. The SP even tried to stall 
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the suspension order against the Cl. 
And, to get around the probJem, the stale 
home ministry, under pressure from 
Telugu Dcsam legis4ators, had to send 
an official of the DIG rank from Hydera¬ 
bad to serve the order on the officer. It 
was this news o! the transfer of their 
popular SP that provoked a violent prot¬ 
est by his loyal policemen. 

Umeshchandra had nurtured an obedi¬ 
ent force with sops of populist welfare 
measures. A group of two dozen men 
operated as his personal army in anti- 
Naxalite operations. But they were m ire 
than adequately compensated with slush 
funds which flowed freely in the name 
of source money for getting information 
on the whereabouts of the extremists. 
Karimnagar police sources say that Rs 
7.7 lakh had been spent from the SP’s dis¬ 
cretionary quota during the last year in 
buying such information. 

Earlier, while p)osted in Cuddapah dis¬ 
trict, Umeshchandra had been pushed 
by the ruling TDP to encourage "police 
rowdyism and goondaism" in order to 
crush the factional strength of Congress 
leader Y.S. Rajasekhar Reddy. But the 
same man, says K. Balagopal, general 
secretary, APCLC (Andhra Pradesh 
Civil Liberties Committee), got into 
trouble with TDP workers in Karimna- 
gar "when he began harassing them for 
allegedly providing shelter and food to 
the extremists." 


The Karimnagar town was 
ransacked by policemen 
venting their fury against 
local politicians. To 
avenge the transfer of 
their officer, cops broke 
into cinema halls and 
nursing homes, swinging 
iron rods and brandishing 
revolvers 


I n fact, Umeshchandra was a law unto 
himself in Cuddapah. He treated the 
district collector, Veena Ish, as a junior 
officer, who had to seek his permission 
to place her car in the chief minister* s car¬ 
avan during the tour of flood-hit areas in 
1996. Besides, the SP hadn’t bothered to 
deposit with the administration the 
funds raised by his department for flood 
relief. Instead, he spent the money on 
special schemes that he had himself 
designed. 

And despite these misdemeanours, 
Umeshchandra was given a completely 
free hand. Neither Chief Minister 
Chandrababu Naidu nor the police top 
brass had ever bothered to censure the 
SP, as the TDP was then using him in its 


ChandrabaiMi Naidu In Karimnagar 
paaca mission 

fight against Raja.sekhar Reddy in Cud¬ 
dapah. The bandhs called and road 
blocks pul up by policemen in Cudda¬ 
pah town at that lime had been welcom¬ 
ed by the TDP. 

Congressmen say that the Naidu regi¬ 
me is solely to be blamed for promoting 
such elements. "When Umeshchandra 
look highhanded action against Con¬ 
gress leaders in Cuddapah, he was pardo¬ 
ned and transferred despite several 
habeas corpus petitions pending in 
court," said a Congress leader. 

Umeshchandra’s tenure in Karimna¬ 
gar had gained noioreity for mysterious 
attack on pressmen, civil rights activists, 
and TDP functionaries including elect¬ 
ed representatives. During his tenure, 
there were 55 encounters in which 67 
extremists and 4 policemen were killed. 
The SP was only midly chided for beat¬ 
ing up TDP mandal presidents and party 
office-bearers during the last three visits 
of Chandrababu Naidu. And, after a ser¬ 
ies of complaints were lodged by human 
rights groups and TDP legislators, 
Umeshchandra was transferred to Hyde¬ 
rabad to take charge of the police sports 
and welfare department. But following 
the arson and looting by his men, he was 
placed under suspension. 

"Had the chief minister listened to our 
words of caution," said former minsiler 
from the dislnct, Suddala Devaiah, 
"such a thing would havc^ot happened. 
The TDP can never dream of winning an 
Assembly seal from the town now." 

"If other police officials catch up and 
repeal such highhandedness, what can 
the govemment do?" asks senior CPI 
legislator Ch. Rajeswar Rao, 

This is not Ae first time that the 
Andhra Pradesh administration has fac¬ 
ed an outbreak of police violence. There 
was a virtual revolt in the APSP (Andhra 
Pradesh State Police) barracks of 
Mangalagiri (Guntur) and Kumool in 
the late 1980*s. In Guntur, Rajamundry 
and Visakhapatnam, policemen staged 
protest marches and dhamas when popu¬ 
lar police officials such as D.T. Naik and 
R.P. Mcena were shifted. Meena’s trans¬ 
fer was pul off for some time because of 
the adverse popular reaction. 

What happened in Karimnagar is, the¬ 
refore, not unprecedented. It seems that 
discipline in the state police takes only a 
second place to personal loyalties and 
the district’s police chiefs act as regional 
chieftains. • 

a.K. Rmttmkrt9hnm/Hydl0fabad 
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SPECIAL REPORT 




A proposed ban on gutka threatens to put 
thousands ofarecanut growers out of business 


K .vS. Shivakumar is a worried 
mail these days. An areca- 
nut farmer with 12 acres of 
land and a family of six to 
support» he was distressed 
enough ti> take the day off and participa¬ 
te in a rally of 2(),(XX) farmers last week 
in Shimoga, Karnataka. What had 
brought all these areeanut growers toge¬ 
ther was the fear that the central govern¬ 
ment might han the sale of gutka in the 
country. 

"111 be doomed if the government 
imposes the ban," says 52-year-old Shi¬ 
vakumar, who has over the past seven 
years, loilcd hard to convert his land, 
acre by acre, into an arccanut plantation 
as the crop was fetching good returns in 
the market. "Now the prices have crash¬ 
ed because of the fear of the ban," he 
says "if it comes through, 1 am ruined." 

According to one estimate, over one 
lakh arccanut fanners in Karnataka and 
Kerala, and over two million people 
across the country who arc involved in 
the production, prcKCssing and trade 
will lx; badly affected. "We will be in the 
same situation as those farmers who 
have been committing suicide because 
of the failure of cotton and tur dal 
I crops," says Praimxl Kumar Rai, an are- 
! canul grower. 

Rai is also the managing director of 
the Mangalore-based Central Arccanut 
and Cocoa Maiketing and Processing, 
Cooperative Ltd (CAMPCO), that is 
championing the cause of arccanut 
growers. CAMPCO was set up as a joint 
venture between the Karnataka and 
Kerala governments in 1973 when areca- 
nul prices had fallen heavily. 

CAMPCO's active encouragement 
had seen the two southern states jointly 
emerge as the biggest growers of the 
crop, accounting for more than 70 per 
cent of the 2.70,(XX) tonnes grown in the 
country' annually. Assam, West Bengal 
and ramil Nadu also produce arccanut, 
but on a much smaller scale. 

Karnataka, where arccanut is grown 
in six distncts, accounts for a large share 
of the produce and fetches the state 


about Rs 1,500 crore. Of the total areca- 
nut produced in the state, 80 per cent is 
of the red variety, which is used for mak¬ 
ing pan masala and gutka. Therefore, 
Karnataka farmers arc going to be the 
worst hit if gutka is bartned. 

The issue has become so contentious 
that last year, when K.V. Subbanna, 
theatre-activist and arccanut grower, 
spoke in favour of the ban, farmers of 
Heggodu and other neighbouring villa¬ 
ges in Sagar taluka summoned him to a 
panchayat meeting to ‘court martiaP 
him. 

No matter how hard the pan-chewing 


to smoke 

Is the powerful cigarette 
loi^ resp^ible^ 

*|pba««ieqiq^ 

MJkiKoOartwholiwalMjbc^. .. 

it wHi affect ibe 
li\d0>o9dQri$ miaiottpe«^ 
.oouMty.]|i^afthAatim^ 


pravidiii&r<Uo|tl^ 

the price of aieCahut ^ oo3)|t fU 'Xvv 

"Today.it’airiHwilU 

Uas0l« has 

has 





WhW w i iiaria lit 

fitfioen haWtedly bei^ 
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. jufheuaii^ofonBoCibeleading 
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banning something is not Ae an$we^. 
education and awareness is. 

Anyway, it has be^ iMoveddiatbans 
don‘twodc Didn’t Itoyi^letnn ’ 
that lesson through pK^tbih^.'' 

Instead of buu^ guMat ffoduiii;; 
asks why die goveraoient is not" ’ 
thinking of banmng dgai«ttes> ’'t%ie/ ' 
government is tdlowifli dip ; 

manufacture of premiu^^gare^ 
like 555 and Benson and Hed^. 
Cigarettes contain 100<per-oent 
to^co whereas gurko conudns t^ 
eight percent,” he says. If the 
government is redUyconedned, 
analyse all the gutka brands avails^/ 
in die madcet and tflice action ngtdftst 
those rnanufacretm who M(!;piildn& 
hMinMetementsinthegidlM.? 

Koduri snapeots die 
pOwei&ilci|iare^l6M^hkbkiHfi& ; 
pressure re bto gsnhgj 
gurka matkethas heeifgtpss^^ 
dganite sale iMKi oOtae dowh^ 28 
per cent last ye^. f^garette 
tnanufactufm ^ that if|p4liiais 
banned, they can coineirtm-' ' . ■ 
S.OOO^rereinaiiDet,'^ * . 


Famwra in Kamataiia: wiMt will they do now? 


Arecanirt growers and their associations strongly 
suspect the cigarette lobby to be behind the present 
campaign for a ban on gufia. The state of 
uncertainty has made the growers to look for 
alternative markets 


Subbanna tried to explain that he was 
not against arecanut but against the har¬ 
mful gutka, the angry villagers were in 
no mocHl to listen. At the end of the mee¬ 
ting, they told him not to air his views 
publicly. 

L ike rice, the nut is processed in differ¬ 
ent ways to yield either the white 
variety (which is used with pan) or the 
red variety (which is used to make supa~ 
ri and gutka). 

Most farmers in Karnataka grow the 
red variety since it fetches more money. 
So, if gutka is banned, there will be an 
obvious switch to the white variety and a 
glut of production could lead to a crash 
in prices as the market for this variety is 
rather small. 

In such a situation, it has fallen on 


CAMPCO to protect the interests of the ! 
growers and its 70,(KK) members. I3es- 
pile its valiant efforts, CAMKX) lost ! 
the first round to Dr H. Narasimhaiah, a 
noted educationist, who headed a com¬ 
mittee set up by the Karnataka govern¬ 
ment last year to look into the harmlul 
effects of gutka. The committee not only 
recommended against gutka and tobac¬ 
co advertisements, but Narasimhaiah 
personally insisted on the ban ot gutka 
itself. 

The report created panic in the arcca- 
nul industry, causing prices to tumble 
from Rs 200 per kg to a mete Rs 90 
However, the ban was not immediately ^ 
effected as gutka comes under central ; 
jurisdiction. It was only after growers’ [ 
representatives and 20 MLAs met chief ; 
minister J.H. Patel and extracted an assu- 
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- ranee lhal gutka would not be banned 
that prices began to rise again. 

But that was only a temporary 
reprieve. Lately, the governments of 
Maharashtra and Goa have appealed to 
the Centre to ban gutka, triggering a 
' fresh round of panic. 

Fed up with falling prices and the fear 
of an impending ban, the arecanut 
growers decided to protest. For the last 
two weeks, trading in arecanut has come 
I to a standstill with .shops remaining 
closed. The agitation culminated in a 
huge rally at Shimoga. 

I Meanwhile, a CAMPCO delegation 
. met Union minister of state for health 
_ Dalit Ezhilmalai in Delhi to apprise him 
of the economic hardships an arecanut 
I ban would cause the growers. "We told 
. him that arecanut by itself is not harmful 
to health," says CAMPCO president 
■ S.R. Rangamurthy. 

He points out that arecanut has been 
around since the Vedic times and has 
I been consumed with betel leaves for cen¬ 
turies. "U has been used not just for its 
, digestive properties but also because it 
has a lot of medicinal qualities." says 
Rangamurthy. 

The CAMPCO chief says he told the 
minister that the industry was prepared 
to carry statutory warnings on gutka 
packets and argued that neither arecanut 
nor products made from it should be ban¬ 
ned. "The minister assured us," at the 
. end of the meeting, ’"that gutka would 
not be banned," says Rangamurthy. 

A recanut growers and their associa¬ 
tions strongly suspect the cigarette 
lobby to be behind the present campaign 
for a ban on gutka. 

P.K.S. Bhat, president of the arecanut 
growers association, says, "It is definite¬ 
ly the cigarette lobby. Earlier, every cor¬ 
ner shop used to sell cigarettes. But. 
now, with the increasing popularity of 
gutka, the cigarette lobby is losing 
money." 

The present state of uncertainty has 
inspired arecanut growers to look for 
alternative markets. They wouldn’t like 
to indefinitely depend on gutka makers 
anymore, because, in the event of a ban, 
they will be left with no buyers. 

As a result, almost all the growers’ 
associations and CAMPCO have got 
together and floated a new forum. Its pur¬ 
pose is to explore new avenues. Heading 
this forum is Vecrendra Heggade, pon¬ 
tiff of the powerful Dharmastla mutt and 
owner of vast arecanut plantations. 
Experiments with alternative uses of 


Most fanners in 
Karnataka grow the red 
variety as it fetches more 
money. So, if gutka is 
banned, there wili be a 
switch to the white variety 
and a glut of production 
would lead to a crash in 
prices as the market for 
this variety is rather small 


arecanut are already on. "One person has 
worked on making mouth freshners 
with arecanut and we have to try this 
out," says Rangamurthy. In another pro¬ 
ject, commissioned by CAMPCO in Sik¬ 
kim, arecanut has been successfully 
used to distill liquor. The Central Food 
Technology Research Institute (CFTRl) 
is also working on some arecanut uses. 
"If we find alternate uses for arecanut, 
which has so far been used only for che¬ 
wing, farmers will surely benefit," says 
Rangamurthy. 

For now, however, it is the impending 
gutka ban that the arecanut growers 
have to crack. • 

OmuH Lank09h/BmngMloi0 
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Falling out 

Infighting in the Biju Janata Dal in Orissa comes to the fore 


W ith party president Naveen Pat- 
naik and political affairs com¬ 
mittee chairman Bijoy Moha- 
patra at loggerheads, infighting in the 
Biju Janata Dal in Orissa has reached a 
peak. 

On 23 April, Mohapatra’s residence 
witnessed a mad rush by aspirants seek¬ 
ing tickets to contest the Khurda, Bhan- 
daripokhri, Bargarh, Bonai and Juna- 
garh seals in the Assembly by-elections. 

Bijoy Mohapatra has been projected 
by his supporters as the architect of the 
BID’S success in the recent Lok Sabha 
elections. This has irked the Patnaik 
camp. Mohapatra havS also been accused 
of issuing press notifications in his name 
instead of the party president, though he 
denies this. 

The infighting came into the open in 
the presence of Prime Minister Atal 
Behari Vajpayee during his visit to the 
state on 17 April to inaugurate the new 
terminal of the Bhubaneshwar airport 
named after Biju Patnaik. 

Mohapatra* s followers allegedly cor¬ 
nered all the entry passes to the function. 
However, Naveen loyalists managed to 
sneak in and raised slogans. Police had 
to intervene as supporters of the two 
groups clashed. 

In the evening, a meeting was arrang¬ 
ed at the Kalinga Stadium to commemor¬ 
ate the first death anniversary of Biju Pat¬ 
naik, that was attended by Vajpayee and 
[ Pramod Mahajan. Debendra Ptadhan. 
the Union minister of state for surface 
transport and former BJP stale presi¬ 
dent, was on the dais along with Naveen 
Patnaik and Prasanna Kumar Patsahani, 
the local BID MP. While Mohapatra 
was not invited to the dais, Union mini¬ 
ster of state for coal Dilip Ray was said 
to have been prevented by the Special 
Protection Group. 

In the evening when the PM returned 
to the Raj Bhavan, a group of MPs and 
MLAs loyal to Mohapatra submitted a 
memorandum to him demanding special 
status for Orissa. The delegation includ¬ 
ed Bhartruhari Mahatab, Tathagata Sat- 
pathy, Prabhat Samantaray. Bijayshree 
Routray, Amar Satpathy and Kalpataru 
Das. "Orissa should be declared a speci¬ 
al category state immediately,” Moha¬ 
patra told reporters. Patnaik was not 


WhfteNav^ 
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in preparing 


even consulted 
memorandum. 

Later, members of both the camps 
met at the Mahanadi Coalfield's guest 
house. Mohapatra reportedly told Pat¬ 
naik, "Goodbye to your party and good 
luck," to which the latter replied in the 
same vein. 


The next day, Prasanna Acharya, the 
BJD MP from Sambalpur, convened a 
meeting at Patnaik*s house. The mara¬ 
thon meeting was attended by all party 
legislators except Mohapatra who stay¬ 
ed away as he was angry over Patnaik* s 
directive that he must be informed of 
any new entrants to the party. This clipp¬ 
ed the wings of Mohapatra. 

Observers say that Mohapatra has 
ambitions of becoming the chief mini¬ 
ster. But the slate as well as the central 
BJP leadership’s declaration of support 
for Patnaik has made the Mohapatra 
camp wary. 

So, this faction of the BJD views the 
Patnaik camp and BJP as equal enemies. 
Party workers who assembled at Moha- 
patra’s residence on 23 April insisted 
that the BJD field candidates in all the 
three Assembly seats previously held by 
the party — Bhandaripokhri, Bargarh 
and Khurda. But the BJP wants Bhanda¬ 
ripokhri for its own candidate. • 
durmndrm Pmtrm/BhuhmnmBwmr 
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Extracts from Chaman Lai’s essay Disorder to Secession on why 
insurgency continues to plague the nation 


Chaman Lai was at one time Director-General of Police in 
Nagaland. The article is an excerpt from a forthcoming hook, 
India: The Way Ahead, to he published .soon by Har Anand 
Publications. Written jointly by eight well-known analysts 
and edited by Pran Chopra, the book suggests ways out of 
some contemporary crises. 

T hreats to internal security* besides posing a threat to 
the life and property of the people, aim at undermin¬ 
ing the authority of the state, subverting its political 
institutions, and destroying its core values. Commu- 
nalism, terrorism and violent insurgency, violent 
caste conflicts, and severe political disturbances of other 


kinds are among the many fonns which these threats can 
assume. 

Problems of internal security have increased in magnitude 
and complexity since Independence. A country of continental 
dimensions like India is tound to encounter recurring mass 
unrest and civil strife in its march on the path of social and eco¬ 
nomic progress. The process of nation-building which, in the 
words of Jawaharlal Nehru, is a socio-economic revolution by 
peaceful means, was bound to create new tensions while deal¬ 
ing with old inequities and injustices. Those who were unjust¬ 
ly kept out of power and position are now asserting to come to 
centrestage and are fully prepared to meet the stiff opposition 
they are facing from the l^neficiaries of the status quo. 
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While movements for the social and economic upliftment 
of the backward and neglected segments of society can 
seldom succeed without a militant ideology, the problems of 
this revolution are aggravated by lack of political will, lack of 
responsive bureaucracy, and inept handling of sensitive 
issues. Legitimate grievances of the people, even when voic¬ 
ed through peaceful methods, ai e ignored until they are expres¬ 
sed through violent agitation and mob action , and when cri¬ 
mes committed by the agitati^rs arc condt)ned, the only messa¬ 
ge society at large receives is that it is futile to seek justice 
through peaceful means and by democratic methods. 

Agencies responsible for maintaining peace and order by 
enforcing laws then begin to play a clever game of arranging 
temporary peace and spurious order, and they ignoie viola¬ 
tions of law by groups which have the advantage of money 
and muscle power. That is why the criminal justice system has 
become terminally sick, criminals have become unpunisha¬ 
ble, crime is rising alarmingly, detection and conviction of cri¬ 
minals have become difficult, the conviction rate has fallen ter¬ 
ribly, and routine matters of law and order are turning into sen- 
ous threats to public order. 

Events like the demolition of the Babn mosque have given 
a boost to competitive communal ism ol both the majority and 
minority communities and Muslim youth have lunicd to mili¬ 
tancy. Communalism has thus become an ex.rernely complex 
issue ol inlcmal security because sophisticated arms arc easi¬ 
ly available and there is a growing nexus between lundamen- 
lahsin, and underground mafias and dons. Caste conflicts, 
which often empt into sectarian violence, arc another major 
threat to internal security. 

THREAT S OF S ECESSION 

I ndian stales which aic placed along the holders of the 
country, particularly those whose population shares an iden¬ 
tity with people across the border, become sensitive to seces¬ 
sionist ideas if they feci they are deprived of a due share ol 
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Chaman Lai with Pran Chopra: analysing the problems 

power by the central government. Thus, some regional asser¬ 
tions and aspirations arc not only disturbing internal security 
but have broken out into threats of secession. The results can 
be adverse both for the defence of the border and for internal 
security of the border areas first and then farther into the hinter¬ 
land also. 

The people of nonh-eastem India, belonging to over 200 tn- 
bes of six major ethnic groups and speaking moie than 400 

Indian states placed along the borders of 
the countiy b^me sensitive to 
secessionist ideas if they feel they are 
deprived of a due share of power by the 
central government 
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languages and dialects, are an example of that problem. They 
have been zealously guarding their distinct social, economic, 
political and cultural life for ages. They have remained unaf¬ 
fected by the legacy of the Aryan culture and have never been 
a part of the great Indian empires of the past — whether the 
Gupta or the Maurya or the Mughal empire. The British sub¬ 
jugated them militarily but allowed them to be governed by 
their traditional institutions and customary laws. 

This, and the fact that Indian nationalism did not develop in 
a balanced and uniform manner among all sections of tlie 
people of India during the struggle for Independence, explain 
why the people of some parts of the north-eastern states resent¬ 
ed extension of the Indian administration right upto the border 
after India became independent. In some of these areas the 
resentment broke out into secessionist or at least separatist 
movements, with the former demanding independence from 
the Indian Union and the latter demanding separate states of 
their own, within the Union but separate from whichever state 
of the Union, in most cases Assam, of which they happened to 
be a part after Independence. 

Their ethnic assertion and fear of being swamped by the ali¬ 
en mainstream culture of India has to be viewed in this histori¬ 
cal perspective of their own brands of nationalism. Whether it 
be the assertion by the Nagas or the Mizos, the Meitis, the 
Ahoms and others, it needs to be examined tolerantly to find 
out whether these currents of sub-nationalism can be harmoni¬ 
sed within a wider Indian nationalism. This is also true of the 
movements in Manipur, in the Bodo areas of Assam, in the tri¬ 
bal belts in Bihar and central India, where Naxalites arc trying 
to set up people’s governments through Maoist agrarian revo¬ 
lutions, and it is true of Jammu and Kashmir, where a move¬ 
ment for more autonomy within India remains the main¬ 
stream but splinters have separated, some demanding indepen¬ 
dence and some merger with Pakistan. 

I t appears that a negotiated settlement of these problems is 
not possible unless the insurgents scale down their demands 
for independence to some kind of autonomy within the frame¬ 
work of the Indian Constitution. If they did, it would become 
easier to negotiate a rational and realistic devolution of politi¬ 
cal, administrative and financial powers to the states, and 
from state governments to sub-state administrative levels, suf¬ 
ficient for conferring enlarged autonomy at all levels. The 
federal content of the Indi an Constitution has been diluted con¬ 
siderably by a steady enhancement of the powers of the cen¬ 
tral government and other central institutions, including the 
powers of the central leaderships of parties which for long per¬ 
iods have formed the central government. This has made the 
states more and more dependent on the Centre, and has made 
some power circles at the Centre suspect even a genuine 
demand for autonomy by a state as only a cover for secession 
and therefore something to put down harshly by the central 
government. 

While inaugurating a seminar on the north-east at Guwaha- 
ti in January, 1995, Justice P.N. Bhagwati, remarked that a 
demand for due autonomy should not be confused with a 
demand for the right to secede because the latter demand ari¬ 
ses only if and when mechanisms like devolution, decentrali¬ 
sation and participation are inadequate in theory and break 
down in practice. But a rational and realistic sharing of the 
Centre’s powers with the states in tune with the federal spirit 
of our Constitution has evaded Centre-state relations since the 
birth of our Republic. Considering the increasing possibility 
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Makeshift Ram temple at Ayodhya: a controversial Issue 



Events like the demolition of the Babri 
Ma^ld have given a boost to competitive 
communalism of both the majority and 
minority communities and Muslim youth 
have turned to militancy 


of replacement of one-party rule by coalition governments at 
the Centre in coming years, there is an urgent need for restruc¬ 
turing Centre-state relations and making the slates indepen¬ 
dent in such spheres of admini.stration and governance as per¬ 
mit total decentralisation without affecting the unity and 
integrity of the nation. • 
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Battle weary 

Naval legend Vikrant clamours for a berthing site after decommissioning 


V ikrant, the historic decommissio¬ 
ned aircraft carrier, is now engag¬ 
ed in a tougher battle with its 
rapidly deteriorating health and the Indi¬ 
an bureaucracy. 

Immediately after it was decommis¬ 
sioned on 31 January, 1997, the Indian 
Navy had proposed to berth Vikrant per¬ 
manently off Radio Club near the Gate¬ 
way of India and later convert it into a 
maritime museum, commuter port and a 
helipad. 

The proposal, supported by the state 
government, was shot down by the 
Mumbai Port Trust (MbPT) which decli¬ 
ned to give it a berthing site for vanous 
reasons including traffic congestion and 
impact on waves and environment. 

if the Rs 70-crore project comes 
through, the Viknint museum would 
earn India the distinction of being only 
the second country in the world to have 
preserved an aircraft carrier. This was 
one of the prime reasons which had pro¬ 
mpted the Maharashtra government to 
back the project. 

On his recent trip to Delhi, chief mini¬ 
ster Manohar Joshi handed a letter to 
Prime Minister Atal Behari Vajpayee, 
urging him to intervene and save the 
ship. Joshi has also requested the PM to 
transfer the ship to the state government. 

Meanwhile, the ageing Vikrant is gas¬ 
ping for life. The ship’s underwater hull 
plates are being corroded by sea water. 
As it is the Vikrant was plagued by frequ¬ 
ent leaks with sea water seeping through 
its worn-out hull plates in its last days in 
service. 

"The hull had not been maintained 
since 1990, ever since the navy decided 
to decommission the ship. It is only a 
matter of time before the decaying hull 
plates would give way causing the ship 
to slowly settle at the bottom of its 
berth," informed naval sources. 

"The only problem facing the project 
is that the MbPT does not wish to give us 
the seafront," revealed Vice-Admiral 
Avnish Rai Tandon, former Flag Officer 
Commanding-in-Chief, Western Naval 
Command. "If the proposal doesn’t 
come through in the next nine months, 
the navy may have to think of sending 
the ship to Darukhana or Alang scrapy ar¬ 




The Mumbai Port Trust declined to give Vikrant a 
permanent berthing site off Radio Club for various 
reasons including traffic congestion and impact on waves 
and environment 


ds," he said. 

"The Vikrant has occupied a single 
berth for over four years. As a result, the 
navy cannot berth its sole carrier INS 
Viraai and fleet tanker INS Jyoti in the 
dockyard simultaneously," said Tandon. 

MbPT deputy chairman R.R. Sinha 
feels that the port trust is unnecessarily 
being projected as a villain. "The port 
tmst is in no way responsible for any 
delays in the project," he said. He is of 
the opinion that pennanent piirking of 
the Vikrant off Radio Club would affect 
navigation since it would change wave 
and flow patterns. "The project would 
also cause traffic congestion in the area. 
The movement of vessels would be 
affected by passenger ferries across the 
harbour," he contended. 

Sinha, who also heads the port trust 
committee appointed to study the pro¬ 


ject, says that MbPT has requested the 
government to sanction Rs 30 lakh for a 
detailed study of all the sites suggested 
for the project. The committee had sug¬ 
gested the city’s western seafront — 
Nariman Point, Cuffc Parade. Sassoon 
Dock, Bandra Point, Elephanta Island, 
Navi Mumbai and Alibaug — for berth¬ 
ing the Vikrant. 

However, the state government and 
the navy are only keen on the site off 
Radio Club. "The alternative sites are 
not suitable as they are unapproachable 
by road. Moreover, there are enough 
people to fund the project if it is establi¬ 
shed near the Radio Club which is well 
connected by road," says Tandon. The 
slate government also feels that the sites 
arc "too far from the city centre and 
defeat the purpose of the project". • 
Kmtfml Wattm/Bombay 
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ORISSA 

Congress vs Congress 

That's the story of the state party unit 


J .B. Painaik: ’’It is the work of the media, one newspa¬ 
per writes that I have instigated the violence. But why 
should 1? I am the chief minister, 1 am also continuing 
as the president of the Orissa Pradesh Congress Com¬ 
mittee (OPCC). What more would I get by doing 

this?" 

Deputy chief minister Basant Kumar Biswal: "I cannot say 
why this thing happened and how. 1 was with the chief mini¬ 
ster at the time when these things were going on. 1 have not 
done anything. In fact, somebody broke the glass of rny car by 
pelting stones!" 

Thus spake the two strongmen of the Orissa Congress, after 
the dust had settled on the ugly fracas in Congress Bhavan, 
Bhubaneswar. On 21 April, the two waning groups went at 
each other with stones, lathis and bhojalis. And the slogans 
that rent the April air were liardly ambiguous: "J.B, Patnaik 
Zindabad" vs "Basant Biswal Zindabad". 

The clashes ‘marked’ the Bhubaneswar visit of an AICC 



team — comprising K. Karunakaran, Mohsina Kidwai, K.K. 
Tew ary and R. Parmar — to study the reasons for the party’s 
poor showing in the Lok Sabha polls and examine the ques¬ 
tion of a change at the top in the state PCC. 

Trouble began at the Biju Patnaik Airport itself. With the 
arrival of the delegates from Calcutta, an orchestrated chorus 
of "J.B Patnaik Zindabad", "Karunakaran Zindabad", and 
"Sonia Gandhi Zindabad" went up. But even before the four- 
member team could proceed to the state guest house in the 
CM’s car, Baswanl Biswal and his supporters turned up. The 
slogans quickly changed to "Basant Biswal Zindabad", "Karu¬ 
nakaran Zindabad", and "Sonia Gandhi Zindabad". The CM’s 
men retaliated by trying to shout down their rivals. They soon 
came to blows, but the scuffle was broken up by the police. 
Later, Biswal’s supporters were not allowed to enter the guest 


house. They were told to meet the AICC team at Congress 
Bhavan. 

The stage was set for a showdown. Tension was running 
high as the two camps assembled at Congress Bhavan for a 
‘show of strength’. Flashpoint was reached when Karunanka- 
ran and Co. arrived and the J.B. Patnaik group attempted to 
keep Basant Biswal’s brigade out. Suddenly, all hell broke 
loose and a pitched battle ensued, llie deputy CM’s men were 
clearly at the receiving end: they were outnumbered and 
outfought. 



FACE-OFF: CM J. B. Patnaik (above) and deputy CM Basant 
Biswal 

It was finally left to the police to bring things under control. 
Twenty people, all badly injured, were arrested and admitted 
in government hospitals. But their names were not disclosed, 
either by the police or the hospitals. 

K. Karunakaran tried to play down the incident. "1 do not 
know if anything happened in the premises of Congress Bha¬ 
van. If anything had happened, then it could have been the 
work of antisocials. No Congress people were involved." 

But this, of course, convinced no one. This is the second 
lime within a span of five years that Mahatma Gandhi, from 
his place on a wall of the state party office, has witnessed Con¬ 
gressmen fighting Congressmen under the tricoloured Con¬ 
gress flag. It was on 14 February, 1993, that these two rival' 
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CRITICAL ANALYSIS: A. Karimakanin (centre), flanked hy 
K.K. Tewarx and Mohsina Kidwai 


groups had last clashed in Congress Bhavan. Basant Biswal 
and the prcscnl higher education minister, Bhagabal Mohan- 
ly, were among the injured. 

But why was such a sordid chapter in the party’s hisU^y 
icpcaicd'M'rouhlc had been hrew'ing in the two oppo¬ 
site camps ever since the resignation drama Ibllow ing the par¬ 
ty's Orissa debacle in the Lok Sjibha polls. The deputy CM’s 
gioup was wailing tor an opportunity to press tbi the lesigna- 
lion of the CM Irom the post of party president And (hey seiz¬ 
ed upon the visit of the fact-finding comimliee as that 
‘opportunity’. 

Koraput MP Gnidhar Gomango was tipped for the top job 
in the slate Congress But he reportedly declined the oiler 
because tie Icli that with J.B. Patnaik as CM, he would be able 
todo precious little lor the paity in Orissa Sensing that the par¬ 
ty high command was keen to replace J.B Patnaik with a in- 
bal candidate, Bdsanf Biswal decided to float the name of the 
Sundaigarh MP, Mnns Kujur. 

But in their desperation to present their case and prove their 
strength, Btisani Biswal and his men blew' their chance. J.B. 
Patnaik played his cards well, first by despatching his revenue 
minister, .lagannath Patnaik, to bring the special team to Bhu¬ 
baneswar, and then by waiting for his rivals to start the fight. 

FJut these are the mere facts of the case The more alarming 
aspect to the Orissa showdown is the nitilaise that runs deep in 
the stale C'ongicss. Hxplains Basant vSahiK^ a Congressman 
Irom Anugul district: "All this has happened because the 
leaders arc more intcicstcd in power and pelf, rather than par¬ 
ly and people." 

While CM Patnaik loses no opportunity to reiterate that he 
is "not interested in the PCC president's post" and that it was 
"thrust upon" him, almost everyone in the Congress circles 
knows how keen he is to cling on to his twin positions ot power. 

While the CM vs deputy CM fracas overshadowed the visit 
of the I'aci-fmding team from the party high command, Karu- 
iiakaran did manage to meet several parlymcn during his brief 
stay in Bhubaneswar. "1 melneiirly 500 Congressmen and ask¬ 
ed them to give their opinions on the issues of poll debacle and 
the new PCC chief," he told Sunday. "T will submit my report 
to the party at Delhi and a positive result should come out," 
added Kamnakaran. 

In Delhi, Karunakaran has said that a new OPCC president 
should he chosen through "consensus" But for the moment, 
the only 'consensus' among Congressmen in Orissa seems to 
be about how the J.B. Patnaik-Basant Biswal face-off "has 
sent a very bad message to the masses". • 

Sur^ndra Pmtn/Bhubaneawar 


ASSAM 

Back to the future 

The All Bodo Students’ Union revives its 
agitational approach 

T he 50th annual conference of the All Bodo Students’ 
Union (ABSIJ), which concluded at Dudhnoi in Goalpa- 
ra district of Assam last fortnight, made it clear that the 
Bodo problem was headed back to the future: its agitational 
phase revisited. 

In a significant move, the Bodo People’s Action Commit¬ 
tee (BPAC) has been revived to launch a mass movement for 
the creation of a separate state of Bodoland. The BPAC had 
been formed in 1 OSS and dissolved in 1993 after the signing of 
the Bodo Accord. But the 30th annual conference of the 
ABSU has decided to revive the BPAC with Prof. Kabindra 
Boro as its chaiiman. Member of Parliament Sansuma Khung- 
gur Bwismuiiaiy and fomier ABSU general secretary Rabi- 
ram Brahma will be advisers to the BPAC. 

The first phase of agitation will include a mass rally in 
Guwahati, organised by the BPAC and ABSU in the middle 
of May, followed by a demonstration in front of Parliament. 

The ABSU conference was attended by delegates from all 
over and the president of the Bodo Sahitya Sabha, Bineswar 
Brohma, was the chief guest. Brohrna said that a peaceful 
mass movement was the only way to fight for the fulfilment of 
the demand for the creation of a separate state. 

After the delegates' session of the conference, ABSU presi¬ 
dent Urkhau Gwra Brahma said that apart from the demand 
for the creation of a separate stale, the other demands of the 
ABSU ;\nci BPAC include creation of autonomous districts on 

SEPARATE STATEHOOD: the mood of the Bodos 
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VICTIMS OF VIOLENCE: the other face of the Botio movement 
the south bank of the Brahmaputra, resolution of the boundiiry 
dispute between Assam and Nagaland, introduction of the 
Bcxlo language in the North Easiem Hill University, etc. 

But all is not well in the Bodo ranks. Even as the struggle 
for a separate slate intensifies, the infighting among various 
tribal factions in the region has also increased. As frequent 
fratncidal clashes bretik out between rival Bodo groups, it is 
becoming clear that the iribals cannot win the battle lor Bodo- 
land if the war within does not cease. 

While announcing that the ABSU had decided to hold a 
national convcntiim to unite all Bodo political parties and 


groups under a common banner to fight for the common goal 
of a separate state, IJrkhau Brahma also expressed serious con¬ 
cern over the ongoing fratricidal clashes between rival libido 
militant groups in diflerent parts of the stale. 

The ABSU president appealed to all militant outfits to aban¬ 
don the path of violence in the interest of the Bodo community 
as a whole. Regarding the recent appeal by Union defence 
minister George Fernandes to the militant outfits of the region 
locome forward for unconditional talks, Urkhau Brahma said 
that the ABSU would welcome any effort towards achieving a 
tTcacefuI solution to the problem. 

While Brahma slated that ABSU dcx:s not have any special 
political preference for the BJP, he clarified that the organisa¬ 
tion is ready to extend conditional support to the central 
government for the fulfilment of the demands of the Bodos. 
But the ABSU conference also saw several members criticis¬ 
ing the BJP government for adopting adiscriiviinatory attitude 
towards the Bodo problem, while pledging to create the three 
new stales of Uttaiakhand, Vananchal and Chhattisgaih 

S.K. Bwismutiary, on his part, has appealed to all legisla¬ 
tors of the Assam Assembly to pass a resolutii^n for the crea¬ 
tion of Bodoland and forward recommendations in this regard 
to the central government. Bwismutiary, who attended the 
open session of the ABSU annual conference, said that the 
B(xio problem could only be solved by creating a sepamte 
state, as the concept of ‘autonomy’ had failed 

Bwismutiiu*y explained that he had voted m favour of the 
confidence motion of the A.B. Vajpayee government in Parli¬ 
ament on 27 March as the PM himscll had requested him to do 


Misguided missile 

A signalling flare used during an army 
fireworks display in Calcutta kills a 
young man 

i t was a sul^ Sunday evening in Calcutta. 34-year-old 
Subhrajyoti Sengupta stepped on to the lawns of the Cal¬ 
cutta Rowing Club (CRC), attheDhakuria lakes in south 
Calcutta which provided some respite from the April 
heat. 

Suddenly, Sengupta collapsed in a heap. He had been 
hit on the head by a signalling flare used in battlefields to 
light up enemy targets. He died on the spot. 

Subhrajyoti Sengupta was a victim of celebrations 
marking the end of the three-day Bengal Rowing Club 
(BRC) regatta on 19 April. Organised jointly by the BRC 
and the Indian Army, the highlight of the closing ceremo¬ 
ny was a grand fireworks display, using sophisticated fla¬ 
res normally reserved for the battlefronu 
Army sources explained that die illuminating flare is 
made of tin with the tail unit being made of aluminium. 
The flare has a parachute attached to it It is shot skywards 
from the base. On reaching 700feet, the flare ignites auto¬ 
matically and the parachute opens, lighting up the sky with 
brilliant green, red or yellow colours. 

"The illuminating flares manufactured with tin and alu¬ 
minium are heavy and there are very high chances of these 


drifting apart after being fired skywards with the help of a 
two-inch mortar from the ground," observed a major- 
general posted at Fort William, Calcutta. 

The flares were reportedly brought from the ammuni¬ 
tion depot at Panagarh specifically for the BRC bash. A 
senior army officer of the Brigade Headquarters, Eastern 
Command, had ordered the consignment on behalf of the 
chief of staff, Lt-Gen. A.R.K. Reddy. According to the 
police, 50 such sophisticated flares were taken from Fort 

k^yiyOkK\i.l:signatlimflares seizedfrom the BRC 
on display at Lalbazar, Calcutta 
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TRIPARTTTE TALKS: then home minister Indrajil Gupta, Assam CM Prafulla Mahanta, and representatives of 
Bodo groups meet in Delhi, September '97 


so and assured him that the Centre would soon look into their 
demands. But Vajpayee had also admitted that the demand for 
Bodolund hiid not been considered yet as no member of the 
Assam BJP had raised the issue. 

Bwismutiary alleged that both the Congress and the United 
Front governments at the Centre had IxMrayed the Bodos and 


expressed hope that the BJP-led coalition would be more sym¬ 
pathetic to the demands of the Bodos. 

With the ABSU and its allies set on a collision course with 
the establishment and the rival Bo<lo factions battling it out, 
there ts more trouble in store for the authoi ilies in Assam. • 
DU00P Chtmdan/QuwtduM 


Wittiam to the BRC. 

Throwing all laws of the land to the wind, the Indian 
Army fired these flares from BRC in a densely-populated 
area tihat Sunday evening. One of those was "misfired from 
the base", travelled horizontally and killed Subhrajyoti. 
Sengupta, some400 yards away. 

fact that this could have happened to anybody, any¬ 
where, has, of course, shocked Calcuttans. The army not 
only violat^ the High Court’s ban on crackers, but was 
also guilty of firing highly sophisticated signalling flares 
with^ sparing a thought for the danger involved 

The biaane accident has thrown up many an unctxnfott- 
<iu«stion for the civic and defence authorities. The 
ptdice and the anmy are probing the incident .separately and 
wittstdiniit their reports to the West Bengal government at 
theiendiest' 

The pdice, who seized flares and explosives from the 
chib pteitnses, arrested R.M. Eakbotia, captain of the 
boats df BRC, and detained three 3Bhtr club officitds for 
iinenogadon. Cases have been registered under explo¬ 
sives, explosive substances act, rash and negligent act and 
citipable homicide not amounting to murder, against the 
army and the BRC. 

white the ptdice are blaming it on the army, they are . 
<iiil|ikbbmt'to any action, Sources said that irdluential . 
l^tihee'odlieers are putting pressure on investigating df& ; 
go stow” and moves are afoot to sweep the sordid ' 
,. Octe tindw theproverbial carpet. 

- ]|fCR fCiiti Soagupta clarified that neith» the army'nor 
RRG had taken a tnandatoty clearance from die|)oBM for ^ 
^fimwoilEaslKm. "There were five more such uluoiinat*' 
/jll^dei^ioes recovered from the spot which suggest that the- 


flares had definitely reached the area,” he said. 

"Invitations (for die evening) were sent out in the name 
of Lt-Geiu A.R.K. Reddy, die acting army commander," 
revealed SengufXa, who is probing die matter. All senior 
army officers and state law minister, Nisith Adhik^, 
were present at the grand finale of the regatta. But Adhika- 
ry say s that he had left BRC half an hour before the armym- 
en started bursting the flares. And Lt- Gen. Reddy left fbr 
Delhi immediately after atrenihng the programme. 

Opinion is dtaiidy divided even within the army. Senior 
officers of the Esutem Command and Headquarters, 
Bengal Area, are busy pointing fingers at one another. 
Soumestethe Eastern Command opined that the army bad 
gone too far by using die illtmupsting flares at BRC. Some 
said that the firing party was not adequately briefed regard¬ 
ing thjC saftdy ani^ mode of firing. 

Whnt i^ked if the army had taken i»ior permission for 
usibg Stttb sopidriictfed fiaies. Brig. Roy Chowdhuri 
s^, "f Sttiqiose so." Atmy authorities insist that they had 
takm pantdsidim ftrnn die Calcutta Improvement Trust 

■(crr)..: . 

"But the Cn' ts»'nQt vudioriaed to grant sanction. The 
anriy takepemdasioRfiKunptdice or die special offi- 

Court tooversee sound 
the Lake Police Station 


ygttmbati Piutgd Baneijee and 
i^j^te^wtlbeCrr and the West, 
n^PCB) to investigate 
' vibhitots under the law. 

dmRmch. • 
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WEST BENGAL 

Fatal fumes 

A toxic gas leak in Dasnagar spreads 
panic and forces the state machinery to act 

ling towards the sky. While trying to rescue people 
I and salvage things from the fire, 1 felt a burning sensa¬ 
tion in my eyes and skin. Then, I started vomitting and ultima¬ 
tely lost consciousness. 1 do not know when I was taken to the 
hospital and by whom," recalls Gopal Sen, a 26-year-old new¬ 
spaper vendor and one of the many victims of the toxic gas 
that leaked from the Dasnagar Baltikun Industrial Estate 
godown no. J-14, Howrah, on 20 April. 

The cause of the disaster could not be ascertained till 24 
April. By that time the gas had spread throughout the area. 
Four people had died and about 80 had been admitted to differ¬ 
ent hospitals. At least four survivors were staled to be in a seri¬ 
ous condition. Seven firemen had also been injured while try¬ 
ing to fight the blaze. Four people, including a clearing agent 
of the godown and its store keeper, were arrested till the night 
of 23 April in connection with the gas leak. 

The district administration could not provide any list of 
items stored in the godown. "It was initially said that clothes, 
chemicals, plastic items and acids were stored," said Ajay 
Naskar, a victim. However, the death of two persons on the 
spot on the day of the leak indicated how toxic the gas was. 

Alapan Bandopadhyay, district magistrate, said that a speci¬ 
al medical team has been set up to look after the victims. Poli¬ 
ce were quick to cordon off the area. Even a team of scientists 
from the Bose Institute, Calcutta, who went to collect samples 
from the site following a request from the West Bengal Pollu¬ 
tion Control Board (WBPCB), were initially prevented by the 
police from doing so. 

"Without having any idea of the nature of the chemicals, 
the fire brigade people used water which accelerated the pro¬ 
duction of the toxic gas," said victim Shyamal Naskar. "Leave 
alone fire brigiide men, no official at the district and slate 
level, I am sure, is aware of the preventive steps to be taken at 
the lime of emergency following chemical bums," asserted 
Prof. P.K. Ray, director of the Bose Institute. 

Eye-witnesses said that the firemen had become visibly ner- 

WATTINGTOEXHALE: victims undergoing treatment 




SMOKED-OUT: the Dasnagar fire 


vous as they saw a number of their colleagues falling sick 
while trying to put out the fire with 26 fire engines. It is also 
alleged that during the operation, the fire brigade men did not 
use masks and were, thus, exposed to the toxic gas. The fire 
raged on till the next morning. 

The doctors at the Howrah General Hospital were also con¬ 
fused. They started treating the people on the basis of symp¬ 
toms. without knowing the exact cause of the illness. 

With the panchayat elections round the comer, the district 
administration has swung into action in a bid to regain the con¬ 
fidence of the local people. "People have been asked not to u .se 
the surface water," explained Alapan Bandopadhyay. But 
even three days after the gas leak, the district administration 
had failed to issue clear guidelines to the people about preven¬ 
tive measures. And the panic-stricken people of the area are 
taking no chances. They are leaving, bag and baggage, to take 
shelter in some relatives’ house or the other, elsewhere in the 
state. 

"After the Bhopal gas tragedy in 1984, the Union govern¬ 
ment directed that each state government should develop a 
disaster-management programme," reveals Prof. P.K. Ray. A 
Crisis Management Group (CMG) was formed by the West 
Bengal government just two months back. It was headed by 
the stale chief secretary, Manish Gupta. After the Howrah dis¬ 
aster, the CMG took the assistance of the chief medical officer 
of the multinational chemical company ICl, who after observ¬ 
ing the patients suggested that the toxic gas could be aniline. 

The experts are yet to pinpoint all the chemicals and gases 
responsible for the disaster. Most of them are of the view that 
a number of gases or compounds were involved, some of 
them being derivatives of the parent compounds. The Bose 
Institute scientists analysing the samples provided by the 
WBPCB, found at least four different compounds. 

"One of them is aniline, the finding being confirmed 
through infrared spectrophotometric and colorimetric study, 
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while others arc aniline derivatives. Study regarding the func¬ 
tional groups like ketone is underway," said Prof. Ray. He 
said that other compounds may be 3 chloroaniline, 4 fluroani- 
line and 3 chloro 4 fluro aniline. 

According to Dr R. Chowdhury of the department of occu¬ 
pational health of the All India Institute of Hygiene and Public 
Health, aniline is a colourless, oily liquid used in the manufac¬ 
ture of dyes, drugs and plastics and has significant toxic 
effects. Ramasubban, member secretary of the WBPCB, 
observed that there was total lack of coo^ination among the 
concerned departments. 

"Nobody told us what type of chemicals or goods were kept 
at the godown. We could have given appropriate advice to the 
concerned authority earlier if our team of scientists was allow¬ 
ed to collect samples from the site at first," Prof. Ray stated. 

The state government initially blamed the customs and 
later the Calcutta Port Trust (CPT) for the disaster. Environ¬ 
ment minister Manab Mukheijee said that the hazardous che¬ 
micals normally entered the state through the port and hence 
the CPT should have known the details. The government has 
set up an expert committee to investigate the matter. 

It is estimated that the number of industries handling dange¬ 
rous chemicals is no less than 10,000 in West Bengal. How 
many small-scale units are using dangerous compounds is not 
known. 

The WBPCB officials are entitled to enter any industrial 
unit for inspection following the Union government’s Envi¬ 
ronment Pollution Act, 1986. Its officials, however, cite the 
lack of infrastructure and manpower to explain the lack of 
effectiveness. 

But now, with the gas-leak disaster exposing the shortcom¬ 
ings of the state government's crisis-management machinery, 
there is some hope that things will finally be set in order. But 
for the victims of Dasnagar, it will be a case of too little too 
late. • 
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ARIES 


(21 March-20 April) 

L earn from your own mista- 
kes or the mistakes of 
people whose business you 
handle. Stay away from the 
intimate affairs of others. A 
lot is to be learned if you 
stand on the sidelines and 
help when you are asked. A 
merger may be delayed. Too 
much pressure can make one 
parly suspicious. 



SUNDAY WEEK 


KUSUMBHANDARI 


(2/ Juty~20 Augusi) 

C ultivate good relations 
with your in-laws, as 
they will be of importance. 
You should now have a bet¬ 
ter idea of where you want to 
go in the future and the best 
way of getting there. Don’t 
waste time; instead, draw up 
plans and strategics for achie¬ 
ving your aims and 
ambitions. 


(21 September-20 October) 

L et your common sense 
guide you when you go 
shopping. Watch the tempta¬ 
tion to spend freely on little 
knicknacks and fancies. This 
may be opening the floodga¬ 
tes to extravagance on a 
wider scale. Forward plann¬ 
ing is likely to rake up all 
kinds of problems and 
complications 


(2/ November-20 December) 

P ersuade someone special 
to help you out with 
domestic chores. A gentle 
touch is needed if you are get¬ 
ting your home ready for the 
festivities. A change of 
decor can make all the differ¬ 
ence and brighten up the 
scene. You are in love or fall¬ 
ing in love and are liking the 
experience. 


TAURUS 


(2J April-20 May) 

W angle a vacation from 
your boss who seems to 
be in a generous mtxrd. 

Make positive arrange¬ 
ments. This could be the last 
chance to button up all the 
main plans. Handle money 
matters finnly and refuse to 
l>e swayed by others who 
may want a share of the pro¬ 
ceedings. Finders are kee¬ 
pers at the moment. 

GEMINI 


(21 Mav-20 June) 

K eep a low profile. Give 
others more room to do 
things their own way. Don’t 
adopt a haughty manner: you 
will only stir up resentment 
by trying to boss others 
around. You may have to 
look sharp in order to keep 
abreast of the standards and 
instructions set by superiors 
and employers. 



CAPRICORN 


(21 December-20 January) 

D irect action gets things 
done in record time. 
Take initiative to get more 
business. Performance is the 
best fonn of advertising, 
whereas the media may 
make a mess of it. Be careful 
to whom you talk. Per¬ 
sonal methexjs and tech¬ 
niques should be kept to 
yourself. 

AQUARIUS 


(21 January-20 February) 

C haritable intentions can 
be diverted to something 
else. Perhaps you made too 
much of this and are unable 
to live up to your expecta¬ 
tions. Don’t be angry with 
yourself: just live and learn, 
F very one makes mistakes. 
Some family members may 
feel a bit put off at being igno¬ 
red for a little while. 


CANCER 


(21 June-20 July) 

R omance plays an import¬ 
ant role in your scheme 
of things. Someone visiting 
your home may bring back 
happy memories. Be gentle 
to someone special and 
avoid those in your circle of 
friends who do not under¬ 
stand the soft side of your 
nature. 


VIRGO 


(21A uf(ust-20 September) 

D on’t make mountains out 
of molehills. You may 
take offence where none is 
intended. Speculative activi¬ 
ties, especially those involv¬ 
ing big money, arc probably 
right on course for disaster: 
steer clear or pull out if you 
are already involved. 


SCORPIO 


(21 October-20 November) 

Pxpand business opera- 
Ealions. Personal affairs 
may be less prosperous. A 
marriage situation will get 
out of hand if truth and hones¬ 
ty do not prevail. Tread gent¬ 
ly on anyone who wants to 
run your life. You can talk 
yourself out of any problem. 


PISCES 


(21 February-20 March) 

N ew investment possibilit¬ 
ies open up. This is a 
gcxxl moment to transfer 
capital from slow-moving to 
more promising projects. 
Those who are single may 
meet attractive people who 
become romantic partners. 
But marital affairs are likely 
to be stormy. • 
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The real Mr 

fm TheSoniaeffectisvis- 
ible on the Congress. 
For one thing, there are 
orders now that no snacks 
will be served at meetings of 
the Congress Working Com¬ 
mittee (CWC) as was the 
practice earlier. 

This means a direct 
assault on tlic responsibilit¬ 
ies of R.K. Dhawan who was 
the food in-charge. But Soni¬ 
a’s effect is also obvious in 
other ways. She sent out let- 



HEARD IN MADRAS 

We can*! go on meeting like this. 

BJP EMISSARY JASWANT StNGH TO AIADMK 
LEADER JAYALALITHA 


So far, the PMK and the 
MDMK have faithfully echo¬ 
ed what Jayalalitha has been 
saying. But the BJP’s politi¬ 
cal intelligence unit has it 
that the two allies are getting 
a little tired of this see-saw 
battle between Jayalalitha 
and the BJP. Though their 
sympathies are with the 
AIADMK, they are quaking 
at the prospect of another 
election, a possibility the 
wily R.K. Hegde voiced last 
week. Accordingly. BJP 
managers have got into 
action and are working on a 





Sonia Oamlltl: more Hfco 
mottioHn 4 aw 

ters of condolence to the 
families of those who died in 
the recent Haj stampede. 
And the letters were written 
in Urdu and signed by her in 
Urdu as well. Those who 
belong to the Indira Gandhi 
era are nodding in apprecia¬ 
tion. More than R^iv Gan¬ 
dhi, it is Sonia Gandhi who 
has proved to be the real heir 
to Indira Gandhi. 


Contlngeney 


iiL-y-T VlCT 


Hmi Alarmed at the escala- 
tion of the war of 
words betweisn Jayalalitha 
and the Ram Jeihroalaqi and 
Ram^slm Hegide team, 
paity w the BJP 

aine for e^ver -— by 

trying to mak die alliance 
between the. AJAC^IK and 
the two lesser parties — the 
PMK and the MDMK. 


CHECK-LIST 


The Gulshan Kumarmurder: an update 

■ Tlw story so four: Cassette king Guishan Kumar, 
variously described as a saint a thief and a scoundrel, wi^ 
gunned down In the middle of urban Sombay, despite 
several bodyguards. He had earlier said that he was 
apprehensive of being killed, but never made a formal 
application to the police for protection. 


■ The cast of charactofs: there were many who 
wanted Gulshan Kumar out of the way. because bis modus 
opamdi — lift film songs and dupitoatetbem, flooding the 
market with pirated cassettes at a fraction of the price— 
was threatening others in the market. One of those hit 
badly was N.S. Taurani, the owner of a rival casette 
company. 


■ Bfltodunit: Apparently, a consortium of cas]^ 
cmiffi|ny owners took out a contract on Kunmr and gave 
the sprite Abu Salem, who sub-contracted the job to 
Mohammad Ati Hassan Shaikh. When tiie matter was 
discussed, inuslc director Nadeem was present 


■ Bo what’s tho probtamf: Simply that Shaikh, 
who had turned approver and claimed Nadeem had 
thought up the whole thing, has now retracted his . 
‘confession’ and claims that it was extracted from him 
under duress. 


■ Win tho raaloalBrit avw haoaufht^Not 

sfterthis. It wUftakethehdiice forewfobuHoti^anothef 
by which time syetyonewoukf haw fdtgdBett about 
it. The cassette industry’s purpose has bean swved, so the 
fewer skeletons are dug out, the better, 


secfM comings^ plan ^ 
save the govemmiertt id dbe 
event thM foe AEApMK 
wlfodraws support to foub 
government 


a The BJP govematmt 
is getting down to the 
task of setting up a separate 
Uttarakhand state quite 
seriously. In fact, districts 
have already been demarcat¬ 
ed and their names announ¬ 
ced. The cmly problem now 
is to find a chief minister. 

And guess who a candida¬ 
te is? Ila Pant. MP and the 
wife of former defence mini¬ 
ster K.C. Pant 
’The Pants belong to Almo- 
ra which is part of foe 
Kumaon region of Uttarak¬ 
hand. Govind Ballabh Pant 



M.B.’IhMHl; no^tocklng tho 


and K.C. Pam. N.D. Tiwaii 
and other. Ctmgress leaders 
come from Kumdon. This is 
respited by foe Garhwalis 
who My that neither 
Kiumoo nor Gaibwal. and 
indeed foe entire bill region., 
fell into it^(toct because the 
Pants kiKl foe Tiwaris never, 
developed It for fear their 
political suprmnacy might 
be challenged. 

Pof the peopie of Gatfa- 
wai> India's greatest enemy. 
is not Qdna or Pakiittan —' i t 
U foose who live in Kumaon. 
Abd. now foey w&m of 
. {daps, for the should it. 

ftdst Ba Pantoit thenew stai^' 

You have bemi warned. • 
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DELHI DIARY 


'DMpmitely 


pHiilayaiii 

» Spokesmen of the 
rjip i6vKhi 
-$iuakanclunya are in DelM 
days — on a curious 
^'^Wiision. They are already 
I wtdi the BJP. They 

ptwimt to make friends with 
— just to make suyc 
ttwir eggs are not in one 
I'lmlcet. 

$D «s« am diey that the 
govtsameitt is going to 
^Clqdieed soon, dtat they 
.'dbaperiitely seeking 
’^Kgifeone'Wlio wUl lead them 
:-|n.l«bitoyam Singh Yadav. 
-They seem to thiokthat Mau- 
' 1«M Mulayam is die best bet 
)|||ir next Frime Minister and 
'’Want to get to work on him. 

to mind 
Mulayam Sing^ hates 
l^jE^du ofdwdoxy. Brahmins 
jildMKBiuB and sants. 

-4 WJftfiMBier election com* 
J.N. Seshan as an 





{j^lUKlii Sbatdca- 
seWiut to think 
if be « Wgger sole 

i tlMn society 
if he wins twa 
s»«WU. 


HEARD IN THE BJP 
HEADQUARTERS 

Who says Ram Is not an issue? 
The only cUfforonco is, then it 
was the Ram Mandir. Now It is 
Ram Jathmalani. 


A BJP WORKER 



KamarasiandsisaKlevss ey b sre m tls g 


busy. But not always with 
maders ttf state. Between 
meeting striking engihem 
cf the DeM Vidyut Bo^ 
and agitmed MPs complain* 
ing about load*8hedding, 
Kiunaramangalam gets, little 


time to attend to policy¬ 
making as it is. And even 
less time for himself and his 
favourite things — cur¬ 
rently, surfing the net. 

VisitcMs who are kept wait¬ 
ing 20 minutes find that 


CHECK-LIST 


Back in action: the Congress goes into 
attack mode 

■ M Uf*! StsM Congrm (RflenI secrethies produce 
pictures of a charge'Sheeted gangaterarhortg those 
welcoming the new UP Governor at Lucknow’s Amausi 
airport. Sura) Bhan, the mw Governor wae the BJP's 
oandMmaforthed^uty-spaakerahlporthelastLokSatiha. 

■ hiNaahmlR Raiaah Pilot goes to Udhampur and 


BJP government at the Csmra) for ailowiiig the massacre 
of 26 militants. Pilofs visit ie fOHOwcd tv i vtelt ^ 
Congress president Sonia GahdM. ■ 

■ InOtriMtfkmgrsasworltaridiigedsmonsttBHorts. 
with empty pots and pans, hol^iba BJP govwimwtt 
respomipie for the waw and^jdsoi^iCsrt%,.; 

' . ■■ili l Sll , <1.1 . .. l' |, H„ || MM ,, I II 

■ AtANMh To(brtnorBJP|iiwofW.Btrti8lii|Hfto^ 
ibst tw wooM ramm to the Gehgieea tf StHdtdmlhrware 
to aak Mm to. tM CoiHirees eays^umM httt M 


when they walk Into his 
room, Kumaramdng&lani 
winding up his computer 
like a guilty schoolboy 
who*s been caught playing 
when its time to do home^ 
work. He finds cybersurfing 
so riveting that when he 
thinks he can afford to make 
visitors wait, he does make 
them wait while he types out 
dots and corns. 

Who says the BJP govern¬ 
ment is not technology 
friendly! 


Angry minister 

M The AIADMK mmi- 
sters in the BJP 
government are thin- 
skinned as it is. But lately, 
they’ve become even more 
sensitive and a pain in the 
neck for bureaucrats. 

M. Thambi Durai was 
made minister in charge of 
the ministry of surface inms- 
port when his colleague S. 
Muthiah resigned on the 
orders of J. Jayalalitha, the 
party chief, Thambi Durai 
knows his way around the 
government — he was 
deputy-Speaker of the Lok 
Sabha for several painful 
years (and painful ears 
because he had a habit of 
shrieking piercingly into the 
microphone when the House 
became noisy). As he was 
only holding charge of the 
ministry for an interim- 
period, the bureaucracy was 
naturally cautious about tak¬ 
ing orders from him. 

Thambi Durai noticed this 
and within days of assuming 
office, dashed off a letter to 
die Cabinet secretary, com¬ 
plaining that he wasn’t being 
taken seriously by the 
ministry. 

How he thought he could 
work with colleagues whom 
hehad comf^o^ about, np 
ofie Jqaows. Btu. at the 
insm^ .buD^ati^F^ kj' 
Tt$mpatt aiie 


id tftti they some 
sp In iodn^ raffled 
feathers,# 
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STORY 


The man everyone loves to hate 

He's reviled by his associates and lampooned by the media. 
But Subramaniam Swamy keeps coming back for more. 
Understanding the indefatigable Dr Sv/amy 


CONTROVERSY 


Palace intrigue 

A legal victory may not be 
enough for the scion of the 
Mysore royal family to get back 
his ancestral home 


I FILMS E 

The life and times of the 
Dalai Lama 

Martin Scorsese’s film Kundun, 
on the Tibetan cause and His 
Holiness, is a sheer delight 


























LETTERS 






Right choice 

T hanks for doing a cover 
story on George Fernan¬ 
des {The Rebel, 26 April — 2 
May). The correspondent 
has rightly pointed out that 
Fernandes’support to the 
B JP has made the party 
acceptable to the working 
classes. 

One of the old-time socia¬ 
lists, Fernandes knows how 
to integrate the politics of 
caste with the socialist ethic. 
His statement that he’s not 
prepared to give up issues of 
democracy and secularism 
just beeciuserhc government 
doesn’t support them shows 
the rebel in him. 

With Fernandes at the 
helm, India’s defence and 
national security will be in 
safer hands. And most 
importantly, the sagging 
morale of the services would 
get a boost. 

Bhupen Bom, Calcutia (Waat 
Bangaf) 

■The story Pet peeves has 
brought out the essential 
George Fernandes. Vaj¬ 
payee deserves praise for giv¬ 
ing a man of integrity to take 
charge of an important minis¬ 
try like defence. A disciplina¬ 
rian and a diehard socialist, 
Fernandes is the right person 
capable of giving a new 
direction to the Indian army. 

B.P. Chopra, NawDatN 

OBOfiB FMiandM: gTMt 
•xpBclatloii 


Voices of 
dissent 

T he resignation of Bashce- 
ruddin Babukhan from 
the Chandrababu Naidu 
ministry in Andhra Pradesh 
has drawn national attention. 
{Minority matter, 12 — 18 
April). 

The decision of the Left 
parties to sever links with the 
TDP may become crucial in 
the forthcoming Assembly 
polls. The manner in which 
Naidu chose to move out of 
the United Front was an act 
of sheer opportunism. With 
voices of dissent coming up 
from his own party, Naidu 
will have to rc-work his stra¬ 
tegies to keep his party men 
together. 

Vijay George, Emakulam 
(Kerata) 

Minority ml^t 

T his refers to the story The 
y\)ungandtherestless{5 
— 11 April). India’s minori- 



Chandrababu NaMu: 

ra - working a now strategy 

ty community—not just the 
Muslims — are staunchly 
Indian. But the majority com¬ 
munity sometimes behaves 
as if the minorities have fall¬ 
en from nowhere. 

Non-Hindus face state- 
sponsored terror—killing 
of the Muslims by the PAC 
in Meerut in 1987, and the 















supervised-violence against 
the Christians in Bihar and 
Madhya Pradesh arc some of 
the instances. 

With shouts of Hindutva 
and Ramrajya becoming lou¬ 
der every day, the counter 
call for ‘Partition’ will soon 
be heard among the minority 
community. 

Arun Blawaa, NUam Bazaar 
(Assam) 

■llie story, The young and 
the restless is thought- 
provoking and reflective of 
the frustrations building up 
in the minds of the Muslim 
youth in I ndia. 

The authors have painsta¬ 
kingly explored and brought 
to light the communal frenzy 
in different slates of the 
country, it has been rightly 
pointed out that Muslim 
youth appears to be the most 
affected section of the popu¬ 
lation, whose sensitivity gets 
either easily ignited by itself 
or exploited by others 
Communalism is a bane 
for the nation. Unfortunate¬ 
ly, this destructive weapon is 
being used by the Hindu 
organisations for gaining 
political power under one 
pretext or other. If the RSS, 
Shiv Sena, Bajrang Dal, and 
Vishwa Hindu Parishad stop 
stoking communal passions, 
the Muslim youth will not 
show any undesirable 
reaction. 

WaheedH. Hashml, 

Hyderabad (Andhra Pradesh) 

Lead role _ 

T his refers to the stoiy 
Family ties{ 19 — 25 
April). For the last 50 years, 
the RSS has been the object 
of derision and vilification, 
being branded as the Hindu 
communal organisation and 
murderer of Gandhiji. The 
party is also accused of incit¬ 
ing conununal riots and anti- 
Muslim activities. It was, the¬ 
refore, surprising to read the 
story on the RSS’ relation¬ 
ship with the BJP. Obvious¬ 
ly this was necessitated for 
the formation of the B JP-led 
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An outlet soiling 
Coca-Cola: Is It an Indian 
boverago? 

^ coalition government. 

Whatever one may say 
about the ideology of the 
RSS, all will agree that no 
other organisation in India 
has such a large number of 
highly educated and dedicat¬ 
ed workers. And this is larg 
ly due to the efforts of its 
founder Dr K.B. Hc|cclwar, 
himself a Congressman in 
the Twenties, and M.S. Gol- 
walkar. Whether it is Emer¬ 
gency or the 1965 Indo-Pak 
war, they arc always at the 
forefront in the national poli¬ 
tical scene. 

V.S. Garg, Moradabad (Uttar 

d Pradesh) 


ween Raj Gopal Bhandari 
and the Coca-Cola compa¬ 
ny, but it also has the nation¬ 
al prestige a: slake. 

BedaahrutI MItra, Raigarh 
(Madhya Pradesh) 

■The C<Ka-Cola story reads 
like the pages straight out ot 
a best-sell mg crime thriller. 
This reminds me of 
Brilish bullying and 

double-crossing which Indi¬ 
ans had to endure during the 
pre-Independence days. Raj 
Gopal Bhandan’s mission to 
expose treachery and deceit 
ot the soft dnnk giant Coca- 
Cola, seems well Justified. 

Nevertheless, for Bhanda- 
ri and his lawyer Naresh 
Balodia taking on the corpor¬ 
ate giant Coca-Cola is going 


to be a Herculean task and 
they might have to encounter 
many a hurdle like racial dis¬ 
crimination during the battle 
with C(x:a- C ola. One hopes 
Bhandari succeeds in bring¬ 
ing the glory denied to his 
grandfather Mansukh Nath 
Bhandari and may he be able 
to establish the fact that he is 
the true inventor of 
Ctx:a-Cola. 

Nallnl Sudhakaran, 

Trivandrum (Kerala) 


Nationalist by 
birth 


T he story Schools of 
thouf^lit (5— 11 April) 
on Darul-Uloorn Dcoband 
and Nadwal-ul-Ulama is 
highly illuminating and 
infomiative. But the conten¬ 
tion that a call for returning 
to true Islam clashes with the 
concept of nationalism is not 
correct. There is no con¬ 
tradiction between the 
Muslims and the Indians. In 
fact, the followers of ortho¬ 
dox Islam and the followers 
of Deobandi and Nadwa 
schools arc staunch 
nationalist s. 

Since the days of mentors 
of these schools, for instance 
Syed Ahmed, a Muslim saint 
and a martyr of Rai Bareilly 
and an adherent of Shah 
Waliullah school always 


True or fals e 

I t was very amusing to 
know that Coca-Cola 
might have an Indian back¬ 
ground after all ( The real 
thing, 19—25 April). If this 
claim is proved to be correct, 
India would find something 
to rejoice in after the infam¬ 
ous Basmati and turmeric 
incidents. On the other hand, 
those who have been crying 
for 'swadeshi* will have 
their task cut out. They 
won’t have to worry about 
Coke any more. But, if this 
claim is proved false, it 
would put India in an embar¬ 
rassing situation. So this is 
not merely a legal battle bet¬ 


SEPARATED AT BIRTH? 


Hi w t t: ■ ’M H'Bu HUNS 



MIehMl Maaeatvirtim MurN Oaorti 

MD.AlrimNa MPandex-UaloRmjnMsr 


ContribuMdbyH V ftathwi, Bombay (MahWMhtra) 


Stood for the establishment 
of Indian national govern¬ 
ment after driving out the Bri¬ 
tish from India. Maulana Shi- 
bli, the mentor of Nadwah, 
was responsible for bring ing 
about a change in Muslim 
politics before the World 
War I and also succeeded in 
influencing Muslims to join 
the Congress. 

Similarly, Husain Ahmad 
Madani, Mufti Kifayatullah 
and Hifzur Rahman, the pro¬ 
minent leaders of Jamia- 
ul-Ulama, and other leaders 
of the Deobandi sch(X)l were 
staunch nationalists who had 
played a significant role in 
the freedom struggle and had 
fought the separatist policies 
of the Muslim League. Mau¬ 
lana Abul Hasan Ali, the rec¬ 
tor of Darul-U loom Nadwat- 
ul-Ulama, has been urging 
Indian people to strictly fol¬ 
low morality and fight cor¬ 
ruption. He believes that by 
following the principles of 
orthodox Islam, Indian 
Muslims can save the coun¬ 
try from corruption and 
anarchy. 

M. Haahim KIdwai, ax-MP 
(Rajya Sabha), New Delhi 


Laudable 

effort 


W ith Sonia Gandhi join¬ 
ing the rough- 
and-tumble of active poli¬ 
tics, the Sonia mystique is a 
thing of the past. And there is 
no denying the fact that she 
has embarked on a serious 
mission — revival of the 
112-ycar-old Congress 
(Boss lady, 12 — 18 April). 

But there are critics who 
are out to cavil at her ways of 
functioning. And some are 
even making snide remarks 
at her poor knowledge of 
Hindi. I feel Soniaji should 
be given credit for attempt¬ 
ing to master Hindi, a langua¬ 
ge with great nehness. How 
many Indian-bom Brilish 
were able to do so? Let us 
search our hearts. 

C.P, Mathews^Merkle, 
Genthod-Geneva (S¥vltxertand) 
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MiLESTONES 


CMIASHCD: by Calcutta 
High Court, oa 29 April, 
the charge-sheet framed 
by the central 
government against U.N. 
Biswas, CBI 
joint-director (east). The 
court observed that the 
government had acted 
illegally in issuing the 
charge-shcel against 
Biswas. 

APPOINTCD: Bikash 
Ranjan Bhattacharya, 
senior advocate of 
Calcutta High Court, as 
advocate-general of 
Tripura, on 29 April 

SELECTED: Anna 
Ha7.are, social worker, 
for the 1998 CARE 
International 

nr”-! 



Humanitarian Award for 
his commiinient to the 
ideal of sustainable 
development. 

EXONERATED: by 

Supreme Court, on 29 
April, all the six accused 
persons, including two 
scientists, in the ISRO 
spy case. 


APPOINTBD: S.N. 
Biswas, member of board 
of revenue, as chief 
secretary of Bihar, on 30 
ApriE Biswas, a 
1962-batch IAS officer, 
took over from B.P. 
Veima. 


SIGHTg? SOUND 



KESHAW/THE HINDU 


■ We have no problem if they want to hold talks with the Centre and at any place. 

P R A I' Li L L A IVt A H A N T A, chief minister nf Assam, indicating that he was open to dialogue with the 
ULhA 

■ 1 am neither a policeman nor a watchdog. 


A.R. K I D W A ], newlv-appointed Governor oj West Bengal, on his relationship vsith the state government 
■ h IS difficult to reconcile the conflicting objectives involved in Budget-making. 

Y ^ S H W A N r S I N H A, Union finance minister 

m They fired 40 to 50 shells on the 
while 1 was inside. It is the duty of the 
defence minister to experience the kind of 
conditions under which ja wans have to 
operate. 

G E C) R C’l F Fernandes, defence minister, on his 
recent experience at Siachen glacier 




■ On the advice of Prime Minister, I am prepared to resign. 

S U K H R A fA, former Union minister 

■ The BJP is not a party but a mukhauta (mask) of the RSS and its fascist ideology. 

LaLOO Prasad YaDA \, former Bihar chief minister, pointing out that the BJP had ulterior 
motive in bringing about changes in the Constitution 


RESIGNED: former ■ i don’t have a boyfriend hidden away in the US...1 don’t intend to get married for the next five 

Union telecom minister yeiirs. 

Sukh Ram, from the 

Hmachal Pradesh S h i l p a wS h k t x y, film actress 

ministry, pn 30 April. i 
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Let alone his work, even his play makes news 







PENNING HIS MEMOIR: Romesh Hhamiari 


E veryone has a story to tell about Romesh Bhanda- 
ri, the former Governor of Uttar Pradesh. 
Friends like Mu lay am Singh Yadav and his alter 
ego. Amur Singh, tell it with a smile. Others, like the 
chief minister of UP. Kalyan Singh, brandish the near¬ 
est mike whenever Bhandari’s name is mentioned. 

My favourite story about Bhandari, however, is not 
about his politics. I still remember his reply to allega¬ 
tions that he had installed a Jacuzzi at the Raj Bhavan 
within a month of his taking over. Genuinely puzzled at 
the accusation, he had asked, "But what would 1 do 
with a Jacuzzi? I take a balti-baih. " 

What indeed! 

Which is why when he wanted to know why 1 wanted 
to meet him when he was not doing anything, I was able 
to tell him quite candidly that let alone his work, even 
his play makes news. For instance, is he still playing 
golf? 

Currently, he doesn’t have much time for golf since 
he is busy writing a book on his time as Governor. No. 
he said, it*s not an autobiography. Not even one disguis¬ 
ed as a work of fiction. 

"It will be a straightforward book about my experien¬ 


ces in UP," he said. Normally a memoir like this would 
mean nothing. But the situation I handled, the decisions 
T took, and the type of politics 1 had to deal with...these 
need to be set down and understood by the people " 

He plans to finish the bwk as early as July. Noticing 
my look of surprise, he said with a mischievous glint. "1 
act fast." Oh yes, 1 remembered a chiei minister being 
sworn in at midnight. 

Then suddenly he turned serious lie recalled A B. 
Vajpayee’s cnticism at the time when he wjn sworn in 
as Governor. The present Prime Minister luid called n a 
political appointment. "And now- he (the PM) has 
appointed a Governor who is perhaps a much greatci 
and committed politician than I am," said Bhandari. 
(Suraj Bhan was the BJP's deputy speaker dunng the 
last Lok Sabha.) 

Then just to show that he hadn’t lost his touch. Bhan- 
dan grinned and said, "But you musl concede that c\en 
,at seventy, V m dam sight fitter than any of the new ones 
they’ve sent." And then asked, "And much better 
looking?" 

Meeting Bhandari always has its moments. • 

Priya Batigal/Naw Delhi 


had to deal with 
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IDEAS 


THE END OF 
AN ERA 

V.N. Gadgil steps down as the Congress party 
spokesman 



H e apologised if he had ever 
been rude and bade good¬ 
bye; leaving behind the 
memory of an ever-smiling 
face that had answered 
(and at times evaded) so many pointed 
— and yes, at limes even impertinent— 
questions for the last seven years. 

V.N. Gadgil was taking his leave as 
the Congress party’s spokesman. And 
for the press the event was heavy with 
nostalgia. The 4 o'clock daily briefings 
with Gadgil had become a sort of an in¬ 
stitution — both on record and off the 
record • 

But Gadgil had to go for a very simple 
reason: he was an outsider among the 
insiders. 

An outsider because a Chitpavan Bra¬ 
hmin is never really accepted as a true 
son of the soil m Maharashtra. The story 
dales back to the 15lh century. There 
was a shipwreck near Ratnagiri in Maha¬ 
rashtra. When the fair-skinned travellers 
came to the shore, they were given a 
very hostile reception by the locals who 
wanted to kill them. They pleaded for 
mercy and finally the king relented. But 
there was a condition: the travellers had 
to be purified. A large pyre was set up 
and the survivors were asked to walk 
ju-ound it. Only then were they accepted 
by the locals. 

Like the Chitpavan Brahmins, Gadgil 
is yet to be accepted as an insider. 
Maybe that is because he is yet to walk 
with the rest around the not-so-purifying 
pyre of murky party politics. He was not 
interested in making money, exchang¬ 
ing favours or even surrounding himself 
with a coterie of sycophants. Unfortuna¬ 
tely, when you walk alone, you lose the 
crowd. 

Typically, Gadgil was the first to 
appreciate the irony of his situation. He 
began referring to himself as ‘the learn¬ 
ed foof. And last fortnight, when Con¬ 
gress president Sonia Gandhi asked 
Gadgil for his suggestions about the pos¬ 
sible changes in the parly set-up, the lear¬ 
ned fool was quick to take the hint. With¬ 
out balling an eyelid, he replied: First 
things first. Please change the AlCC 
spokesman. 

A bemused Sonia stared at him and 
asked, "Why do you want to be 
replaced? Aren’t you enjoying your 
work?" 

Gadgil replied, "No madam. I’m 
tired. Seven years is too long a lime." 

He IS tired because of two reasons. 
The first is simple. "There has been no 
intellectual exercise in the party during 


V.N. Gadgil: the learned fool? 

the last few years," he said. "Everytime 
we meet, we discuss how soon and how 
smoothly we can capture pH)wcr." The 
second is a little difficult for the average 
power-hungry Congressman to follow. 
"The party’s Lefl-of-lhc-centre position¬ 
ing has been diluted so much that nobo¬ 
dy trusts it anymore," he said. 

He concedes that it is perhaps his way 
of thinking that has made him a loner. 
"Power orientation has pushed ideologi¬ 
cal orientation to such a comer that 
people like me have become totally irre¬ 
levant," he said. And added, "Position in 


the party, these days, is not assessed by 
one’s merit but by proximity to power. 
The motto is; with money you acquire 
power and with power you acquire more 
money." 

And Gadgil could not fit into this 
mould. 

This was one of the reasons why he 
refused to fight the Lok Sabha elections 
this time. "I could easily have got a 
ticket from Pune; even Sharad Pawar 
wanted me to contest," he said. "But 1 
didn’t. First because,of my health. And 
second, because of monetary 
considerations." 
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He went on to explain. "To defeat Sur- 
esh Kalmadi (who was contesting as an 
Independent) I would have needed at 
least 50 lakh of rupees. Who would 
have given this to me and why?" 

B om in a family with a political back¬ 
ground, Gadgil joined the London 
School of Economics for the simple rea¬ 
son that he would gel a chance to study 
under Harold Laski. He was to be disap¬ 
pointed. Laski died a few months before 
Gadgil Joined LSE in October 1950. 

In fact, Gadgil was in for a bigger 
shock when he discovered that Laski*s 
replacement. Professor Michael Oakc- 
shot, was ‘a pure and simple rightist*. 
While Laski used to take ten classes to 
define and explain Marxism, Oakeshot 
dismissed Marx in one lecture, saying 
that he (Marx) was Just a ‘political tech¬ 
nologist and not a political philosopher*. 

Ever since his youth, Gadgil had been 
inclined towards the Left. This orienta¬ 
tion took a definite shape in London 
when Gadgil Joined the Indian Socialist 
Group and soon became its secretary. 
He established some sort of a rapport 
with the L.abour Party which often invit¬ 
ed him over to address seminars. Once, 
Gadgil was even inviteo to spieak on 
Acharya Vinoba Bhave’s Bhoodan 
Movement. That'* was in 1954, and 
Gadgil had Just graduated as a barrister 
from lancoln*s Inn. 

That Gadgil holds a law degree is just 
one of the little-known facts about the 
most public face of the AICC. 

"Did you know that it was I who had 
first suggested that all MPs, MLAs and 
AICC office-bearers should declare 
their assets?" asked Gadgil. "I had sug¬ 
gested this to P.V. Narasimha Rao five 
years back bcacuse this would give the 
party its necessary image. We even dis¬ 
cussed i! in the CWC but nothing 
happened." 

When asked what went wrong with 
Rao, Gadgil was uncustomarily lost fur 
zin answer. "You know, he is a pandit, a 
thinker," he said finally. "He has his own 
vision. Naturally, I thought he would 
buy my idea of starting a training college 
for budding Congress leaders like 
Labour Party’s Ruskin College at 
Oxford. You know they pick out young 
members and send them to Ruskin Colle¬ 
ge for two years where they are taught 
basic things that would help them in 
their political careers," he pointed out. 
But Rao did not buy that, 

"It was Indira Gandhi who gave me 
more than I wished," said Gadgil. "She 


made me minister and brought me to the months. When the Congress split in 
Rajya Sabha defying Y.B. Chavan’s January 1978,1 was in two minds. I final- 
wishes. She helped me to build up my ly Joined the Indira Congress in April," 
confidence. But PV did nothing for me." 

And why was that? "Perhaps he was A nd what will the learned fool do 
too scared of vShnrad Pawar," said ^%now? Especially when he dismisses 
Giidgil. (Gadgil and Pawar arc rivals at himself as irrelevant and a mi.sfit? 
the state level). But Gadgil bears no Gadgil has a dream. "I want to see the 
grudges now. Congress restored to its prc-’67 posi- 

Looking back, he says, he has only tion: radical, Left-of-the-centre,progrcs- 
two regrets. "I should have spent more sivc, pulsating, throbbing and dyna- 
time in state-level politics which I had mic,"hesays. 

deliberately avoided doing. Now, I He also has a wish. "1 want to be a 
think if 1 spent a few years in Maha- minister again. If given a choice, 1 
rashtra, I would have been better equip- would prefer the HRD (human resour- 
pcd." And added, "My second regret is ces development) ministry. Or then, 
that I deserted Indira Gandhi for a few law. I think with my experience I can 



"It was Indira Gandhi 
who gave me more than 
I wished/' said Gadgil. 
"She made me minister 
and brought me to the 
Rajya Sabha. She 
helped me to build up 
my confidence" 


bring a lot ol changes in these two 
areas," he says. 

But the obvious question is: why 
should he be given this chance? After 
all, he himself says that he was never a 
mass ledaer. And who bothers about an 
intellectual vibrator in today’s politics? 

He will, perhaps, continue to generate 
ideas, as he has been doing, with virtual¬ 
ly no takers. But again, he can afford to 
be hopeful. After all, a new era has 
begun. 

And Gadgil*s ideas may Just find 
some takers. • 
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RAJIV SHUKLA __ 

Out of tune 

The Sena ban on the GhulamAli concert hurts Indo-Pak cultural ties 


One must apprecia¬ 
te the statement of 
Prime Minister 
Atal Behari Vaj¬ 
payee condemning 
Shiv Sainiks for 
disrupting the con¬ 
cert of renowned 
Pakistani f^hazal 
singer Ghulam 
Ali. It is good that he assailed the Shiv 
Sena in Mumbai. After the Prime Mini¬ 
ster’s statement, I think Ghulam Ali as 
well as millions of his fans m India 
should forget the unfonunate episode 
without further damaging the cultural 
bonds between the two counines. 

The most unfortunate and ridiculous 
behaviour was shown by Shiv Sena 
chief Bal Thackeray and Maharashtra 
chief minister Manohar Joshi, who 
instead of pulling up their cadres for hoo¬ 
liganism supported their action. Such 
actions are not pro-Indian or patriotic. 
They cause more damage to the nation 
and the society. 

Ghulam Ali has been corning to this 
country for more than 25 yeiu-s now and 
he is more well-known here than any 
Indian artiste. His ghazals can be heard 
in every nook and comer of India right 
from the drawing rooms of posh colon¬ 
ies to the trucks, buses and taxis. 

I had first heard his famous "Hunga- 
ma hai kyon harpa, thodi si jo pee lee 
hai in a defence mess at Ladakh and all 
our military officers at the altitude of 
15,000 feet in the freezing winter night 
were enjoying it. If Ghulam Ali keeps 
our soldiers happy, what right do the 
Shiv Sainiks have to prevent him from 
singing in Mumbai? 

Ghulam Ali is such a person who 
never spoke a word against India and 
concentrated on his music. He has never 
been in controversies and. in fact, once 
condemned the Pakistan government for 
not allowing Indian artistes to perform 
in Pakistan. He is loved by most of the 
Hindu families in India and whenever he 
comes to Delhi he stays with a Hindu 
family at Sainik Farm. 1 had an opportu¬ 
nity to do a Rubaru programme with 
him and 1 found him very secular with 


no prejudices against India. 

Recently, along with my TV crew I 
visited Pakistan to shoot special episo¬ 
des and right from the Prime Minister to 
the common people, everyone cooperat¬ 
ed with us. Now, I apprehend that tomor¬ 
row fundamentalist organisations in 
Pakistan may create trouble for us on the 
lines of the Shiv Sena. 

Of late, it has been noticed that bilate¬ 
ral visits of film stars, singers, TV perfor¬ 


mers and journalists have increased. 
Pakistani artistes have voiced their feel¬ 
ings against the ban on their Indian coun¬ 
terparts, film personalities and movies. 
Prime Minister Nawaz Shanf relaxed 
the restnetions resulting in the visits of 
some Indian cutisles to Pakistan recently. 

We need to encourage this trend and 
make the atmosphere more conducive, 
instead of creating bitterness in the areas 
of music, film and cricket. On the one 
hand, they extended a warm reception to 
Dilip Kumar, Sunil Dutt and Dalcr 


Mchendi and on the other, we misbehav¬ 
ed with Ghulam Ali. It is also a fact that 
there has been a general hostility towar¬ 
ds India in Pakistan because of many rea- 
son.s, but India is always known for its 
large heartedness. We cannot sUK)p to 
the level of certain Pakistani fundamen¬ 
talist organisations. 

It is good that BJP MP Shatrughan 
Sinha also condemned the Sena for the 
unfonunate incident. It seems that Bal 


Thackeray is losing control over his 
cadre. I do not think that the Shiv Sai¬ 
niks had taken his permission before dis¬ 
turbing the concert. In fact, his son 
Uddhav did not even turn up though he 
was the chief guest. 

What I presume is that local Sena 
leaders arc becoming more independent 
and powerful. They all pretend to be 
mini-Bal Thackerays and misuse the par¬ 
ty fora. Now, one more organisation, the 
Bajrang Dal, is also following the foot¬ 
steps of the Shiv Sena. • 




GhulamAli has 
never spoken 
against India and 
concentrated on 
his music. Intact, 
he once 
condemned the 
Pakistan 

government for not 
ailowing Indian 
artistes to perform 
there 
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Good neighbours 

The BJP is not "anti-Bangladesh ", Vajpayee tells foreign minister A. S. Azad 


After the Sri Lankans, 
it was the turn of the 
Bangladeshis to seek 
reassurances from 
New Delhi that the 
change of government 
in this country will not 
mean a setback to the 
policies of Inder Kumar Gujral which 
had lent a new dimension to bilateral 
relations under the doctrine named after 
him. On a recent visit to the capital, fore¬ 
ign minister Abdus Samad Azad found 
that Atal Bchari Vajpayee is fully com¬ 
mitted to the Gujral doctrine of doing all 
that can be done to help Bangladesh with¬ 
out insisting on reciprocity. 

To record this is not to overlook that 
Dhaka did have a cause for worry. For, 
when the 30-year treaty on the sharing of 
Ganga waters was signed ir December 
1996, the BJP. in person of L.K. 
Advani, had opposed it in rather strong 
temis. The party that leads the ruling 
coalition here has also been raising the 
issues of illegal immigration from 
Bangladesh. But, of late, this problem 
appears to have become less pressing. In 
any case, Vajpayee was categorical in 
his declaration that the Ganga waters 
treaty will be "honoured in letter and spi¬ 
rit". He also told Azad that any insinua¬ 
tion to the effect that the BJP was "anti- 
Bangladesh" was a "lie". 

For his part, the Bangladeshi foreign 
minister offered the facilities of the Chit- 
tagong port for the transit of Indian 
goods to and from the sensitive north¬ 
east. These transit facilities had existed 
until the 1965 war between India and 
Pakistan and were never revived even 
after the Liberation of Bangladesh. Ironi¬ 
cally, despite the signing of the Ganga 
waters treaty and the agreement on the 
ending of the Chakma problem in the 
Chittagong Hill Tracts, there continues 
to be in Bangladesh resistance to the 
idea of transit facilities for India: it is felt 
that such facilities would "impinge on 
Bangladeshi security". 

This is so because the pathology of 
the domestic politics of Bangladesh has 
become a very negative factor in India- 


Bangladcsh relations. The Bangladesh 
Nationalist Party (BNP), headed by 
Begum Khaleda Zia, can sustain its 
implacable hostility to Sheikh Hasina’s 
government only on the basis of anti- 
Indianism, sedulously fostered during 
the 21 years separating the assassination 
of Sheikh Mujibur Rahman and the 
return of the Awaini League 
government. 

Despite the dangerously high level of 


political contention, however, realities 
of geography, economics and culture 
have begun to assert themselves and 
may, over time, reverse the present 
unhappy pattern. 

It is significant that the BNP has aban¬ 
doned its earlier opposition to the Ganga 
waters accord on principle. It now says 
that the treaty will "never be implemen¬ 
ted". .Scrupulous adherence to the trea¬ 
ty’s provisions will hopefully discredit 
this disingenuous propaganda. 

What the Bangla foreign minister did 
not say publicly but is worrying Dhaka 


is Mamata Banetjee’s vigorous cam¬ 
paign against the Ganga waters treaty. 
Everyone knows that her target is Jyoti 
Basu, one of the treaty’s architects, who 
was taken to his birthplace by his 
Bangladeshi hosts and generally lioni¬ 
sed. Evidently, inflamed domestic poli¬ 
tics becoming an enemy of sound fore¬ 
ign policy is no longer a one-way street. 

On the Bangladeshi side, an avoida¬ 
ble problem is that of the extradition of 


the wanted ULFA leader, Anup Chetia. 
Once again, India-bashers in 
Bangladesh have made it an issue of 
Bangladeshi sovereignty, as if trans- 
border assistance to terrorism and seces- 
sionism is a patriotic duty. Under pressu¬ 
re, the Hasina government is also soft- 
pedalling on the extradition process. It 
says that Chetia must first be tried in 
Bangladesh. It is vague on the question 
whether Chetia will have to undergo any 
sentence that may be awarded to him 
within Bangladeshi before being 
extradited. • 




Wbatiswor^ 

Dbaka is Mamata 
Baneijee's 
vigorous campaign 
gainst 
waters treaty. 
Evetyone knows that 
her taiget is Jyoti 
Basu, one of the 
treaty's arduiects. 
So, mflamed domestic 
polities becomit^ an 
enemy of sound 
foreign policy is no 
longer a one-way street 
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A legal victory may not 
be enough for the scion 
of the Mysore royal 
family to get back his 
ancestral home 



L ike many other royals in the 
country, Srikantadatta Nara- 
simharaja Wodeyar is a king 
without a kingdom. And it see¬ 
med that he would even end 
up as a prince without a palace. Last 
week, however, the Supreme Court 
came to his rescue and upheld an earlier 
High Court verdict that the magnificent 
Mysore Palace be handed back to him. 

Noniially, that should have been the 
end of it. Unfortunately for Wodeyar, 
scion of the erstwhile Mysore royal fami¬ 
ly, the Supreme Court verdict has only 
made the Karnataka government — 
which is reluctant to give up control 
over the palace — dig in its heels. ’The 
government intends to bring in a legisla¬ 
tion to take possession of the palace," 
said M.C. Nanaiah, the law minister in 
the J.H. Patel government. 

Wodeyar, a former Congress MP, has 
for long been battling the state govern¬ 
ment for the return of his property. The 
Mysore Palace, spread across 72 acres 
of land in the heart of the former capital 
of the Mysore kingdom, is just one of 
them. A barexjue structure built in the 
Indo-Islamic style of architecture, the 
palace is a popular tourist destination. 

The abolition of the privy purse is at 
the root of the battle over the palace. 
Wodeyar Vs father, Srijayachamara- 
jendra Wodeyar, the former king, asked 
the government just before his demise to 
maintain the palace since he did not have 
the resources to do so. The government 
passed an executive order in 1976 and 
.tcK)k charge of the palace. 

A few years later, Narasimharaja 
Wodeyar, who had been given a part of 
the palace as his residence, informed the 
government that as he was capable of 
maintaining the palace it should be retur¬ 
ned to him. When the government 
refused, he approached the High Court. 

On Its part, the state government 
believes that the 96-year-old palace — 
which took nine years to build and was 
inaugurated in 1906—is a national heri¬ 
tage and hence should be under its 
control. 

’’It IS a part of the state’s heritage and 

12 


history and the government should be 
vested with the responsibility of maintai¬ 
ning and protecting the building," says a 
government officer. 

The government also fears that if it 
loses control, Wodeyar might turn the 
palace into a five-.star hotel. "Wodeyar is 
more interested in the commercial 
aspect of the palace than in protecting 


Hotel hitch 

All of Wodeyar's 
commercial ventures 
have run agrSund 

odeyar’s battle with the 
government for the return of 
his property has been a long-drawn 
affair Right now, he has six cases 
pending before different courts 
regarding different palaces. 

Besides Mysore Palace, the other 
contentious property is the 


it," adds the officer, "that is why we 
want to keep it in our possession." 

"What is the heritage that these 
people are trying to protect? Under their 
management, part of the palace is being 
used as an open toilet. It is a big mess," 
scoffs Wodeyar. As for converting it 
into a fancy hotel, Wodeyar, who has 
been unsuccessful in running palaces as 

Bangalore Palace. Though it is much 
smaller than the Mysore Palace, it is 
situated on prime land covering more 
than a hundred acres and is a popular 
location for film shootings and 
private mega bashes. 

The government claims it wants to 
protect the palace and the 
tree-covered ground which acts as a 
lung for an increasingly polluted and 
congested Bangalore. It was taken 
over by the govefnment through a 
legislation a few years ago. Wodeyar 
went to court which has passed an 
interim order in favour of thCxState^ 

The final verdict is expected when 
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”What the government 
seems to be forgetting is 
that 1 have the 
fundamental right of 
residence," says 
Narasimharaja 
Wodeyar 


rigue 


hotels ciirlier, asks: "Just for the sake of 
argument, what is their problem if 1 do 
it? It is my property after all and I am 
free to do what I like with it." 

He, however, maintains that the ihrec- 
4 storeyed palace with a built area of 22 
acres will definitely not be converted 
into a hotel. "It is next to impossible to 
make this into a hotel because the palace 

the Supreme Court reopens in July 
after the summer vacation. 

The government is also in charge 
of Wodeyar^ s Lalitamahal Palace in 
Mysore. It has given it on a 90-ycar 

Urittamrtal Patocr iiM 
hotel nmhfthglfBC 



has only about eight rooms in different 
wings and they were all added as and 
when the need arose," says Wodeyar. 

Also, it is not equipped to handle 
guests. "Except during my sister’s wed¬ 
ding, even relatives have had to be put 
up at other places in Mysore since there 
are just not enough rooms here," he 
points out. Besides, royal convention 

lease to the India Tourism 
Development Corporation which is 
running it as a five-star hotel. 

Wodeyar also has the Femhill 
Palace at Ooty in Tamil Nadu which 
he unsuccess^lly tried to run as a 
hotel. Right now, it is the only palace 
which is not under dispute. 

Another palace unc^ renovation 
is the Rajmaha) Vilas Palace in 
Mysore whieh was also turned into a 
hotel l^t faiM. Anfi the 
Jaganmohan Patece is being 
maintained by a tnist. 

am sure of winning all the 
cases." says an optimistic Wodeyar. 


prohibits consumption of alcohol or 
meat inside the palace on a number of 
days. "When this is the case, how can it 
be run as a hotel?" asks Wodeyar. 

Moreover, Wodeyar is determined to 
bring back some of the splendour and 
gaiety of the old days. "Before the 
government took over, functions and 
festivals used to be held at the palace 
almost every month. We want to re¬ 
introduce that," he says. 

He even plans to exhibit a part of his 
own collection of jewellery, costumes, 
armoury, pictures and records. "What 
has been put on display now by the state 
government’s archaeological depart¬ 
ment which is in charge of the palace is 
not even one-third of my collection," he 
says. The jewel-encrusted golden royal 
throne, however, will still remain under 
lock and key and be on display for only 
ten days during the Dussehra festival, 

"I have ambitious plans to make the 
palace a secure and attractive tourist 
destination," asserts Wodeyar. 

B ut his plans can be implemented I 
only if the archaeological depart¬ 
ment vacates and the state government 
hands over the palace It has already 
shown its reluctance by ignoring 
Wodeyar’s notice to vacate So, now , 
Wodeyar has filed a contempt case I 
against the law minister and the deputy 
chief niini.ster. 

"What the government seems to be 
forgetting is that 1 have the fundamental 
right of residence in my property," he 
points out, "they cannot deny me that 
right." Besides, there are a number of 
temples on the palace grounds into 
which only the royal family is allowed 
and where religious functions have been 
held for two-and-a-half centuries by the 
Wodeyar family. "History and tradition 
are attached to these temples which are 
private properties of the family," he says. 

Given the state’s recalcitrant attitude. 
Wodeyar feels victimised. "Only in Kar- 1 
nataka and in respect of the Mysore 
royal family, has any government acted 
this way," he says pointing out that the 
royals in other parts of the country have 
retained control over their palaces. "All 
the government’s raving and ranting 
show their maliciousness." 

Despite the Supreme Court verdict in 
his favour, the case of the Mysore Palace 
might just drag on fw some more time. 
And Wodeyar might jusi have to wait to 
get back what he thinks is rightfully 
his. • 
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He’s 

reviled by his associates and lampooned by the media. But 


Subramaniam Swamy keeps coming back for more 

T ne year was 1984, a hot day in April. The plenary session of 
the Janata Party was on to elect a president. The contestants 
were Chandra Shekhar and Dr Subramaniam Swamy. 

Swamy was holding court. He was telling reporters in tones 
of righteous indignation why he was fighting Chandra 
Shekhar. "Look at the way things have deteriorated. He (Chandra 
Shekhar) is allowing mafia dons like Surajdeo Singh to capture booths 
and control the party. It's an intolerable situation," he was saying, when 
Chandra Shekhar walked in. 

"Kaa Swamy," drawldd Chandra Shekhar, fixing his gimlet eyes on 
Dr Swamy, his rival. Swamy immediately stopped what he was saying 
and stuttered a greeting. 

That Swamy lost that election was no surpri.se to anyone. Chandra 
Shekhar and he parted company and Swamy turned one of his bitterest 
critics. 

However, no one who knows Swamy was pailicularly surprised when 
he surfaced as a lieutenant of Charan Singh’s son Ajit Singh. When 
Chandra Shekhar decided that anti-Congress forces needed to 
consolidate themselves and invited Ajit Singh to become president of 
the Janata Party, Swamy was once again very much in evidence, this 
time as a supporter of Chandra Shekhar. 

In fact, the two forgot and forgave so much that Swamy decided to 
bury Surajdeo Singh, and Chandra Shekhar made 


Swamy’s politics is 
ideally suited to 
coalitions, 
espedally 
coalitions as we 
know them at the 
Centre: where 
persons are more 
important than 
parties, and it helps 
if those involved 
have short 
memories 
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There can be no reason, other than total amnesia, which prompted J. Jayalalitha (above) to bury the hatchet with Swamy 


him a minister in his government in 1991. 

Swamy's political career is replete 
with such parting and making up. His 
emotional resource-base is apparently 
huge: he has changed many parties since 
then, has shtiwri astonishing energy in 
making enemies and new friends, has 
been MP and minister, and will launch a 
new Front of patriotic fr)rces later this 
year, to fight the BJP and the RSvS. 

And who will lead the Front? Dr Sub- 
ramaniam Swarny, naturally. 

And who knows, the Front might 
actually take off, might depose the BJP 
(Dr Swamy's talent for deposing per¬ 
sons and parlies is legendary), and once 
elections are held, might even perform 
well electorally. 

In which case, cut to the dream 
sequence: Dr Subramaniam Swamy tak¬ 
ing the oath of secrecy — as Prime Mini¬ 
ster of India. 


G iven the current political scenario, 
this IS not such a difficult scenario to 
imagine. Especially when you consider 
Subramaniam Swamy’s skills. 

The falling out and subsequent rap¬ 
prochement with Chandra Shekhar was 
a mere bagatelle. Swamy’s politics is 
ideally suited to coalitions, especially 
coalitions as we know them at the Cen¬ 
tre: where persons are more important 
than parties, and it helps if those involv¬ 
ed have short memories. 

There can be no reason, other than 
total amnesia, which prompted AIAD- 
MK leader J. Jayalalitha, for example, to 
bury the hatchet with Swamy and threat¬ 
en the BJP government with withdraw¬ 
ing her support, if Subramaniam Swamy 
was not accommodated in the 
government. 

For it was Swamy’s one-man crusade 
against Jayalalitha which did tfie AIAD- 


MKin in 1996. Most of the cases against' 
Jayalalitha—misuse of her official posi¬ 
tion, corruption in the TANSl land 
cases, the disinvestment of the Tamil 
Nadu Industrial Development Corpora¬ 
tion (TIDCO) because of w'hich the 
government lost huge amounts of 
money — were all unearthed because of 
Swamy’s hard work. 

In fact, during Jayalalitha’s regime, 
Swamy was one of the few people to 
ever have had a face-olT with her. Her 
rivals M. Karunanidhi and G.K. Moopa- 
nar challenged her, but never threw the 
gauntlet down by openly confronting 
her on any issue. 

Among other things, Swamy told the 
Jain Commission, which was investigat¬ 
ing Rajiv Gandhi’s assassination, that 
Jayalalitha was involved in the conspi¬ 
racy to kill Rajiv Gandhi. As evidence, jk 
he cited the fact that though the meeting " 
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When Sunday met;SubiM»imiam 

I t all began with the food s<;rve(t aboard the Alliance Air flight, fnm Lochnow to 

1 -• iu ‘ •/.■V'S,*''v'.w ■ 

"What muck they've serv^;£»reiyoiragl3> 01 a mess. Or Subflimaiito StbatAy 
looked at me accusingly. Evliryfhing? "Yes, whether it is life, tivstM of the / 
country...” ..' 

And politics? "That too. In fact, that's the worst. It has bera reduOeii to ptnfcr' 
play. All that people want is to grab'authority. You find everyone drool^goyprttie 
Prime Minister’s chair. Even the tq<^a have joined the bandwagon, Iwy pr^'.. 
new leaders and have favourite wh^ing boys who are abused, for no >' 

Like? "You know, dear gill," heexpl^p^nsttddngly but affedtiCK^ty^ . 
"Subramaniam Swamy's name tops lilri. E^^one is out to attacktrie;.}intt .A ‘ 

paintedblacktimeandagain.‘'NotHue^InOte;. ' 

Doesn’t it hurt? Swamy shrugs his sh(h)]de^.^^fter sonw tiiue,lhingS:4^ ' 
affecti ng you. I bear no grudges against aiyone. ^y .time will come. I sh^ fig^ 
back." ' ■ 

1 interrupt the treati.se from the Gita. Isn’t te doing th^ afteati^ Was fltat' ’ 
why he was on this flight? "1 am talking 
to like-minded, sensible people. 

People who will make my front a 
reality." I nod knowingly,and learn 
later that Swamy on his way back 

from meeting Laloo Prasad Yadav. . 

The flight descends and we are back 
to earth, Out comes Swamy's mobile 
phone— "I’m back," he mumbles to it 
Catching me looking at him, he grins. 

"There are people waiting for me. 

People who still care for me and have 
faith in me. Friends." 

Does he also have eneiiues? He 
looks baffled. "None imi^itant enough 
to remember. I hold nothing against 
anyone." 

Suddenly he looks suspicious. Aslcs 
me what I do. I tell him I’m a joum^ 

Dead silence. "Which paper?" hea^' 
tersely. I tell him. "Sony, 1 don’t talk tp 
Sunday. Not worth it," says the nun 
who bears no grudges against atiyot^ 

He gets up and walks ofr. 

A d/tori-clad man icuifiu afleir 
holding on to the Janata Pafry 
supremo's mobile phone and briefed 
"What happened?" ask my collef^ius. 

I shrug. Now I know where Swamy’s 
genius lies; he’s constantly shooii)^ ; 
the piano-player. • 

Pmlla^Obotli/NmwMil'' 


"All that people want is to 
grab authority. Everyone 
drools over the PM’s chair. 
Even the media have joined 
the bandwagon. They prop 
new leaders and have 
favourite whipping boys who 
are abused for no 
reason...Subramaniam 
Swamy’s name tops the list. 
Everyone is out to attack me" 











Arch-RIvais 

Those who are out to get Swmy 


The latest to join tho^ who have 
vowed to have Swamy*s scalp. They 
were content to ignore each other, until 
Jedimalatii criticised Swamp’s cutrent 
mentor, J. Jayaialitha. at wldch an 
incensed Subramaniam Swamy lashed 
owatJethmalaoi. 

The current state of play is 2:1; 
Swamy is 1 because Jethmalani 
continues to be a minister. 


Has been hounded by Swamy for 
almost ten years now. First, it was 
telephone ta|q>ing. Then, it was 
cha^esof nepotism. It was Swamy 
whodid all the legal digging. 

Hegde says he is sony to see 
Jayaialitha Iteing used by Swamy as a 
pawn. What he doesn’t say is that if he 
gets a chance he will fix Swamy. 

>. The current state of play is 2:0. 
Swamy is zero becau.se not only is 
Hegde a minister, but also has more 
MLAs in the Karnataka Assembly than 
Swamy has in the Tamil Nadu 
Assembly. 


Swamy carried out a character 
assassination campaign of Vajpayee in 
the late Seventies and early Eighties. 
This was effective, because at (hat tinte 
Vajpayee was vulnerable—his party 
was virtually unrepresented in die Lok 
Sabha after the 1980election and there 
were few to defend him. However, 
Swamy was quick to make up with him 
when the latter became Prime Minister, 
and called on him. Vajpayee, not being 
a vindictive inan,.forgave Swamy a 
long time ago. 

The current state of play is 10:1. 
Swamy Is one because he’s managed to 



P.CHHMIIIBAIUM 


jolt the Vajpayee-led government 
repeatedly. Vajpayee is 10 because he 
knows he wouldn't have faced any of 
these {H'oblems if he’d made Swan^ a 
minister—and he didn’t 

P.Ghfctawbaram 

Both Swamy and Ctudambanun . 
studied at Harvard and tnepo^if^taqs 
from Tamil Nadu. Both 
But the similarities end-diete. Wbfie 



lINMMfilltlllW 


both were commerce ministers at some 
stage of their careers, Swamy couldn’t 
make it to the finance ministry while 
Cludtunbaram did. While Swamy 
[ clainied-^and re-launchcd—the 
Janata Patty, it made no dent in Tamil 
Nadu; on the mher hand, with 
I assodates like G.K. Moopanar, 

, Chidaardwnm’s Tamil Maanila 
: Congre^CIMC) performed so well in 
fbe 1^ to^ Sabha election that its tally 
could only have gone down in this 
election—which it did. 

Swamy filed several cases against 
Gudandiaram in the Supieme Court. 
All of them were dismissed, one where 
die court reprimanded Swamy. 
Qdtkunbaram tells fnends he has no 
fimeto waste on the likes of Swamy. 
But Swamy is indefuigaUe. 
''Ihecummat^ 

Swamy is,.1. tlHWgh neither is a 
tninhdm', people take Chidambaram 
sdii^Iy' 

; ThtH^Swamjr and KarouankSu were 
together in ^Mng the fiittaguicy.th^ 
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former became active in Tamil Nadu 
politics late in his political career. 
Swamy got close to Kaninanidhi 
during his campaign to unseat 
Jayalaittha when she was chief 
minister. Much of the groundwork in 
lodging cases of corruption against 
Jayalalitha was done by Swamy. So 
much so that the A AdMK 
government filed several defamation 
cases against Jayalalitha. 

Suddenly the two became the best of 
hriends and Karunanidhi became the 
target of Swamy attack. Now he has 
declared he will leave no stone 
unturned in bringing down the DMK 
government in Tamil Nadu. He is the 
one politician who has proved that 
playing political turncoat pays: though 
he changed sides just before the 

'8COnPNCW9 



general elections, the pet^Ie etec^ 
him to the Ltdt Sabha with a 
convincing margin. 

The current of play is 1 

Swamy is 2 because Karunanidhi is 
fighting an eventually-losing bottte to 
retain his govemmem. 

ttVenkataramaii 

Though he’s an old war horse, he 
doesn't miss a trick. Which is \yhy the 
fbimer Ptesident of India w^ptesfHBt. 
at ^1 meelii^ of die BJP asit vras, 
about to form a govenunent. 

Veitkataramattwasonet^;.. v. 
Jayalalitha’s mentots in theCNglM^s^ 
but when the Congress s^t up in 
Tamil Nadu he became a dcActo' ' 
AlADMK member. 

Swamy's attitude to him has varied 
depending <m how he vieWedr^ 

, AlADMK, In 1994.Swairiy^M^ined 
' Rnerident VenkiAaranm’sbooi^^ 
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Gandhi addressed was a joint one. 
Jayalalitha .stayed in Dharmapuri and 
didn’t come for the Sriperumbudur mee¬ 
ting; that at about the lime Gandhi was 
assassinated, she was pacing up and 
down, asking anxiously if there was 
’’any news", and that she had made state¬ 
ments in support of the LTFE (the Jain 
Commission was given newspaper clip¬ 
pings of statements she had made). 

One would have thought that after say¬ 
ing all this against Jayalalitha, Swamy 
would be banished from Tamil Nadu, let 
alone Poes Gardens where the A DMK 
leader lives. 

But then because of Swamy’s unique 
charisma and talent, not only did he man¬ 
age to make up with her, but also ensur¬ 
ed everyone had forgotten all charges 


Subramaniam Swamy is far 
ahead of his times. It appears 
that India is not ready yet for 
a politician who is a 
fimdamentalist in 
relationships, is not above 
using a little blackmail to 
make people see things his 
way, and is unable to woik in a 
team 


the two had made against each other just 
a few years ago. 

But then politics is about dynamism 
and changing pu.sitions. And there are 
few as gcxxl at this as Subramaniam 
Swamy. 

W hen Swamy made the charges 
against Jayalalitha he did, she pres¬ 
sed her own arsenal into action. She got 
Ram Jethmalani into action, who told 
the Jain Commission he had found evid¬ 
ence of Swamy’s links with the Libera¬ 
tions Tigers of Tamil Eelam (though 
Swamy had consistently said that the 
LTTE was a ‘pariah* for him). 

Not only this. Jethmalani argued that 
Swamy was involved in the activities of 
Chandra Swami. who may have known 
something about Rajiv Gandhi’s assassi¬ 
nation. Swamy, he said, was on the trust 


•UNDAY Miiy 1998 
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Chandra Shekhar (above) and Subramaniam 
and than fall out again 

floated by Chandra Swami — and there¬ 
fore, knew about funds the trust had got, 
where they had come from and where 
they had gone (Swamy quit the trust 
later). Maybe the government should 
make inquiries in Monte Carlo in the 
banks owned by the BCCI? 

When the BJP government was form¬ 
ed and Jayalalitha decided to support it, 


Swamy partod ways, patched up, 


instead of siding with her lawyer Jcth- 
malani, Jayalalitha sided with Subrama¬ 
niam Swamy in gunning for Jethmalani 
— another instance of Swamy’s skills at 
influencing and persuading his 
associates. 

"When Swamy wants something, he 
has no compunctions about getting it— 
no matter whom he has to meet for it," 


A Janata Dal associate who^ 
has known Swamy for years 
says anyone who is as 
hrilliant as persevering and 
with as deep pockets as 
Subramaniam Swamy, cannot 
but reach his goal one day— 
the prime ministership of India 


says a Janata Dal national executive 
member, who has known Swamy since 
1975, when he returned to India incogni¬ 
to to work in the underground against 
the Emergency. 

Swamy has fought with Chandra 
Shekhar and made up with him. P.V. 
Narasimha Rao used him to ensure a 
majority for his government in a quid 
pro quo arrangement where Swamy was 
given a minister of state rank to negotia¬ 
te labour and trade issues at GATT. He 
sunck up a friendship with Ajit Singh 


RUNNING BATTIE 


Swamy and the RSS 

i> well-blown that Subramaniam Swamy started life as a mnnber of die 
Rad«riya Swayamsevak Sugh (RSS). before becoming a mmRM^of the Jant 
Songh. Today he is a bitter critic of the sangh and makes no bones about tiie ftet 
that the sangh (read Sudarshan) was adamant that he not be given apoitfolioiitthO 
BJPgovenunent. 

^ Swamy is now having a tunning battle with the RSS in Taimi Nadu. He v 

"Out of my missions is to ftee the country from the pernicious ^ectof ttekSS >' 
which today has an octopus-like grip on aU the gov ernment * 

Swanqr has chaiged tte Tamil Nadu chief minister, M. Kanmanfatfe, * 

eataKfing an (dive branch to the RSS, especially to the Hindu Munoaid ^ 
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^ Narasimha Rao (above) used Swamy to 

ensure a malorlty for his government In 
a quid pro quo arrangement whereby 
Swamy was given a minister of state 
rank 

and got himself a Rajya Sabha MPship 
from UP as part of the arrangement. 
After Rajiv Gandhi’s assassination, he 


Swamy told the Jain Commission that Jayalalltha was Involved in the 
conspiracy to kill Rajiv Gandhi (above) 


recommended that T.N. Scshan be 
appointed chief election commissioner 
and made sure the latter acted in consul¬ 
tation with him. And dropped his cam¬ 
paign against Jayalalitha, earning him¬ 
self so much gratitude that she nearly 


withdrew support to the BJP govern¬ 
ment over the issue of his ministership. 

With such talents, surely Swamy 
should have been somewhere else 
today? So what’s wrong with this 
picture? 
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O nly that the only constant in this 
equation is Swamy himself. That he 
was the first politician to have rejected 
socialism as a credo that doesn’t work, is 
a tribute to his brilliance. That he was 
the first one to have espoused closer Indi¬ 
an relations with Israel and China has 
been vindicated by development in rec¬ 
ent history. 'Fhat he actively worked to 
build an alternative to the LTTE by back¬ 
ing and supporting rival Tamil groups, 
shows that he understood before everyo¬ 
ne else what the Tamil movement in Sri 
Lanka was all ab<iut. 

So if he’s so smart, as the Americans 
say, how come he ain’t rich? 

Maybe because Subramaniam 
Swamy is far ahead of his limes. It 
appears that India is not ready yet for a 
pi^litician who is a fundamentalist in rela¬ 
tionships, is not above using a little 
blackmail to make people see things his 
way, and is unable to work in a team. 

Swamy has now launched a front 
against the \angh. With his party- 
pooping talents he might make some 
headway breaking into an organisation 
as close-knit as the RSS. More so 
because there is political evidence that 
the majority of the Indian people are still 
opposed to Hindutva. Even in the RSS, 
there is a small group of people which 
believes that the catholicity of Hinduism 


Jethmalanl had argued that Suramy was 
Involved In the activities of 
Chandra SwamI (above) who may have* 
known somothing about Raiiv Gandhi’s 
assassination 



must be respected. Admittedly this 
group is insignificant at the moment. 
But with sufficient moral authority and 
credibility, this group can be strengthen¬ 
ed and made to grow. 

But is Swamy the one to bring to bear 
this moral authority? One of the main 
reasons for the decline of the Congress 
and increasing acceptability of the RSS- 


BJP is the moral bankruptcy of the Con¬ 
gress. A person with the moral standing 
of, say, Gandhi, could have debunked 
the RSS. Swamy has to go a long way. 

Also, Indian society is unchanging at 
one level. But it is dynamic at another. In 
1994, Swamy launched a movement to 
defend and protect Brahmins and Brah- 
minism because, in his view, Brahmins 
were the victims of attacks by the Samaj- 
wadi Party (SP)-Bahujan Samaj Party 
(BSP) government in UP. With this, he 
made crystal clear his view on the Dalit 
and Mandal issues. 

So what does he stand for? Himself, 
that’s obvious. Politicians are the only 
people who stand between Swamy and 
his vision of India. Because politicians 
don’t trust mercenaries. Especially 
when they don’t know whose mercenary. 

Because there are no takers for hir^ 
hands, Swamy may find the going 
tough. On the other hand, a Janata Dal 
associate who has known him for seve¬ 
ral years says anyone who is as brilliant, 
as persevering and with as deep pockets 
as Subramaniam Swamy, cannot but 
reach his goal one day—the prime mini¬ 
stership of India. Whether that will be a 
good or bad thing for India is another 
matter altogether. • , 

AdMPHadnlm/NmwDmM 
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DIPLOMACY 


Bridging 

the gulf 

Oman seeks stronger ties with India 


I t IS a proverbial case of turning the 
other cheek. Oman has chosen a 
unique way of demonstrating to 
the BJP-led government tliat the 
more the pinpricks from New 
Delhi to Indo-Oman relations, the grea¬ 
ter is its determination to strengthen the 
friendship between the two countries. 

Last week, a large, 70-member dele¬ 
gation from India’s closest neighbour in 
the Gulf landed in New Delhi to reiterate 
the oil-rich Sultanate’s determination to 
complete a task which former Pnme 
Minister P.V. Narasimha Rao initiated 
when he visited Oman in 1993: revival 
of a 3,000-year-old relationship bet¬ 
ween India and Oman, which had been 
interrupted by colonialism and Cold 
War compulsions. 

It was the largest foreign delegation 
yet to travel to India since the new 
government took office in New Delhi. It 
included ministers, entrepreneurs, oil 
and gas industry specialists, strategic 
business planners, artistes, fashion 
designers, travel and aviation 
representatives. 

But It was not the diversity of such a 
large team from a small Gulf stale that 
made it different. The delegation had 
arrived in New Delhi at a time when wel I - 
orchestrated efforts to undo what had 
been achieved in Indo-Oman relations 
since the Rao visit was at its height, 

Rao signed agreements in Muscat, 
which paved the way for four landmark 
joint ventures: a US$ 1.2 billion fertili- 
.ser project using Omani gas, the entire 
production from which would be bought 
by India, one oil refinery in Bina 
(Madhya Pradesh) and a second one in 
Ratnagiri (Maharashtra) for which 
Oman would guarantee crude and a sub¬ 
sea pipeline to supply Omani gas to 
India. All these projects were a quick 
response from the Indian government— 



then in the full steam of economic libe¬ 
ralisation — to huge discoveries of oil 
and gas in Oman in 1993. Five years 
later, two of the four joint ventures have 
fallen by the wayside: the. pipeline, 
because it was found to be technically 
ahead of its time, and the Ratnagiri refi¬ 
nery because it became embroiled in dis¬ 
putes over acquisition of land. 

The fertiliser project and the Bina refi¬ 
nery are, however, well on schedule. 



A handicraft shop In Oman: stMlMd 

In history 

But those in India who have left no stone 
unturned in their constant effort since 
economic liberalisation to sabotage 
every project involving foreign invest¬ 
ment have been doing their best to undo 
the progress in both cases. 

I t is against this backdrop that the Oma¬ 
nis decided to signal through their 
large delegation that despite all the rec¬ 
ent pinpricks, they were determined to 
push ahead with what India and Oman 
had committed to doing together five 
years ago. 

Maqbool AH Sultan, Oman’s mini¬ 


ster for commerce and industry, ration¬ 
alises his country’s decision to forge a 
new relationship with India as a sequel 
to developments on both sides: "India is 
not what it was before the economic 
reform programme. On the other hand, 
the gas reserves found in Oman in 1993 
made it logical for us to go for gas-based 
industrialisation." 

He says Oman’s proximity with India 
made it the natural market of first choice 
for the Sultanate’s products. "It makes 
economic sense for us to also look at 
India as the nearest source for our 
supplies." 

Haitham bin Tarik Al-Said, secretary- 
general of Oman’s ministry of foreign 
affairs adds: "When India and Oman 
started the process of annual poUtical 
consultations at the foreign ministry 
level after Rao’s visit, we found that 
although Indo-Omani ties were entirely 
trouble-free, the page on bilateral rela¬ 
tions was blank. Both sides agreed that it 
had to be given some content." 
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OniM’s nil«r SuHm QaboM Mn Said 
la Naw OaM In 1M7: loaklntf for a 

small and medium enterprises in India 
and capital-intensive projects both in 
Oman and in third countries. 

Despite the slow-grinding govern¬ 
ment machinery in India, which has 
come in the way of a rapid economic alli¬ 
ance between the two countries, and the 
inability among sections of the Indian 
political leadership to understand the 
full potential of the bilateral relation¬ 
ship, linkages between India and Oman 
have acquired a momentum of their own. 

A surprising case is the rising number 
of Indian tourists to Oman — an unlike- 


T he full potential of ties between India 
and Oman will, however, be realised 
only when the nascent grouping of Indi¬ 
an Ocean Rim (lOR) countries comes 
into being. India and Oman are both 
founding members of the lOR group. 

Precisely 500 years ago, when Vasco 
da Gama was looking for a new sea route 
to India, it was an Omani pilot who final¬ 
ly guided the Portuguese explorer 
through the Indian Ocean to India. With 
the lOR grouping on the threshold of 
becoming a viable reality, blessed by its 
huge oil and gas deposits, the Omanis 
realise that for them history could repeat 
itself in the 21st century, thanks to the 
Sultanate’s vital location on the Indian 
Ocean. 


AnKMtornliMcIi rasortat AISuhaMI :|KHMilaraiiioiigliitflmtoiifftato 




Unconcerned by the efforts of profes¬ 
sional project-wreckers in India to undo 
Indo-Omani joint ventures, Sultan has 
now proposed that the private sectors in 
both countries should underwrite the 
1993-commitment to an economic part¬ 
nership by setting up a US$ 100 million 
holding company for undertaking pro¬ 
jects in India, Oman and in third 
countries. 

Economic ministries in New Delhi 
are now studying the proposal, which is 
on the lines of a 1992 initiative by Singa¬ 
pore to kickstart economic relations 
through Parameswara Holdings, a simi¬ 
lar holding company. Parameswara 
Holdings has since played a major role 
in key Singapore-India ventures such as 
the upcoming information technology 
Park in Bangalore and the proposed 
international airport, also in Bangalore. 

The captains of Omani business, who 
have responded favourably to Sultan’s 
proposal, are looking at computer soft¬ 
ware as well as Indian technology-based 



Despite India’s slow-grinding government 
machinery and the inability among sections of the 
political leadership to comprehend the full 
potential of the bilateral relationship, linkages 
between India and Oman have acquired a 
momentum of their own 


ly destination by usual Indian standards. 
Last year, as many as 20,000 Indians 
visited the Sultanate purely for tourism 
— an increase of 3.000 from the previ¬ 
ous year. This figure excludes the large 
number of Indians who visit their rela¬ 
tives in Oman and shopping couriers 
who make day trips and carry back 
goods for resale at a profit in India. 

Together with an Indian population 
of3.20,000 resident in Oman—the larg¬ 
est expatriate group in the Sultanate — 
they keep flights out of Delhi, Mumbai, 
Chennai and Thiruvananthapuram abso¬ 
lutely full even with the onset of summer. 


Oman’s ruler, Sultan Qaboos bin 
Said, has consciously chosen India as a 
partner in this search for a new role for 
his country in the lOR area. If India 
shows the foresight to grasp the hand 
that has been extended in such a partner¬ 
ship, it will have laid solid foundations 
for its role in the emerging lOR scenario. 

But if New Delhi fails to grab this initi¬ 
ative, it will have missed yet another 
opportunity to extend its influence in the 
Gulf just as it did during the oil boom in 
the 1970s. • 

K.P, Nmymr/Muacmi 


•UNOAV May 1886 
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POLITICS 




Gathering 

Gale 

With senior BJP leaders in UP demanding 
CM Kalyan Singh's removal, the state 
government is in for trouble 

U ttar Pradesh is once again Mayawati is said to have gt)nc lo the ext- 
bccoming a pt^litical hot ent ol'impressing upon the BIP bigwigs 
spot for the Bharatiya in the capital that a smooth transfer of 
Janata Party (BJP)-led power was possible provided the BJP 
government at the Centre, agreed to a change of leadeiship. 

Much to Prime Minister AtalBehari Vaj- So the sense of apprehension among 
payee’s discomfiture, there is infighting Kalyan Singh’s detractors is quite under- 
within the BJP in Lucknow'. Today, standable. Knowing Singh's aggressive 
chief minister Kalyan Singh is battling and vindictive nature, they believe once 
against the members of his own sangh Singh is comfortably ensconced in the 
parivar to remian in power. And things saddle, he would crack the whip to make 
have come to such a pass that some party up for the humiliation he suffered during 
leaders — Raj Nath Singh, Lalji Tan- Mayawati’s chief ministership. Further, 
don, Kalraj Mishra, etc. — are trying to he would also get even with his detrac- 
oust Kalyan Singh from the chief mini- tors for siding with Mayawati at his hour 
ster’spost. of crisis. 

Trouble began when a disgruntled sec- Kalyan first paid back Mayawati in 

tion of the state BJP leadership wanted the same coin by staging a coup in the 
tooust Kalyan Singh. They were grumbl- BSP and wooed away over a dozen 
ing ever since Kalyan Singh took over as MLAs. And then, settled the scores with 
CM and were looking for an opportune his party colleagues. The report submitt- 
moment to revolt. In the past, these cd by the CAG showed their complicity 
leaders who enjoyed close camaraderie with Mayawati in the Rs 120 crore 
with the BSP leader, helped the then Ambedkar Park scam, 
chief minister, Mayawati, to create pro- Thus, Kalyan Singh’s smart political 
blcms for Kalyan Singh. At that lime, manocuvrings along with the state BJP 




(From Left) L.K. Advani, A.B. 
Valpayee and M.M. Joshi with 
Kalyan Singh, Rajnath Singh and 
Tandon: can they save the House of 
UP? 

chief, Raj Nath Singh, not only silenced 
the dissenting voices in the stale but also 
succeeded in paralysing the Congress in 
UP. His hour of glory, however, was 
fleeting. 

S oon, the "anti-Kalyan" lobby got 
into action. The first salvo was fired 
when they roped in Raj Nath Singh and 
drove an wedge between him and 
Kalyan. They succeeded in convincing 
Raj Nath Singh that he was being cold- 
shouldered and not offered key position 
in public functions despite his clout and 
importance in the state politics. For 
instance, the "Kshairiya sammelan orga¬ 
nised by an MLC who invited Kalyan 
Singh as the chief guest and didn’t give 
much importance to Raj Nath. 

For the central leadership, the souring 
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ot rclaiKMiship belween the two leaders 
IS a great blow to the BJP. Because, it is 
the Kalyan-Raj Nath duo which not only 
ensured BJP’s return to power in UP but 
alst) managed to increase the party’s tal¬ 
ly in the recent Lok Sabha elections to an 
all-time high; 60 (with the three allies). 

Political observers feel Kalyan Singh 
IS also to be blamed for his dilemma. He 
gave his detractors an opportunity by lan¬ 
ding himself in a controversy. In a smear 
campaign, the detractors highlighted 
Kalyan’s closeness to a woman munici¬ 
pal corporator Kusum Rai, and how he 
doled out Rs 5 crore just for the develop¬ 
ment of her municipal ward. 

Since the figure was disproportionate 
to the financial allocations generally 
made to other municipal wards in the 
state capital, many eyebrows were rais¬ 
ed in the government. And this was fol¬ 
lowed by the laying of a foundation 
stone for a Rs I crore-hospital in the 
same area by the chief minister. 

Kalyan tried to get away by explai¬ 
ning: "After all, the fund allocation is 
not for any individual, it is for improv- 


In his meetings with Raj 
Nath Singh and Kaiyan 
Singh, Prime Minister Atal 
Behari Vajpayee exhorted 
the two ieaders to bury the 
hatchet. After all, the BJP 
leadership can't afford to 
have any troubie in this 
crucial state 


ing civic amenities in an area that has 
remained rather neglected." And his sup¬ 
porters argued, "What’s wrong if a muni¬ 
cipal corporator is demanding funds for 
the betterment of her ward." 

Politically convincing, but what 
about the special security cover provid¬ 
ed to Kusum Rai at the behest of the 
CM's office? Moreover, she is also said 
to have managed the CM’s secretarial to 


send wireless messages to other districts 
for providing similar security during her 
visits there. 

All this provided enough ammunition 
for the Kalyan wSingh-baiters. They slam¬ 
med Kalyan Singh for frequently visit¬ 
ing the municipal corporator’s area and 
also for becoming more and more "inac- 
ccssibile" to his ministers, MLAs and 
MPs, while allowing a tree access to the 
‘corporator’. 

I nitially, attempts were made by the 
rebels to draw the attention of Sunder 
Singh Bhandari, the then BJP national 
vice-president and also in-charge of the 
BJP affairs in UP. But that failed to cut 
much ice. Apparently, Bhandari had 
snubbed them by warning that all this 
tatruisha would only prove detrimental 
to the party. 

At this juncture, the dissidents found 
a leader in Raj Nath Singh who came for¬ 
ward to carry their message to New 
Delhi. They believe that with Kalraj Mis- 
hra, the one-time contender for UP’s top 
job, not ready to renew his claim, they 
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POLITICS 


"Difference of opinkm is purely ^ 

an in-house affair" 

'■ . . . . . . . . . . . 

Kalyan Singh on the charges levelled against him by Ms partymen 


Kafyan Singh, perhaps, never 
faced such an uphlU task before. In 
the past, he has succes^ftsUyput t^a 
famidablefioftt against political 
adversaries like Midayam Singh 
Yadov and Maipimh. bmtodeyhe’s 
finding the going natty tou^ His 
partymen have kmnehed a 
character-assassination cammign 
against him and want him to leave 
iMcknow. 

Fu^ aware efthe dangers of 
launching a counter-offensive 
against his ownpartymen (as it 
wouidgive a deathblow to an 
(dready fragile arrangement which 
foisted the BJP to the nation‘s 
poittically most crucial state), 
Kalyan Singh is walking the 
tightrope. In this interview, Smgh 
talks about his dilemma. Excerpts • 

Sunday: Of late, your acSenu bave 
created dissenaiw in your party. 
Kalyan Siii||i! This is afalse 
allegation. Tliere can always be 
difference of opinion in any 
democratic set-up. But that is puiely 
an in-house affair. 

Q: Your partymen GOn^hdntiuit 
you’re inacc^ble and tiud even 
ministm find it difficult to meet 
you. 

A: This isacanard and 1 can refute 
withcxinaete evidence (pu//ing out 
sheets from his files). Look at this, 
hem is noy sdiedule which speaks for 
Uself Tt^ngs are fixed for 
ministers, MPs, MLAs, heads 
public undertakings and local bodies. 

Bmides, tnembm (ff Ae inate 

. par^ executive, district, city unit 
«lum and other offiCe-beatm also 
have been given time. And mind you, 
these ate not metely notices put up 
outside my ofiftce or residence, these 
irtten have bemi sem to eachof Aem 
indivkhiaBy finm my side. 

,But tim ttndi^p ^tw»ffcteda^ 
ccmpielnta wet« niiacie 



by your party ctdieaguea? 

A: Again. All B not tnie. I have done 
this fiom AC beginnAg. I meet 

ministers Adce a we^ MPs and 
MlAs twice rad oAm once a liftek, 
Besides, I have fixe^ every Moodty 
fat Janata darshm at my effidti 
residence, where hundr^ turn up 
wiA their grievances winch ate 
heard and even mcmitored hy my 
semtapid. 

Qi Ihntymen aBege ffwtyou «re 
Burimindedhyacoterieof ^ 
bweaiicrat* of apanOcnitidPlt^^ 
iHhoc^fiAridyopTW^^ And 
ptribOc nginment|ridmaca)|pt^^ 
Atl#mdt««you.irmhOt 
doMhtattdl by rayone, TheiMiAiepi 
of ca^.catenftis once nonsense. 
Andaafnrtjbo 
ImeetdietnkA 

OtBeamsayti^y^dniiolW /. 
I|eedto 1 iic«dy^tmyew 0 ili^^ 
coaenjaea \ 

^ \ r 


andpostiiqp? 

A: That’s a blatant lie. I have 
retyonded to Ae recommendations 
of ministers, MPs and MLAs m Ac 
recent administrative reAuffle 

Q: Does Aat nman Ae Arge-scale 
transfm ordered by you recently 
wrae poHtleaBy motivated? 

A: Certainly not. The critena A Ac 
aAsAistrafive reshuffle were 
integrity, capability and merit. But, 
of course, I did make certain changes 
on Ae advice of the public 
rqaesentadves. 

. K^DIAi’tAitlaadtoAifA^el 
luulpifhpteaii^^ 

^ oiAamUiu^ because they 
Mlbsed A sucenmb to undue 
dtonanBstifyoitytoBtylead^ 

At]A). UyoukAkrtlheBsLyopudll 
.<.fMthtt)n aBsuchemes wb^*, 
...piAAudem^bdstomltototrrafen, ,v, 
AemiaM^olScm hato beto 
,* glVeitstyimly Bbfksrtatttstots 
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elsewhere. Take ease of 
KumarJ shifted hiih from title" 
position ofDM,Kan|^ now he'ii , 
holding:^officeofvice-dha|tman 
of Lik^imw Development Anthoilty. 

Q: Then why aB thb ii^^diiite 
within yoiir party? Why are nto 
leaders demanding that you be 
shifted to the Cetdre? 

A; Well, I don’t deny that right ftom 
day one, some people want to have 
me shunted off to Delhi. 

Q: Don’t you think this bgdng to 
weaken the party? 

A: So far, thc“parly has only 
improved its graph. When 1 took oath 
as CM in October 1997, we had a 
support of 222 MLAs in die 
425-member UP Assembly. The last 
time, we had to prove our majority on 
the floor of the House, we registered 
a support of 226. In the Vidhan 
Sabha biennial elections, BJP 
bagged 26 out of the 39 seats that 
went to the polls. And in the Lok 
Sabha polls, we managed to’take our 
tally to 60 ( with the three allies) 
in UP'S 85 Lok Sabha seats. 

t* 

Q: But your detractors feel that 
your actions will once again bring 
Mulayam and Mayawati under a 
common political banner. 

A: That is just a conjecture. I don't 
see any such possibility. 

Q: Yety people are so desperate to 
throw you out of this place that 
they have resorted to 
character-assassination... 

A: I would not like to talk about H 
now. But let me make it very clear 
that I will speak when the time comes. 

Q: What about Kusum Rai, the 
munidpai corporator^ whosie 
closeness to you has created tids 
storm? 

A; It’s a great shame diat some 
p^ple should stoop down to such 
viUncation. She is an active public 
worker and has received attention 
because of the exemplary 
develppmetital work she to 
undertaken in her ardL As for to 
association with my family^ if 
old relationship between the two 
families and there is no secrecy 
it. • 


could easily project Raj Nath as an alter¬ 
native to Kalyan. 

The rebels now bided their time. And 
then came the statement of Kusum Rai. 
Speaking to the press, she hit out not 
only against Raj Nath but also against 
the two BJP ministers, whom she held 
responsible for spreading the malicious 
stories about her and Kalyan Singh. 

Immediately, Raj Nath Singh, Lalji 
Tandon, the minister for housing and 
urban development, and Kalraj'Mishra, 
the minister for public works and tou¬ 
rism, strongly reacted by demanding a 
disciplinary action against the "inso¬ 


lent" corporator. But Kalyan Singh was 
unperturbed. He defended her in an inter¬ 
view, where he said, "What does one do 
when you drive the person against the 
wall?" 

This was the last straw for Raj Nath 
and the dissidents. They left for Delhi to 
give their side of the story to the party 
bosses. Subsequently, Kalyan Singh too 
met the BJP central leaders to explan his 
position. What transpired in the meet¬ 
ings is not known, but it is clear from the 
statements of both Raj Nath and Kalyan 
that Prime Minister A.B. Vajpayee 
doesn't want trouble in UP. So the two 
leaders have been asked to bury the 
hatchet. 

Meanwhile, relations between 
Kalyan Singh and the two other power¬ 
ful state ministers — Lalji Tandon and 


Kalraj Mishra — have also soured. Tan¬ 
don flew into a rage when the CAG 
report indicted him in the Ambcdkar 
Park scam. For this, Tandon has accused 
the chief minister for selectively leaking 
out "portions of the CAG report" to the 
press. Kalyan Singh, however, denied 
this. "I have not even seen the report," he 
told mediapersons, "I am sure the media 
have its own sources." 

Kalraj Mishra,on the other hand, bla¬ 
mes KaJyan Singh for the pressure thal is 
mounting on him within the party to con¬ 
test the forthcoming by-election for the 
Vidhan Sabha in June. His term in the 


Upper House is expiring in July. Mishra, 
who has never contested an election in 
his entire political career, is jittery and 
though unhappy with Kalyan, he is try¬ 
ing to hide his ire for the moment. After 
all, he needs the CM’s blessings for ensu¬ 
ring a third consecutive term in the 
Vidhan Parishad. 

So going by the nature of political 
equations in the state, prospecis 
don>look good for the BJP and Kalyan 
Singh. Although, for the time being, 
both Raj Nath and Kalyan might have 
buried their differences, the acrimony 
could .surface any moment. And that 
could spell further trouble for the BJP 
top brass who are already facing discont¬ 
ent from the other allies. • 

Shamt PrmfBmn/Utckncw 



(From left) Kanshl Ram, Mayawati and Kalyan Singh: happy days are over 
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PROFILE 


Song 

Sangh 

blue 

UP chi^ minister Kalyan Singh is tired of having 
his knuckles rapped 


H is troubles never seem to 
end. And every time, they 
are caused by his party. 
KaJyan Singh was per¬ 
fectly happy running his 
government in Lucknow, mostly by 
dint of punctuality (he has a fetish 
about time management) and caste (he 
is a Lodh, an important backward- 
class icon in the upper-caste BJP poli¬ 
tics of our times) when Delhi decided 
to intervene. Rath yatras and Ram 
shila yatras were fine, because he was 
in the Opposition and it gave him some¬ 
thing to t^k about. But did the BJP real¬ 
ly have to bring up the Babri Masjid 
issue when he was chief minister? 

Bring it up they did. And no one car¬ 
ed about Kalyan Singh* s feelings 
when he gave his word to the Supreme 
Court that no harm would come to the 
Babri Ma.sjid, and the structure was 
demolished by members of his own 
party. They could have afforded to do 
it — they didn’t have a government to 
run; and what did being proved a liar 
before the Supreme Court matter to 
them? 

Anyway, he lost the government 
and that was that. President’s Rule was 
imposed on UP. If he asked himself 
savagely whether this was what he had 
spent hours and days to achieve, he 
told no one. His party had done an 


injustice to him, but he wasn’t going to 
make this public. He won accolades 
for his stoicism. Everyone said how 
brave he was. Fine words, but they did¬ 
n’t make up for the loss of the chief 
ministership. 

Time passed and he became chief 
minister of UP again. Okay, it was a 
slender margin, but he was chief mini¬ 
ster, wasn’t he? The BJP was in power 
Tn one more state, right? 

Then it happened a second time. 
Just before the general elections, those 
supporting him decided that the grass 
would be greener on the other side of 
the fence and went across. In the morn¬ 
ing on the day Naresh Aggarwal & Co. 
pulled out of his government, Singh 
was happily telling the election agent 
of Atal Behari Vajpayee in Lucknow 
that the BJP was going to get 60-plus 
seals in UP. He stopped to take a sip of 
water, and heard that Aggarwal had 
withdrawn support to the government. 
Jagdambika Pal had become chief 
minister of UP. 

Kalyan Singh abandoned hope but 
the courts came to his rescue. The 
Governor’s action was criticised. His 
government was restored. This time he 
was taking no chances. He invited any¬ 
one who would come to join him. He 
offered them ministerships and chair¬ 
manships and other -ships. The Sangh 


looked askance, but Kalyan was defi¬ 
ant. The Sangh was not the one fight¬ 
ing elections and forming govern¬ 
ments. What did it know about 
realpolitik? \ 

But just when he thought he’d mana¬ 
ged to get things under control—brib¬ 
ed enough legislators, won over 
enough small parties, even lobbied 
with the Centre to declare Uttarakhand 
a separate state—his party was at him 
again. 

What does the BJP in UP want? 

In sociological terms, it is trying to 
clarify who the real bosses in the party 
are: the upper-caste Rajputs and Brah¬ 
mins, or the Dalits and the OBCs. In 
political terms, it is trying to figure out 
whether Kalyan Singh can deliver or 
they .should move him and appoint 
someone else to the job, especially as 
he has shown the extent of his political 
talent — the politics of bribery and 
reward. 

As a result, not only are Kalyan 
Singh’s colleagues Raj Nath Singh 
and Kalraj Mishra eyeing the chief 
minister baleful iy but jdso, arc petition¬ 
ing the Sangh to have him pulled up 
for, they now righteously say, doing 
the kind of politics the BJP is not 
known for doing. 

One of the reasons for their anxiety 
and fear is the stability of the BJP 
government. True, Kalyan Singh has 
used a time-tested method of ensuring 
the loyalty of his colleagues. But then 
Niccolo Machiavelli and Chanakya 
were not fools. And all he’s doing is fol¬ 
lowing what they taught the world. 

However, this is bad news for the 
party. Because though he’s not young, 
Kalyan Singh is hardly an old man. 

He’s here to stay. The more stable he 
is, the more difficult he will be to 
remove. I mean, look at the number of 
times Bhairon Singh Shekhawat has 
been chief minister of Rajasthan. 

So, when he does something, 
Kalyan Singh is pulled up by his party. 

When he does nothing, he’s pulled up 
by his party. His knuckles are black 
and blue ffom having been rapped. 

And he knows he will have to endure 
this until one more round of Assembly 
elections has taken place and he has a 
decisive majority. 

Coalitions? Atal Behari Vajpayee 
ain’t seen nothing yet. He should ask 
Kalyan Singh bow he’s running the 
coalition with his BJP partners. • 
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The OTHER 
MAMATA 

||■|||■■ This is how 
IHHHP the 
conversation went At a 
Q& A session in Calcutta, 
Mamata Baneijee was 
asked what inspired her. 
“Children," she replied. 
They fascinated her 
because—this is 
interesting—they were 
the most intelligent to 
communicate with. 
Rookie-talk, yes, but the 
Bengal ‘tigress' was 
politically suave the 
moment she was queried 
about what she could 
have become if she hadn't 
been a politician. 
"Remained a 
schoolteacher," she said, 
"or maybe, practised law 
to defend the 
downtrodden." Why 
politics, at all? Pat came 



BaiMijM and • vl« w of tiM 
aiidlanea: quick-wittod 

the retort: "People’s 
sufferings and human 
rights." 

We wouldn’t quibble 
about that; the lady was 
obviously enjoying 


herself blushing, 
laughing and parrying the 
trickier questions. One of 
them even got a feminist 
punch: "Women are more 
dedicated, more punctual 
and more honest then 
men." Now, if that isn't 
typical Mamata? 

The session was 
organised by the Ladies 
Study Group whose 
president is Champabati 
Sarkar. 


PHADIPSANYAL 


Incognito in india 


mmUM Lost privacy 
BH HWW is the price 
you pay for 
intemation^ stardom. 


Titanic's Kate Winslet 
has, apparently, checked 
in incognito in a hotel 
somewhere in the capital. 


"Kate who?" stonewalled 
the lobby manager when 
he was asked if the lady 
was really staying there. 
"There’s nobody of that 
name," he said. 
Obviously, the guys at the 


hotel had been briefed to 
tell nothing. It was one of 
the guests who splashed 
the info: "She looked 
stunning. She has a 
radiant complexion... like 
an English Rose." 

Very poetic, yes, but 
why Delhi ? One, it maybe 
India is the safest bet 
when it comes to escaping 
from nosey paparazzi. 
And two, considering that 
she has come alone, it's 
one way of telling gossip 
columnists that there's 
nothing ‘on' between her 
and Leonardo Di Caprio. 
And that if she wants to 
see the Taj Mahal, she'll 
do it alone. Come on, 
that's being optimistic! 
WlMtatlnastlllftoiii ^ 
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HORROR 

■■■a Exorcising 
hHMR demons 
isn’t easy. "I’ll be 
going to bed having 
nightmares of Sachin 
running down the wicket 
and belting me back over 
the head for six," said 
Australian leggie Shane 
Wame after his recent 
Indian flop. Tragic 
coming from the world’s 
most successful spinner, 
but blond ‘girth’ Shane 
was badly mauled. 
Consider the statistics: 

In a span of three 
months, Sachin scored 
1,130 runs off the Aussie 
attack, while Wame 
looked a pitiable wreck. 
In the Coca-Cola 
tournament in Shaijah, 
the cherubic-looking 


PATRICK EAQER 



champ scored 
consecutive centuries; 
Wame went wicketless in 
the final—10-0-61-0. 
"He was unstoi^able," 
Wame admitted. "I don’t 
think anyone, apart from 
Don Bradman, is in the 
same class." 



Fashion tides 


imillllll GUtz, glamour and a psychedelic 
summer eventog. On 26 April, 

Calcutta’s fashion onder-cunentfuiaUy tpilled Over 
with Design Collection ’98—^oearive ou^xiiffttigs 
of the city’s first batch pf Na tioniiltosti^ 0 [ 

Fashion Technology (Nl^TI studentai "libis isit., 
the night of our dreanifi," said BiriV Baneijiae, one 
those graduadng, as long-l^ed BtqxfihodriiB 
, MehttBhasin and Bipa^ Basil sw]^ down the 
ran^. Gorgeous eveniiiig gowns, sniatt pants,^ 

het|M|^Eear,.even 

stuff... in 

hliid|(;,fed,]:^and 
yettow. A suneal 
pieces, and it was magic 
dnqreiy 6om the young 
and die restless. 

llieiesponiie? S 
j5taf-8tfuckuiaidi^.cif | 
sediictibnriioitld^^. | 
eam^thou^itwas | 

. eiie.dtoctiar|LV. ' j 
iS^ptdiarishiwhamadeil^ < 

... 

Ite riidw’s success td die 
"spirit of Cakutm**. Obi 
tfiiesvrihe.8eiisiioos 
iDodds! 



















SUNDAY SPECIAL 


Movie-goers flock to the halls as 
the best and the latest 
American films flood the market 
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T he great melting-pot. The ultimate 
entertainment industry. Glamour, 
glitz and gold dust. Where nothing 
succeeds like success. Hollywood 
has always believed in being diffe¬ 
rent. It’s no big deed, therefore, that most of its 
films have their markets outside the US of A. 

Back home in India, we believe in being the 
biggest (we produce the largest number of 
films); not necessarily the best. Just as art imi¬ 
tates life, we imitate Hollywood. Our Bombay 



COMES TOINDIA 


3ig-budget films like l^o/cana are sure-shot successes 



film industry, not content with surviving on 
hopelessly borrowed ideas and cliches from 
its Great Western Counterpart (in most cases 
glitz giving way to glitches) has even christen¬ 
ed itself Bollywood. Of course, nowadays its 
fashionable to sneer and say: "Pray, why Bol¬ 
lywood? Aren’t we good enough by 
ourselves?" 

Good question. But we let that pass. 

The good news for the Great American 
Dream Factory is that in India people are learn¬ 
ing to dream — the American Dream. Consi¬ 
der Independence Day. Bill Pullman, as the 
righteous, never-do-wrong President of the 
USA, stands up tall among zillions of Ameli¬ 


as 
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Tkree buttoned jackets and soft 
tapering lapels can make you look 
You’ll find tliese and otker secrets in ‘Tke Stylist’, 
catalogue of new dressing ideas, on display at 

I 

f^<5ftttlets. 

everytking. Pure Wool. Blends. Tweeds, 
ric exported tke world over. In a sympkony of 
designs, textures and weaves. 

U won't find anywkere else. 
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SUNDAY SPECIAL 


can citizens about to give up their lives 
trying to save the world from aliens. He 
announces, his face contorting with the 
weight of his passion "I declare this day 
the Independence Day” An entire hall 
in a city in south India jumps to its feet, 
clapping, shouting itself hoarse It’s 
1-Day for them too. 

And in one of the better-known halls 
in Delhi, the ruling coalition’s firebrand 
leader Uma Bharti plays hookey. She’s 
watching Titanic, instead of paying 
heed to important national issues that 
are being discussed by her colleagues. 

Director James Cameron had said. "1 
want the audience to cry for the people 
on the Titanic '* They are, in India. As 
the manager of a cinema-hall in central 
Calcutta said- "I have never seen scenes 
like these before, even in a film-crazy 
city like this.” 

Hollywood has, finally, come to India 



Crowds throng tho Globe 
theatre in Calcutta 


R ewind to pre-t992 There was a 
Government of India policy where¬ 
by imported films were scrutinised by 
the Import Selection Commiiiec (ISC) 
The National Film Development Corpo¬ 
ration (NFDC) had the last word in the 
selection process Very few films 'pas¬ 
sed’ the test, because, it was widely felt, 
that the NFDC had its own narrow, vest¬ 
ed interests at stake Not only were les¬ 
ser films coming to India, there were 
delayed releases. "Films like 
Terminator and Comtnando were releas¬ 
ed a good SIX-seven years after they had 
been in the market worldwide," says 
P L Manjrekar, marketing manager, 
Twentieth Century Fox 

Result- movie-buffs would have 
already got hold of video cassettes, 
albeit pirated ones And by the time the 
‘new releases’ hit the theatres, there 
were hardly any takers. 

It was a vicious cycle. Films flopped 
Hall-owners weren’t making enough 
money They needed something to fall 


More Ihon fine fabric. Secrets of style. 
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INDEPENDENCE DAY 


MOVIE MAGIC 

Some of the biggest Hollywood hits in India 


Fantastic special effects and 
computer-generated visuals. The film 
was dubbed in Hindi as Antim Yudh. 
Received its share of flak for its 



JURASSIC PARK 

Steven Spielberg’s blockbuster, based 
on Michael Crichton’s best-selling 
novel, created cinematic history 
worldwide. In India, it was the first 
English film to be dubbed—in Hindi. 
The USP of the film was its spectacular 
special effects, its deadly dinos 

BASIC INSTINCT 



People flocked to see Sharon Stone 
uncrossing her legs. Although the film 
was a slickly-ma^, steamy 
whodunnit, with Michael Douglas in 
the lead, it was Stone all the way 

SPEED 

The film that shot both Keanu Reeves 
and Sandra Bullock to super-stardom, 
was fast and furious. It was dubbed in 
Hindi, but that didn’t slacken the pace 
of this thrill-a-minute action flick 

BABY^SPAYOUT 

Baby Sink’s adventures had the 
audiences in raptures: "He’s so cute!" 
was the most common refrain. 


Dubbed, somewhat unimaginatively, 
EkBachcha Aur Teen Badmash, the 
film was a great family entertainer, 
with the iirepressible Bink stealing the 
show 

ANACONDA 

A worldwide disaster, but 


Hollywood’s biggest-ever hit in India. 
Dubbed in Hindi, Tamil and Telugu. 
Great photography and lots of close 



encounters with the killer snake had 
audiences on the edge of their seats. It 
proved that at least in India size does 
matter 


unabashed Americanism; but that 
didn’t stop /-Day from being a 
runaway hit 

MEN IN BUCK 



Tommy Lee Jones and Will Smith 
teamed up to ‘protect the earth from the 
scum of the universe’. This sci-fi 
thriller spewed out the one-liners and 
raked in the megabucks. Dubbed in 
Hindi as Vishwaiakshak 

TITANIC 

James Cuneron’s epic has swept the 
cinematic world, and India’s no 
exception. It wasn’t dubbed, because 
the makers wanted to retain its original 
flavour. Tipped to overtake Anaconda 
as the biggest-ever hit in the country 
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back on. And since there was no market 
like the soft-pom market, they went the 
way of all flesh. The films were mostly 
the NRI variety. Producers like Jagmo- 
han Mundhra and Gola Brothers were 
the reigning kings of kitsch with their 
offerings of Bedroom Eyes, Secret 
Lovers, The Other Woman.,. The crow¬ 
ds grew raunchier. And the ‘respectable’ 
filmgoer retreated further into his draw¬ 
ing room, finger firmly on the 
remote. 

1992 changed all that. The ISC was 
scrapped, following another GOI initia¬ 
tive. and the Central Board of Film Certi¬ 
fication was put in charge of film 
imports. The process having been made 
much simpler, more and more films 
were readily available for release — 
and, on time. 

The opening up of the film market 
coincided with the brave new world that 
India was awakening to: the age of glo¬ 
balisation. As Vikramjit Roy of Colum¬ 
bia TriStar puts it: "Post-liberalisation, 
Daewoo and UniLevcr and GE started 
looking at India as a potential market. At 
the same time. Hollywood majors realis¬ 
ed that there were prospects galore 
among the Indian cinegoers. The differ¬ 
ence was: Daewoo probably had to crea¬ 
te a demand; but the dernand for films— 
good films—was already there. So Hol¬ 
lywood Just moved in for the kill." 

In a space of a few months, the sleepy 
little outlets of all Hollywood produc¬ 
tion houses like Twentieth Century Fox. 
Columbia TriStar, Paramount. Warner 
Brothers, etc, were galvanised into 
action. Offices were spruced up; profes¬ 
sionals were hired; marketing l^ame 
the mantra. In short, big money was pum¬ 
ped in. 

There could be only one reason for 
this; Hollywood had set its sights on the 
Indian market. And, as always, it meant 
business. 

J urassic Park, Steven Spielberg’s dino 
classic, was the first of Hollywood’s 
‘big-screen’ forays in India. It was huge¬ 
ly hyped, and it brought people out from 
‘home theatre’ and into the halls. The 
ganibit paid off. Jurassic Park sent the 
cash registers ringing and set the tone of 
things to come. 

Says Manjrekar, "In the past, advertis¬ 
ing and publicity were reserved for 
obviously big-budget films like 
Cleopatra or Tora, Tora, Tora. Now, 
we Imow that it is essential to reach out 
to people." 

Armed with aggressive marketing 
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Spsctaculsr special effectSi digital dolby and a lot of emotional 
appeal made Independence Day one of the biggest hits ever 


strategies and professional hard-sell, the 
Hollywood biggies jumped into the 
‘hype’ fray. An advertising blit/ — in 
print, on STAR TV, and on FM Radio 
— would precede any major launch. 
And every blockbuster would be ‘spon¬ 
sored’ by a leading player in the con¬ 
sumer market: Pepsi, Coca-Cola, Ray- 
Ban, Ericsson Mobile, BPL, Archies, 
Videocon, etc. etc. etc. 

The results were there for all to see: 
Speed made a fast buck: Baby's Day 
Out became a family favourite; Indepen¬ 
dence Day celebrated the spirit of free¬ 
dom; Anaconda slithered its way to suc¬ 
cess; Tomorrow Never Dies forged a spe¬ 
cial Bond with the audiences; My Best 
Friend's Wedding appropriately opened 
on Valentine’s Day; and Titanic, of cour¬ 
se. is still making waves. 

The advenising campaign for the for¬ 
thcoming Hollywood blockbuster God¬ 
zilla hit the scene way before the release 
date; the catchline: ‘Guess who’s com¬ 
ing to town?’. Columbia TriStar, the pro¬ 
ducers of the film, are zealously guard¬ 
ing all details about Godzilla. "Wc want 
to take the audiences by surprise," says 
Roy. "The only hint we’re giving is that 
‘size docs matter’." 

But marketing is not always the secret 
of success. Addicted To Love was a great 
hit in the southern cities, especially 


Bangalore. "What is remarkable is that 
there was no publicity hype what¬ 
soever," says Navecl Abbas, eminent 
film critic and consultant in Bombay. "It 
was a pretty good film. And the word- 
of-mouth factor did the trick," 

Does that mean that Indian audiences 
are learning to pick and choose ‘quality 
films’? "Definitely. Look at television. 
It’s improved dramatically. Viewers 
will reject a bad programme outright 
because they’ve got used to quality con¬ 
trol. You can’t fool them any more," 
feels Abbas. That could possibly 
explain why a film like The Fifth 
Element flopped, despite all the advertis¬ 
ing and marketing. 

Many agree that the average Indian 
movie-goer is, really, coming of age. 
"The Full Monty took me by surprise," 
says Abbas. "I never, ever expected that 
it would do.well; it was too British, loo 
typical of their ethos. But the film’s a hit 
in India. How do you explain that?" 

O fficials are tight-lipped about how 
much their films are raking in. But 
they estimate that the Indian market will 
gross a turnover of around Rs 50 crore 
within the next couple ot‘ years. "Mind 
you, that’s not really so much," says 
Abbas. "In fact, it’s peanuts compared to 
Bollywood. As of now, English film 
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StarAttractHHB 

The biggest Hollywood names in Ma 



Enem^^, wluch inqnred at least three 
Bollywood ‘adaptations’. Conspimey 
Theory didn’t intrigue Indian 
audiences, but widi My Best friend's 
Wedding, Roberts is back at die top 

HanteoBFofd 

The Sar Wars and the Miana 
hat-trick (though Temple Of 
Doom was banned here), wece 
smash-hits. TheKt, Ford impressed 
Indian cine-goers with his compelling 
performances in The Fugitive, Frantic 
and Patriot Games. Recently, he*$ 


watchers constitute only 10 to 15 per 
cent of the market; but the prospects t)f 
growth are enormous." 

The Hindi film index does not apply 
to Hollywood’s measure of failure or 
success; a Hindi film is a hit if it makes 
25 weeks; a Hollywood film is a hit if it 
crosses six weeks. But a problem that is 
dogging the Bombay film industry is the 
fact that most of its films are doing 
badly. In 1998 itself, 40-odd films have 
been released. Barring three or four, the 
others have all been flops. "There is a 
definite crossover taking place," feCls 
Manjrekar, "For instance, a lot of Hindi- 
film audiences are going to sec Titanic, 
and it hasn’t even been dubbed." 

If Hollywood is making inroads into 
the Hindi film market, then part of the 
credit goes to Bollywood. Shravan 
wShroff, film distributor and owner of 
two theatres, Cinemax and Cincstar, in 
Bombay, says; "Thanks to the advent of 
the younger generation of filmmakers 
like Mansoor Khan and Sooraj Barjalya, 



Indians love the incredible hulk. From 
Conan the Barbarian, through the 
Terminator series, Co all-out action 
flicks like Predator, Total Recall, 
Eraser — the ex-Mr Universe let his 
biceps do all the talking. But then, with 
True Lies and Jingle All The Way , the 
muscleman has proved that he’s not 
just all brawn 

Sharon Stone 

The Body may be a draw for all the 
‘wrong* reasons, but can she pack them 
ini She really turned it on in Basic 
Instinct, only to follow it up witfi 
another steamy hit. The Specialist 
Though Sliver, Intersection, and, more 
recently, Cmino didn’t fare too well, 
don’t write off the lady—yet 

Julia Roberts 


She won our hearts as Pretty Woman. 
Then there was Sleeping With The 



been flying hi^ aatbe AoKnew) 
President in Air Force Ote . 

TowCnilso 

TheSalinhnsKH^tti9)i^^ V 
Kunuus have coiK^ and 
Cnuse aemis m 

since the days 2^ Guir and 1; 

Coduail Cniik ha| the ui^ \ 
leeny-bopperS’ hfiwrttiBOb AiHltf'. ^. 
Mission: h^Ktasibk eMJeny ^ 
Maguire are any imScation^ s^;. 

going very, very strong 


Hindi films have become much more in 
keeping with the limes, much more clas¬ 
sy. These filmmakers are making use of 
upgraded technology: digital dolby, 
sophisticated photography, etc. The 
audience is becoming attuned to quality 
stuff." So they are becoming more appre-, 
ciative of the ‘superior* films being chur¬ 
ned out by Hollywood. 

With this enhanced sense of aestheti¬ 
cism, film-goers have become a demand¬ 
ing lot. If they arc going to spend money 
and quality time in the confines of a 
theatre, they want much more than just 
an entertaining film. Ambience, decor, 
service have suddenly become very 
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important. In Delhi, for instance, Ajay 
Bijli revolutionised cinc-going when he 
revamped Priya. It became a place to be 
seen at — where you gt>t to the see the 
best English movies in town and brush 
shoulders with the capital's glitterati 
The Anupama multiplex followed, 
much to the delight of DeJhiites. "Wc 
hope to have at least two such theatres m 
Bombay — for starters," says Shroff. 
"People then don’t mind paying more 
money." 

A nd since they are paying good money 
to gel inside a theatre, they have, 
naturally, become more discerning. One 
of the reasons why Hindi films are going 
through a terrible slump is that the audi¬ 
ences are being subjected to the same 
old *ghisa-pita’ fonnulas. Worldwide, 
Titanic was touted as a disaster film: the 
sinking of the ‘ship of dreams’, 220 mill¬ 
ion dollars, big stakes, et al. But in India, 
it was marketed differently. Too many 
disaster films had Qome and gone. It was 
time for something new. "We projected 
the film as a romance," says Manjrekar. 
"And the ploy worked. People are fed up 
of action, stunts and thrills. They wanted 
something softer; and Titanic delivered." 
That is not to say that ‘action films’ or 


‘thrillers’ do not have their loyalists. 
Take the case of Anaconda. The film 
was a worldwide disaster. But in India 
(where it was dubbed in three langua¬ 
ges) it has been the highest-grossing 
English film till date although Titanic is 
threatening to dislodge it. Other disaster 
films like Dante's Peak, Volcano and 
TwLsterhsixe done reasonably weU. Inde¬ 
pendence Day, of course, was a 
super-hit. 

Another factor which has contributed 
towards the Hollywood success story 
has been the live telecast of the Oscars, 
even though it has found very few corpo¬ 
rate sponsors. "Braveheart was released 
in mid-1995 to a lukewarm response," 
says Abbas. "After it bagged Best Film 
and Best Director at the Academy Awar¬ 
ds in March, 1996, Braveheart was re- 
released: this time to a much more posi¬ 
tive reception." And that has been the 
line of action for films like A.? Good As It 
Gets and LA, Confidential, which were 
released soon after the Oscars. 

Programmes like the US Top Ten and 
UK Top Ten on STAR Movies and Bar¬ 
ry Norman’s shows on BBC have beco¬ 
me quite popular. The Bhaskar Ghosh 
Show, again on STAR Movies, is an 
endorsement that our audiences want a 



"There is a definite 
crossover taking 
place," feels P.L 
Manjrekar. "For 
instance, a lot of 
Hindi'film 

audiences are going 
to see THanie* 


desi Barry Norman to analyse foreign 
films. The Indian satellite TV viewer is 
getting hooked on to the latest releases 
all over the world and is looking forward 
to them. 

So, the American film industry is gett¬ 
ing more hits in India than ever before. 
The competition — among the big pro¬ 
duction houses — is hotting up. Market¬ 
ing and distribution are being fine-tuned 
to perfection. Sales figures are spiral¬ 
ling. Advertising revenues are flowing in. 

Indian audiences couldn’t have asked 
for anything more — the best and the 
latest, all the way from across the 
Atlantic. 

And as for Hollywood, the show will 
goon. • 

9u9htMmBo9m/Bombmymnd 
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On the rails 

Andhra Pradesh chief minister Chandrababu 
Naidu pushes through his economic reform 
programme 


T he ihree-billion-dollar dream 
of Andhra Pradesh chief mini¬ 
ster N. Chandrababu Naidu is 
about to come true. The ‘Jan- 
mabhix>mi’ programme of ini¬ 
tiating people’s participation in commu¬ 
nity welfare, sold successfully through 
the media, has been the anchor of this 
dream. Naidu has personally spearhead¬ 
ed the campaign to involve the people 
and his partymen in the programme 
which in its five phases has reportedly 
generated assets worth Rs 5(X) crore. 

The introduction of the AP Electricity 
Reforms Bill, 1998, in the state Assemb¬ 
ly last week has set the pace of economic 
restructuring aided by the World Bank. 
The Bank, after a year-long study of the 
state’s assets and liabilities, agreed in 
principle last month to provide Rs 2,334 
crore for economic restructuring and Rs 
6,000 crore for reforms in the power, irri¬ 
gation and transport sectors. 

Enlisting World Bank support is not a 
new phenomenon. Congress chief mini¬ 
sters M. Channa Reddy and K. Vijaya 
Bhaskara Reddy had taken World Bank 
loans for cyclone victims’ rehabilitation 
programmes in 1990 and 1993. Both the 
Telugu Desam Party and the Congress 
governments had during the last one 
decade exhausted reserves and stranded 
development programmes. 

Most of the revenue was spent on sub¬ 
sidising rice, farm electricity, housing, 
social welfare and prohibition. 
Although nearly Rs 7,000 crore were 
spent on irrigation, ports, roads and sub¬ 
sidies, the government could not show 
even a Rs 1,000-crore capital expenditu¬ 
re during the period. 

Naidu preferred to throw in his lot 
with the Bharatiya Janata Party to 
remain in power and continue his exerci¬ 
se rather than sit with the United Front in 
the Opposition. The World Bank want¬ 
ed the TOP government to ensure politi¬ 
cal stability for facilitating proper utilisa¬ 
tion of its grants. It also urged the state 
government to cut subsidies and with¬ 
draw prohibition. The second step was 


to introduce reforms in state public sec¬ 
tor enterprises. 

T he electricity reforms Bill aims at cor¬ 
poratising the AP State Electricity 
Board into APGENCO (generation 
unit) and APTRANSCO (transmission 
and distribution unit), with equities and 
assets created by the SEB. TTie World 
Bank agreed to lend the corporate units 
around Rs 6,OCX) crore for modernising 
the transmission and distribution 
network. 

But the Bank added a rider that distri¬ 
bution must be privatised. The govern¬ 
ment agreed to privatise at least one 
zone by November 1998. It also offered 
to set up a regulatory commission. 
However, what clinched the issue was 
the government’s assurance that it 
would pick up the subsidies bill if the 
same was continued. 

The government launched a similar 
exercise with other state public sector 
enterprises. Sick cooperatives in the 
spinning, dairy and sugar sectors were 
offered on a platter for disinvestment. 
Necessary amendments were made to 
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the cooperative law so that they could be 
privatised. Against a net worth of Rs 
2,(X)0 crore, the co-ops had raised loans 
of Rs 10,000 crore and were given Rs 
7,100 crore as grants. They had only Rs 
1,347 crore in reserve 
The state public sector enterprises 
had a net worth of Rs 3,965 cr(^rc against 
Ios.ses of Rs 12,775 crorc. They had a 
reserve of Rs 2,133 crore and a paid-up 
capital of Rs 3,109 croic. Naidu appoint¬ 
ed two Cabinet subcommittees to study 


"1 am keeping a 
balance 
between 
development 
and populism to 
achieve my 
objectives,” 
says Naidu, 
who has 
realised that the 
road to reforms 
is tough 
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The Hitech City coming up: Incentives 
for thelTIndu^ 

and advise the govemnifcni on what to 
do with them. Their job was made easy 
by the World Bank which offered funds 
towards voluntary retirement schemes. 

Vision-2020, a plan for all-round 
development of the state to be released 
in August, is being drawn up by the state 
with the help of international consult¬ 
ants Mackinsey and Co. Mackinsey was 
roped in after economists Krishna Pale- 
pu and Srinivas Reddy from Harvard 
University rejected the government’s 
projections. 

For the last one year, Naidu has been 
gearing the administration to be informa¬ 
tion technology friendly. The govern¬ 
ment has ventured into developing inter¬ 
national standard infrastructure for the 
IT industry in Hyderabad on a par with 
that of Bangalore. 

The first phase of the Rs 80-crore pro¬ 
ject to generate 4 lakh sq.ft of built area 
in the ‘Hitech City’ as a joint venture by 
the Andhra Pradesh Industrial Infrastruc-. 
turc Corporation (APIIC) and Larsen & 
Toubro will be inaugural^ shortly. 

"We want to create infrastructure faci¬ 
lities in Hyderabad to attract the IT com¬ 
panies from Bangalore," said Naidu last 
month. He has already persuaded Micro¬ 
soft, IBM, Oracle and a host of other mul¬ 
tinationals to invest in Hyderabad. 
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Flyovers being built all over the city: 
setting the pace 

S everal measures have been token to 
make Hyderabad appear pro¬ 
development. Schemes to beautify the 
Moosi river, By overs all over the city, 
widening of roads, the fonnation of 
‘Greater Hyderabad* comprising seven 
municipalities and the establishment of 
an International Institute of Information 
Technology have all gone a long way to 
ensure the government’s keen interest in 
IT. 

To confirm its interest in IT, R. 
Chandrasekhar, the vice-chairman and 
managing director of APIIC, has also 
been designated as the IT secretary to 
the government. Randeep Sudan, a 
senior IAS official, is in charge of com¬ 
puterisation at the chief minister’s offi¬ 
ce. Not only has he designed the Chief 
Minister’s Information Service but also 
coordinates with all departments to pro¬ 
vide updates for the benefit of the CM. 

Any visitor to Naidu’s office as well 
as his residence gets the latest informa¬ 
tion. The CM also uses the mouse to 
explain the nuances to them. Sudan has 


perfected the system so that the visitor 
could al.so get the information required 
on a floppy. 

Besides computerising his party wor¬ 
kers’ curricula vitae, Naidu has also crea¬ 
ted a special wing of the TOP to keep 
track of the performance of every mini¬ 
ster and legislator. The TDP computer 
network has information on nearly 
2,500 members and legislators belong¬ 
ing to different parties. "If the CM wants 
a candidate for any constituency we 
have a dozen probables on our com¬ 
puter. We receive recommendations 
from the districts etc. only for their con¬ 
solation," says party vice-president 
Tulsiram. 

The road to reforms, Naidu has reali- 
.sed, is tough. Financial constraints, 
bureaucratic apathy and political cynic¬ 
ism apart, he is also wary of the media 
response to his approaches to the state’s 
problems. "I am keeping a balance bet¬ 
ween development and populism to 
achieve my objectives," Naidu had told 
this correspondent during the recent elec¬ 
tions. Despite the electoral backlash, he 
continues to pursue his agenda. • 
a.S.RmdhmkHMhnm/Hyd^rmbmd 
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HARD TIMES 


Bihar’s new Governor S.S. Bhandari could be the nemesis of Laloo Prasad 

Yadav and the RJD government 


A change of guard has finally 
taken place in Bihar. With 
Sundar Singh Bhandari, a 
man with an RSS back¬ 
ground, replacing Dr A.R. 
Kidwai as the 29th Governor, things 
certainly don’t look bright for Rashtriya 
Janata Dal (RJD) supremo Laloo Prasad 
Yadav. 

Kidwai, who had drawn flak for main¬ 
taining cordial relations with the RJD 
government, has been shifted as the 
Governor of West Bengal till his tenure 
ends on 14 August. 11 Kidwai had given 
sanction for prosecution in one of the 
fodder scam cases (RC 20A/96) — he 
had mulled for over 37 days to give sanc¬ 
tion to Laloo’s prosecution — then the 
stale unit of the BJP and the Sarnata Par¬ 
ty are awaiting the new Governor’s nod 
in yet another fodder scam case (RC 
64AA>6) that implicates Laloo, a host of 
other politicians and bureaucrats. For 
the last nine months, the CBI has been 
waiting for the gubernatorial nod in the 
case. Now, the Patna High Court has 
also sought clarification from the princi¬ 
pal secretary to the Governor as to why 
no sanction had been given despite the 
CBI’s request last August. 

Besides his silence on the fodder 
scam case, Kidwai has also been criticis¬ 
ed for his role in the nomination of two 
members to the Legislative Council. 
Even when a case against Rabri Devi’s 
brother, Aniruddh, alias Sadhoo Yadav, 
was pending in the Patna High Court, 
Kidwai went ahead to renominate him. 
Sadhoo Yadav, incidentally, was nomi¬ 
nated for a seat reserved for artists! In 
another instance, Anwar Ahmad, who’s 
known for his cooking skills, was nomi¬ 
nated to the Legislative Council because 
he happened to be close to Laloo. 

Various charges have been levelled 
against Kidwai by almost all Opposition 
parties. Recently, the leader of the Oppo¬ 
sition, BJP’s Sushil Kumar Modi, even 
served an ultimatum to Kidwai (before 
he was shifted) that if he failed to give 
the go-ahead in the case (RC64A/96), 



Bhandari being sworn In: the beginning ef Laloo’s end? 


the BJP would have no option but to 
demand his recall by the Centre. 

According to the letter addressed to 
Kidwai, Modi had accused him of 
covertly shielding the former chief mini¬ 
ster and 17 others. "The charges in RC 
64A/96 fodder scam case are far more 
serious in nature," says Modi. The letter 
also reminded the Governor that the 
Patna High Court had expressed displea¬ 
sure over the delay. "(It has] thus put a 
question mark on his role," said Modi. 
The letter states that "even you (Kidwai) 
will admit that the comments made by 
the Patna High Court within its frame¬ 
work were full of meaning". 

B ut now with Kidwai gone it* s an enti¬ 
rely different matter. Things are 
bound to change. "I will try my best to 
avoid any confrontation with the state 
government," said the new Governor 
after Chief Justice B.M. Lai administer¬ 
ed the oath of office in the presence of 
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chief minister Rabri Devi, her husband 
Laloo Prasad Yadav, RJD ministers. 
Sushil Kumar Modi and other BJP and 
Samata Party leaders. Conspicuous by 
their absence were leaders of the Left 
parties like the CPI. CPI(M) and the 
CPI(ML). The Left, in fact, has openly 
flayed Bhandari’s appointment because 
of his RSS background. 

As if to allay any fears of a possible 
dismissal of the state government. Bhan- 


reply to the queries against certain obser¬ 
vations made by the High court reached 
him on 24 April, just two days before he 
left for Calcutta to lake over as the new 
Governor of West Bengal. But despite 
being informed by his secretariat that 
the CBFs reply had come. Kidwai direc¬ 
ted that the entire file be pul before the 
new incumbent. 

Rabri Mvl, Bhandari and Laloo: win 
thosmlloalaat? 



As if to allay any fears of a possible dismissal of the state 
government, Bhandari was cat^orical on one poinb that he 
did not favour the invoking of Article 356. “Iwilisendniy 
report to the Centre presenting the true picture of the state," 

he said 


dari was categorical on one point: that he 
did not favour the invoking of Article 
356. ”1 will send my report to the Centre 
presenting the true picture of the state," 
he said. In other words, it was saying 
that he had come to Bihar without any 
prejudices. "Let me study everything 
including the fodder scam cases, only 
then can 1 lake a decision," he said. 
Neutral-speak, yes. but perhaps not 
enough to put Laloo and his de facto 
government at rest. 

Kidwai had stonewalled the investiga¬ 
tion for long. He had sought certain clari¬ 
fications from the CBI in connection 
with the fodder scam case. The CBTs 


But Bhandari is no Kidwai, and there 
would be no respite for Laloo Yadav 
once the wheels start turning 

But it’s not danger on one front only. 
Sonia Gandhi ’ s assuming charge as Con¬ 
gress president may have further imperil¬ 
led the RJD government. It was because 
of Kesri that the Congress has been sup¬ 
porting the RJD government in the 

Bihar Assembly. 

That too may not last after the visit of 
Sushil Kumar Shinde, the AlCC obser¬ 
ver who had come to take stock of the 
situation and assess the decline of the 
party’s Bihar unit. A section of the Bihar 
Pradesh Congress Committee has even 


THE GOVERNOR’S 
RESUME 


Itn Bom 12 April, in a Jam family in 
Udaipur, fl^asthan. Hi$ father’s 
tnmsferabla Job (Sujan Singh Bhandari 
vyas a doctor) ensures that Bhandari 
gals a ‘mobHe’ edwation. 
tntwmedlates from Bhupal College, 
Udaipur; completes his M,A. (Boon) 
from 0 AV. College, Kanpur. He is also 
: an U3. While in coHege, comes Imo 
(wnact wtUi the RSS. Starts working 
Ipr the organisation in Udaipur. 

Iftt BeginB practising in Mewar High 

JNNt iBM—M^r IBtt Works as 
principat teacher after the Jain 
EfteCKOon Society of Udaipur opens a 
school there. 

Ilte life QWm the (marge of 
campattner for Jodhpur and Bikaner. 

opens its Rajasthan unit and 
is i^Nx^oted secridary. 

; itM to the Rajya Sabha te^ 

thail^gme. 

Serves as ail India 
geng^ secretaiy of the RSS. 

Am. im—JM. IBTT Jailed under 
MiSA during the Emergency. 
Nominated for the second time in 1976 
while stW In Tihar, this time from UP. 

Itn—IMB Working Committee 
, member bf the Janata fterty. 

lin After ^ BJP comes into 
IBcbtence. ritadevtee*president and 
men treasurer. 

I^Nbminaferifor the third time to 
fmRi^Sabha, mis time, too, from UP. 

of Bihar. 


demanded that their alliance with the 
RJD should be discontinued. 

As far as Bhandari is concerned, he is 
going to be a busy man in the near future. 
First of all, he will have to select a new 
principal secretary. His first ‘encounter’ 
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will take place when he asks for a fresh 
set of officials for Raj Bhavan, as many 
are due to retire soon. 

"He should place his post above poli¬ 
tics," said the RJD spokesman, Shakil 
Ahmad Khan. An oft-repeated rhetoric, 
it only demonstrated the government’s 
fear that the new Governor wouldn’t be 
all that friendly and pliable. 

Bhandari, meanwhile, when told that 
Muslims were apprehensive because of 
his background, said, "Such misunder¬ 
standings will be cleared soon". Senior 
BJP leader, Kailashpati Mishra told 
Sunday: "I know him [Bhandari) for 
long. He is efficient and will take the 
right decision at the right moment." 

Samata Party’s Shivanand Tiwary, 
however, stressed Bhandari’s admi¬ 
nistrative tasks within the Raj Bhavan. 
To him it was more important to set the 
house in order as irregularities and con¬ 
troversies surrounding the Raj Bhavan 
needed to be looked into. "The new 
Governor will have his hands full," he 
said, adding that the Samata Party will 
continue to press for the dismissal of the 
Rabri Devi government. 

Bhandari may or may not invoke Aiti- 

Besides his silence on the 
fodder scam case, Kidwai has 
also been criticised for his role 
in the nomination of two 
members to the Legislative 
Council. Even when a case 
against Rabri Devi’s brother 
SadhooYadav waspending, 
Kidwai went ahead to 
renominate him 
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Urth attniVoisvy ol dte 
i9lfa-cenfiKy beto Veer 

Kuer Singh. The Ainction, 

by ^ Ri^pnt Uioagmao 
and gJP (R^diMya Janata PkHty) 
MP, Anand Moban, ghw onttfae aignd Out, pedi^M, Ldoo Yadav wasn’t a 
political uatoueiiaible «t &r as die BJP waa ooneu^. 

Later, what Shdkbs«vat said in Patna Maddened Ltdoo’s heart even more. 
The Rniasthan B .dsb a powedul member of the BJP diink-tank. 

strongly oppos^ilj^mainds for die dismissal of die Rabri Devi govenuneat 
The state unit of tfaeBlP and the Samata patty have been vociftoxnly seeking 
die RJD government's ounfer. Sbcddiawat aaid he was totailbr against the 
inqxisition of Ptesidenraltofot^itw in Tamil Nadu or Bihar. 

"Article 3S6 shoiildbeufod sparingly incases of serious law and otder 
problem teading to the breakdown of die eoostinitional maebinety," said 
' Shekhawat. to the diwU^ oCfoeleaider of the Oppositicn in the stine 

Assembly.Bushil Kumar Mb<ddrthe BJP,l^eUigwat virtually gave ackan 
rdiit to fob Bdiar and Tamil Nadu govwimeotSi Neidier of the two. be said, had 
been aocosed'of enooiuaging tecrorin aciNides. iCfovpmnienta couldn’t'be 
dismissed nuirdy because of aruliig cibne^t{di, Shdehawat felt. Seated next 
to him. Modi loritaed stunned.. 

However, Sheldiawat made itdeair BpinM riutch should be read |nlo his 
dais-sharing wltb LaltM Piiun^Ta^aitf^ibt^ "b if Bomitignew," be Add. 
T had comeboe Qt^tbeB." 


cle 356, but is likely to give the nod 
awaited in the case RC 64A/96. thus 
effectively pulling down the curtain for 
the Raja of Bihar. For, once the sanction 
comes, the CBl is certain to close in on 
the former chief minister with renewed 
vigour. And, perhaps, more 
importantly, Laloo knows that CBI joint- 
director (East) U.N. Biswas, the man 
who was instrumental in his arrest last 
year, has been absolved by the High 
Court of the charge that he had sou^t 
army help to arrest him on 25 July. 1997. 

It’s a bleak future ahead for the once 
seemingly invincible Laloo Prasad 
Yadav. And Bhandari’s appointment as 
Governor may just be the beginning of 
the end. • 
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Fast track 

After a year*s fast, all that Sahaj Muni wants is the end of reservations 


I S it a miracle or merely a feat of endu¬ 
rance? How can a person live on noth¬ 
ing but a litre of warm water every 
day for a year? Sceptics may scoff but 
Sahaj Muni and his followers claim that 
the Jain monk has achieved the 
unimaginable. 

Last week, the 65-year-old muni 
broke his 365-day fast with a glass of 
milk before a huge crowd at the m^le- 
covered hall of the Sri Vardhman Stha- 
nakwasi Jain Shravak Sangh in Bangalo¬ 
re. "Fasting for a year was not a pro¬ 
blem," smiles the monk, "but now, gett¬ 
ing back to consuming food is a 
problem." 

Surrounded by relatives and fol¬ 
lowers, Sahaj Muni offers blessings to 
the faithful. He says he has lost 35 kilos 
during the fast and now weighs 42 kg. 
"But not once during the entire period 
did 1 feel like breaking the fast since I 
had made up my mind that I wc^uld conti¬ 
nue it for a year," he beams tlirough the 
paper mask covering bis mouth. "I am 
still feeling a bit weak. But I am at peace 
with my soul now." 

Sahaj Muni, who became an ascetic at 
the age of 20, fasted for the first time in 
1964 for 21 days. Since then, he has 
been undertaking fasts almost every 
year for different durations. The longest 
fast was for 201 days in 1994. This time 
he has broken all records. 

"It is extraordinary," said Dr Naresh 
Bhat, who checked the muni a couple of 
weeks before he broke his fast. Dr Bhat, 
a gastroenterologist from Bangalore 
Hospital, belonged to the team of doc¬ 
tors monitoring his health. "Anyone 
who has fasted for even three weeks 
becomes weak and gets shrivelled. But 
Sahaj Muni seems to be in great shape 
and even his skin is glowing." 

There is no scientific explanation, 
says the doctor. "Starving animals have 
. been researched and so have been priso¬ 
ners of war. But no one has researched 
people who have made up their minds 
and have the discipline to keep such a 
fast though it is virtually unbelievable. 
Perhaps they are capable of bringing 
down their metabolism through years of 
keeping long fasts." 

The only problem Sahaj Muni faced 
during the fast was a mild urinary infec¬ 


tion. "This happened around the 300th 
day of his fast and the doctors prescribed 
m^icines which he didn’t want to take. 
The infection disappeared on its own 
after a few days," says one of his 
assistants. 

Fasting is part of the Jain tradition. 
While the devout do not eat between sun¬ 


set and sunrise, total fasting by sadhus is 
almost a ritual. "Such long fasts are poss¬ 
ible because of one’s faith," says Ram 
Muni who accompanied Sahaj Muni dur¬ 
ing the fast for 15 days. 

"I undertook the fast for world peace 
and self-purification," says Sahaj Muni. 
However, he does not explain how his 
fasting would contribute to that end. "It 
will happen," is all that he has to say 
before meandering off into what world 


leaders arc really interested in. "All they [ 
want is power. We are looking for some¬ 
thing else." 

That, surprisingly, is the abolition of ■ 
the reservation system. "Why should i 
anyone who has scored less marks get ! 
opportunities in education and jobs than - 
a person who has scored more?" he asks. : 


"This system has to stop. That is what 1 
asked Vajpayee to do when he visited 
me a couple of years ago. All he said was 
that he would look into it." 

When it is pointed out that the reserva¬ 
tion system has been implemented to 
undo the social inequalities perpetuated 
for generations, the muni waves his 
hand and repeats that merit should be 
rewarded. • 
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"This system has to stop. That is what 1 asked Vajpayee to 
do when he visited me a couple of years ago. All he said 
was that he would look into it," says the Jain muni 
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DEATH COMES EASY 


Failed crops and bankruptcy drive Amravati farmers to commit suicide 


S ays a farmer of Babhadi Tata Nagar, "He was 
big. More than seven feet tall." "No,no,thal is too 
much. But he was certainly six-and-half feet," 
adds a fellow farmer. And to remove any doubts, 
another says, "'Ham char haithte barabar. Bahut 
bhala admi the Bhagwan Singh Thakur (He was as tall as four 
of us put together. Bhagwan Singh Thakur was a very nice 
man)." 

On March 25, Bhagwan Singh Thakur walked about 200 
yards from his home to the bank of the Bhuleshwar. He cross¬ 
ed the dry river l>ed. He chose a thick ^ee. And hanged himself. 

"What could we do?" says Thakur's wife. "We do not know 
when he got up and left. He always used to sleep out in the 
courtyard. He would come in when it rained. But once it stop¬ 
ped, he would go right back. All the women used to feel safe 
that the old man was there." Thakur was around 55. 

"He was suffering from a lot of tension. After all, he had a 
great deal of responsibility on his shoulders," says Pushpa 
Meena, Thakur’s daughter. He had borrowed money for his 
youngest daughter’s operation. Almost Rs 30,(XX). He would 
never say anything. Then the crops failed... 

Thakur had Hrst planted cotton on his three-and-half-acre 
farm in Daryapur tehsil of Amravati. Unseasonal rains had rui¬ 
ned cotton. Then came jowari. That too failed. It was the same 
with harbhara and kardi. Nothing that was sown survived. "It 


is the worst year that I have seen," says Dharmaji Suryabhanji 
Bhuyar, who went to school with Thakur. 

About a hundred kilometres away at Yerla, Shankarrao 
Patil hanged himself. There were four others who killed them¬ 
selves in Amravati over the last two months. 

B ordering Madhya Pradesh, Amravati is one of the eight 
north-eastern districts of Maharashtra that form Vidarb- 
ha. Around 17 hours’ drive from Mumbai, its lack of industri¬ 
al activity contrasts sharply with other regions of Maha¬ 
rashtra, giving rise to demands of a separate state. It is the rich 
black soil breaking the landscape into two that provides ideal 
conditions for cotton. And with top soil suddenly giving 
way to hard rock some 400 metres below, it is on rains that 
nlost parts of Amravati depend for irrigation. It is the wanton 
rain, this year, that has let the farmers down. As never before, 
they say. 

At the district collector’s office in Amravati, there is a dos¬ 
sier on the deaths in the district. "You know, ju.st in case the 
government wants to know, or the press. Crop failure can only 
be one reason. The press is trying to blow up the issue," says 
Shamlal Goyal, district collector of Amravati. - 
Amravati has more than 3.27 lakh hectares under cotton far¬ 
ming. Unseasonal rain has affected more than 2 lakh hectares. 
Last year, cotton collection from Amravati was 15.33 lakh 
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quintals. This year, it is 3.571 ikh quintals. Nearly half the 1.2 
lakh hectares under jowari has suffered as well. More than 
36,000 hectares of the nearly 44,000 hectares under barbhara 
(chana) cultivation has also been affected. Nearly 7.45 lakh 
hectares in Amravati is under cultivation. The agriculture 
development officer, Amravati Zilla Parishad, marks out 3.35 
lakh hectares with at least 50 per cent crop damages. 

For Prataprao Patil of Yerla, the crop damages were too 
much to bear. Nearing 60, Prataprao had owned more than 20 
acres. Son Ravindra explains, "Patil is a title given to us. Our 
surname is actually Thakre." Over the years, Prataprao had 
sold all but three-and-a-half acres. "For someone who was not 
used to asking for money, he had to see such times. Dimag 
mein tension to aa gaya (he began to suffer from tension)," 
says neighbour Mohan Thakre. 

Prataprao had taken a loan of Rs 5,000 from the local coope¬ 
rative bank. Another Rs 5,000 from a money lender who was 
charging an interest of 120 per cent a year. Prataprao killed 
himself, sometime after filling the forms that promised him 
Rs 1,4(X) compensation for crop damages. 

I t was in December last year that unseasonal rains had danw- 
ged the cotton crop. After a violent farmers* agitation in 
Nagpur— which saw nine farmers being killed in police fir¬ 
ing — the Maharashtra government announced a compensa¬ 
tion of Rs 1 ,(X)0 per hectare, or Rs 4(X) an acre. "We were 
demanding at least Rs 1,(XX) an acre," says Sunil Varhade, 
Congressman and president of Amravati Zilla Parishad. But 
even that compensation has not come in. 

In Yerla, where Prataprao Patil killed himself, only 12 of 
the 200 farmers have received compensation. Yerla village 
panchayal member Alka Saboo says that the panchayat did all 
it could. But it is the patwari who is responsible for disburse¬ 
ment. And like most villages in Amravati, the patwari of 


Yerla does not stay in the village. 

The patwaris come occasionally to the villages. They make 
a survey of the farms, usually without physical verification. 
Hence there is little farmers can do when the compensation 
does not reach them. Zilla Parishad president Varhade says, 
"By making the patwari responsible for distributing compen¬ 
sation, the system was designed for failure. The entire exerci¬ 
se was bogus." And in Yerla and Babhadi, the farmers agree. 
At Babhadi, farmers have been told "quota khatam ho gaya 
(the quota has been exhausted)." 

But that is little recompense to the farmers. Rains are only a 
month away. And an acre of farm needs about Rs 5(X) to prepa¬ 
re it for sowing which will begin once the rains come. And this 
time the costs will be higher. 

The Zilla Parishad estimates that planting an acre of cotton 
will require seeds worth Rs 450 to Rs 600. For sunflower, it 
could be Rs 4(X) to Rs 6(X). For jowar, it will be between Rs 
300 and Rs 450. And these .seed prices are almost double of 
what farmers paid last year. 


The rich black soil of the Amravati 
region in Maharashtra provides ideal 
conditions for cotton cultivation and 
most of the crops depend on rain. But 
it was the unseasonal rain in 
December last year which damaged 
cotton, letting farmers down badly 



B ut unlike last year, when the farmers were coming out of a 
bumper crop, this time there is little money in their hands. 
Farmers in Babhadi say, "You cannot find even ten rupees on 
us." With unpaid bank loans, chances of getting more loans 
arc difficult. The Amravati District Central Cooperative Bank 
has begun disbursement of loans. Jai Hari Kokale, the bank 
inspector at Parsapur, who oversees three branches, says, "We 
are not doing recovery." 

But for villagers, it is not repayment but survival that’s at 
stake. With farmers unable to begin preparation for the next 
sowing season, work is hard to find. And crop failure means 
that while there is little produce to provide for the family, 
there is no work on the farms to get by during the next two 
months. 

The district collector says that work had been started under 
the Employment Generating Scheme. As one goes around the 
district, one finds roads are under repair in places and other 
types of construction work arc being carried out. But the villa¬ 
gers say there isn’t enough work for them, 

Mohan Thakre says he will have to decide whether to conti¬ 
nue farming. And if so, how to go about it. The MP from Amra¬ 
vati, R.S. Gavai, says there arc not enough funds available to 
give to the people. And Gavai mentions an intervention he 
made on the floor of the Lok Sabha as proof of his concern that 
he will do all that it takes to make things better for the people 
of Maharashtra. 

But for Thakre, Bhuyar and the more than 22 lakh farmers 
of Amravati, such promises hold little water. • 
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The Inside Story 

Why are the Indian media so obsessed with an ex-Prime Minister’s 

literary foray? 



The conclusion came 
to me in a flash. Our 
editors, political pun¬ 
dits and veteran 
columnists do have 
time to read books. Or 
a book. It was amaz¬ 
ing how many millions of words were 
churned out in the media about former 
Prime Minister Narasimha Rao’s maid¬ 
en novel The Insider, Even highly- 
respected writers like Mr Sham Lai {The 
Telegraph) devoted entire columns to 
the book despite the conclusion that the 
667-page book did not provide the "kind 
of inside dope the reader looked forward 
to: what goes on behind-the-scenes 
where those in the power game play for 
high stakes and decisions were made on 
who gets what, when and how". Was it 
necessary for Mr Sham Lai to give so 
much of importance to a book, which, in 
his own words, "was readable enough 
not to let one doze off? 

To keep up with its ‘intellectual’ 
image. The Telegraph did not stop with 
Mr Sham Lai’s column. Its Sunday 
magazine carried a cover story on the 
book and its author. ‘The Insight’ sec¬ 
tion, again, devoted an entire page for an 
insider’s guide to figure out who was 
who in the novel. What a waste of time 
and space! The book should have been 
dealt with in the ‘Book Section' of the 
publications and not treated as a major 
political happening. This was what The 
Hindu and Outlook did. 

But I enjoyed the comments of B.N. 
L/nniyal in The Sunday Observer '"The 
Insider was a good book to borrow but 
not to buy. As fiction, it was a big bore; 
as fictionalised biography, a level of bar¬ 
ren prose. EXill and drab from beginning 
to end." But then, everyone had to show 
off they had read the book, understood 
its inner meanings and identified the dif¬ 
ferent characters. Former Times of India 
editor, Dileep Padgaonkar found the 
book ‘lucid’. Naturally, it was the expec¬ 


ted tnbutc from a man who held the 
second-most important job in the coun¬ 
try to one who was just one step ahead! 


Of human interest 


How much coverage will a botched- 
up bank robbery and a subsequent police 
shoot-out get in the media? How many 
of our editors will publish and follow up 
a major story on the business and dis¬ 
mantling of old ships? Not many 1 think. 

But look at the stories which won the 
prestigious Pulitzer this year. They dealt 
with such a wide variety of issues. The 
courage of the people of a city who 
unitedly faced a major flood, a blizzard 


and a fire which devastated the best parts 
of it. The beating up of a Haitian immigr¬ 
ant at the hands of the police. Effects of 
drug corruption in Mexico and, of cour¬ 
se, the killing of a mother and her two 
daughters during their Florida vacation 
leading to a thrce-year-long 
investigation. 

So many of the stories which won the 
Pulitzer were related to crime or to small 
issues which directly affected the lives 
of the people. In our media, these stories 
would merit scant attention because our 
major obsession is with politics. It is 
time the Indian media realised there are 
other issues worth covering other than 
the survival of the Vajpayee govern¬ 
ment and the antics of Jaydalitha, 
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A photograph 
In The Aslan 
Ago showed Ms 
Albright 
showing too 
much log while 
talking to the 
Chinese 
President 
Jiang Zemin 


Mulayam Singh Yadav and Pramod 
Mahajan. 

Jumping to 

conclusions _ 

So much has been written about 
Jayalalitha and the happenings in Tamil 
Nadu. But there have not been many 
attempts to find out how Jayalalitha 
could influence so many people. Saga- 
rika Ghose makes a brave attempt to 
understand the Tamil psyche in Outlook 
and interviewed a number of Tamilians. 
But some of her conclusions can be 
challenged. 

Former director of IIT (Madras) P.V. 
Indircsan stated that Tamils had a split 
mind where "rationalism and religiosity 
co-existed". Well, this is true of any 
other community in the country. Did 
Indircsan forget the fact that scientists 
from all over India interrupted their vie¬ 
wing and study of the 1980 solar eclipse 
in Andhra Pradesh to have holy baths? 
Why single out only Tamilians? How j 
many Tamilian bureaucrats prayed six 
times daily? Contrary to what appeared | 
in the article, Tamils Vere quite prepar¬ 
ed to take on social tradition and this I 
mainly applied to those who had left ' 
their home state. 

The conclusion that all educated 
Tamils did not question superstitions, 
was wrong. How did that explain the 
fact that Jayalalitha, who came from a 
traditional Iyengar family, attended a 
convent and then joined films? Another 
statement that "a Tamilian is always a 
Tamil first and an Indian second" was 
offensive. This is true of most Indians. 
The Tarnilian diet also figured in the arti¬ 
cle and it was amusing to read the state¬ 
ment, "We feed our children rasam 
which is supposed to unlock the tongue, 
so that Saraswati can flow out." What a 
tribute to Tamilian intellect! 


Private and 
confidential 

Pramod Mahajan of the BJP is a well- 
known media manipulator. Perhaps that 
was why his appointment as the Prime 
Minister’s political adviser, after his 
drubbing in the Lok Sabha polls, and his 
subsequent swearing-in by the Prime 
Minister, did not attract much flak. The 
Hindu, however, quoted former Presi* 


dent R. Venkataraman on this issue. 
According to *RV’, the administration 
of the oath of office and secrecy to Maha- 
jan and the deputy chairman of the Plann¬ 
ing Commission, Jaswant Singh, was 
"outside the pale of the Constitution and 
without precedent". 

The former President explained that, 
technically, the deputy chairman of the 
Planning Commission and the PMO’s 
officers, despite enjoying the status of 
ministers, were only government serv¬ 
ants bound by the rulers of service, inclu¬ 
ding the secrecy of information. P.N. 
Haksar, a non-official who was a secreta¬ 
ry to former Prime Minister Indira Gan¬ 
dhi, did not have to take the oath of offi¬ 



ce and secrecy. I wonder how our ‘consti¬ 
tutional experts’ missed out on this issue. 


Sex and apace secrets 


The Indian Express editorial blasting 
the Kerala government for pursuing the 
Isro spy case despite the findings of the 
CBI was fully justified. The editorial 
came down heavily on sections of the 
media which went to the extent of sensa¬ 
tionalising the case by ferreting out the 
details of the sex lives of the Maldivian 
women. I remember how scribes repre- 
.seniing even ‘respectable’ publications 
went to town claiming the involvement 
of James Bond, CIA. KGB, Mossad 
and, of course, the ISl in lying to steal 
our ‘space secrets’. How did they try to 
do it? By setting up honey traps. 


Leg show 


Is the US secretary of slate, Madeline 
Albright, aiming for the lead role in the 
proposed sequel to the Hollywood thril¬ 
ler Basic Instinct"} A photograph in The 
Asian Age {\ May) showed Ms Albright 
showing loo much leg while talking to 
the Chinese President Jiang 2^min..The 
skirt had ndden well above the upper 
thigh and the pose could challenge the 
famous scene featuring Sharoh Slone in 
Basic Instinct. Jiang, however, appears 
quite happy. But if this picture came to 
the notice of Maharashtra culture mini¬ 
ster, Pramod Navalkar, he would ban the 
entry of Ms Albright to the city. • 
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FLOPPMADE 


Failure of mega-budget films —Jeans and Kathala Kathala —at the 
box-office sends the Tamil film industry into a tailspin 


K odambakkam’s cup of 
woes is running over. The 
worst nightmare of Bolly¬ 
wood of Madras has come 
true: all the 41 Tamil films 
released till 30 April, 1998, have crash¬ 
ed at the box-office. "This is the worst - 
ever period in the annals of the Tamil 
film industry," said K. Rajagopalan, pre¬ 
sident of the Tamil Film Producers Asso¬ 
ciation. Indeed, in the last four months, 
the extravagant Tamil films brimming 
with lop-rated stars, exotic international 
locales and good music failed to captiva¬ 
te the audience. 

The statistics say it all. Out of the 42 
releases so far, 40 are said to be com¬ 
plete washouts, two are expected to 
break-even and the losses are estimated 
to be around Rs 120 crore. 

The alarm bells in Kodambakkam 
started ringing when two major summer 
releases, the Kamalahasan-Prabhu Deva 
starrer Kathala Kathala and the much- 
hyped Jeans — both mega-budget films 
— sunk without a trace. Two other films 
which were expected to do well, Noam 




Prasanthand 
Alshwarya Ral In 
asong-sequance 
In Jeans: a 
costly failure 


Kamalahasan 
wlthRambha 
In Kaathala 
Kaathals: 
bombed at the 
box-office 


Iruvar Namakku Iruvar and Uthaviku 
Varalama also flopped. But not without 
a reason. '"Kathala Kathala, Jeans and 
the other two films have more or less the 
same storyline. They are all inspired by 
the Hollywood comedy. Two Much. 
This is ridiculous, no wonder the num¬ 
ber of flops have increased," said Anan- 
dan, the Film yVewj journalist. 


Produced by former tennis star Ashok 
Amritraj and his Indian partner Dr 
Murali Manohar, Jeans is the Indian 
film industry’s most expensive project 
ever. The film cost the producers a whop¬ 
ping Rs 20 crore. Jeans, which is 
Amritraj’s first foray into Tamil films, 
has all the ingredients of a blockbuster. 
Shot in exotic foreign locales, the film 


has terrific special effects, beautiful 
Aishwarya Rai in the cast, successful 
film director Shankar (who has directed 
hits like Gentleman, Kathalan and 
Indian), and the foot-lapping music of 
A.R.Rahman. 

T his, however, failed to impress the 
local distributors who were wary of 
the film’s success. Moreover, the distri¬ 
bution rights were so high that all local 
distributors backed off, leaving llie pro¬ 
ducers to take up that job as well. "We 
decided to market it ourselves, as nobo¬ 
dy was willing to pay us our price. 
Instead, we created a new system, where¬ 
by we got the advance directly from the 
exhibitor," explained Murali Manohar, 
the co-producer of Jeans. Apparently, 
over 100 theatres in Tamil Nadu purchas¬ 
ed the film directly at a price ranging 
from Rs 10 to 20 lakh per theatre. 

Producers, in fact, spent enormous 
money to make the film a success. For 
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Shot in exotic fordgn 
locales, Jeans has terrific 
special effects, beautiful 
Aishwarya Rai in the cast, 
and A.R. Rahman’s 
foot-tappinglnusic. And 
the movie is the film 
industry’s most expensive 
project ever 


instance, a single song ((Ajooba, 
Ajooha...) picturised on Aishwarya Rai 
and hero Prashaiith was shot on the 
locales of the Seven Wonders of the 
World — right from the Pyramids of 
Egypt to the Great Wall of China and 
from Taj Mahal to tlie Leaning Tower of 
Pisa. For this single number, it is said, 
the producers spent about Rs 3 crore! 

But all that came a cropper. Jeans has 
already been written off by the industry. 
Critics feel, the film suffered because it 
has no storyline and is similar to Kamala- 
hasan’s Kathala Kathala and other clo¬ 
nes of Two Much. Moreover, unlike 
other films made by Shankar, Jeans has 
proved to be different. Shankar is better 
known for making a strong storyline- 
based film, well-packaged in an 
entertainment format, but Jeans didn’t 
have a powerful issue to project. On the 
other hand, the film ended up as a come¬ 
dy caper which isn’t Shankar’s strong 
point. 


Another big-budget movie that fell 
with a thud was Kathala Kathala, the 
Kamalahasan-Prabhu Deva starrer. The 
film which was sold to distributors for 
Rs 6 crore will be fortunate if it manages 
to collect Rs 2 crore at the box-office. 
"If s quite clear that the era of stars and 
big-budget mega-production is dead. 
No star can guarantee a film’s success," 
says G. Venkateswaran of G.V. Films, 


"Gloss and glamour cannot compens¬ 
ate for narrative substance," saidG. Ven¬ 
kateswaran. "Audience today is exposed 
to a multiplicity of entertainment options 
like satellite Tamil channels, the latest 
Hollywood blockbusters and a number 
of entertainment theme piU'ks. Do you 
know that Titanic is doing better busi¬ 
ness in Madras than Kathala Kathala or 
JeansT 



A scene from Kaathalukku 
Marlyadhat the film did very well 
in Tamil Nadu 


one of the biggest distnbulor-exhibitors 
in Tamil Nadu. 

Since the release of Kaathalukku 
Mariyadhai in December 97, no film 
succeeded in setting the cash registers 
ringing. Mariyadhai, which was sold for 
a paltry Rs 1.4 crore did business worth 
Rs 12 crorc. "Kaathalukku Mariyadhai 
is the type of movie we should make. It 
has a strong storyline. Moreover, it’s not 
a copy of a Hollywood movie and its 
strength lies in projecting the basic Indi¬ 
an sentiments," said G. Venkateswaran. 

T oday, much soul-searching is on in 
the industry. Coming after the ‘97 
hits — Suryavamsam, Porkalam and 
Kaathalukku Mariyashai, the recent 
flops have .sent the Tamil film industry 
into a tailspin. But whaf s gone wrong? 
"These were simply atrocious films," 
said Anandan. "A bad film is a bad Him 
and no amount of hype can save it," said 
K. Rajagopalan. 


Till April 1998, out of the 
42 releases in the Tamil 
film industry, 40 are said 
to be complete washouts, 
two are expected to 
break-even and the losses 
are estimated to be 
around Rs 120 crore 


People are ted up with films without 
substance. And this diet has become the 
staple of the Tamil film industry. Con¬ 
sequently, the flopping of films is hav¬ 
ing its impact on the audio indu.stry too. 
Ghanshyam of Pyramid audios estima¬ 
tes that ill the la.st mx months, audio sales 
have dropped by over 30 per cent. 
Things appear really bleak for Madras* 
tinsel town. For now, Kodambakkam is 
praying for new miracle movies to hit 
the screen so that the box-office God 
could be appeased. • 
afmmdhmr P§llmi/M3ibrmm 
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Pseudo professionals 

Indian soccer clubs wring players to recover investment 



W ith the infusion of megabucks, 
Indian football has begun to 
look healthy. Flush with 
I funds, clubs are not only paying footbal- 
I Icrs sums unthinkable even three years 
I ago, but are taking up grand schemes. 

I Clubs form the foundation for a national 
side, but what direction are they taking 
1 in this pseudo-professional set-up? 

A pointer was provided last year with 
the All India Football Federation putting 
a 45-match ceiling on all those declared 
"national players", meaning footballers 
being considered for inclusion in the 
national team. By the end of the year it 
was clear that only in cases where a club 
was out to recoup what it had spent on 
players did a lop-llight player exhaust 
his quota of matches. 

The players most affected were from 
the two Calcutta clubs, Mohun Bagan 
and East Bengal. The situation was so 
bad that some of the better players of 
these two clubs could not represent their 
slate. It is a different matter that Bengal 
won the national championships for the 
fifth successive lime despite this. 

One of the legacies of the "amateur" 
past has been this move to keep the balan¬ 
ce sheet even. In the days of shamateu- 
nsm, under-the-counter payments were 
made to the players. In order to at least 
partially recover this "investment", cull¬ 
ed from various sources, clubs would 
negotiate with the tournament organi¬ 
sers. These negotiations hinged on 
appearance money and "incidental 
expenses". 

Over the last couple of years, change 
in terms of liquidity of clubs has been 
phenomenal. A club like Mohun Bagan, 
East Bengal or FC Kochi n, can now 
spend well over Rs 1.5 crore to form a 
team. If, in the wSixties, an expenditure of 
a lakh would see a club through a sea¬ 
son, Rs 40 lakh would be enough in the 
early Nineties. The jump in 1998 is 
stupendous. 

The urge to recover investment, 
however, remains the same. Tourna¬ 
ment lists are drawn up early and the pro¬ 
bable income calculated. Of course, 
with prize money soaring each year, 
clubs realise that exact amounts depend 
on how far they go in each knockout tour- 


All over the world, 
footballers are bought and 
sold by clubs. But the 
professionals are treated 
professionally and their 
physical and mental 
conditions are constantly 
monitored 


nament- Depending on the performance 
in early competitions, the club decides 
on participation in subsequent 
tournaments. 

The action, of course, centres on the 
players. But they are never consulted 
regarding participation in tournaments. 
They just have to play. The club does not 
consider their physical or mental 
condition. 

The Board of Control for Cricket in 
India, too, is driving leading Indian 
players into quick oblivion. Over the 
past year, players of the subcontinent 
have played far more matches than their 
counterparts elsewhere and will conti¬ 
nue to do so until the World Cup sends 
India’s expectations crashing. 


A Mohun Bagan-East Bengal match: 
both teams are overworked 

Players are not machines. All over the 
world, footballers are bought and sold 
by clubs. But these professionals are trea¬ 
ted professionally. Their physical and 
mental conditions are constantly monito¬ 
red by the clubs they serve. 

In India, however, there are inherent 
contradictions in the professional set¬ 
up. For example, a player in Mohun 
Bagan, East Bengal and now Tolly- 
gunge Agragami, will have to take part 
in both the Calcutta league and the natio¬ 
nal league. 

Every club realises that a league is far 
tougher than a knockout competition, 
but it will still force its leading players to 
go through both. Nowhere in the world 
does this problem exist. As the standard 
improves, what will a club do when it 
qualifies for Asian competitions? 

To begin with, the national league 
teams should play second-stringers in 
the Calcutta league. They would also 
have to chalk out an annud fixture after 
discussion with the players. Above all, 
clubs will have to remember that the 
45-game limit is the maximum exposure 
it should give a player, not the 
minimum. • 

ArUH^mn/Cmleutim 
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KHAASBAAT 


ither the 

underworld is 
^^^really to 
Govinda 
or the man 
needs to see a 
psychiatrist to cope with his 
terrible paranoia. 

Producers say that it is 
impossible to organise an 
outdoor location shoot when 
Govinda is the hero. First of 
all, he creates a fuss about 
coming out of his dressing 
rwm, claiming that he might 
be assassinated should he 
emerge. Then he keeps star¬ 
ing at the people on the set if 
he can identify a potential 


hit-man. 

On some occasions, he 
has even walked off the set 
claiming that a man in the 
distance has come to kill 
him. When producers remon- 
strale with him, he promptly 
bursts into tears and says that 
nobody understands him, at 
this producers used to say 
that the poor fellow was not a 
bad chap after all. But now, 
enough is enough, nobody is 
prepared to tolerate this kind 
of nonsense because of the 
huge financial losses it 
entails. 

But is he really at risk? 
Nobody knows. • 



SUSHMITASE 






liiiiiK'-?' 



# ill somebody 
please tell Sal¬ 
man Khan to 
put his shirt 

knows how it started, but a 
couple of years ago the sex 
thimble decided that he want¬ 
ed to be a muscle man. One 
theory is that he was tired of 
the gay rumours that have 
haunted his career. Another 
is that he wanted to look like 
an athlete because his ex¬ 
girlfriend had gone and mar¬ 
ried a cricket captain. And 
the third is that he was tired 
of people asking him why he 
had lost so much weight; 
was he unwell... 

For whatever reason, the 


little fellow started eating 
dietary supplements and 
working out for several 
hours a day. Now that he has 
a bcxly like Hulk Hogan, he 
lakes hi^ shirt off at the slight¬ 
est provocation to show off 
his broad chest. 

The only problem is that 
Salman is a midget. So when 
he’s shirtless you realise that 
he is as tall as he is broad. 
The overall effect is revolt¬ 
ing and the opposite of the 
sexiness he thinks he’s 
conveying. 

No woman likes an over¬ 
muscled dwarf. So unless 
Salman is trying to attract 
George Michael (which of 
course he isn’t) he should 
keep his clothes on. • 



rf'T " 




hy can’t Sush- 
mita Sen 
^Bfif^^make it? It’s 
that Miss 
Universe has 
met with more 
success than Miss world. 
But while producers think 
that Aishwarya has a future 
in the industry, they are dis¬ 
missive about Miss Universe. 

The industry gives three 
reasons for writing Sushmita 
off. One: she is too tall and 
so. despite the sudden appea¬ 
rance of a silicon valley on 
her chest, she sdll looks awk¬ 





ward and gawky. Two: her 
tempestuous relationship 
with Vikram Bhatt makes 
her unstable. And three, she 
doesn’t know how to dance. 

But then they said the 
same kind of ^ing about 
Amitabh Bachchan and he 
made it in the end. So who 
knows, the silicon-enhanced 
Sushmita might eventually 
make it where the too- 
perfect Aishwarya may not 

Perhaps she needs a Jaya- 
type stable figure in her 
life. • 


anisha Koi- 
rala has many 
I'i I^Ladhievements 
her credit 
She’s beauti- 
fill, she’s 
talented and she’s a real 
fighter. (She is a fighter, 
right? 1 mean, how else 
could she have got that nose ? 
Okay, okay, only joking). 

But now she has a new 
claim to fame. Sailaja Koi- 
rala, her mother Sushnia’s 
sister, is the new deputy 
Prime Minister of Nepal. 

As the Koiralas are a 
closely-knit family, there is 
no doubt that Manisha must 
be thrilled at Shailaja’s 
elevation. • 
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AND TIMES 
OF THE 


DALAI LAMA 


Martin Scorsese ’s film, Kundun, on the Tibetan cause and His 

Holiness is a sheer delight 


O n a stormy night in 1937, a 
two-year-old boy stands 
before a large display uf 
objects and is asked to pif k 
up the things that are his. 
Watched by a group of monks, the boy 
picks the objects one by one. They inclu¬ 
de a staff, a pair of glasses and a 
necklace. The things belonged to the 
13th Dalai Lama who died two years 
back. Tlie two-year-old Tenzin Gyatso 
is pronounced the 14th Dalai Lama — 
the reincarnation of the previous Dalai 
Lamas. 

It is from this point in his life that 
Martin Scorsese’s film Kundun begins 
recording the life of the 14th Dalai 


Lama. The film ends with his exile from 
his beloved Tibet in 1959, at the age of 
24. The $28 million production is more 
or less an authorised biography of the 
Dalai Lama. (The word Kundun means 
’’Presence", and is used by the Tibetans 
to address the Dalai Lama.) 

The Dalai Larna and the Tibetan 
cause have always been a favourite of 
Hollywood. From Bernardo Benoluc- 
ci’s Little Buddha to Seven Years In 
Tibet by Jean-Jacques Annaud and most 
recently Scorsese’s Oscar-nominated 
Kundun, the images of calm, contempla¬ 
tive Tibetan monks, serene Buddhas and 
snub-nosed little Lama children against 
lofty, rugged mountains have always 


had an enduring cinematic image and 
moral appeal. 

The Dalai Lama himself is a familiar 
figure in Hollywood. Richard Gere, the 
Hollywood superstar, is perhaps the 
most famous Western Buddhist. The 
Dalai Lama recently celebrated his birth¬ 
day in Hollywood and has several fol¬ 
lowers including superstar Harrison 
Ford, his wife Melissa Mathison (writer 
and co-producer of Kundun) and photo¬ 
grapher Koo Stark. 

S corsese’s film tells the story 
through the eyes of Tenzin Gyatso 
as he grows from boy to a man and is pre¬ 
pared for leadership by the Buddhist 
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elders. And Kuruiun reveals a society 
that has remained isolated from the 
West for centuries. When Dalai Lama 
was I5» Chairman Mao 2^dong*s army 
occupied Tibet claiming it as part of 
China. At the age of 18. Dalai Lama met 
Mao who told the deeply spiritual youth 
that "Religion is poison". The Dalai 
Lama was confus^ and troubled but 
was determined to reform the Tibetan 
people. 

Isolated in his monastery, the Dalai 
Lama comes to know about the atrocit¬ 
ies of the Chinese Army and the attacks 
on the monasteries. Finally, on the plea 
of the Tibetan people, he leaves Tibet 
disguised as a soldier and makes the 
long and hazardous journey across the 
mountains to India. The film ends at the 
border post of India where the exhausted 
Dalai Lama is received by the Indian 
soldiers. He says goodbye to his own 
guards and in a Hash sees them going 


Martin Scorsese 
doesn’t show the Dalai 
Lama as a smiling, 
charismatic 
personality. Instead, 
the 18-year-old 
spiritual leader is a 
serious person—a 
youth burdened with 
the responsibility of the 
future of his people 



back to their deaths in Tibet. He looks at 
the mountains he has left behind and 
hopes to return one day as he had promis¬ 
ed — a journey that he has not b^n able 
to make yet. 

"What interested me about the story," 
said director Martin Scorsese, "was how 
a young man who lived in a society bas¬ 
ed on the spirit, found himself in conflict 
with a strongly anti-religious society — 
the Maoist government of the Chinese 
communists. How does a man of non¬ 
violence deal with these people." 

While the film has been received well 
in the West. Scorsese has met with some 
criticism for not showing the inner divi¬ 
sions within the Tibetans themselves. 
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But Scorsese is clear that he is telling the 
stoiy from the Tibetan point of view. 
*Tm on their side," he said recently in a 
television interview. 'There’s nothing 
you can do about that” 

Scorsese himself is not a Buddhist 
and was not involved in the Tibetan 
cause when Melissa Mathison approach¬ 
ed him with her screenplay. She says, 
she knew be would do it because he was 
"a spiritual man, interested in world reli¬ 
gions." Mathison herself was interested 
in the l>alai Lama ever since she read the 
book on the 13th Ehdai Lama by Charles 
Bell. She began work on Kundun seven 
years ago, researched the subject for a 
year and submitted a short treatment for 
the soeenplay to the Dalai Lama, who 
gave the go-ahead at their very first mee¬ 
ting in April 1991. 

Mathison and husband Harrison Ford 
were then invited by the Dalai Lama to a 
retreat in Northern California and there 
she began her interviews with the Tibe¬ 
tan leader. Over the years, she interview¬ 
ed him as many as 15 times. AVhen the 
first draft was completed, she and Ford 
travelled to Dharamsala and spent six 
days working with the Dalai Lama. 

jHnally, the approved version went to 
■ Scorsese who was immediately inter¬ 
ested, and he decided to make the film 
with the Tibetans in the cast. The final 



While Kundun 
received rave 
reviews in the 
West, Scorsese 
how ever w as 
criticised for not 
showing the 
inner divisions 
within the 
Tibetans 
themselves 


I cast was chosen from Tibetans living in 
exile in India, United States and Canada. 

The adult Dalai Lama is played sensib¬ 
ly by Tenzin Thuthob Tsarong—who is 
modem in his outlook, sensitive about 
his religion and who has to take certain 
decisions in the face of Chinese aggres¬ 
sion. Scorsese doesn’t show him as the 


smiling, charismatic Dalai Lama— the 
personality we are faimiliar with. 
Instead, the IS^year-old Dalai Lama is a 
serious person—a youth burdened with 
the responsibility of the future of his 
people. 

The three other Dalai Lamas are play¬ 
ed by Gyurme Tethong (when Dalai 


Lama was 12), who lives in New York, 
Tulku Jamyang Kunga Tenzin (when 
Dalai Lama was five) who lives in India 
and attends a Christian school, and Ten¬ 
zin Yeshi Paichang (when Dalai Lama 
was two), the delightfully playful tod¬ 
dler who is recognised as the ‘Holy One* 
by the monks. All the Dalai Lamas give 
convincing performances and Scorse¬ 
se’s biopic looks more earnest than a 
Hollywood blockbuster simply because 
of the participation of exiled Tibetans. 

What weaves the whole story toge¬ 
ther is Philip Glass’s hypnotic music, 
which captures the spirituaJity and philo¬ 
sophy of the story. Unable to shoot in 
Tibet, India and China, Scorsese chose 
Morocco as his location and effectively 
recreated the Potala Palace at Lhasa and 
other monasteries against the back¬ 
ground of Morocco's high deserts and 
mountains. 

The film will be shown to the Dalai 
Lama next month and is due for release 
in India later. • 
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Blood on the tracks 


A train accident near Patna claims at least a dozen lives and raises serious 

questions about rail safety 


A S the Howrah-Daiiapur Express moved out of Cal¬ 
cutta on the evening of 27 April, the passengers had 
no way of knowing that this was not going to be jus* 
another train journey. The night passed without 
incident. The train left Fatuha station at 7.12 am 
and made its way towards Patna Junction. 

But that day, 3231 Up was not destined to teach Patna. At 
7.20 am, near the Akash v am relay cenue next to Jethuli villa¬ 
ge, hardly 3 kms west of Fatuha station, the Danapur-Howrah 
Express jumped rails. Nine of the 16 coaches w ^rc derailed. 

While railway officials put the death toll at 12, villagers 
who rushed to the accident site sw ear that more than 50 people 
had died. As Mohit Kapnxu, who escaped with minor injuries, 
said: "The death toll is much higher. I was travelling without a 
reservation. If I would have died, I wouldn't have been coun¬ 
ted." Similarly, while offici il figures of those injured stCKxi at 
21, unofficial figures pegged it at more than a hundred. 


S.N. Adharjya, the guard of the ill-fated train, recounted 
the tale of horror: "After fiaggmg off from Fatuha. within a 
couple of minutes 1 heard a lemblc grinding sound and felt a 
sudden jerk. Then suddenly the train stopped moving. All 1 
could sec was that the small bridge no. 79 at 525/7 KM had cav¬ 
ed in and a few bogies had jumped off the track," 

Two lengths of rail tracks were uprooted and landed 20 
metres aw'ay from the bridge The entire wheel carriage of 
three bogies had come off. The wheels, mangled with cables 
and suspension springs, were .scattered all over the bndge. 
Broken bangles, abandoned slippers, and torn clothes were 
strewn all around the place. 

The victims recovering at the Sadar Hospital at Fatuha, the 
Nalanda Medical College Hospital, and the Patna Medical 
College Hospital are in a state of shock. Anil Roy, swathed in 
bandages, is crying for his daughter who cannot be found, his 
wife who IS in coma, and his son who has lost his hand. "There 


ACCIDENT OR SABOTAGE?: the derailed Danapurdiowrah Express 
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was a roaring and ripping sound," recalls Dinesh Roy. "With a 
jerk, the bc^gie turned sideways and hit the ground. The train 
skidded for quite a distance and then...I don’t know what hap¬ 
pened." Sunita Devi, Kulmati Devi and Amcena Begum arc 
just three of the women who have been scarred for life: one 
has lost part of her face, one bears a deep head wound, another 
has lost her hand. 

Union railway minister Nitish Kumar, who rushed to the 
sp<M in a special plane from Bokaro, has ordered an inquiry to 
ascertain the cause of the accident. Admitting that he was not 
satistied with the standard of maintenance of tracks, the mini¬ 
ster did not rule out the possibility of sabotage. "Can you ima¬ 
gine the Rajdhani moving on these tracks at 130 kms per 
hour? I shudder to think about it," said a visibily-moved 
Kumar. 

"I have orderd an inquiry. I have, with due respect to the 
lives lost, also ordered ex gratia payment of Rs 4 htkh each," 
added the Samata Party leader. This is the third major rail acci¬ 
dent since Nitish Kumar took office. And this one took place 
within Barh parliamentary constituency, represented by the 
railway minister himself. 

Chief minister Rabri Devi accompanied by husband and 
Rashtriya Janata Dal (RJD) leader Laloo Prasad Yadav reach¬ 
ed the spot around 1 pm. By then, the rescue work was more or 
less over. 

Local villagers told Sunday that the railway officials did 
not reach the site before noon (it was around 12.30 pm that the 
accident relief train, or ART, reached the spot, armed with 
first-aid kits, etc.). By that time, three-four tractors loaded 
with dead bodies had been carted away. The state administra¬ 
tion and railway officials, however, denied this. 

Several villagers from nearby Jethuli, who rushed to the 
spot with buckets full of water and charpais to carry the inju¬ 
red, are not sure how it all happened. "Since morning, many 
trains had passed. Nothing happened. God knows what went 
wrong with the Calcutta wall gadi" wondered one. 

"I was tending to my grazing cattle," Shivbalak Prasad told 
Sunday. "Half of the train had crossed the bridge when sud¬ 
denly there was a sound like thunder. Five bogies had overtur¬ 
ned and some had jumped the tracks. Everyone was scream¬ 
ing for help. I also ran and did what 1 could do to help." 

But Rajat Kishore Singh, who had boarded the train at Bak- 
htiyarpur, had a slightly different story to tell. According to 



him, many of the locals helped themselves more than they hel¬ 
ped the victims. "The belongings of the dead and the dying 
were looted by some of those who had come to ‘help’," alleg¬ 
ed Singh. 

The first to reach the spot was the local Fatuha police. Then 
came the Patna City SDO, R.N. Mohanty, and the SDPO, 
Madhusudan Bari. "The injured were brought on cots and 
even jute sacks to the waiting vehicles which took them to hos¬ 
pital. We did what we could even before the railway officials 
arrived," said Mohanty. 

Officials of the Danapur division of Eastern Railway feel 
that the accident is a clear case of sabotage. Railway Board 
Chairman V.K. Agrawal. who came to Patna from New 
Delhi, said that some fish-plates had been removed. Agrawal 
alleged that some fish-plates of the ‘down* track were also mis¬ 
sing. "Luckily no train had passed along that line," he said. 

The divisional rail manager, Danapur divi.sion, S.K. 
Madan, told Sunday that he "suspected sabotage". "We have 
found scattered fish-plates alongwith nuts and bolts under the 
bridge. However, one fish-plate is still to be found," he said. 

There is no denying the ill maintenance of the 84-metre rail¬ 
way bridge. Even some railway officials admitted that though 
the bridge had been inspected in March, regular patrolling 
was carried out between Patna Junction and Mugalsarai Junc¬ 
tion only. The wooden sleepers are old and rotting. Some Pen- 
dol clips, used to fix the tracks to the wooden and concrete slee¬ 
pers, are missing near the site of the accident. One official of 
die ART explained that each Pendol clip weighs one kg and 
since iron is sold at Rs 10 per kg, it is easy pickings for the 
local people. "All they have to do is use a normal hammer: 
three knocks on the clips gets them their booty." 

Same is the case w ith fish-plates. Regular passage of trains, 
coupled with negligence, results in the loosening of nuts and 


Fight for rights 


Sex workers in Calcutta organise a 
unique show of solidarity to usher in 
May Day 


lllAfe sh^l overcowe...Hutn honge kamyab...Amra 
W W korbo j 0 y..., M the songs of revolution rose from 
CoU^e Square., Catouttii. the clock struck 12, midnight It 
was May Day. 

Nn. tr wann’l the mmmiuitSf cadm navttic tribute to the 


martyrs of Hay Miricet, Chicago, or celebrating the tspirit 
of workers’ solidarity. Ttiis was a bntque show of solidari¬ 


ty of sex wotkers. in the ligllt of mashais and under the 
bmign ga2« of white marble bust, sex wor- 

ken jKom the city am its niHghbourihg «esas had assembl¬ 
ed to the ple^ti> fight for their tights. 

At around 10 pm, ptocessit^ of sex workers set forth 
from Sontvndii and Bdwbazar, two of the major ted-ligfat 
aibas(^Ja(^Chieima;m(isAa/ct in tuind, slogans on lips, 
cries of "May Day Zindalbad...Rott, roji, sammH,; May 
Oibaserahvm (Pood, work and respect, are the demands 


of Mi^ Day)...Crdrar ihatiye khatiye khai, shmmiker 
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NORTH-EAST 

United front 

Will the seven sisters join hands in their 
quest for peace and prosperity? 


STATE OF NEGLECT?: CM Rahri Devi 

bolts. These arc routinely picked up by the l(K'aK. "Someti¬ 
mes, those who are responsible infoim the lineman, others pre¬ 
fer to carry home the iron pieces," added the officer. 

Meanwhile, reconstruction work is going on. round the 
clock, at the accident site. According to railway officials cam¬ 
ping there, 750 cc iron cribs are needed to restart rail traffic on 
the bndge. While 75 enbs have been made available from the 
Danapur division, the rest are being requisitioned from 
Howrcili, Asansol, Malda and Mugalsaiai. Rail traffic has 
been diverted to the Grand Cord line, Gaya and e\cn Vaishali 
in north Bihar. And comn dssioner (railway safely) Harish 
C'handra, has begun the prone into the accident, as directed by 
the railway minister.*' • 

MavBd ZaMr/Patna 


T he North-East Regional Commonwealth Parliamentary 
As.socialion (NERCPA) has stressed the need for a 
united move by the seven north-eastern states 
to pressurise the central government into taking steps for 
the development of this backward region. 

Ganesh Kutum, speaker of the Assam Assembly, told 
Sunday that the NERCPA meet (held in Aizawl recently) felt 
that it would not be possible for any state of the region to fight 
alone for development. So, a joint effort by all the states is a 
must for the overall development of the region. 

According to Kutum, who led a 15-member delegation 
from the Assam Assembly to Ai/awl, a meeting of the execu¬ 
tive committee of the association will be held in Guwahati this 
month, following which a joint delegation of the legislators of 
the north-eastern states will go to Delhi and place their 
demands before the BJP-lcd coalition. "We will urge the cen¬ 
tral government to take up schemes for the overall develop¬ 
ment of the region," asserted Kutum. 

Tlie association has also called upon all state governments 
of the region to resolve their inter-state disputes through bilate¬ 
ral discussions. Besides stressing the need for developmental 
projects, the joint delegation will exhort the Union govern¬ 
ment to take concrete steps to solve the problem of insurgency 



LET THERE e6lJQHT:wJcwof*wmarcWni- 4*>M'« the 
streets of Calcutta on the night of 30 April 

, adhikar chai (We toil to earn our living, we demand wor¬ 
kers* rights)... Woricers Rights Zindabad..." rent the late 
April air, a.s some curious passers-by sniggered and group.% 
of policemen watched in bemusement. 

TTie two groups coverged at College Square, just oppo¬ 
site Calcutta University, with a mission. "We are tore 
today to make a .forceful statement for the tecognition of 


sex wbik uiia,{m3fien$ionu And whm bettt^ day than this?" 
said Anima Baneijee, president, Ouibar Mshila Saman- 
waya Committee, a forum of 30,000 sex woikm in We$t 
Bengal.. 

A cojui^: of, tou^hg speoE^. a few i^volutiomiy 
sop^ ecemapttiaed by Ute 

gra^ul'dance of a male sex wodeer, all culminated in the 
oath-taking. The oaih. read, out by die light of a nutshol, 
was dbantM by hundreds of.sex workers. It reiterated the 
canimitment to die cause of uniting sex workers through¬ 
out die country^ and seeking a social mid legd identity. , 
- "We are co-wotkers and co-warriors in our crusade for ' 
rights and respect The fight wiU go on. everywhere. tiU .. 
our work is recognised as a proSessioa. till die formation of 
a self-regulatory body, till we achieve our fieedom...Long 
Live May Day.” 

Dr Stnarajit Jana, who has fdayed a pimieering rote 
in organising sex workers in West Bengal and instilling a 
sense of belief in thenn, elabon^ on the significance of 
the "first-ever rally of this kind in India". "The fact dial so 
many of them have participated in this piojpramme, forfdt- 
ing a night’s earnings, shows what it means to them." 

By the time the sex workers merged into the night and 
teturned to their worlds, may be. to make up for; Im time, 
thdy bad inadeMay I>ay *98 very spechd. • 

Itoswff am * J init iiA h M bi ii fo ' - 
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LEAD ROLE: Assam Speaker Ganesh Kutum (left) w ith the 
Governor and the CM 


in the region. The Centre will also be advised to adopt the for¬ 
mula adopted in Mizoram for the solution of the insurgency 
problem in other slates, like Assam. 

According to the NERCPA, deprivation by the central 
government since Independence is the root cause for the 
growth of insurgency in the north- eastern region. The meet¬ 
ing also observed that the North-Eastern Council (NEC) had 
failed to deliver the goods and stressed the need for activating 
the council. Since the formation of the NEC in 1972, Rs 
2689.85 crore has been allotted to the seven north-eastern sta¬ 
tes, but precious little has come about in way of development. 

Meanwhile, the NEC is apprehensive about funding new 
projects in the north-east due to non-submission of audited 
accounts by state governments. Sources said that some state 
governments of the region had not submitted accounts since 
the Sixth Plan period. 

The Union minister of state for rural areas and 
employment, Babago da Patil, recently stated in Guwahati 
that only 64 per cent of central funds for various rural poverty- 
alleviation and employment-generation programmes like the 
IRDP, DWCRA, TRYSEM, JRY, EAS, MWS etc. were utili¬ 
sed every year in the north-eastern states, including Sikkim. 
Patil said that of the Rs 760.28 crore released to the north¬ 
eastern states during 1997-98, nearly Rs 275 crore remained 
unutilised. He stressed the need for transparency and effective¬ 
ness in implementing these schemes in the north-east. 

Patil pledged that his first priority would be to review the 
existing situation with respect to all possible programmes — 
from the ministerial level down to the states, districts and vill¬ 
ages— and mobilise greater participation of the people in the 
planning and implementation of the programmes. 

The minister also feels that in the light of suggestions made 
by the ministers of rural development of the north-eastern sta¬ 
tes, the central ministry will initiate measures to restructure 
the existing self-employment programmes to suit local priorit¬ 
ies and requirements. 

On 8 May, Prime Minister Atal Behari Vajpayee is schedul¬ 
ed to meet the chief ministers of all sevennorth-eastem states 
to discuss the problems of the region. Thi.s meeting should 
help the people and the politicians of the north-east gauge 
the mood of the PM and the intentions of the central 
coalition. • 

Dttmmp Chmndan/Quwahmil 


WESTBENGAL 

Seek in g the truth 

Britain and Latvia are suddenly showing 
a keen interest in the Purulia arms drop 
case 

E ven two-and-a-half years after its occurrence, new infor¬ 
mation and initiatives arc emerging in the Purulia arms 
drop case. In recent weeks, the governments of Britain 
and Latvia, breaking their silence, have, for some strange rea¬ 
son, activated their respective administrative and diplomatic 
channels to get a first-hand asr.cssment of the case and the fate 
which awaits the undertrials. 

The Latvian government has despatched a senior official to 
Calcutta to meet the five crew members of the AN-26 plane 
who are now lodged in the city’s high-sccurity Presidency 
Jail. Raimond Janson, director of legal department of the Lat¬ 
vian government, has been permitted by the Indian ministry 
of external affairs (MEA) to meet the pnsoners. Earlier, 
Riga had approached New Delhi to check on reports of 
the deteriorating health condition of some of the crew 
members. 

While one of the Latvians is reportedly suffenng from 
tuberculosis, another, Yvegeny Antimenko, is believed to be 
"a very sick man” with congenital blcKKi disorder. "Alongwith 
their health problem, the status of legal proceedings against 



FALL-0UY7: Peter Bleach 


all the five Latvian accused will be reported to our govern¬ 
ment,” said Janson. 

Meanwhile, the draft of an agreement has been submitted 
to the Indian government by Latvian president Guntis Ulma- 
nis when he was touring New Delhi last December. The agree¬ 
ment is about finding out ways to deport the Latvians — who 
arc actually ethnic Russians — after the judgement from the 
Indian courts. 

Like the Latvians, the British have also initiated diplomatic 
and legal interventions in the case. A couple of weeks 
back. Conservative MP Teddy Taylor—who has been harp¬ 
ing on the fact that Peter Bleach was a fall-guy in the arms 
drop case — urged British defence secretary Jack Stroy and 
British foreign secretary Robin Cook to set up an enquiry com¬ 
mission to find out two things: if any British national other 
than Peter Bleach was involved in the arms drop conspiracy, 
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HELP FROM HOME: the Latvian crew members 

and whether Bleach was implicated as a pan of an internation¬ 
al conspiracy. 

Taylor’s demands assume significance in the light of the 
fact that the CBIhas completely ignored a British national cal¬ 
led William Johnson who, on a probable recce mission before 
the arms drop, stayed in the same room as Kim Davy — believ¬ 
ed to be the mastermind of the arms drop conspiracy — in Cal- 
cutta’s Circat Eastern Hotel. Ignoring Johnson boils down to a 
case of either oversight or connivjince of Indian and British 
investigating agencies. 

Already, Taylor’s trusted aides have been visiting Calcutta 
on a regular basis, and meeting Peter Bleach, the Biitish arms 
dealer, 'fhey feel that Bleach and the other crew members 
were forced by Davy and his men to drop arms over Purulia. 
Sources say that the crew of the rogue AN-26 had no clue that 
they were carrying lethal anus. In fact, Davy reportedly forc¬ 
ed the pilot to fly over the drop zone in Purulia. 

The drop was to be made from a height of ‘500 feet’. The 
plane was ordered to fly at this height, but the Latvian pilot 
interpreted it as ‘500 metres'. So when the crates containing 


L ^st week, Oprah arriv^ in our 
iy on a Imge bed; f^pteltidenl ip n 
suit, sheintixMluced thktofrt^ ste^d^Vadbn, 

and how it can affect our Jives. She did a ctttesy' 
interview with three sisters who had babies the very same 
day (new parents are among the most sleeip^di^ved 
people: the sisters, lined up prettily on.a sofe, pfTsprj^ in 
arms, looked proud and ptes^). 



LETS TALK: Oprah Winfrey 


arms and ammunition were being dropped the aircraft was on 
the a.scent, trying to reach a height of 5()0 metres. That was the 
reason why the drop w'as spread over nearly 14 km, sources 
point out. 

In addition to ignoring William Johnson, the CBl has also 
not pursued the trail of Peter Haestrup and Brian Thune, the 
two Danish nationals who are believed to be Davy’s co¬ 
conspirators in Copenhagen. On the Copenhagen angle, the 
investigating agency has merely issued two letters rogatory 
which have not been followed up with any earnestness. 

But the British and the Latvians are not the only ones to 
have descended on Calcutta in connection with this case. Inter¬ 
pol agents from Denmark and some other European country 
have also come down to probe the incident. Meanwhile, a 
team from BBC has also started work on a documentary film 
on the arms drop and its investigations — with the permission 
of the court — in Calcutta and in Purulia. 

After a couple of years of leisurely investigations, the pace 
seems to have picked up suddenly. International pressure is 
clearly mounting. In Calcutta, the sessions court has just 
begun examining witnesses, who number slightly more than 
350. 

But despite the recent hyperactivity, the conspirators in the 
arms drop continue to remain at large. • 


Then w'e got a sleep specialist, who expounded on the 
benefits of a seven-hour sleep cycle« and gave tips On How 
to Take A Power Nap. In between the experts, the audience 
had their say, 

Bright-cyed woman; ”1 get nine hours every night,” 

Oprah, slack-jawed: "Nine hours? Every night? Every 
single night?" 

The audience, sharing Ms Winfrey’s astonishment, 
laughs; they are listening, involved, connected. 

As you are drawn into Ae circle, you realise, once again, 
how Oprah does it. She {xovides celebrities, and ordinary 
people, a level playing field. So you could have Robin Wil¬ 
liams there, doing hfs manic ‘I’m so funny* act, one day. 
The next, you could be face to fitce with the parents of a 
young boy wbo*s beencharged with nmirder; as Oprah pro¬ 
bes diaper, their vrinile-fac^ resolve dissolves uito rack^ 
tng grief, and you are left with uncomfortable questions.. 
Do We spend enough time with our childnen? Dp we know 
what lives are iike^ 

Like a good actress, C^ah knows when to pause, for 
effect. She knows when tp press a point, and when to back 
off, and proffer a hant^; Or cry along. You recognise the 
manipulation, even as you sniffle^ of iiuigh: you also teco-. 
gnise that it was a cathaffic moment, soniethitig we all 


SoummtDmttmmndSoundfh Sen/Cmleuttm 


need from time to time. • 
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ARIES 


(2! March 20 April) 

T here will be fun and 
laughs galore, but you are 
advised to keep your nose to 
the grindstone. You may not 
realise that employers or 
superiors are keeping a close 
watch over you. The more 
industrious and painstaking 
you are now, the better it will 
be for your future career 
prospects. 

TAURUS _ 

(21 April-20 May) 

B ad habits and 
indulgences seem 
innocuous enough right 
now, but there will be 
trouble for you later: your 
health is likely to suffer. 
Don’t go over the top 
spending on pleasure and 
entertainment. Romantic 
partners may want time and 
attention. Strike the right 
balance. 

GEMINI _ 


(21 May-20 June) 

E ncourage your business 
partner to take a more 
creative part in current deals. 
But don’t delegate too much 
work to him. A good sense of 
timing can lead to successful 
results. Listen closely to the 
complaints or suggestions of 
loved ones. Give them as 
much sympathy as the 
situation requires. 

CANCER 


(21 June-20 July) 

S pending time with the 
family will be reassuring 
for you. Parents will be 
happy to talk over any 
problems that are currently 
bothering you. Round off 
affairs that have overrun the 
deadline. Don’t 
underestimate the 
importance of legal matters. 


LEO 


(21 Jul\-2() August) 

F ollow up on your subjects 
of interest. Important 
discussions can be continued 
with fruitful results. New 
light may dawn on you. And 
understanding will be a 
consequence of thrashing 
out baffling or intriguing 
topics. Buying and selling 
antiques or other 
second-hand items is a good 
idea. 


LIBRA 


(2! Septemher-20October) 

E vents may work out with 
a complete lack of 
justice. Others are likely to 
commit so-called murders 
and still get away with it. 
Unscrupulous people may 
find ways of avoiding the 
law or may mete out their 
own brand of justice at your 
expense. You may be denied 
the appreciation that you 
deserve. 
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VIRGO 


( 2 / August-20 September) 

P eople in key positions 
can be 

sticks-in-the-mud: you may 
not get exciting new 
proposals past them now. 
But, later, when they find 
your ideas and projects 
viable and practical, theyTI 
be more than willing to 
throw in their lot with you. 


SCORPIO 


(2! Octoher-20November) 

C onditions will improve 
as the week draws to a 
close. Meanwhile, your 
friends and loved ones are 
not exactly having the best 
of times also. Mates and 
spouse.s can be far from 
enthusiastic about your 
professional goals and 
ambitions. 


SAGITTARIUS 


(21 November-20 December) 

Y OU are again likely to be 
lM odds with yourself and 
the world. Your efforts may 
prove to be more destiuctive 
than constructive. The very 
force and drive with which 
you pursue your goals can 
actually prevent you from 
attaining them. It is 
important to relax and let 
events follow their own 
course. 

CAPRICORN 


(21 De( ember- 20 Januurs) 

D on’t bite off more than 
you can chew. Certain 
undertakings will need a far 
more sustained 
ctmeentration than you can 
muster at the moment. 
Outings to the theatre or 
eating out will be fun Don't 
hang back i f you have taken 
a fancy to simiconc. Ask 
prospective romantic 
partners out for the first time. 

AQUARIUS 

(2/ Jiinu(ii\-2() hchruars) 

L et others know how much 
you appreciate their help 
and support. In this way, you 
will be cultivating goodwill 
that can stand you in good 
stead in the future. Loved 
ones are unlikely to raise any 
opposition to your 
implementing personal 
plans. But activities are best 
kept to modest proportions. 

PISCES 


(21 hehru(oy-20 Marc h) 

I oney matters can be 
tricky. You arc not 
keeping spending in line 
with your income. 

Influential guests will be 
most appreciative of your 
home and your hospitality. 
The value of properly can be 
increased by redccoration 
and modernisation 
schemes. • 
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RANDOM NOTES 




HEARD ATTHEAICC 

Sharad Pawar can atlli try to 
bacoma Congrasa prasldant— 
during tha six months in batwaan 
whan Sonia iats go and Priyanka 
takas ovar. 

A CONGRESS WORKER ON HOW SHARAD 
PAWAR IS BEING SIDELINED WITHIN THE 
PARTY 


f 


AngkyAdvanl 

The BJP MP from 
Patoa. C.P. Thakur, 

I felt ^ Congress just a 
1 month a^o to contest the 
Patna election on a BJP 
ticket. So he doesn’t really 
know how things work in the 
BjP. 

Home minister L K Adva- 
ni had gone to Patna recently 
to address a seminar (the Tha- 
kurdas Memorial Lecture 
and Seminar), Where he sug¬ 
gested that may be the presi¬ 
dential form of government 



Thafcur 

is better suited to India. As 
the comment suggests, it 
was a serious matter, certain¬ 
ly not an occasion to make 
political speeches. 

So Advani greeted C.P. 
Thakur’s supporters cordial¬ 
ly enough when they receiv- 
!j^ed him at Patna airport, and 
proceeded to the seminar. He 
still smiled indulgently 
when Thakur’s supporters 
raised slogans in praise of 
their leader. 

But his lips were pressed 
together in a thin line when 
the next round of slogans 
were raised: In the middle of 
his spccdi, Thakur’s storm- 
trOQpersslmuted: 
ster kaisa ho: C.P. Piakur 
Jaisa ho (who should the 
health imnister be? C.P. 
Thakur).’* 

Advani held his peace at 
the meeting. But when Tha¬ 
kur came to see him off at the 
airport, as Advani was gett- 
‘ ing into the plane, he turned 
; around and told Thakur 
coldly: **Aapne jo kiya, woh 


maine dekha; aur mujhe 
ackha nahin laga G saw 
what went on; and I didn’t 
like it)/ 

However, it is doubtful if 
this had any effect on Tha¬ 
kur, who will no doubt raise 
the banner of revolt against 
the BJP when he finds he is 
not being made the health 
minister. 


Watch <Hitl 

Shatrughan Sinha 
says he is better off as 
a santh rather than a mantri. 


But who doesn’t want to 
become a mantri? Especially 
if your rival is becoming one 
rather than you? 

The Prime minister’s poli¬ 
tical adviser, Pramod Maha- 
jan, has plans to make the 
other kayasth MP from 
Bihar, Rita Verma, a mini¬ 
ster, rather than Sinha who 
has slogged to bring the BJP 
in Bihar where it is today. 
Why Mahajan doesn’t like 
Sinha is not clear but presu- 
•mably it has something to do 
with the politics of Maha¬ 
rashtra, where Sinha is as 
condbitable as he is in Bihar. 


Whatever the case, the fact 
is that Sinha thinks it is 
Mahajan who is scotching 
his chances of becoming a 
minister. And he’s going to 
get even with Mahajan. So 
the latter had better watch 
out. 


No, not again! 

With five states due to 
go to the polls in 
November this year, the BJP 
has begun thinking about 
what it is going to do about 
Rajasthan and Madhya 
Pradesh. 

In both states, the leader¬ 
ship needs to be changed. 
There is no doubt that the 
Rajasthan chief minister 
Bhairon Singh Shekhawat is 
old but more alert than politi¬ 
cians half his age. But youn¬ 
ger people need to be groom¬ 
ed and Shekhawat’$ skills 
are needed at the Centre. 

In Madhya Pradesh, a 
large group in the BJP 
beheves Sundertat Patwa 
should be replaced. There is 
a feeling that the former 
chief minister is the reason 
for the problems of leader¬ 
ship the BJP has been having 
in the state. Patwa contested 
the Chhindwara Lok Sabha 
seat last lime, won against 
Kama! Nath of the Congress, 
but lost by a huge margin 
this time. 

He wanted to go to UP as 
Governor, but when Kaiyan 
Singh indicated he didn’t 
want a politician as Gover¬ 
nor, Suraj Bhan was sent to 
I.4icknow. 

Now a move is afoot to 
repine him as prospective 
chief mimster as well. From 
all available indications, the 
Leader of the Opposition in 
the Assembly. Vikram 
Verma may be the one to 
lead the campaign. It is 
unlikely that the BJP will 
propose that Patwa become 
CM of Madhya Piadcsh 
again. 

So he should start looking 
for another job. • 


CHECK-LIST 


Tamil Nadu politics: who's saying what 

■ DrinrklaMttiiiMlraiUBlMigam(l^^ 

ruling party in the state ea^Atal Behart V^yee is ‘a good 
man' and if the OMK government is dismissed, it will go out 
without rancourhecause it will not be the PM who would 
have dismissed It. 


it AiUiiJfaiAiiiwilfwrt^ 
K«nwiaw(AlAP>IK!k Beckons It Is propping up the 
central governm«it and wants Its reward: the dismissal of 
the OMK. 


■ NfaMM ICilM 

(^aaident's BiiAa in atat. ImA wards the OMK 

government dismissed La. wants Jayablitha installed 

as CM. 


(ltl|MlQS!.Le(i by V. Gopalasamy, the 
MDMK hasn’t saUatorthing so far apart from sidmg with 
theAlAOMK. ButBOptsaainy lades tha chief minister, M. 
. KanraanldhLSoliawofl'tdlwdatearlfthegpvarnimntls 
dfsrnissedBdt-Aysdi^inMaptace? 
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DELHI UIAKY 


The uMquKoue 
Mahhian 

■ Prime Minister Atal 
Behari Vajpayee’s 
friends are furious; because 
he seems to have no time for 
them any more, 

Had Vajpayee been a free 
agent, even as Prime Mini¬ 
ster. he would have found 
time for those whoVe been 
with him when he was the 
Jmi Sangh’s lone MP in the 
Lok SabhfiL Instead, these 
days, from 8,00 am in the 
morning till midnight, his 
political adviser Ptamod 
Mahajan follows him'like a 
shadow. So much under 
Mahajan’s thumb is the PM 
that it is impossible to talk to 
him without Mahajan com¬ 
ing to know about the 
conversation. 

"We were bis friends 


HEARD AT ATAL BEHARI 
VAJPAYEE’S RESIDENCE 

He Is a man of principles; but with 
the wrong principles. 

A VAJPAYEE CAMP-FOLLOWER 
COMPLAINING ABOUT L.K. ADVANI 



The Insider 

■ Those who think Vish- 
wa Hindu Parishad 
(VHP) leader Ashok Singhal 
had no role to play in BJP- 
dominated politics should 
think again. The VHP has at 
leastone—and an unlikely 
— mole in the BJP establish¬ 
ment. And that is Mukhtar 
Abbas Naqvi, the junior 
minister for information. 

Naqvi, who won the elec¬ 
tion from Rampur, is marri¬ 
ed to a Hindu. Ashok 
Singhal was instrumental in 
his marriage, and also made 
NjBqvi undergo a shuddhi 
celemony, giving him a 


Hindu name, before he got 
married. 

Then came the last gene¬ 
ral election which Naqvi 
lost. One day, when he was 
telling Singhal despondently 
that he was destined to lose 
this one as well. Singhal deci¬ 
ded that he would help 
Naqvi out. 

So during the entire per¬ 
iod of campaign, Singhal 
camped in Rampur, cam¬ 
paigning for Naqvi, and tell¬ 
ing Hindu voters why they 
should vote for Naqvi: 
because he was the damaad 
(son-in-law) of the VHP. 

In the process, while the 
Muslim votes got divided 


between the Ssamajwiadi 
ty smd frte Congiess, ^ 
Hindu vote —r- which 
about 40 per cent — went 
almost entirely to the 
And Mukhtar Abbas Naqvi; 
the BJP"s son*in4aw» won 
the election. 


Inforinatlongap 

■ Information minister 
Sushma Swaraj is 
holding charge of two big 
portfolios: information and 
telecommunications. And 
all the indications are that 
she prefers the latter. 

She is a competent mini¬ 
ster and would be good at 
anything she does. But tele¬ 
com is, literally, where the 
power is. And there’s more 
to the ministry than cutting 
ribbons to inaugurate saite- 


A.B. V^payM: dIspiMnIfiC 
MsfHmde 

when he was a bachelor. 
Now that he’s married, the¬ 
re’s bound to be some distan¬ 
ce," one of them said with a 
sigh, referring to the ubiquit¬ 
ous Mahsqan’s presence in 
thePMO. 

The odd thing is, both 
Bhuvanesb Chaturvedi, who 
was minister of state in the 
PMO when Narasimha Rao 
was PM and Jitendra Pra- 
sada, who was Rajiv Gandhi 
and Narasimha Rao’s politi¬ 
cal adviser, never interfered 
in administrative matters. 
Mahajan thinks this is good 
grooming for him to become 
PM himself one day. But not 
if Vajpayee’s friends have 
any say in* flic matter. They 
are rapidly getting very tired 
of Mahajan. 


CHECK-LIST 


Deals that didn ’t work out 

■ BiP and Trtnamul Congrasa: The stormy 
relationship between the tempestuous Mamata Banerjee 
and the West Bengal BJP president Tapan Sikdar has 
created tension between the two allies. 

■ Talugu Dasam Party and BiP: Though the 
Telugu Desam Party (TOP) helped the BJP out of a tough 
spot during the vote-o(-confidence, the TOP refused to be 
coopted the BJP. In the by-elections due in Andhra 
Pradesh, the BJP and the TOP will contest independently of 
each other. 

■ congraaa(l) and RaaMrlya Janata Dal: 

They had an understanding in the last election, but Laloo 
Prasad Yadav’s high-handedness put the Congre8S(t) off. 
The aHiance appears to be orv the rocks: and Yadav figures 
the Congress has more to lose than he does. 

■ Janata Dal and SanidIwaiR Party: They 
should have been natural ideok^lcal allies. Though there 
was an understanding on seat sharing, the Janata Dal 
leadership is tired of seeing its flock being decimated by 
Mulayam Singh Yadav. And Yadav fs fed up of the Japata 
Dal's electoral inefficiency. 



SuaImM Swnvdl: piwfw* 
tolneomminiiealioiia 

lite stations and appear smil¬ 
ing on Doordarshim. 

The problem with the 
information ministry is that 
you have to please just too 
many people. And in the 
end. no one is happy with 
you, because . everyone 
drinks you could have (Hojec*. 
tedihem better. Swaraj is fed 
up 6f demands and com¬ 
plaints, becKise that's all 
yougetintbisnunistiy. . 

The BJP figures she's a 
young politician who is slat- , 
ed for biggtf things. So who. 
knows, sbe.ihity wisl^ 

-indieend)''* ' .L 
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LIKE YOUR BODY AND HEART NEED GOOD BLOOD, 

AN ENGINE NEEDS A GOOD ENGINE OIL... LIKE CASTROL GTX EXTRA 

Today, car engines are compact and hence work in high stress environments that demand 
the very best. Like blood, a good engine oil has to keep (lowing without clogging or 
choking, carrying vital additives to the various engine parts Castrol GTX bxtra is 
engineered for increased resistance to thermal and viscosity breakdown, offering better 
protection to your engine. Castrol GTX Extra is made with superior Castrol technology, 
tested over millions of miles for safe, reliable, trouble-free peilormance 

The advanced mternatior^^formula o^C^astrol OTX Extra provides ’_; 

: □ Exceptional engine protection ^ Superior engine cleanliness 

iU Longer engine life ^ Increased dram Interval 

; □ Smooth, noiseless running ^ 

; □ Reduced oil thickening ; 

nici I I Vr ir'', i.t c-" • 

5 j A'.'S rif Insist on CaMrol GTX bxtra for r-oi':t 

Escort, Opel Pf^ugeot, Marutp Ambrjssado/, Prem?or and aM 

other Indian and foreign cars. 
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Have you yet, had the 

riding experience..? 
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In these demanding times^ delivery of cargo on time and intact is 
of prime importance. We do it everyday across India with the widest 
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LETTERS 



New face 

T his refers to the cover 
story The power behind 
the throne (3 —9 May) 

Your correspondent has 
rightly pc^nted out that cre¬ 
dit must go to L.K. Advani 
for having guided the BJP 
from a fledgling political par¬ 
ty with a miserly share of 
two Lok Sabha seats in 1986 


Advani has stressed, has 
been due to the ‘ideology of 
nationalism'. And the trial 
and tribulations of the first 
SIX weeks of the BJP-led 
coalition must have steeled 
the parly's resolve to stabili¬ 
se the government. But 
governance must be delink¬ 
ed from ideology if the party 
wants to deliver the goods. 

P. Malhotra, New Delhi 

■L.K. Advani is a thorough¬ 
ly changed person now Ima¬ 
gine him during the ratha 
yafra days — his stridency 
and Hindu propaganda. But 
the Advani of today is a diffe¬ 
rent man — more pragmaric 
and secular. 

His insistence on \su raj’ 
shows that the BJP is com¬ 
mitted to the stability of the 
government even at the cost 
of diluting party principles. 
With Hindu chauvinism 
already giving way to plain 


L.K. Advani: polKIcs of pragmatism 



to a major force in Indian 
politics. Under his leader¬ 
ship, the party has donned a 
new look—with moderate 
mantras and tempered ideals. 

The BJP’s growth, as 


nationalism, Advani's call 
for a clean and transparent 
administration will energise 
and build a new India. 

S.R. Rana, Bangalore 
(Karnataka) 


Puppet show 

T hank you for the brilliant 
account of the crucial 
behind-the-scenes players of 
the BJP (The backroom 
boys, 29 March — 4 April). I 
enjoyed the individual pup¬ 
peteers and their know-how 
of pulling the nght strings at 
the right time. You are right 
in saying that these behind- 
the-scenes players are the 
ones who make sure the 
coalition holds together. I 
only hope that the puppet 
show does not turn out to be 
an exercise in futility! 

R. Ramaaami, TIruvannamalal 
(Tamil Nadu) 


Crime and 
politics 

M inisters with criminal 
records have no right 
to hold public offices 
(Ministers and crooks, 26 
April — 2 May). But if this is 
applied in India, there will 
probably be no government 
left to rule, because most of 
the politicians have a crimi¬ 
nal past in one way or the 
other. Most politicians arc 
corrupt and the exceptions 
arc so few and far between 
that they go hirgely 
unnoticed. 

Shankar Dewan, Sfliguri (West 
Bengal) 


Anything for 
power 


T he special report Signs of 
strain (26 April — 2 
May) on the plight of one of 
the most honest Prime Mini¬ 
sters of India is an eye- 
opener. The moment Vaj¬ 
payee went for an alliance 
with Dr Swamy and Jayalali- 
tha, it was the ^ginning of 
the end of a golden opportu- 
nity for a change in the much- 
awaited political system. 

The nation saw the worst 
type of political prostitution. 



If only Vajpayee had said 
thal in the absence ot a clear 
majority, he did not want to 
forni a govenimcni, he 
would have earned more 
respect. 

And when the Vajpayee 
government is being support 
ed by such dubious charac¬ 
ters as Jayalalitha, it is anybo¬ 
dy’s guess as to how long the 
BJP-led coalitiim would con¬ 
tinue in power. 

U.S. Iyer, Bangalore 
(Karnataka) 

A crusader _ 

T he word "unattractive 
woman" used for Mama- 
la has pained me (Born to 
flower, 15 — 21 March). 
Much misunderstood by the 
party high command, she 
has almost single-handedly 
launched a new political par¬ 
ty—iheTrinamul Congress 
— against all odds. And her 
party has already proved to 
be a major political force. 

Her simplicity and crusade 
for social justice are rare in 
Indian polity. 

Sonal Sulodhia, Jawaharnagar 
(Maharashtra) 


It’s a shame 


T his refers to the story Lit¬ 
tle big men (29 March— 



























street children: end of 
Innocence 

4 Apiil). Abject poverty has 
driven countless street childr¬ 
en to take up dubious profe> - 
sions. And u is a shame that 
the fate of such slreef childr¬ 
en remains unclianged even 
after 50 years ot Independen¬ 
ce. Ills time the government 
takes steps to solve this soci¬ 
al problem. 

Samfr Chakraborty, Howrah 
(West Bengal) 

"^Callofthe 

community 

T he columnist deserves 
praise for providing 
some interesting informa¬ 
tion (Brewing trouble, 5 — 

11 April). But the word 
‘Bcinia’ used for the Vaishya 
community is in bad taste. It 
is well known that Brahmins 
had always been in the fore¬ 
front of political activity in 
India and had used this privi¬ 
lege for their own welfare. 

It is only in the recent past 
that other castes like Yadavs, 
Kurmis etc. had become poli¬ 
tically conscious. The Vai- 
^ shya community is still not 
politically aware and is a 
divided tot. Which is why 
nobody cares for their welfa¬ 


re There shouldn t 
any objection from any 
quarter if some BJP MPs 
belonging to the community 
aspire for ministerial berths. 
C.P. Gupta, Khurja 
(Uttar Pradesh) 


Walt and watch 


T his refers to the story 
Speaking terms (5 - - 11 
April) on the new Speaker of 
the Lok Sabha, G.M.C. 
Balayogi. His pcrfornuince 
on the first day. with his poor 
Hindi and not-so-impressive 
English, might not have 
been impressive. Also, the 
fact that he is the frst Daht 
Speaker of the Lok Sabha 
would not have made him a 
unanimous choice. 

But Speakers need not 
necessarily be gocxl orators. 
Who knows, Balayogi may 
succeed where others have 
failed and even outshine 
some of his predecessors! 

A. Jacob Sahayam, 
Thfruvananthapuram, (Kerala) 


They also serve 

T he life of eunuchs is a 
story of neglect and des- 


T he life of eunuchs is a 
story of neglect and des¬ 
pair. But their journey from 
the fringes of .s(x:ieiy to the 


mainstream is proving to be 
rewarding not only for the n- 
•^elves, but for another under¬ 
privileged section of society 
(Love s labour, 12 — 18 
April). 

Rajkumari’s claim that 
they have hearts cleaner than 
most people does have sub¬ 
stance. So, the government 


April). The correspondent is 
right in saying that the judge¬ 
ments of match referees have 
to be reviewed. While no 
action was taken against 
Australian batsman Ricky 
Ponting. Saurav Ganguly 
had to face suspension. He 
had just showed his bat to 
umpire indicating that die 



Eunuchs teachln|{ children 
In Patna: a helping hand 

should come forward to help 
the eunuchs who are sincere¬ 
ly trying to help some sec¬ 
tions of society. 

Amarnath Kamat, Bombay 
(Maharashtra) 


Bad Judgement 

T hanks for the story Open 
to argument (5— 11 
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Contribulad by tuahinlti Bom, C«loiin«(WMt Bangal) 


ball had touched his bat. 

Match referee Peter van 
der Merwe’s judgement 
smacks of racial bias and 
calls for an explanation. And 
ICC chaimian Jagmohan 
Dalmiya must take appropri¬ 
ate action against the match 
referee. 

Bhupen Bose, Calcutta (West 
Bengal) 

Security check 

T his refers to an item in 
Random Notes, Triple 
action (5— II April). As far 
as Sonia is concerned, the 
SPG for her is understanda¬ 
ble. But there is no piiini in 
spending billions to protect 
her children. Is it financially 
feasible for the country if m 
future Rao’s and Gow^da’s 
kinsmen demand secunty? 

The amount .s^kiu on the 
security of every VIP must 
be reviewed and an upper 
limit fixed so that a large 
shareof the national income 
— presently spent in keep¬ 
ing a privileged few safe— 
is put to productive use. 
Bedashrutl Mltra, Ralgarh 
(Madhya Pradesh) 
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MILESTONES 


SIGHT>'X SOUND 


APPOINTID: 

Hemanand Biswalas 
president of the Orissa 
Pradesh Congress 
Committee, on 4 May. 
Biswal, who was deputy 
CM, will quit the 
government in keeping 
with the 

one-man-one-post norm 

PI8I0NATED: 

Calcutta and Madras, as 
A-1 cities, by the central 
government, on 5 May. 
As a result, the house rent 
allowance of central 
govemnicnl employees 
in these two cities will go 
up by 15 percent. 

RESIGNED: former 
Union telecom minister 
Sukh Ram, from the 
Himachal Pradesh 





Cabinet, on 7 May. His 
party will, however, 
support the BJP 
government in the state. 

GRANTED: hail to 
former Congress 
president Sitaram Kesri, 
by a Delhi court, on 4 
May, in a defamation 
case filed against him by 
theRSS. 

APPOINTED: 

Calcutta-based 
industrialist Sanjiv 
Goenka, as huriorar v 
consul of ^‘'anad.'i in 
Calcutta, i .le Canadian 
consulate w4s 
ioaiigarsited in the city on 



■ 1 here is only one control here and that is self-control. 


A r A 1. B h H A R I V A J P A Y h E, Prime Minister, rejecting the allegation of beirifi remote 
I onirolled h\ f)ir KSS 


■ We will support the Congress since the nation has to be saved from the dangerous communal 
agenda of the BJP. I am speaking on behalf of all the UF constituents 


M 1.) L A Y A M Singh Y a D a V, Sumajwadi Parr\ leader 


■ I meet the Prime Minister almost every day. I have not got the impression that he i.s displeased. 


Ci E O R G K Fernandes, defeme minister 

■ The Supreme Court in the Keshavanand 
Bharti ca.se has ruled that democracy does 
not mean only parliamentary system of 
government. It could be presidential form 
also, though both have plus and minus 
points. 

L.K. A D V A N I, Union home minister, during the BJP's 
national council meeting 

■ This att itude of hushing up the threat had led the Chinese to attack our country in 1962. 

S H I V A N A N D T E W A R Y. Samam Party general secretary, alleging that vested interests were trying 

to \ilefK e the defence minister 

■ S(»nia is a self-serving chalaak woman and is bent on keeping her position secure. 



M A M A T A B A N Fi R J E E, Trinamul Congress leader 

■ Only Mani Ralnam turns me on these days. The other kind of money comes and goes. 
Shah R u k h Khan, fUmanor 






A blind mechanic's extraordinary' workmanship 



FAMILIAR FEEL; Afu/i/x- at wo}k 


M iracles happen in scriptures, or in sensational, 
trumped-up ‘truths’ like a bleeding crucilix 
But no miracle happened for blind Riazuddin, 
a 43-year-old mobike mechanic! Wrong, He is his own 
miracle. 

13 August, 1972; the sky may have been an autumn 
blue, but Riazuddin, Munne to his friends, woke up to 
darkness. Able to sec only the day before, he had, over¬ 
night, become irrevocably blind as his fragile optical 
nerves suddenly snapped. Retinal detachment, said doc¬ 
tors, but late diagnoses are just tragic confirmations. 
Destiny? 

"Allah can never b*/ cruel to his followers," says 
Munne. "Allah loves his followers more than a mother 
loves her child. He must have punished me for my 
earlier deeds." If faith is spiritual strength, then convic¬ 
tion despite handicap is genius. Dismantling the heavy 
engine of an Enfield bullet and then putting it back on 
the road with one kick-start, Munne doesn’t need eyes 
— his hands are enough. A sightless mechanic, who 
‘sees’ with his touch. The sound of the engine tells him 
where the defect is. 

Situated in Budhwara in the heart of old Bhopal, 
Munne’s liny workshop has no dearth of clients. Blind¬ 
ness interrupted his work for a year, but he was per¬ 
suaded to carry on by friends. "I have been repairing 
bikes since I was seven or eight," he says. He speciali¬ 
ses in Enfields. "People from neighbouring districts 


come to me. fd love to icp.ur viiua>',c ones loo like Lf»c 
BSA, Tnimp .md Norton " One Ihni;: is olnK)n> 
Munne doesn’t Hike small lohs like ciianiMig u ires 
He takes a break from lalkmg. He i^ !ond nj juin \ on 
can sec the slight bulge in his cheek ^ "I . 1*^1 lime I saw a 
bullet was on 12 August. 1072 1 had repairevl n I'hc 
next day I became blind." 

Twenty-six >cais, almost How d<.K-s n led ' fo liave 
been once able to see and ihen iiiiJ ^ne dark, searing 
morning tlnit you'll never see ag.jin Kmivmg, isn't 
it? Wc wouldn't know, Clod lorhid 1-ie tells ir.ore ahoni 
himself. "Before 1972, 1 hadoniv onehwhh\ - leading 
the novels of secret agent H.nnidi 1 .n uii d\\ o novels 
in one night." Maybe, that u>ok their loll fia tlH)uglu 
you kept to youiself Memva v is .iiM> an anodyne 
Munne has anothei unliKih passion movies. ’1 
can tell you whether the song is henig sung in ai lubora 
park," he says. He van also recognis-v the voice of a 
Hindi-filni hen^. Now, he is waiting an American 
friend, James Stagger "James lias pjoimsed to make a 
45-minuie film on me," he says ’He'll come in June 
this year. He has also prranised to take me lo Ameiica " 
He shows James' letters. Tve spent vwei a thousand 
rupees on telephone calls." He is suie James would 
come and make his fdm. " rhen, 1 will wat^h mv own 
movie." In his dark, sightless universe, it's a blind 
man’s hope to ‘sec' the poelrv of his siniggle. • 
DB9hd0ep Saxena/Bhopal 
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Master of 
missed chances 


Assam chief minister PrafuUa Kumar Mahanta has made life more 

difficult for himself 


Y (iu think you have pro¬ 
blems? Consider PrafuUa 
Mahanta’s. He has so many 
enemies that his wife just 
managed to survive an 
assassination attempt; and several plots 
to kill him have been foiled by the 
Assam intelligence. He isn’t all that old. 
but he's already half bald from Wi>rry 
and fear. 

His parly didn’t get a single seal in the 
last Lok Sabha elections and for the first 
time m its two decades of existence, it 
looks as if the AGP might have to be 
wound up. He has several cases of cor- 
aiption against him including the letter 
of credit scam which might reach its con¬ 
clusion fairly quickly if Assam has a 
new Governor. In short, life is difficult 
for Mahanta — more than it has ever 
been before. 

Mahanta can lake heiul from the fact 
that his problems are not unique: most 
revolutionaries face them. If you make a 
revolution half way, you dig your grave. 

When It was set up 19 years ago, the 
All Assam Students’ Union (AASU) 
which later turned itself into the Asom 
Gana Panshad attempting a revolu¬ 
tion. fiver since it was almost handed 
over to Pakistan in 1947, Assam has had 
to struggle w ith asserting that it is a part 
ol India and accommodating the 
demands of those who came and settled 
in the .>late. After Partition, it was swam¬ 
ped by refugees from East Pakistan. The 
inflow of both Hindus and Muslims 
from East Pakistan and later Bangladesh 
continued unabated making the Assame¬ 
se a minonty in parts of their own state. 

It was all this and the virtual abandon¬ 
ment of .Assam to the Chinese after they 
advanced to Bomdila in 1962, which sha¬ 
ped the poliMcs of the .state. The econo¬ 
my was dominated by the Marwaris 
And though Assam was one of the rich¬ 
est provinces in India because of oil, jute 



Mahanta can take heart from the fact that his 
problems are not unique: most revolutionaries 
face them. If you make a revolution halfway, you 
dig your grave 
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and lea, there was little development and 
virtually no jobs. 

The AAwSU agitation gained ground 
because it tried to focus on these issues. 
While stales like Andhra Pradesh and 
Karnataka, too, raised issues of federal¬ 
ism and iirgued for more power to the sta¬ 
tes, in Assam, a student leadership led a 
much more militant—some feel chauvi¬ 
nist — sons-of-the-soil movement 
against ‘internal imperialism*. 

Mahania led the agitation and married 
a fellow student, Jayashree. He made the 
transition to power politics with conside¬ 
rably more success than other student 
leaders have managed to do elsewhere in 
the world. But the problems began 
afterwards. 

Like leaders of all movements which 
turn into parties, for Mahanta it was a 
toss-up between letting democracy 
reign in the AGP or enforcing the hierar¬ 
chical discipline that mainstream parties 
uphold While he vacillated, .some AGP 
members left the party And realising 
that central control was weakening, a 
new AASU-lyj:>c movment was kicked 
off - except that it trained its guns on 
the erstwhile student leaders. This was 
called the United Liberation Front of 
Asom (ULFA). 

Mahanta never really got to enjoy the 
fruits ol office becaysc of ULFA His 
first tcmi as chief minister which began 
in I9S5 was cut short abruptly. The tea 
estate lobby got President's Rule impos¬ 
ed m the state when ULFA targeted tea 
companies for killing and extortion. 

O n the first day of the current Assemb¬ 
ly session, MLAs Bhrigu Kumar 
Phukan and Brindaban Goswami were 
absent from the House in protest against 
the Governor’s "protection" of a "cor¬ 
rupt chief minister". The Congress 
wants a mid-term poll under President’s 
Rule. Phukan, the fomicr home minister 
of Assam, says he's going to meet PM 
Alai Behari Vajpayee to complain about 
the chief minister who was once his com¬ 
rade. Mahanta also faces trouble from 
another AGP dissident, AtuI Bora. 

He could have bailed himself out of 
the trou'Bl,^ situation had he acted on the 
chance he got. When the Bharatiya Jana¬ 
ta Party government took office at the 
Centre, Mahanta declared unofficially 
that he was ready to help it. But who nee¬ 
ded the support of a party which didn’t 
get even one seat in the Lok Sabha? 

Mahanta must realise that he’s made 
many mistakes. He hasn’t built up the 
AGP and created a second rung of leadei- 


ASHOKE CHAKRABARTY 



Bhrigu Kumar Phukan: with frlands Ilka this... 


ship; which is why his contemporaries 
want to usurp the leadership of a party 
that still has a strong support base in 
rural, native Assam, Unlike his counter¬ 
part in Andhra Pradesh, Chandrababu 
Naidu, Mahanta hasn’t tried a single 
administrative innovation. Had he work¬ 
ed a little harder, Mahanta could have 
broken the back of the Congress in 
Assam. He's been too laid back to even 
attempt this. 

This doesn’t square up with the image 
of the Mahanta of the Seventies and 
Eighties, the shrewd negotiator who had 
Rajiv Gandhi and sundry bureaucrats by 
the short hairs because he wouldn't 
agree to this cut-off date or that for those 
to be given Indian citizenship. The 
whole of Assam was prepared to lay 
down its life for Mahanta and his collea¬ 
gues. He threw away the chance of beco¬ 
ming a hero. 

What does the future hold for Prafulla 


Kumar Mahanta'^ Not a great deal of pro¬ 
mise, Fattened by power and wealth, 
hunted by the very people he is suppos¬ 
ed to rule over, Mahanta today is a lot 
like the rich feudal rajas of mediaeval 
India who ruled a great deal but not wi.se- 
ly at all. 

If there is an Assembly election 
today, the Congress will manage a res¬ 
pectable showing and the AGP will be 
wij>cd out; and if it manages to do a deal 
with the AGP, the BJP will probably 
make a dent in crucial AGP strongholds. 

If the BJP gels a sizeable following, 
another set of ethnic dynamics will be m 
place in Assam. With the Bengali 
Muslims, Bodos and Assamese Hindus 
already at each other’s throats, more 
blood will flow in the state which has 
already lost a lot. And it will be Prafulla 
Kumar Mahanta’s fault, • 

DII00P Chandan/Ouwaimtl 
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RAJIV SHUKLA 


Georgian drama 

Fernandes must stop his irresponsible utterances 


Defence minister 
George Fernandes 
may be a nice per¬ 
son and an honest 
politician, but 
unfortunately his 
personal thoughts 
are causing lots of 
damage to the 
nation. Being a 
socialist leader, he is so much enamour¬ 
ed with his outdated notions that in spite 
of being a responsible Indian he is behav¬ 
ing like an irresponsible minister. 

Fernandes as an individual is entitled 
to hold any views on any subject, but as 
defence minister of India he has to go by 
certain noniis, laid-down policies and 
guidelines framed by the government on 
any issue. If we have got a certain fore¬ 
ign policy vis-a-vis China or any other 
country, every minister of the Union 
government should abide by that policy. 
If any minister docs not agree with it, he 
can raise it at a meeting of the Cabinet 
instead of going to the press and openly 
expressing his views against the policy. 

What I understand is that Fernandes is 
behaving like Raj Narain who even as 
Union minister used to speak whatever 
he used to feel like. Thai’s why people 
u.scd to ridicule him. George is a well- 
read, soft-spoken, hard-working and 
knowledgeable member of Parliament. 
But his pen onal views arc quite contra¬ 
ry to those of the government he belongs 
to. 

Today, on the China issue, he has 
-virtually caused an embarrassment not 
only for the Prime Minister, Atal Bchari 
Vajpayee, but also for the people of this 
country. In fact, Vajpayee had initialed 
the process to have friendly relations 
with China when he was a foreign mini¬ 
ster in the Morarji Desai government. 
Later, Rajiv Gandhi proceeded with a 
further agenda and gave it a concrete 
shape. 

Now, during the last ten years, India 
and China have been maintaining excell¬ 
ent relations and trade between the two 
countries has also enhanced substantial¬ 
ly. Mutual delegations are visiting each 
other and cultural exchange program¬ 


mes arc going on smoothly, l op leaders 
of China including Li Peng have also 
visited India and reecnily the Chinese 
Army chief was m Nev\ Delhi. 

Any sensible man would like to live 
peacefully with his neighbours, especial¬ 
ly with a strong neighbour. China has 
not promoted any anti-India activities 
from its territory There is no evidence 
that any Kashmiri or Punjabi exticmisi 
was trained in China Helping Pakistan 
develop the Ghaun missile is also a mere 
suspicion. 


What I feel is that if would be good if 
India maintains good relations with a 
superpower like China as long as China 
does not hami India’s interest. But unne¬ 
cessarily pinpricking China and provok¬ 
ing Its sentiments is totally uncalled for 
and not in the interest of India. 

In fact, George is agitated on China 
because of his views on Tibet. He is a 
staunch supptirtcr of the Dalai Lama. Iro¬ 
nically, the Dalai Lama himself is going 
to give up his fight against China and in 
full mixxl to have a compromise to settle 
the issue. He told me during an inter¬ 
view that he was only willing to be the 
cultural head of Tibet now and is not inte¬ 
rested in administrative powers. In this 


situation why is Fernandes more worri¬ 
ed than the Dalai Lama about Tibet? 

Interestingly, George is not getting 
any support from his own parly leaders 
like Nitjsh Kumai, Digvijay Singh and 
Abdul Ciafur. Fxi'icrts on foreign affairs 
like l.K (lujral or K.S. Bajpai are not 
supporting his views because they 
accept ihe reality. 

Not only on foreign policy, Fernan¬ 
des has got strong views on economic 
policies loo, which aic quite contrary to 
whai IS being implemented by the Prime 


Minister and finance minister keeping in 
mind the economic situation of the 
country. He does not want any multina¬ 
tional to be in this country without realis¬ 
ing the fact that it is not going to help our 
economy. 

His views are no longer practical 
views. He is living in a different planet 
and is not realistic about the current eco¬ 
nomic situation. He believes in India of 
the 18th century instead of the 21 st centu¬ 
ry. Maybe because of his rigidity on eco¬ 
nomic issues Vajpayee preferred not to 
give him an economic portfolio. But 
poor Vajpayee did not know that dear 
George was going to land the govern¬ 
ment in a soup in the defence ministry, 
too. • 




George is a 
well-read, 
soft-spoken, 
hard-working and 
knowledgeable 
member of 
Parliament. But his 
personal views are 
quite contrary to 
those of the 
government he 
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___ INPER MALHOTRA _ 

The Narayanan touch 

The Latin American sojourn has been a diplomatic triumph for the President 


In domestic politics, 
the Indian President’s 
role is limited except 
in limes of crises. In 
projecting the 

country’s interests 
and image abroad, 
however, the* head of 
state can play an important role, depend¬ 
ing on hi^er own personality, equation 
with the government of the day and 
grasp of international affairs. Only six 
years ago, for instance, R. Venkatara- 
man had made a useful contribution to 
the improvement of Indo-Chinese rela¬ 
tions. Far greater were the services in 
the realm of foreign policy of S. Radhak- 
rishnan, deservedly called the 
philosopher-Presidcnt and often request¬ 
ed by Jawaharlal Nehru to go abroad or 
to parley with visiting foreign sta¬ 
tesmen. After man^ a summer, India 
now has in K.R. Narayanan a head of 
state in the Radhakrishnan mould. Not a 
professional politician by any stretch of 
the imagination, Niirayanan has reached 
his present exalted position after a long 
stint in the Helds of diplomacy and edu¬ 
cation. The skills that he honed during 
hjs distinguished career have been in 
full play during his travels in South Ame- 
r rica, from where I file this column. This 
is the first time an Indian President has 
ever visited either Peru or Brazil. To be 
sure, neither country is of prime import¬ 
ance in the world or in the overarching 
Indian scheme of things. But bilateral 
relations with both have shown a satis¬ 
factory surge in recent years, largely as a 
result of recent visits to India by Presi¬ 
dent Fujimori of Peru and President Cai - 
doso of Brazil. 

The presidential visit is crucial not 
because of the various agreements that 
have been signed but because of the 
impact that Narayanan has made with 
his great diplomatic skills. Whoever has 
either met him privately or seen him at 
public functions has been struck by what 
has already come to be known as the 
‘Narayanan touch’. It consists of genui¬ 
ne humility, combined with deep scho¬ 
larship and spiced with humour. 


In carefully-crafted speeches, the Pre¬ 
sident has spoken of the ‘tyranny of geo¬ 
graphy’ which has kept the nations of 
the two continents apart despite an 
‘uncanny similarity’ in their ancient civi¬ 
lisations. He has also hoped that with the 
quantum jump in technology, especially 
information technology, nations of the 
two continents will find it easy to know 
one another, 

RUPINDER SHARMA 


Three themes have stood out in 
Narayanan’s public sf)eeches and priva¬ 
te conversations: India’s deep devotion 
to peace and harmony; irreversibility of 
Indian economic reforms, consistent 
with safeguarding the ‘weak and vulne¬ 
rable’; and the imperative need for total 
elimination of nuclear weapons. 

The issue of India’s permanent mem¬ 
bership of the United Nations Security 
Council, scheduled to be expanded, has 
naturally come up in both countries. Bra¬ 


zil. like India, is in fact a contender for 
Latin America’s scat and is facing the 
kind of difficulties India is in the Asian 
continent. In both places, Indian views 
have been heard patiently and reacted to 
‘favourably’ but it would be premature 
to say that Peru and Brazil are conunitt- 
ed to voting for India. 

Narayanan arrived in South America 
via a transit halt in New York where he 


was presented the World Statesman of 
the Year Award by The Appeal to Con¬ 
science Foundation. Two points about 
this short stay merit attention. First, the 
President gently but firmly put across 
the Indian view on both the nuclear issue 
and the security council membership. 
Secondly, the organisers of the award 
function gave themselves a certificate of 
poverty by conunercialising the august 
occasion — for the benefit of 
Coca-Cola. • 




Eve^one who 
hosiiiotK.R. 
Narayanan 
during his visits 
to Peril and 
Brazil, has been 
struck by the 
'Narayanan 
touch’, it 
consists of 
genuine 
humiiity, 
combined with 
deep scholarship 
and spiced with 
humour 
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Who does what in the 
Prime Minister's 
Office 


T he political adviser to the 
Piime Minister of India was 
frank and unexpectedly forth¬ 
coming. "There will be a Cabi¬ 
net expansion in the middle of 
May," Pramod Mahajan told reporters, 
"and 20 to 25 new ministers will be add’ 
ed to the government. Of these three or 
four will be Cabinet rank. We will give 
communications, water resources and 
agriculture to new ministers." 

Mouth agape, reporters quickly scrib¬ 
bled on scraps of paper. They didn’t 
interrupt Mahajan worried that a source 
of news might dry up. They needed have 
had no such fears. Mahajan was expan- 














A.B. VAJPAYEE 



The PMO under 
A.B. Vajpayee is at 
once a curious 
and interesting 
creation. But to 
harried 

bureaucrats, it is 
anarchy 










sive and willing to give details. "A Cabi¬ 
net meeting will be held in evening 
which will decide that Calcutta should 
be given ‘A* class city status," he said 
casually, possibly unaware that agenda 
of Cabinet meetings are secret. He also 
said that the Enforcement Directorate 
was not enquiring into alleged currency 
violations by url^ development mini¬ 
ster Ram JethmaUuii. 

Some years Narasim- 

ha Rao aipsumed'dfi'ic^, officer on speci¬ 
al duty (OSD) in PMO, Jairam Ramesh 


The outside view ol the Prime Minister's Office 
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there is between you and him. Ramesh 
violated the rules of the shrine," said a 
politician who was in Rao’s PMO. 

The BJP PMO, however, seems rela¬ 
tively unencumbered by this kind of bag¬ 
gage. Though the controversy about 
Mahajan’s appointment has di^ down 
after he was administered the oath of 
secrecy by the PM, thus making him a 
servant of the Government of India and 
bound by its rules no one seems to know 
quite what he does in PMO. That he 
enjoys a great deal of power is the only 
thing that is abundantly clear. 

Atal Behari Vajpayee’s office is at 
once a curious and interesting creation. 
Unlike in the past, the PM’s principal 
secretary is both a former bureaucrat and 
a member of the BJP’s national execu¬ 
tive; a political adviser has been grafted 
on to a Prime Minister, who his friends 
say, is in no need of political advice; and 
a media adviser to the Prime Minister is 
in place though his appointment appears 
to be informal — the uncharitable say 


PRAMOO MAHAJAN 




was appointed and sacked even before 
he could settle down in his new room in 
South Block. He had to move to Plann¬ 
ing Commission and stayed there for the 
five years of Rao’s tenure. No one offer¬ 
ed any explanations about why he*d 
been punished. Much later a source 
explained that Ran^sh had tipped a jour¬ 
nalist off about the details of the new 
steel deregulation policy, which could 
have led to insider trading. "The Prime 
Minister’s Office (PMO) is like the shri¬ 
ne where you pray to God Whatgoeson 


No one seems to 
know quite what 
PramodMahajan 
does in the PMO. 
That he enjoys a 
great deal of 
power is the only 
thing that is 
abundantiyciear 


he’s the only self-styled media adviser | 
India has ever had. 

Sounds like anarchy? To harried 
bureaucrats, it Ls anarchy. 

The situation is fur^er complicated 
by the fact that the Prime Minister is also 
his own foreign minister, with a minister 
of state to assist him. 

So who runs the ministry of external 
affairs: the minister, the Prime Minister 
or the PMO? Nobody knows, although 
recent events do hint at a major shift of 
the power balance; in favour of the PMO. 
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j^TRie inexplicable reshuflle in the minis- 
I try of external affairs (MEA) 
recently, in which neither the minister 
nor the foreign secretary was involved, 
shows how much the PMO is in charge. 
Foreign secretary K. Raghunath was in 
London and the minister of slate, Vasun- 
dhara Raje, found out from the newspa¬ 
pers that the spokesman for the MEA, 
Pawan Verma, had been shunted out to 
the Africa desk and K.C. Singh appoint¬ 
ed the new spokesman. There was no 
clear cause and effect, but Verma was 
considered a competent officer who had 
committed no major error. So what pro¬ 
mpted the reshuffle? 


Sources in the MEA say the question 
to ask is: who ordered the reshuffle? 
They said orders had come from on 
high. As the Prime Minister is unlikely 
to have bothered himself with the 
appointments and postings of joint 
secretary-level officers, it is safe to 
assume other pressures were at work in 
the PMO, at the level of the bureaucracy. 

However, the signal that officers are 
getting about a BJP PMO is: you have 
your job, not because you’re good at it 
but because someone wants you there. 
So more and more bureaucrats want to 
know who is running the PMO and what 
makes it lick. 

The inexplicable reshuffle 
in the MEA recently, in 
which neither minister of 
state Vasundhara Raje nor 
foreign secretary K. 
Raghunath was involved, 
shows how much the PMO is 
in charge 


Political adviser Pramod Mahajan is a 
permanent fixture. He arrives at the 
PM\s residence early in the morning, tra¬ 
vels to the PMO and stays by the PM’s 
side throughout all his engagements. 
After initial disclaimers that as he had 
lost the general elections, he would not 
accept a ministership, Maliajan unbent 
and became political adviser with the 
rank of a Cabinet minister. He wields 
enormous power but has little 
responsibility. 

The Prime Minister’s principal secre¬ 
tary Brajesh Mishra is a low-key fonner 
foreign .service officer whose father was 
a well-known politician in Madhya 
Pradesh. Mishra led a blameless, if dull, 
career in the foreign service and retired 
to join the BJP. He became convenor of 
the foreign affairs cell of the party and 
later a member of the national executive. 
Mishra is gentle and quiet, maybe too 
gentle for the cut and thrust of the PMO. 
His understanding of pa^>erwork is deriv¬ 
ed from the foreign office. Compare him 
with previous principal secretaries like 
A.N! Verma and N N. Vora, and Mishra 
IS a babe in the w(sods. 

N ot so Shakti Sinha, personal secreta¬ 
ry to the PM and a foster nephew- 




















in-Iaw. Sinha is an IAS officer from the 
Union Territory cadre and has been 
Va; payee's PS since the time he became 
leader of the Opposition. 

As a PS, It IS Sinha’s job to screen the 
various demands on the PM’s time and 
to act as the PM's ALX". There have 
been lapses in this which have been not¬ 
ed by those who know how the PMO 
works, but they could have occurred 
tiecause of inexpcnencc 

First, there was the controversy about 
the PM's Janata Durbar. Hundreds of 
people w'ere kept waiting and, finally, 
all ol them couldn't be accomnuxJatcd 
to meet Vajpayee after he became PM. 
In the very first week of his becoming 
PM, this had the BJP and the sangh com¬ 
plaining that they were getting the same 


treatment from the PMO that they would 
have got from a Congress PMO. 

But infinitely more shameful was the 
self-immolation last week by a retired 
railway employee who was battling the 
government to get his dues after retire¬ 
ment. He came to meet the Prime Mini¬ 
ster in the hope that if there was anyone 
who could help him, it was Vajpayee. It 
IS arguable whether the PM should meet 
everyone who threatens to kill himself if 
the PM doesn’t. But the fact is that this 
retired government employee was distur¬ 
bed and would have been satisfied with 
very little. He pt^ured kerosene on him¬ 
self and died in the hospital. 7'hc messa¬ 
ge that has gone out is that he got no justi¬ 
ce. If the PMO had responded with pati¬ 
ence and humaneness, the man would 
still have been alive. 


S o if the BJP PMO is not a sensitive, ^ 
humane institution any more tfian a * 
Congress or for that matter a United 
Front PMO, you’d expect it to be cold, 
soulless but efficient. Right? 

Wrong. The fact is that though Vaj¬ 
payee has been in office for more than a 
month now, a decision on who should be 
on his personal medical team is still pen¬ 
ding. In other PMOs, this is considered 
important enough to be one of the first 
decisions administrators take 

Ashok Saikia. the other low-key 
bureaucrat in the PMO, is trying to 
.streamline some of these glitches. 
Saikia, an Assam c«idrc officer, knows 
Vajpayee through his adopted family, 
the Kauls. Mr Kaul, who is now dead, 
was an English lecturer and taught 
Saikia. The two families have been 
friends foryetus. Saikia is a )t^inl secreta¬ 
ry in the PMO. 

The impression gaining 
ground is that the Prime 
Minister is remote, 
inaccessible and a puppet 
in the hands of a small 
group of people 

However, all the PM’s appointments 
arc fixed by Sinha This is apparently a 
bone of contention, because de.spiic Vaj¬ 
payee's personal commitment to vari¬ 
ous organisations— the BarCouncil for 
instance, at which BJP member Arun 
Jaitley was keen that Vajpayee should, 
speak — app<^intmcnts don’t get fixed. 
Member of the Bar Council and promin¬ 
ent lawyer Kapil Sibal complained bit¬ 
terly that although two dales were given 
to him by Vajpayee, these were never fir¬ 
med up by his office, as a result of which 
the Bar Council meeting could not 
materialise. 

The end and cumulative result of all 
these small mix-ups is the general 
impression that the PM is remote, inac¬ 
cessible and a puppet in the hands of a 
small group of people. Four hundred- 
plus MPs in Parliament couldn’t have 
saved Rajiv Gandhi from coming to 
grief because ihe impression gained 
ground that he was amenable to being 
manipulated by his PMO. If Atal Behari 
Vajpayee doesn’t tone up his PMO, he is 
destined to meet the same fate. And he 
doesn’t even have 200 MPs. • , 
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The three tests 
earned out on 11 
MayinPokhran 
were a simple 
fission device (like 
the one in 1974), 
aboostedfission 
—or low-yield— 
device and a 
thermonuclear 
(fusion) device, in 
quick succession 
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India takes the world by surprise by 
carrying out three simultaneous 
underground nuclear tests in Pokhran 
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Atal Behari Va|payae: a historic achievement 


W ho says Indians can’t keep a secret? The 
serial lest firing last wecic of three lest 
devices on Budh Pumima, exactly 24 
years after the country’s first nuclear 
implosion, was the nation’s best kept 
secret in this century. Within minutes commencing 1545 
hours on 11 May, in the window of opportunity when US 
spy satellites are under a shadow over Pokhran, India ’s 
top league of scientists and engineers triggered the 
explosions. 

In the know of the Big Bang were six persons; the Prime 
Minister, the defence minister, PM’s friend and deputy 
chairman of the Planning Commission Jaswant Singh, 
principal secretary to the PM Br&jeshMishra, Dr R. Chi¬ 
dambaram, chairman of the Indian Atomic Energy Com¬ 


mission and Dr Abdul Kalam. Even the President of India 
was informed just the evening before what BBC described 
as a complete surprise, a bolt from the blue and its Pakistan 
correspondent called "shocking news". 

Within hours of the test, British scientists reported that 
they had recorded tremors at 4.7 bn the Richter scale. The 
three tests carried out on 11 May were a simple fission devi¬ 
ce (like the one in 1974), a boosted fi.ssion — or low-yield 
— device and a thermonuclear (fusion) device, in quick 
succession. The peaceful implosion of 1974 was the test of 
a crude device not configured as a nuclear weapons test. 
These three tests were an attestation of India’s capabilities 
to make both the atom and hydrogen bombs and signal 
India gatecrashing into the nuclear weapons club. 

These three simultaneous warhead tests reflect the meti* 
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When the bombs fell 

How political parties handled them 


T he Congress was the worst hit. 

Party officials had no clue about 
the bombshell (three of them 
actually) that the Prime Minister had 
dropped into their laps. 

After completing the daily 4 
o’clock briefing on 11 May, 

Congress spokesmen left for the day. 
It was only when journalists called 
such office-bearers as Salman 
Khurshid and Natwar Singh that the 
party came to know about the nuclear 
tests undertaken at Pokhran. 

Immediately afterwards, the 
cellulars were switched off. Instead 
of meeting the media at the party 
office as promised, Khurshid, 

Natwiir Singh iind Ajit Jogi rushed 



A.B. Bardhan 

next door to 10 Janpath. And this is 
where they remained for the next 
two-and-a-half hours — wailing for 
Madam to tell them how to react. It 
was only at 8.45 pm (three hours 
after Vajpayee had held his press 
conference) that the Congress could 
conu‘ up with a reaction. 

Ii couldn’t criticise the move — 
lor I lull would be interpreted as 
iijKi-nationa). Again, it couldn’t 
iccilly congratulate a BJP Prime 
Minister. Finally, it was suggested 
that perhaps the party could 
congratulate Indian scientists. That 
would strike the right note, though 
Vajpayee had beaten them to it in his 
brief statement. 

Dr Manmohan Singh was also 
cal led to brief the parly on the 


sanctions the Worfd Bank/IMF 
would impose on India, only this 
would have marred the widespread 
swadeshi euphoria; which is why Dr 
Singh just smiled sadly for the 
television cameras, and wisely let 
Natwar Singh do the talking. 

Then came another bombshell. 
The Leader of the Opposition, 

Sharad Pawar, had beaten them all to 
it. Instead of waiting for Madam’s 
note, he had already given his 
reaction, saying that he welcomed 
the move. Some reports even 
indicated that Pawar had 
congratulated the Prime Minister, a 
statement which he later amended 
and restricted his felicitations to the 
scientists. In the end, the Congress 
got no political mileage out of the 
event, save for a simple reminder that 
the Congress was the first to carry out 
nuclear tests in 1974. Unfortunately, 
the ‘we-did-it-firsi* argument 
watered down the 
‘how-can-they-do-this’ line. 

The conmiunist parlies were faced 
with a similar dilemma. There was 
no sign of the media-hungry CPI(M) 
lot. Unlike the Congress, iheir’s 
wasn’t so much as a 
‘how-could-thcy-do-this-to-us’ 
reaction as a 

‘how-can-lhey-do-this-to-China’. 
And as for the CPI, its general 
secretary A.B. Bardhan put off 
reporters with a terse, "I’ll think 
about it and let you know loiiioiTow." 
In the end, it was D. Raja who gave 
Pramod Mabalan 




Sharad Pawar 


the official CPI reaction. But then, 
you can count on Raja to comment 
on anything so long as he is given his 
share of airtime. 

By contrast, political adviser to 
the Prime Minister Pramod Mahajan 
was all-slarchcd kurtci and cellphone 
as he paced the lawns ol 7, Race 
Course Road and directed reporters 
officiously where to sil. An this was a 
hurriedly-convened press 
conference, preparations went on 
right up to the lime the PM siep|xxl 
out. First, Mahajan summoned a 
gtirdcner and the two contemplated 
the flowerpots which had been 
ringed iiround the podium. Then. 
Mahajan bent down and counted 
something. 'Fhen. he barked out an 
order to the gardener who raced out 
with one ilowerpol, which, 
apparently, didn’t have enough 
llowcrs, and replaced it with another. 

Soon after the flowers had been 
counted, someone got the brainwave 
that the PM must address the world 
Clinton-style, with the Indian 
tricolour draping the background. 
Only there was no background. So a 
hole was dug in the lawns. The 
reporters, who didn’t know why this 
was being done, thought it was 
because the PM had suddenly 
developed an irresistible urge to cal 
grubs or earthworms. 

However, a willed Indian 
tricolour, used to fluttering against 
the sky, was brought out and 
reverentially hung from the stake, 
where it drooped sadly for the 75 
seconds that the PM addresed the 
media. • 
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culous preparation by scientists and engineers and the 
expertise to produce tactical and strategic nuclear wea¬ 
pons. The government’s announcement was typically 
modest: that we have established the proven capability for 
a weaponised nuclear programme and acquired valuable 
database in design of nucleiir weapons. In fact, it also eqiii 
ps scientists with sound computer simulation capability 
for carrying out sub-cntical tests in the laboiatory without 
violating test ban norms. Theoretically it might still he pos 
sible for supercomputer Param to compute data for design 
of a weapon. Data from field tests is critical for .issuied l re- 
dibility and reliability of the weapon. 

A terse announcement following the disclosure said ihat 
there would be no more tests, thereby giving India some 
flexibility and space to enter the Comprehensive Test lian 
Treaty (CTBT) rcgimeandtakingthestingoutof the inevita¬ 
ble sanctions. 

T he government tcK)k a short-cut to re evaluating the 
nuclear option and partially, but technically, lully e\er 
cised the option without going through the motions ol a 
Strategic Defence Review as it had said it would do. Some 
deception in such extremely sensitive national security 
issues IS only to be expected. The government has justified 
the tests in the light of Its concern about the nuclear cnviioiv 
menl in India’s neighbourhood, staling natiimal security 
interests were paramount and had to he promotoil and 
prosecuted. 

So what has India done .^ At last, it has shed Us nuclear 
celibacy which it practised for 24 years after the Pokhian 
test. It had been adviu aimg the Utopian ideas of disarma¬ 
ment and abolition of weapons since the Hightics and dem 
ed itseif the protective cover of nuclear weapons and missi - 
les. It became increasingly clear that keeping the nuclear 
option open was no longer feasible as also its ambiguity on 
its nuclear status. 

At present, there ate two options 

I Wcaponise, decliuc nucleai status, deploy and join the 
CTBT with a minimum deterrence posture, 

■ Remain a screw's turn away from weapomsmg - be 
non-weaponised, non-deployed in a state ol recessed deter¬ 
rence, but with tested warheads 

The Strategic benefits of the historic lest generally wel¬ 
comed across the political spectrum will give India the mis¬ 
sing nuclear and missile equaliser with l^hina and therefo 
rc alow level ol deterrence, hqiially, it will end the inexpli¬ 
cably long spell of sitting on the nuclear fence. 

At last, India has signalled ib interest m o[x'iiili‘Mialis- 
ing both the weapons and the delivery systems. Alter three 
tests, Agni is ready U) deliver and enter the second phase of 
refiring the guidance and extended range. 

With the political decision to go nucleai moving to fmi- 
tion, the military will now step in to evolve the tactical and 
strategic nuclear doctrine together with the ancillaries like 
a nuclear command post, nuclear command authority and 
protective and defensive standard operating procedure. 

Pakistan will be under tremendous pressure to test its 
own nuclear device. That will be good for stability and 
deterrence between India and Pakistan and may also result 
in the capping of their nuclear capability, someiliing that 


the West has always hoped for. 

F or strategic stability on the subcontinent, the India- 
Pakistan-China nuclear triangle operates on an India- 
Pakistan and India-China basis. The cooperation, some 
say collusion, between Pakistan and China on the nuclear 
issue will remain the sus|X‘ct clement in the stability 
aMangemeiil hvciyone knows how Pakistan was the leci- 
picni ol a tested nuclear design trom China in the highiics 
and, ihcicloie. technically dex's not require to cany out any 
field tests In lael, there aie reports that a Pakistani device 
was tested m ('hina in 1991 

I'hc miliiaiy dimcnsionol India entering the Big Power 
nucleai weapons league is lliat it would place targets in 
mainland China within the reach of countcrcity second 
strike lUK leai w caiitins At present, the tested range of the 
Agm IS l,.S()() km This has to be extended to between 
2,.S()() to 3,(KK) km to be an effective and credible deterrent 
wdiich IS well within the Agni capability. More than the 



Nuclear power plant at Rajasthan 


opciaiional value of this enhanced nuclear capability, 
India, which was hogged down in moral posturing so fin, 
and Lincornloitable about it, can now come out into the 
open and deal w ith iispnncipal long-term strategic threat 
Cluna - — from a position of relative strength 
in the iiueleai busmoss, it does not matter whethei you 
have 20 or 200 hmnbs What is important is the assured 
cajiabiliiy ol inlliciirig unacceptable damage the adver^ 
sai \ in a seeond-strikc mode after absorbing a fiisl-stiikc. 
Nucleai weapons have more to do with deienence than 
nucleai war fighting. It is the Lumulalive psychological 
and physicMl threat from such weapons that deters tlie 
olhei side from using them m the fust place 

According to one estimate, India would ret|inrc about 
UK) Agm-typo nuclcar-tippcd missiles against China and 
^0 Pi ithvis against Pakistan. A cost cstimalc of this capabi¬ 
lity is around Rs 3,(XKJ ciore. 4'he expected fall-out from a 
weaponised nuclear capability is that it lakes the load i>tl 
conventional toicc assyminclnes (as against Chma)andm 
the long run, reduces expenditure on conveniional forces. 
Kor the deterieni to be ciedibie both capabilities have to be 
m place. 

The non-triv lal opportunity costs of the lest will incv iia- 
bly come through sanctions. But India can easily w iihstand 
the hurt. • 

Qen. Ashok K. Mehta/New Delhi 
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POKHRAN’98 

But was it necessary? 


S ometime ago, an Indian Prime Minister asked a 
visiting head of government, that has conducted 
many nuclear tests, to help with checking new 
Indian atomic and hydrogen bomb designs with¬ 
out explosions, forbidden under the CTBT that 
India has not signed. That would be impossible, he was made 
to understand. 

One of his predecessors had said to another foreign visitor 
that he was determined to authorise three explosions if he ever 
got a chance again. Terri fying new designs have been produc¬ 
ed since the last explosion in Pokhran sands on 18 May 1974. 
Indian weapon-makers possibly scared successive Prime 
Ministers they would lag if they couldn’t test. 

On 11 May, at 3.45 pm, overseen by Raja Ramanna, the 
‘father of the 1974 bomb’, they triumphed with a fission, a 
low-yield and a fusioji device presumably detonated simulta¬ 
neously. It was a blinding, million-suns show of Indian 
science. 

But was it necessary ? 

It IS how you see it. Those that were shocked by Pakistan’s 
6 April testing of the 1,500 km, intermediate-range ballistic 
missile (IRBM) Ghauri and disclosures of longer-ranging 
Ghaznavi and Abdali missiles that could accurately target 
even faraway places in India demanded a response. News that 
the Agni IRBM programme stopped by Narasimha Rao under 
American pressure was on, should and probably did, satisfy 
them. A follow-up fourth test could have been decisive. Pok¬ 
hran ’98 is an exaggeration. 

Bven the defence minister like his military officers has 
refused to consider Pakistan anymore threatening than it is, 
and instead, like them, still smarting from the debacle of 
1962, has made out China India’s number 1 enemy. It may be, 
though there is nothing to suggest any of its 1,200 nuclear- 
tipped missiles target India. Since first testing an atom bomb 
in 1964, China has committed to its no first-use, the first of 
five nuclear powers to do so. Nor has it ever held out a nuclear 
threat as America did during India’s Bangladesh War. 

China scholars like Giri Deshingkar say the Chinese have, 
before now, never had Indian officials raise the ‘China threat’ 
with them. The Chinese militai 7 chief, he says, visited India 
recently really to strike friendships with Indian Army officers 
to slowly erase the hurt of 1962. And the American defence 
secretary, last fortnight, invited George Fernandes for talks 
and Joint exercises of their two armies after America’s secreta¬ 
ry of state, Madeleine Albright, visited China. 

Did the Chinese ask Americans to softsoap Fernandes? 
Then why test now? 

The questions partly answer themselves. Albright apparent¬ 
ly raised Chinese help to Pakistan in developing ballistic mis¬ 
siles because evidence is growing that Ghauri may be a full- 
blooded tested Chinese missile and not a North Korean one as 
it was first thought to be. At most, it is felt, North Koreans 
may be covering up for Chinese technicians. 


And theie is past history. China supplied Pakistan M-11 
missiles defying the Missile Technology Control Regime ban 
on sales of those with ranges of 300 Im plus and payloads 
exceeding 500 kilos and it lied that it hadn’t. It also gave 1966 
fission device design to Pakistan that American intelligence 
found in the suitcase of the ‘father of the Pak bomb’, Abdul 
Qadir Khan, during a ^oreign visit that American bomb- 
makers said worked. 

But is Chinese missile proliferation stopped by not one but 
three nuclear tests? 

Unlikely. Is it then not a matter of missiles alone? Are Indi¬ 
an agencies working on a theory that China may be—or is— 
passing on latter-day atomic designs to Pakistan as a sop to 
test more advanced devices that it cannot test having signed 
the CFBT? So how much of any Pakistan explosions that may 
now happen to be Pakistani and how much Chinese? And will 



Missiles on display during the Republic Day parade: are 
we planning to makelCBMs? 


there be one, or will there be more? 

If these far-fetched scenarios be not so far-fetched, do Indian 
tests help to shred them? Or do they become self-fulfilling? 

Very likely self-fulfilling? 

So why test now? May it be gross miscalculation? Will it 
pressure Pakistan to test whatever it has and slash or weld 
tight Pakistani-Chincse nuclear/missile sharing? Will some 
Chinese missiles at least sight India now? Then how are we . 
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Fernandes: considers China to be enemy number one 


better off from before the tests ? 

The tests themselves show Indian physics is spectacularly 
sound. Word is going around that Indian scientists had rotted 
since 1974 because they could not test. And if India means to 
make nuclear warheads that get generationally smaller and 
smaller while packing more and more punch, then testing 
newer and newer designs had become inescapable. 

Of all warheads, those, married to ICBM hurtling to targets 
more than I(),(KX) km away at 5 km a second are the most 
sophisticated. These arc thermonuclear or hydrogen or 
blhium-dcutcrium bombs yielding megatons of TNT. Atal 
ftehari Vajpayee in his sp>eech televised across the world 
again and again mentioned the thermonuclear explosKMi last 
so no one would escape its impact. 


as nuclear powers. And, Air Commodore (retd) Jasjit Singh, 
of the Institute of Defence Studies & Analysis, remains con¬ 
vinced of the ‘recessed deterrence' doctrine following India’s 
decision not to make a bomb after Pokhran 1974 though it 
could, keeping Pakistan from testing one too. 

But nothing succeeds like success. Will the government of 
the Bharatiya Janata Party committed to weajxmisalion still 
not do that? It is hard to say. So far, only Pakistan and faraway 
New Zealand and Japan that had two atom bombs dropped on 
It had condemned the tests. Amcncan trade, technological 
and economic sanctions were threatened at the time of going 
to press but these may not happen if America’s President Bill 
Clinton invokes the getaway clause of overriding American 
interests. At worst, Indian officials may hope for some Ameri¬ 
can knuckle-rapping. 

Why would America do this? 

There is the example of ltx)king die other way of C'hinesc- 
Pakjslani nuclear/missilc cooperation. America also has a pre¬ 
ssing need to get India to sign the CTBT. Did Indians inform 
Amencans of the tests and extract their silence on a promise to 
sign the CTBT or a version of it that addressed Indian con¬ 
cerns more than it does now ? 

Just this question was asked of principal secretary at that 
specially-called press conference after the tests. American 
intelligence had alleged testing activity around Pokhran in 
late 1995/early 1996 from satellite pictures. India did not com- 



American sanctions 
were threatened at 
the time of going to 
press but these may 
not be imposed if 
President Bill 
Clinton invokes the 
getaway clause of 
overriding American 
interests. At worst, 
Indian officials may 
hope for some 
American 
knuckle-rapping 



Is India weaponising? And more to the point, are we plann¬ 
ing to make ICBMs? 

Vajpayee wouldn’t say. Nor would his principal .secretary 
Brajesh Mishra, the charge d’affaires to China when there 
were no ambassadors, and the man Mao Tse Tung smiled at 
and called to his side and asked warmly of India for the first 
time after the 1962 War. 

But is it yes or no? 

A fine analyst like K. Subrahmanyam has increasingly shi¬ 
ed off of advocating weaponisation and lately called for 
confidence-building talks among India, Pakistan and China 


ment then. Could last Monday's test then escape prying Ame¬ 
rican eyes in the skies? Mishra did not answer. 

The problem is that bomb-makers arc never satisfied with 
the tests they've conducted. Getting better and better thrills 
them. They will suffer the CTBT only if they can confidently 
test their new designs without explosions. Do we have the 
technology to do it? And if not, will America and the country 
who.se President refused it to an Indian Prime Minister relent? 

Perhaps, that is how the tests conducted last Monday in Pok¬ 
hran will really be said to be contained. • 

N,V. Subnunmntmn/N0wDmiM 
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GEORGE’S CH 



Jiang Zemin with Dm Gowda 


The defence minister 
opens his mouth — 
only to raise Chinese 
hackles 


S ay "By (Icorgi*’" in Bei¬ 
jing, anti the odds are that it 
will turn the Indian diplo¬ 
matic circle red with emhar- 
rassrnent. aXirI for obvious 
reasons. When a decade's hard work 
was about to yield dividends and Sino- 
Indian relations showed signs ot 
thawing, the delcnce minister in a televi¬ 
sion interview prcfeiTcd to question Chi¬ 
na’s intentions. And all the gotxl work 
done over a decade came unstuck 

Yet, it was in the winter of 19*^6, the 
Pak ambassador loBeijing was forc¬ 
ed to take an unusual step He had to 
wnte an article comparing Sino-Indian 
and Sino-Piik relations llis contentions: 
thawing of Smo-Indiaii relations would 
in no way affect Si no-Pak relations. 
What prompted him to write ihi'* article 
was a comment made b> Chinese Presi¬ 
dent Jiang Zemin Clarilying the ('hine- 
sc stand on the Kashmir issue, Jiang 
Zemin said it was a bilateral matter that 
Pakistan and India needed to sort out bet¬ 
ween themselves. 

It sparked a furore in Pakistan while 
the Indian diplomatic circle stt>od up in 
glee. For, U was the first time that no less 
a person than Jiang Zemin had said that 
China had chosen to shift its stand on 
Kashmir. The diplomats read in it a clear 
signal from Beijing that after a very long 
winter in Sino-lndian relations, time had 
come foi it to thaw Pakistanis used to 
counting the Chinese as comradcs- 
in-arms could not stomach it and it show¬ 
ed in the furore that followed Jiang 
Zemin's comment. The Pak ambassador 
to China had to intervene and publicly 
clarify the situation to the cili/ens ot 
Pakistan. But by then, it was party time 
at the Indian High Commission in 
Beijing. 

One-and-a-half-ycars down, the 


scene is back to square one. While 
Pak diplomats arc making meiry, Indian 
diplomats are busy responding to sum¬ 
mons from the Chinese toreign office. 
And it was all triggered by none other 
than our irrepressible George. 

F brnandes has always been a China- 
basher. Even after taking over the 


portfolio of the sensitive defence mini¬ 
stry, he has not moderated his tone. The 
defence minister has been airing his 
views on China at every single opportu¬ 
nity, and capped his performance at a 
function celebrating the 102nd birth 
anniversary of V.K. Krishna Menon. 
There, the Indian defence minister chose 
to lambast China, and those advocating 
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Y cl China could not just let the com¬ 
ment pass. So they called in the 
deputy high commissioner, not the high 
commissioner, and at the same time pre¬ 
ferred to keep Chinese citizens in the 
dark while letting the world, and most 
importantly, Indian citizens know dial 
they are not taking icx) kindly to such 



Jiang ZMn tohes giiaitl of hoiKHir 
1996 visit 


• ClmistrairinsthellllyaiinHresellnnytoim 

• India's entira noriheffl bolder stands linatMed » 

CiMasa Amv or its stoagas. Airport faditias along the libotan border have been 
axpandad to provida graatar sfaldiig poiiar to iba ClwiiM Air Force. 

• China h» taken iba Coca islands bofflMyaiMMr to sat up an alaborata 
stata-of-tbe-art survaianca system to keep an aye on India. 


more wannth in Sino-Indian relations, 
in no uncertain terms. 

Fernandes is reported to have told the 
gathering that India had forgotten the 
warnings sounded by leaders like Ram 
Manohar Lohia and wSardar Patel in the 
late Fifties against China. He didn’t stop 
there. He said China had taken the 
Coco islands from Myanmar to set up 
an elaborate state-of-the-art surveillan¬ 
ce system for keeping an eye over India. 
He provided more examples as proof, 
saying, that such statements as Jiang’s 
notwithstanding, the Chinese are still 
belligerent towards India. He said the 
Myanmarese Army was being trained 
by the Chinese to use it against India. 
The entire northern border of India 
stood threatened as it was rimmed either 
by the Chinese Army or their stooges, 
and along the Tibetan border, the airport 
facilities had been expanded to provide 


greater striking power to the Chinese 
Air Force. It would have been mercy yet 
if he were to stop there. Bui he did not. In 
his inimitable style he found in it a ration¬ 
ale to include nuclear armaments in the 
national defence agenda. 

As the defence minister, when Fernan¬ 
des first bared his fangs against China, 
he hadn’t explicitly mentioned it as Indi¬ 
a’s Enemy numero uno. In response, the 
Chinese foreign office called in the Indi¬ 
an deputy high commissioner to air its 
displeasure. Not only that, it also desist¬ 
ed from leaking the news to the domes¬ 
tic press. The foreign press was lold 
about it, though. To diplomatic circles, 
it had loads of explicit meaning. The 
important among them being: the Chine¬ 
se government did not want to play up 
the incident as it might provide a major 
road-block to the ongoing efforts of tlic 
normalisation of bilateral relations. 


irresponsible comments. 

And ii happened as we landed in 
China We witnessed how the game 
unfolded and how India was letling slip 
a golden oppoitiinity of taking its rela- 
lions w ilh China from the nadir to a peak. 

On 3 May, the Krishna Menon hirth 
anniversary' speech was reported. It w'as 
apparent that along with finding a justifi¬ 
cation for his personal anti-China stand, 
Fcmajidcs had also managed to butcher 
much of what had been achieved in 
improving Sino-Indian relations since 
1988. The Chinese lost no time in mak¬ 
ing this a icality This time the foreign 
office called in the Indian ambassadoi. 
And the news, unlike the first, got report¬ 
ed in the Chinese press. 

Despite this being a unique phenome¬ 
non in a decade’s lime, our diplomats 
arc not peeved al>out it. Bui what they 
find galling is their total ignorance of the 
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CHINESE CHEQUERS 


But India has not always reciprocate China ^s os^ertures 


9 Jtang Zemin visits India in 1996 

• PoHtbufo Standing Committee mem- 
bar Wet Jianxing comas to India in 1997. 
The Tenth Joint Working Group Meeting 
held the same year. At the meeting, Chine¬ 
se vice-foreign minister Tang Jlaxuan 
conveys an invitahon to President K.R. 
Narayanan from President Jiang Zemin. 

• China sends a delegation to last 
August's AKX} in Calcutta. 

• PLA chief of General Staff Gen. Fu 
Quanyou visits India in April, 1998. 

• Beijing downplays Fernandes' anti- 
China rhetoric as it can prove to be a 
major hurdle to normalising bilateral ties. 


cause that prompted the defence mini¬ 
ster to make such statements. It has 
come to such a pass that our ambassador 
to China, Vijay Nambiar, has sought per¬ 
mission to come to Delhi. The reason: to 
know what prompted George Fernandes 
to set the Yangtsc on fire. In Beijing, 
there was no way that we could evade 
the blaze. 

The Chinese are indeed hurt. They are 
angry as well. The Chinese foreign offi¬ 
ce spoke.sperson Zhu Bangzao didn’t 
mince his words while talking to us. He 
said, "This [Fernandes’ comments] will 
definitely cast a shadow over Smo- 
Indian relations. These remarks are base¬ 
less and irresponsible, China is a respon¬ 
sible, principled and credible country." 
The Chinese are not known to articulate 
their anger. If one takes into account the 
fact that this was stated by a Chinese 
diplomat, the Indian side has reasons to 
worry. 

And the spokesperson didn’t stop 
there. When we tried to convince him 
that what George had said did not neces¬ 
sarily reflect the Government of India’s 
viewpoint, pat came his reply. "Had he 
said that once there could perhaps be an 
understandable point in your argument. 
But it is hard to accept when he keeps 
repealing the same view." He added that 
the facts speak for themselves. India not 
only should desist from suspecting Chi¬ 
na’s intentions, it should also desist 



(AiigusI 1997) Tang Jtaxim 
sacfalaiy IL RaghniaHi 



(December 1997] Veipayeeurtth Wei Jianxing 


from creating artificial barriers in the 
way of normalising bilateral relations. 
He said, "It would have been better if he 
had not made this comment." 

Diplomatic circles in Beijing nod in 
agreement. They say when the Chinese 
say something technically they are 
always correct. And what they had 
variously said by implications is also 
quite tenable. They think that while the 
rest of the world has decided to bury the 
cold war hatchet, India is still shudder- 



Foreign office tpoketpeim 
'Teniafidef’coiniiaiits iiM doll^^ 
thadoMr over Sino-liidlM rel^^ 


• After Rajiv Gandhi, the only poWtesrt' 
haavyweigtit to visit China was Narasim- 
ha Rao. And that was backin 1993. 

• Bm when he could, IK; Gt^ could- 

visit Be$Tig as the chairman of Dio 
Joint Worldng Group because of domes¬ 
tic compulsions, 

• Even the then (^iBSspiesidentSIte^ 
ram Kesri, who was st^uled to visit 
Chltia. cancelled his visit at the last 
moment due to intra-party developments. 

• India has failed to capitalise on China’s 
growth. Sino-Indian bilateral trade 
stands ^ a paltry 1.83 billion dollars. In 
fact, the last joint group on economic rela¬ 
tions and trade was in June, 1994. 


ing from its spectre. Whatever jitters 
that are visible from the Indian side in 
the bilateral relations are all cold war 
.syndromes that poliiicicuis suffer from. 
In essence, some important Indian politi¬ 
cians’ altitude is dubbed a.s that of a dino¬ 
saur in the current scenario. Obviously, 
they arc referring to George’s analysis 
of the Nineties’ situation in the perspec¬ 
tive of the Fifties. 

F rom the perspective of normalisation 
of relations, the facts are indeed with 
the Chinese side. President Jiang Zemin 
came on a state visit to India in 1996. His 
visit was followed by another very high 
level delegation from China. In E)^em- 
ber, 1997 the Politburo Standing Com¬ 
mittee member. Wei Jianxing, came to 
New Delhi. The important Tenth Joint 
Working Group Meeting was also held 
in 1997. During this meeting the Chine¬ 
se vice-foreign minister, Tang Jiaxuan, 
conveyed an invitation to Indian Presi¬ 
dent K.R. Narayanan from President 
Jiang Zemin. The PM was also invited 
to visit China at a mutually convenient 
time. The latest being the visit of the 
PLA chief of General Staff, Gen. Fu 
Quanyou in April this year. 

Jiang Zemin’s visit being the first 
ever by a President of the People’s 
Republic of China to India was by itself 
very significant—it clearly marked Chi¬ 
nese intentions with regard to bilateral 
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relations. In his talks with the then PM, 
Deve Gowda, it was agreed both the 
countries would work towards a con¬ 
structive and a cooperative relationship 
while continuing to address the outstand¬ 
ing differences. And the four agree¬ 
ments that were signed included one on 
the confidence building measures in the 
mihtaryfield along the LAC in the India- 
China border areas. The Chinese are 
peeved because George Fernandes 
through his various statements has ques¬ 
tioned China’s commitment to this pact. 

The diplomatic circle in Beijing took 
pains to point out that General Fu’s 
visit to Delhi was by itself an important 
gesture in reiterating Chinese eagerness 
to normalise bilateral relations. Their 
view is that the PLA (an interesting side¬ 
light: the PLA runs the most successful 
and well-managed luxury hotel in Bei¬ 
jing) occupies an important position in 
the Chinese polity. And implications of 
General Fu’s visit to any country 
should not be equated with the visits of 
another country’s chief of staff. They 
also pointed out the number of delega¬ 
tions that came to India in the last one- 
and-a-half-years and the Chin* se politi¬ 
cal heavyweights that led these delega¬ 
tions. To them it implies a real eagerness 
of the Chinese to improve bilateral 
relations. 

When wc visited the Chinese Acade¬ 
my of Social Sciences (Cass), the same 
subject cropped up. In Sino-Indian rela¬ 
tions, Cass is very important as it provi¬ 
des the inputs on South Asia to China’s 
policy-makers. And Cass, like the diplo¬ 
matic community in Beijing, believes 
that Fernandes’ comment was the reflec¬ 
tion of the cold war syndrome that some 
of the Indian politicians suffer from. 
Cass believes that this couldn’t have hap¬ 
pened at a more inappropriate time. The 
general opinion in Beijing is that in a 
world where gestures $p>eak volumes 
and postures could make or mar rela¬ 
tions, India has consistently managed to 
send wrong signals while China has yet 
to be fafse-footed on this score. 

And here again the facts are against 
India. But to be fair it had more been due 
to the continuous political instability 
than actual intentions that created all the 
problems. After Rajiv Gandhi, the only 
political heavyweight to visit China was 
P.V. Narasimha Rao. And that was way 
back in 1993. After that, all other high- 
level political delegations from India 
fell victim to one domestic political 
development or the other while the rest 
of the world, including Pakistan, puncti¬ 


liously kept their appointments with Bei¬ 
jing. In the case of India, Chinese puncti¬ 
liousness has sadly not been reciprocat¬ 
ed with the same earnestness. But no one 
right now is willing to listen. 

Take a look at the following: the then 
Prime Minister l.K. Gujral could not 
make it as his tenure was jeopardised. 
Even when he could he did not visit Beij¬ 
ing as the chairman of the Joint Working 
Group. Even Sitaram Kesri who was 
scheduled to visit China and was given 
appointments by a host of top CPC 
leaders—considered a rare honour for a 
visiting political party chief — cancell¬ 


ed his visit at the last moment due to 
developments in the Congress party. 
Yet China had sent a delegation to last 
August’s AlCC held in Calcutta. Ironi¬ 
cally, the BJP, the leading party of the 
coalition government that is being blam¬ 
ed for the current fracas had managed to 
send a delegation to Beijing in the recent 
past. 

W hat have all these botched-up 
efforts cost India?To put it mild 1 y 
— a lot. China, with its ambitions to 
emerge as the economic superpower is 
trotting ahead at a fast clip towards its 
goal. With an average annual growth 
rate of nine per cent and foreign direct 
investment flowing in unabated, it is the 
fastest-growing and the largest econo¬ 
my in the world. What this countr>' at 
this juncture would like to avoid is an 
unremunerative face-off. It has, therefo¬ 
re, already settled its fracas over border 


issues with Russia and Myanmar. Yet, 
in the case of India, no major headway 
has been made on the border issue in the 
last ten years. Even in trade and commer¬ 
ce, India has failed to capitalise on Chi¬ 
na’s growth. The Sino-Indian bilateral 
trade stands at a paltry 1.83 billion dol¬ 
lars. Read it along with the fact that the 
last joint group on economic relations 
and trade was held way back in June 
1994 and the picture is complete. 

And this is where India stands 
accu.sed. Experts believe it is squarely 
letting go the chance to neutralise China 
and gain an advantage over Pakistan in 


political teniis. And also losing econo¬ 
mic opportunities. The Chinese protocol 
office has its diary full well into the next 
year — with all the political bigwigs in 
the global arena visiting Beijing. Take 
coming June as an example. President 
Clinton, Chancellor Helmut Kohl and 
the Italian PM would be (uriving in 
China close on each other’s heels. 

In such a packed diary, India was giv¬ 
en its share. And by failing to manage cir¬ 
cumstances India is allowing crumbs to 
come its way even while it was offered 
the loaf. Scholais and diplomaLs in Beij¬ 
ing say China has entered a phase of 
reform wherein a belligerent stance 
would be self-dc.structive. And some 
politicians are not only thoughtlessly 
undennining India's gains but al.so by 
default making Pakistan the sole winner 
in the tie. • 

Summn ChmttopmMymy/BmUIng 



Femandes with widows of soldiefs during the Defence Investiture Cefemony. Beijing's dipiomatic 
circles believe that the defence ministei^s cofinnent reflected the cold war syndrome that so^ 
Indian poUtkians SUN suffer from 
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FOCUS 


Hie moneyfliakers 

Kashmiri separatist leaders make millions while violence-hit people 

struggle to survive 

S habir Shah, revered in the 

spending much of his life in I 

jail, recently stirred a hor- \jlmM 

net's nest when, on 13 ^ ^HRI 


S habir Shah, revered in the 
entire Kashmir Valley for 
spending much of his life m 
jail, recently stirred a hor¬ 
net’s nest when, on 13 
April, he disclosed that in the past eight 
years, he had accumulated wealth to the 
tune of Rs 1 crorc from overseas 
donations. 

He went on to say that he would now 
donate all ol these to a charitable trust 
which w ill work for the relief and rehabi¬ 
litation of the poor and the destitute, llis 
property, said Shah, included Rs 63 lakh 
in cash, and four bungalows — tw'o each 
in Snnagtir and Jammu. 

Surprisingly, Shabir Shah decided to 
publicise his concern for the poor at a 
time when he was engaged m a quibble 
with his colleagues over party assets. 
Naeeiu Khan, his one-time confidant, 
had forc'.bly iKcupied one of Shah' s Sri¬ 
nagar bungalows and was trying to take 
hold ot his other assets with the help of 
some People’s League (PL) activists, 
who once regarded Shah as the "Nelson 
Mandela of Kashmir". 

But now. Khan and his people are 
accusing Shah of swindling the parly of 
more than Rs SO crorc. According to 
Khan, Shah had acquired property with 
funds belonging to the PL in the name of 
his lelatives. 

Naecm Khan also pvnntcd out that the 
assets Shah so generously wanted to don¬ 
ate did not belong to him but to the 
People’s League, and that,Shah’s real 
worth w as at least 50 times more what he 
had made public. "If he (Shah) wants to 
disclose his assets, he should confine it 
to his personal property," pointed out 
Khan. He described Shtih’s move as a 
means to escape accountability. 

Ironically, when Shah and Khan were 
washing their dirty linen in public, Ghu- 
1am Qadir Hagroo, one of the PL foun¬ 
der members, was surprised to learn that 
his party had so much wealth. "We have 
literally shed our blood to set up the par¬ 
ty and spent money from our own 





By declaring his assets, 
Shabir Shah has created 
quite a controversy. Already, 
demands are being made 
that other separatist leaders 
should also make their 
assets public and donate 
these for the welfare of 
orphans and widows 


pickets," says Haguxi, "and I never 
knew that my parly was flush with such 
funds." 

T he People’s League was set up in 
1974 by a group of 40 young men 
after Sheil^ Abdullah gave up the idea 
of plebiscite and signed an accord with 
Indira Gandhi, to eventually emerge as 
the chief minister of Jammu and Kash¬ 
mir. The youths had sold two pints of 
bkxxl each and from its proceeds went 
on to set up the People’s League. Their 
objective was to realise the dream of an 
Azad Kashmir. 
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Bui after 24 years, the PL has split 
into four factions. One is headed by 
Mohammad Farooq Rahmani who is 
now in Pakistan. Another faction was 
led by S. Hamid, who was shot dead by 
the Task Force ot J&K Police last 
month. While Naeein Khan heads the 
third faction, the last one is lead by Mah- 
mood Ahmad Sagai, aShahir Shah loyal¬ 
ist based in Pakistan. The divisions and 
sub-divisions in the PL have already 
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ShaMr Shah: nothing to hide 


made it a laughing st(x:k. "It is the only 
parly in Jammu and Kashmir to deliver 
babies at regular intervals," remarked a 
political observer. 

But the PL's latest problem is more 
about disputes over assets. In J&K's 
nine-year history of turbulence, inter¬ 
parly or intra-party rumblings arc noth¬ 
ing new. There are instances galore of 
consliiuenls of a secessionist group 
fighting one another. These groups were 
even involved in anned clashes with 
each other. But, unlike in the case of the 


FACE TO FACE 
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Hardliner S.A. GeeUmi takes charge of the 
Hurriyat while former supercop G. C. Saxena 
returns as Governor 


T he All-Party Hurriyat Conference 
has opted for a change in 
leadership at a time when it is facing 
a credibility crisis. The young 
Mirwaiz Molvi Ommer Farooq has 
been replaced by the veteran 
Jatnaat-e-lslami stalwart Syed Ali 
Geelani, 69, as chairman of the 
secessionist combine. 

The Hurriyat leaders have 
described the change as ’’routine*'. 
The APHC constitution provides for 


eAlremi>st views 

Geelani was an MLA for 13 years. 
He resigned in 1989 to express his 
solidarity with the armed upsurge. 
The veteran leader has spent abmi 
ten years in jail in different phases 
during his 40-year political career. 

Incidentally, the change in the 
Hurriyat leadership was effected on 
the same day Girish Chandra Saxena 
was appointed the new Governor of 
Jammu and Kashmir. Although the 



a two-year term for the president. 
"But t was there for over four years," 
said Molvi Ommer. 

Sources close to the organivsationi 
however, say that wasn't the only 
reason for Ommer's removal. The 
Hurriyat constituents were 
apparently not happy with Ommer's 
ambivalent role during the recent 
parliamentary elections. 

The APHC was oiling the 
election and had begun anti-poll 
campaigns when its l^Crs, except 
Ommer, were aiTe$(^« And the 
criticism agaitrn Onii#r is that he 
remained home 

instep of to keep the 

campaign alive, bowd not even 

brief the one Icadw 

angrily. 

Political oteervers fcd that wito 
Geelani fairing charge, the Hurriyat 
is likely to adopt a taore luardlihe 
stance, Geelani i$ known for his 


two developments we re in no way 
connected, their signuicance wasn’t 
missed by people in the Valley, 

While Saxena is an expert on 
counter-insurgency. Geelani is a 
staunch proponent of militancy. 
Saxena, a fonner intelligence officer, 
had been Credited with changing the 
course of insurgency by fostering 
pro^ndian militant groups 
comprising suiraidcrcd rebels. 

The appointment of Saxena is 
being inte^eted as a sign of the 
extra's preference for 
counter-insurgency measures to a 
political dialogue. "Kew Delhi is yet 
to tmdee up its mind for a political 
resolutioh of the ongoing crisis," 
shys Khurseed Ahmad, a lecturer in 
{»litical science in a local college. 

Witit two hardliners assuming 
charge of two warring camps, 
Kashmir is likely to enter into 
another turbulent jAasc. • 
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PL, most of these tiffs are rooted in ideo¬ 
logical differences. 

It IS for the first time that assets accu¬ 
mulated by parties during the years of 
unrest have prompted secessionist 
leaders to go for each others’ throat. As 
the gossip goes, separatist leaders of all 
hues in Kashmir have amassed wealth 
through donations received from 
abroad, especially after armed insurgen¬ 
cy took hold of the Valley in the late 
Eighties Cases are believed to have 
been registered against a few leaders for 
violating the Foreign Contribution 
Regulation Act. 

The leaders of the All-Party Hurriyat 
Conference (APHC) have repeatedly 
denied receiving donations from outsi¬ 
de In lact, Shabir Shah is the only excep¬ 
tion in this regard. But his move is 
obviously aimed at rivals who have 
threatened to expo.se him. 

Whatever his compulsions, Shabir 
Shah seems to have created quite a con¬ 
troversy which is causing embarrass¬ 
ment to even APHC leaders. Already, 
demands are being raised that other sepa¬ 
ratist leaders, whose fortunes have swel¬ 
led during the years of turmoil, should 
also make their assets public and donate 
these for the welfare of orphans and 
widows. ”It is imperative that all other 
leaders disclose their assets and pro¬ 
perty," says Ghulam Mohammad Ganai, 
a veteran separatist leader. Ganai made 
this obsci-vation at the condolence meet¬ 
ing of S. Hamid, where he met several 
other leaders. 

Ganafs dema . has found favour in 
all circles. It is not difficult to find fami¬ 
lies of slain militants who live in misera¬ 
ble conditions. Few people seem to have 
the time to look into their plight. 

I n shiirp contrast, even as Shabir Shah 
was busy declaring his as.sets in a Sri¬ 
nagar hotel, some 3(X) yards away, in Pra- 
tap Park Press Enclave, Halema, an old 
and ailing woman, was begging. Hale¬ 
ma IS the kind of person whose "sacrifi¬ 
ces" usually find proud mention in the 
s[x?eches of secessionist leaders. 

Her only son Bilal, a labourer with 
JAK Fed, had disappeared mysteriously 
in 1992 from the custody of the Border 
Security Force (BSF). Halema’s hus¬ 
band is mentally unstable. She has to pro¬ 
vide for her husband, two daughters, a 
13-ycar-old son, and Bilal’s two 
children. She has no money and floods 
washed away her house last year. 

For the present, a neighbour’s mud 
house has become her home. Sad and 


weary, she turned for help everywhere 
— from the government to the Hurriyat 
Conference, only to return 
empty-handed. 

H alema’s is just one out of many such 
cases. It is impossible to exactly 
figure out just how many people have 
become destitutes, widows and orphans 
over the years of turmoil. But the lean, 
haggard faces all around present a pathe¬ 
tic sight. 

"Tho.se who die or have died are defi¬ 
nitely prayed for and remembered," 
laments a High Court lawyer. "But the 
miseries and helplessness of the survi¬ 


vors, particularly of women and 
children, are never attended to, even by 
those who claim to champion ihcir 
cause." 

"Nobody forgets to observe 11 Fcbai- 
ary as the death anniversary of Maqbool 
Butt, the legendiu^ founder of the 
Jammu and Kashmir Liberation Front 
(JKLF)," says Imliyaz Ahmed, a trader 
at Lai Chowk, "but has any leader ever 
visited his family to see thcircondition?" 

Butt was hanged in Tihar Jail in 1984. 
His three brothers, Ghulam Nabi, Man- 
zoor Ahmed and Zahoor Ahmed, were 
also JKLF activists. Ghulam Nabi, a tai¬ 
lor by profession, died in an accident. 
Man7XK)r Ahmed, a militant, was killed 
in an encounter, and the other brother, 
Zahoor, is in Muzaffarabad. 

The rundown look of the Butt house, 
even from the outside, gives an indica¬ 
tion of the pathetic state of its inhabi¬ 
tants. The general feeling is that tl]ose 


who can, and are supposed to, help the 
family have shirked their responsibility. 
Leaders would deliver fiery speeches on 
the "sacrifices made by the family for 
the sake oi'azaadi". When Ghulam Nabi 
Butt died, they went in 22 cars to attend 
his funeral. But the members of the fami¬ 
ly are left to starve. 

Consider, for instance, the plight of a 
slain militant's wife. Her hu.sband, a 
commander in a powerful militant out¬ 
fit, was killed in a clash with security for¬ 
ces. Soon afterwiU’ds, she was thrown 
out by her in-laws. Her parents also 
refused to accept her. Ultimately, she 
had to give away her two girls and find 


work for a livelihood. Another comman¬ 
der’s widow became a sweeper in a local 
hospital to provide for herself and her 
four children. Many have oven been 
reduced to beggars. 

A senior member of one prominent 
organisation can be seen running from 
pillar to post in search of sustenance. He 
is homeless and, of course, jobless. His 
house has been blasted by pro- 
government militants. 

"I'he Kashmiri people arc presently 
going through a harrowing time," says 
Maqbool Madni, a college student. He 
is angry that the vested interests have 
flourished in these yeiirs of trouble, mak¬ 
ing fortunes at others’ expense, and all 
in the name of azaadi. And Hurriyat 
leaders arc no exception, feels the stu¬ 
dent. "Go and see their standard of 
living," he says with contempt. • 

RmMhIdAhmad/Srtnagar 
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Halema (axtrame right) and her family; fading into oblivion 





Killing spree 

Bodos and Santhals clash again in Assam’s Kokrajhar district 



A file picture ef Santhals In a rehaMlltatlon camp: living In fear 


T here seems to be no let up in the per¬ 
iodic violence involving the Bodos 
and the Santhals in Assam’s Kokra¬ 
jhar district. On the morning of 3 May, 
fresh bouts of ethnic violence erupted 
between the two communities, claiming 
14 lives, including those of four women 
and two children. Several others were 
seriously injured. 

On that day, miscreants burnt down 
nearly 100 houses in three villages. 
Even the deputy commissioner and the 
superintendent of police narrowly sur¬ 
vived an ambush about 16 km away 
from Kokrajhar town. 

According to police sources, a group 
of 1,0(X) Santhals from areas near the 
Chuibari tea estate under the Chabua 
police station in Dhubri district attacked 
Bangalduba, Nayakgaon Number 2 and 
Kalajhora — three Bodo vifages — on 
the same day and torched about 100 
houses. Police later recovered bodies of 
two women from the Bangaldubi village. 
Tension had been building up in the 
area since 27 April. That day, groups of 
Santhals killed three Bodo villagers near 
Sidli. It was in retaliation of this that 
Bexio militants killed 14 Santhals near 
Bismuri on 3 May. On 5 May, the police 
recovered bodies of three Bodos from 
different parts of the district. 

The deputy commissioner and super¬ 
intendent of police rushed to the spot to 
bring the situation under control. But, on 
their way back from the violence- 
affected areas, the two police officers 
were ambushed by a group of Bodo mili¬ 
tants. Policemen escorting the DC and 
the SP relumed the fire and the militants 
escaped after a brief encounter. 

To bring the situation under control, 
the state administration sought the help 
of the army. In a bid to instill confidence 
in the people’s mind, the army staged 
flag marches in the vulnerable areas. 
Night curfew was imposed in Gosai- 
gaon town. The police and the security 
forces picked up more than 300 persons 
for interrogation from different parts of 
the district. 

In order to get first-hand information, 
a team of ministers and MLAs visited 
the riot-hit areas of Kokrajhar. During 


discussion with the leaders of the 
ABSU, PDF and other groups, the mini¬ 
sters announced that the government 
would pay an ex gratia amount of Rs 1 
lakh each \o the next of the kin of those 
killed in the violence. The govcmmcnl 
also decided to pay Rs 10,000 as rehabili¬ 
tation gram to each of those whose 
hou.se was burnt. 

Meanwhile, the National Democratic 
Front of Bodoland (NDFB) has denied 
its involvement in the killing of the 14 
Santhals at Bismuri in Kokrajhar dis¬ 
trict. In a press release, B. Phwilao, secre¬ 
tary of agriculture and natural re.sources, 
NDFB, has strongly condemned the kil¬ 
lings. The Kokrajhar deputy conunissio- 
ncr S. Thadou had earlier said that the 
nature of the operation indicated that the 
BLT, and not the NDFB, was involved. 

In a statement, NDFB infomiation 
and publicity secretary B. Erkado alleg¬ 
ed that the Assam chief minister, Praful- 
la Mahanta, had acted in a "biased man¬ 


ner" by announcing ex gratia payment 
for the killing of Santhals while no such 
payment was announced for the Bodos 
killed earlier. He also appealed to Bodo 
MLAs and mmsiters to dump the "parti¬ 
al and chauvinist" AGP government and 
unite under a common platform to fight 
for the Btxlo cause. 

In a press release, the Indian Anny cla¬ 
rified that no militant organisation was 
responsible for the ongoing ethnic viol¬ 
ence in Kokrajhm. The release also poin¬ 
ted out that the banned NDFB had deni¬ 
ed their involvement in the incident. Cla¬ 
rifying the role of the army, the press 
relea.se observed that socio-political con¬ 
flicts and law and order problems like 
that between the Santhals and the Bodos 
could be tackled best by deploying the 
police and the CRPF. The iumy had 
virtually no role to play, the pi css 
release added. • 
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Shindig 
over Shinde 

In Maharashtra politics, Sushil Kuniar Shinde 
matters little. In the politics of the Congress in 
Delhi, he is enormously powerful 


I f you can’t be the leader’s 
cfumcfui, then the other way to 
rise to the top is to become his cri¬ 
tic. Thus rose wSushil Kumar 
Shinde, a Dalit Congressman 
from Maharashtra to become a PCC 
chief, a general secretary, a contender 
for chief ministership and more 
recently, a Congress Working Com¬ 
mittee member. 

Since Shinde is from Maharashtra, 
the leader in question, of course, has to 
be the Maratha strongman, Sharad 
Pawar. 

Only there’s a catch to this sceniirio. 
Although Shinde has been consistent¬ 
ly promoted by Pawar’s detractors as a 
foil to the Maratha, Shinde himself has 
no axe to grind with Pawar. There is no 
bitter antagonism to Pawar as in the 
case of, say, fonner home minister 
S.B. Chavan. Neither does he have a 
personal grudge against Pawar, as 
seems to be the case with the newly 
appinnted secretary, Sudhir Sawant. 
But time and again, Shinde has been 
used by successive Congress presi¬ 
dents (from Rajiv Gandhi onwards) to 
keep Pawar in check. 

And Shinde never fails to rise to the 
bait. In 1990, Shinde (then PCC chieO 
was prompted by Rajiv loyalists such 
as R.K Dhawan and M.L. Fotedar to 
spearhead the revolt against Pawar. 
And Shinde obliged willingly. At the 
winter session of the Assembly in Nag¬ 
pur, he accused Pawar of being dis¬ 
loyal to the high command in Delhi. 

Later, Narasimha Rao was to 
remember the Nagpur revolt when he 
app<^>inted Shinde general secretary in 
1992. At the time, the move had the 


blessings of Pawar who was only too 
happy to see Shinde out of Maha¬ 
rashtra. As a Dalit, Shinde had been 
playing the caste card against the Mara¬ 
tha who was desperately trying to unite 
the Congress by wooing the Marathas 
and the Dalits (something that became 
a reality only in the last Lok Sabha 
elections). 

Even the then chief minister Sudha- 
karrao Naik — another Pawar baiter 
— was secretly relieved to see Shinde 
go. For when Naik had beaten Shinde 
to the CM’s chair, the latter in a rare 
outburst had cried out, "I am a chciman 
who will make me chief minister?" 

A statement not designed to win 
over the much-needed allies— such as 
the Republican Party of India. No won¬ 
der Pawar and Naik were glad to sec 
him out of Maharashtra. 

And now, take his nomination to the 
working committee. Shinde was one 
of the three names to be elevated to the 
party's highest decision-making body 
in the reshuflle recently. While the 
other two, Rajesh Pilot and P.A. Sang- 
ma, were predicted candidates, Shinde 

The suave Shinde knows 
his brief only too well. He is 
cautious enough to attack 
Pawar only when needed. 
So he can easily call Pawar 
his mentor one day and 
bash him the next 


came as somewhat of a surprise. More 
to (he point, there is even talk of him 
getting his old job back as party gene¬ 
ral secretary in the expected reshuffle 
in June. 

As before, his qualification remains 
the same: he can be counted upon to 
take on Pawar. And with the Maratha 
flexing his muscles (Datta Meghe’s lit¬ 
tle revolt for example) Sonia Gandhi 
has realised that she needs to fill the 
party organisation with men who can 
counter Pawar whenever he makes his 
move. Which is why such Pawar 
baiters as Sudhir Sawant and Mukul 
Wasnik were made secretaries and 
Shinde a CWC member. Since Pawar 
holds the balance amongst the elected 
members, Sonia know's that she can’t 
afford to lake a risk with the nominated 
ones. 

The suave Shinde knows his brief 
only too well Yet, he is also cautious 
enough to attack Pawar only when ask¬ 
ed to do so. As he himself once said, in 
politics as m war, you often have to go 
one step backward in order to go three 
steps forward. So, he has no hesitation 
in referring to Pawar as his mentor one 
day and attacking him the next. 

Although politics was not on the 
agenda Shinde had set for himself, he 
has mastered the rules pretty well. But 
then he had some good teachers. It was 
Vasantdada Patil who persuaded the 
CID inspector to join politics. In 1974, 
Shinde won his first election from Sho- 
lapur in south-west Maharashtra. 

Eighteen years later, when he was 
made general secretary, Shinde had 
said what he regretted most was forgo¬ 
ing the leisure time he had spent on 
watching Hindi films (Iximhe was his 
latest then), listening to Bhimsen Joshi 
or even just strolling down Chowpatty 
beach. 

But Shinde is a practical man. He 
knows he has no time for mading but 
this does not slop him from buying 
bt>oks and storing them for when he 
has the time. And in politics, as Shinde 
knows only too well, this can be just 
any time. Meanwhile, he has stocked 
probably the largest library in 
Sholapur. 

However, as things stand, it will be 
a while before he can brush the dust off 
his books. With Pawar on the rampa¬ 
ge, Shinde has his work cut out for him 
in Delhi. After all, that’s what (former) 
police inspectors are best at. • 
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I t was a glittering audience. 
Thanks to the diamo^ adorning 
the chiffon-clad, perfume- 
slathered 'aunties’ attending a 
classical performance. Heads 
swayed with the ragas, painted and mani¬ 
cured fingers tapping on the silk gaddas. 
In short, all the gestures of a socially cor¬ 
rect, aesthetically gauche audience. 

This was no ordinary performance. It 
was an exclusive recital — baithak — 
where maestros from the Indian dance 
and music repertoire were invited to per¬ 
form before a select, beautifully coiffed, 
near ignorant audience. 

Pandit Ravi Shankar once recalled 
how he dealt with such 'aficionados’ of 
music. During one such performance 
abroad, before the concert, the maestro 





Classical baithaks have become a rage among 
Delhi's rich 


began to adjust the strings of sitar to tune 
it. The audience went into hysterical 
applause. At first Ravi Shankar smiled 
politely. But every time the sitar went 
*p]ink’ there was a deafening applause. 




Finally he had to tell them acidly in his 
long-song accent: "If you like the tuning 
so much I wonder what you will do 
when I actually begin playing." 

While the foreign audience were 















sporting about the put-down, what 
excuse do the Indians have? 

Though not all artistes find such inci¬ 
dents amusing, they have to accept them 
as an occupational hazard. Notkl san- 
toor player Pandit Shiv Kumar Sharma 
admits, "When I perform I am fully 
aware that among the crowds gathered 
to listen to me, there are some kaamens 
— people who are merely listening to 
me without grasping anything." 

But it is these kaansens, the closed cir¬ 
cle of the rich and the famous who have, 
in many ways, kept the circle of classical 
music going. Exporters and businessm¬ 
en with deep pockets, housewives who 
need a setting for their diamonds after I 
having flashed them at kitty parties... I 
'they’re all into designer classical music 
haithaks at home. 

And predictably there are embarrass¬ 
ing moments. 

V inod Dua, television personality, 
holds such baithaks frequently in 








Shubha Mudgai: Very popular, 
especially after Ali more 
angana. Sings non-stop at 
friends’ homes till dawn. 

Brian Silas: Delhi’s hot-shot 
piano maestro. In demand 
during the new year. 

GhuSam Ali, Reshma, 

Salamat Ali Khan: Pakistani 
singers. When they are in town, 
they are snapped up. But they 
perform for money, big money 
that is. Mostly patronised by the 
bulging wallets. 

Daler Mohndi: Chart-topper. 
Has no scruples about where he 
performs and for how much. 

The more the merrier. Last seen 
swinging his hips in Pappo's 
birthday party in Faridatad. 




Mi Kte ante irNiMt 


his house. A lover of music, he invites 
only friends who understand the nuan¬ 
ces of music. This ensures that gO(xi 
music flows. In the process, he is invited 
to other haithaks as well. 

"1 have an exporter friend who is not 
into music. But he decided to hold one 
such exclusive concert at home. Brian 
Silas, Delhi’s piano rage, performed. 
The hosts knew little about music, their 
guests drank themselves into a meny stu¬ 
por and forgot all about Silas," Dua said, 
adding that it was probably just as well, 
because had they b^n sober, they would 
probably have done barah-pheras of the 
pianist with lOO-nipec notes. 

But for the artiste, these are minor pit- 
falls compared to the popularity they 
generate. Dua invites friends who are 
classical musicians — Shubha Mudgai. 
Shanti Sharma, Brian Silas — to per¬ 
form at home often. No one talks of 
money. Of course, there are exceptions. 
"When Salamat Ali Khan came from 
Pakistan or the Wadali brothers who ren¬ 
der Sufiana Kalam in Punjabi, I know 
they were in need of money though they 
didn’t say a word about it. So, we gifted 
them a little something.” 

If money is exchanged, no one is tal¬ 


king. At least not within earshot. But the 
fact remains that performances at home 
often fetch more money than stage per¬ 
formances. This is the price for exclusi¬ 
vity. The artiste builds instant rapport 
with the selected group of people he or 
she is playing for, unbunkned by the 
expenditure on stage accessories. 

If you ignore the hoopla that haithaks 
arc becoming, they’re not a bad way at 
all, of reaching out to classical music, 
which desperately needs rescuing from 
the stranglehold of MTV and the threat 
that TV entertainment represents. 

Shobha Deepak Singh of the Shriram 
Bhaniya Kala Kendra is one of those 
who subscribe to high culture in the capi¬ 
tal in a big way. She belongs to a family 
of lovers and patrons of art. Kamani 
Auditorium has often sponsored shows 
for talented artistes who cannot afford 
hiring a hall. She regularly holds bai- 
thaks at home and big names are roped 
in. Her home has thus become an inter¬ 
face for artistes and music lovers. 

But roost haithaks are PR exercises 
and occasions to show off. And the audi¬ 
ence are usually not lovers of music but 
of perfumes and chiffons. • 
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Indian lesbians talk about their lives and loves 







hen did I first come out..? 
When I was four, I think. I 
always knew I wanted to 
many another little girl. 
My parents thought 1 was 


really cute," she laughs. 

At 15, when they found a letter written to a girifnend, it 
wasn’t cute any more. "I grew up feeling I was the only per¬ 
vert in the world who wanted to many ahoiber of my own sex. 
Dealing with my sexuality was limitk to cursing my X doo- 
mosome (if it h^ been Y, she would have been a man)," she 


grimaces. 

Lesl^ Esteves is a lesbian. Her wwld has a vocabulary of 
its own and among its most in^xntant expressions is the 
{rfvase—(Coining Out Itdividestite lesbian woih) into two 
—those whohave ‘CbmeOut’ ordeclaredtheir led^identi- 


ty and diosc who haven’t 

At 22, Lesley is ‘out’. She has not only toh) her pamts, 
fnends and ctriier^ies at work but two years agb, die q»kB 
to a new^Mpn and subse^midy appeared on a televisioo 


chat show called Bindas Bol on Sony. It wasn’t easy. 

"Obviously, it wasn’t the most pleasant of experiences— 
answoing a string of inane, almost absurd questions posed by 
a college crowd. My father was very disturbed...he still can’t 
understand why I have to stand out and hold a torch for the test 
of our community. For me, it was a simple decision: I want 
things to change for lesbians. So why should 1 wait for someo¬ 
ne else to do it for me?" And even as she speaks out to 
Sunday, Esteves believes: "My openness will make other les¬ 
bian women fed alright about ^mselves. Like Hey, I’m line. 
I’m okay. Time’s nothing wrong with me." 

I s time really nothing wrong with them? What are lesbian 
women like? Are they weird? Psychologically unbalan¬ 
ced? Will tfaqr make a pass at evoy woman they see? Are they 
unstable and unworthy of trust? Or, simply put, are they 
abnormal? 

"Sqdng they are fine mid all that is intellectual nonsense. It 
is fiishionable to say there’s nothing wttmg with lesbians," 
says ^xuna Rao, a young journalist "It doesn’t make them 
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A widely-acclaimed Kinsey Institute study on 
sexual preferences has reported that 28 per 
cent of women surveyed were excited by other 
women and about 13 per cent of them had 
homosexual relations. The figures hold good 
in India as well 


any less weird." 

Others have stronger opinions. ”1 would feel worried if 
my wife started getting friendly with a lesbian. More 
b^ause it would mean that she is being drawn towards that 
kind of mentality," says Tarun, commercial manager at a 
multinational company. 

Tarun’s colleague simply asks conspiratorially: "Have 
you met any of them? Did she make a pass at you?" 

But these are distant third-person opinions. Intellectual 
nonsense, as Apama says. At close quarters, the derision 
can sometimes turn to hysteria. And it can get very ugly. 

Rama works at a college in Delhi while at the same time 
taking a vocational course at a local institute. She had a 
friend at the institute she trusted. Hoping that the girl 
would understand, Rama conrided in her that she was a 
lesbian. 

"It backfired very badly," says Rama. "Whispering start¬ 
ed in the class and everyone would keep giving me side¬ 
ways glances. It went on for weeks. I was hurt. But at one 
level, I could understand what they were thinking...! 
thought it would pass." It didn't. 

Rama's friend not only told everyone at college, she 
also told her mother that they had one of those women in 
their class. The mother was outraged; she filed a complaint 
with the institute. "The complaint said that 1 had harassed 
other batchmates and had physically molested other 
women." says a sdll-bemlpred Rama. 

In addition, the mothePstarted a signature campaign. 


And "what hurt most is that in a batch of 30, 21 people 
signed. I asked one of the students who signed whether he 
h^ seen me do anything odd ever. He said he hadn’t, but 
nia *am ne kaha tha (ma’am asked us to do it)." 

Rama recalls tne^ng down finally at that point, rush¬ 
ing to a PCO booth, and crying over the phone. "I told my 
father that there was no point going on like this." 

However, the territory bead intervened. Kindly. She 
reprimanded Rama’s batchmates. tore up the complaint 
and gave her some advice: "1 respect your feelings. But 
remember that not every one is educated about hmno- 
sexuality. It helps to be more cautious." She also asked 
Rama if she was comfortable with going back to the same 
class. Rama was clear. "1 have already decided that I will. I 
can’t keep running away ail my life." 
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But as Rama returns to class there’s 
something that continues to bother her. 
Why did the mother react that way? ”I 
have no clue how she thought 1 did all 
that in front of all the students and facul¬ 
ty members. I don’t even know why she 
complained. She was probably violently 
disgusted with me or something." 

A radhana Seth, production designer 
for Deepa Mehta’s film Fire (that 
deals with a lesbian theme and is in 
trouble therefore) says, "It’s hinny how 
people fear anything that’s different. 
Who is anyone to decide what is right or 
wrong?" 

But, says Nandita Das, "Exposure 
does seem to foster a certain understan¬ 
ding. The more you know about some¬ 
thing, the less you fear it." Das plays Sha- 
bana Azmi’s sister-in-law in the same 
film which is about two unhappily marri¬ 
ed women—played by Azmi and Das 
— who turn to each other for emotional 
fulfilment. Fire is currently stuck at the 
censor board and, according to people 
connected with the industry, is also fac¬ 
ing problems from some of its own distri¬ 
butors and financiers. 

Says Das, "Before 1 began tfds film, I 
hadn’t known many lesbians and I sup¬ 
ported their cause at a fogical, intellec¬ 
tual level. Today, I understand." 

But not everyone works in films with 
lesbian themes. In today’s India, veiy 
few heterosexual people have been 
‘introduced’ to any homosexual, leave 
alone lived and worked with or known 
them closely. 

Or so it is believed. 

Few people realise that at least one 
out of 10 people they meet and are proba¬ 
bly friends with, may be lesbian or gay. 
A widely-acclaimed Kinsey Institute 
study on sexual preferences has reported 
that 28 per cent of women surveyed 
were excited by other women and about 
13 percent of them had homosexual rela¬ 
tions. Catherine Slugett at Naz Founda¬ 
tion (that deals with sexual health 
issues) confirms that the figures hold 
good in India as well. 

"You people probably don’t realise 
that the neighbour who borrows salt 
fn>m you, or your favourite colleague at 
work, or the one woman you really res¬ 
pect in office could be a lesbian," says 
Aparajita, a lesbian woman who refused 
to divulge where she works. 

A lot of this has to do with the fact that 
while gay men in India began to speak 
out almost a decade ago and are now rea¬ 
sonably well-organist, Indian lesbians 




Lesbian Legacy 

What andent Indian texts have to say 

* FifUv^ntuiy astrologer and Ayurvedic physician, Varahmihir, referred to 
lesbianisii\ip his book Brihat-Jat^ He wrote that "if in an individual’s 
horoscope, V^nus andRabu are aspected by each other or are in each other’s 
mvnumsh (hoRiscope), then she will be afflicted with the person of the same sex 
acting as theoppp^te sex" 

9 Kamasutra. writ^by Vatsyayana in the 4th/Sth century AD contains an mtire 
cluster, Auparishtaha, on homosexual sex. Thoe are also rdinences to lesbian 
activity obsoved in the an^tapura (harem) 
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• Thetwobest-knownqncworksofancientIndiahaverefoencestolesiMaiusm. 
A verse in Vyasa’s Mahabharata (800-S(X) BC) refers to lesbian sexuality. And in 
Valnuki’s/famoyona, Hanuman sees women in passionate embraces in tte 
palaces of Lanka "as if they were making love to their male lovers" 

• Sculptures in Kh^utabodiow women making love to each other 

• Even later, Mughal mmiature paintings have depictions of lesbian love 
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At Lesions m Wwnstt who ptrfer «om« 1^ 
emiptiooatiui^iw^ 


'Q«,IM4»ttgMvVI an MMaNf 

AifJDnd^ iddUMoi^floe, OMStyoong womBa be^ to.be aware ttexoal feoliiigs. 
You inay Ib^ ilffiatnt finm your gitffiwoii.'are dKddng out 
yoo imy fiiitf yoonelfdie^ciag ou giilB. You nndgitt feeli^yidcelfy attracted to 
odaer woiM ^ wonder why t|Kre aren't any men tike ^ tertii^ women you 
hee|><»tihetidng. 

Q{i^ ) d Bi Bet|i a a>iiaa l B aMi i fc jef>at4aitl^ 


are still a camouflaged community. 

Says Apareyita: "That is really the 
paradox. Because we are invisible, we 
don’t pose a problem for the hete¬ 
rosexual world. You keep coming .up 
against these hetero-myopic cliffs of 
denial. The heterosexual culture is shov¬ 
ed down your throat all the time. Anyth¬ 
ing remotely homosexual is intolerable, 
even if it’s only in a movie." Which is 
why, when people like Rama come for¬ 
ward, they tend to face extreme 
reactions. 

I t is, then, partly out of fear and partly 
because of these ‘cliffs of denial’ as 
Aparajita calls them that lesbians are 
constantly asking themselves if they 
want to Come Out. Is it worth the cost 
they pay? And, finally, do they really 
have a choice? 

Aradhana Seth says that working on 
Fire gave her an opportunity to meet 
many more lesbian women than she had 


. At Younuyfeelcohftuedbecauseytu 
■re attracted m both inen and women, 
ft’s 0^ to ftdl this way—some 
women have rdadond^ with both 
•rnexiaikd women tbarou^ioot ttdr hves. 

: ■ YtsK atao dedde later to be 

Mchttiv^ lesbian or heterosexual. 

; Seoituditydevelopsovertiaie—don’t 
WQtfy if you aren’t sure now. 

^ Yes» you ate oMnud. Most scaeotific 
experts agrm dud a person’s sexual 
orieetadan is detennined at a voy 
' nuty be««M athirdk ft is 

impoitiiift andheddiyto.beyourself,• 
'Wtttdwr you ate lesbian sttaigfat. 
Whd isieally imptttant is dttt yon 
leamti;) hfce yourself. 

QtUfftirtnMdUiBy 

At ftishattfttlaow who cap handle die 
fti^iiiay aoc^yott. Sbrnemay hMtti 
yosff perinftsion. stmtt 



there u a sodd wdilttr ^ y^;SclKi^ a counsdling i^eocy tM 


At Developing 8df>«steein is kittOffaitf fix aQ yoiBgpeap%,ft ft espindi^Jim 
fvlesbUaaidgayyoadftwhoamdAtt'seittasdmniQd^ha:i^^hide.dti^ > 
bomosexud identities. ftiM^telp to read bpcdcidKWlashi^e.dHithmtt,iifi|uti(tt 
inibroiatianttdiBiaandbou^d^liawbeeao4ftiettbydbivlB8bftittlBndi^ . 
veryfuUiBingltves.ftalsohehr8toiaedodierletbftfts.Renmnfha;;i|fth^^ 
..andnaturdfotbeftsbiaiu . v. ' 


NanditaDas: 
"Before I began 
working in fire, I 
hadn’t known many 
lesbians and I 
supported their 
cause at a logical, 
intellectual level. 
Today, I 
understand" 


known earlier. She feels that "while it is 
difficult for a lesbian couple to be open 
in an environment that’s as closed and 
judgemental as it is in India today, not 
coming out can be worse than having a 
clandestine love affair all your life". 

Yet Aparajita feels she is better off 
this way. "I’ve spent half my life keep¬ 
ing quiet because I was scared of being 
thrown out of my parent’s house. Now, 
when Fm independent, I guess Fm just 
used to being closeted for too long." 

Besides, she realises that her parents 
would never be able to understand. She 
says bitteily: "Now in their old age, do I 
want to tell them that they’ve given birth 
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to a dirty homosexual?" 

Others too have made a choice. Not to 
tell. But unlike Aparajila, they have deci¬ 
ded to join the ‘mainstream’. Suman has 
known for sometime now that she finds 
women more attractive.than men. That 
she has, in fact, no interest in men at all. 
She reluctantly agrees to speak to 
SoNDAV. But when we call home, we 
come across a house bubbling with 
excitement and activity. Her mother, 
who takes the call, asks ''Beta, is n 
urgent? Suman is busy with all her 
friends. She’s going to be married in a 
few days." 

Her mother doesn’t know. Suman 
later changed her mind and refused to 
speak to us. She is probably married by 


Locus Standi 

Lesbian and gay raladoiisbl|^s tbetr 
legal status In India 

* Section377ofthelndianPenalCode(lS60)criiniiisdiseswfaati(de6ni^aa. 
‘unnatural' sexual acts---’’whoever volumarilyh^carnal intercounie<iiSflW.<to. - 
order of nature with any man, woman or animal..." Th< law baa in tte jpOBtsmiiUidi 
homosexual relationships between men as an unnatural'act and gay men havebieen . 
arrested under 377. Le^ opinion is divided on whether it can iq^ly to female 
homosexuals at all. 

Like quite a few other dated secdons of dielPC (duU comes to us fitom the 



male otganaor mMI 
of c^iaUtatioiii jtiiatniunKaiid 

screatioQof 
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Exploding some 
J»MiN myths 

Setting The 
Record Straight 

MYTH: Lesbianism is a mental prablem 
FACT: Homosexuality does not figure on the World 
Health Organisation’s list of psychiatric disorders. Mental 
health professionals worldwide believe that there is 
nothing abnormal about a lesbian sexual preference 

1WV11I: It is caused by traumatic childhood experiences 

FACT: There is no scientific evidence to support such an 
assumption. The Kinsey report, a widely-acclaimed study 
on the development of sexual preferences, concludes that 
**00 particular phenomenon of family life can be singled 
out’’ 

MYTH: Once a lesbian, always a lesbian 
FACT: There is published scientific evidence that disputes 
die assumption that all adults are premanently and 
exclusively eidier homosexual or heterosexual, and 
reveals instead acontinuum-like fluidity 

MYTH: It Is a westernised, upper-class phentnneBon 
f ACT: Lesbian histories are to be found in every social 
level, age group, occupation, in cities and in the most 
remote sueas of the country. Organisations like Sakhi have 
received letters ftom l«bians all over India— and most of 
these have come from small towns 

MYTH: Lesbians are manly: they can be identifled 
their appearance 

FACT: If a small percentage of 
lesbians have a masculine appearance, they seem to 
coffobarate the stereotype. In fact, there Is evidence to 
show th^ certain homosexual relationshiis tend to ape the 
hetero^xu^ role model of a dominant uid a 
. s^-dc^ni^ partner. But there are enough 
..'l^Bine^^ii;^ lesbians around as well 

:lliit|1i>XiedAansari!prom 

.FAi^ Sincethe institotion of.marriage does-nerexist fesr. 

. ^wmi, (hey are ceitainiy considtied more fine te f 

dboh^Faro^if they ro wi^. How^ 
eVlt^nce to shoW that ies^ans %e any mote less 
promiscuous than odicr w(^n 



Dr P.L. Khanna: 'There is this married 
woman who feels that her lesbian lover 
understands her emotional and biological 
needs best and is completely repelled by her 
husband physically" 

the time you read this. 

Supnya may follow soon. In October last year, Na/ 
Foundation set up a phone helpline for lesbians called 
Sangini. Of late, Supnya has been a regular caller. Says 
Catherine Slugettof Na/, "She's under tremendous pressu¬ 
re to get married. Fach session helps her to hang on a little 
longer." Supriya is suffering from suicidal depression. 

Radhika Chandiraniani of Tarshi (Talking About Repro¬ 
ductive and Sexual Health Issues), another helpline set up 
in Delhi in February 1996, says: "The pressure to marry is 
an endemic problem. What can you say in a situation like 
this? Apart from empathising with and validating what she 
feels." 

A young girl called Tajshi some time back. She was 
deeply attracted to another girl her age and was almost sure 
her feelings were reciprocated. The friend had also been 
avoiding marriage despite family pressure. "She wanted 
desperately to tell her friend. Yet there was far too much to 
lose if her gut feeling was wrong and her friend was not les¬ 
bian," says Chandiramani who is also a clinical psycholog¬ 
ist from NIMHANS. 

Lesley Esteves who did have the courage to come out, 
however, says she can understand why some lesbian wom¬ 
en chose to give in to marriage. "Finally, a lesbian is an ordi¬ 
nary woman like any other woman. She also wants all the 
trappings, the respectability, that comes with being 
straight. She can decide at some point that she can’t go on 
fighting all her life." 
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U nfortunately, mamage is usually not the end of a strug¬ 
gle. It might be the beginning. Like Mridula who call¬ 
ed Sangini two weeks ago for the first time. ’’She was 
obviously educated, from an affluent family, articulate yet 
unsure. She was attracted to another woman as a young 
girl and the feeling is surfacing again," says Slugett. Mridu¬ 
la has been married for four years. 

Counsellors at Sangini say this feeling is not uncom¬ 
mon. Many lesbian women have had relationships with 
other women when young. But for reasons varying from 
parental pressure to shame to guilt, they opt out and the fee¬ 
lings arc shoved deep inside. But today, though Mridula 
says there is nothing wrong about the man she married, she 
feels i.solated and alone and knows that a lesbian relation¬ 
ship would have been more complete for her. 

Mridula, however, is not the only one who feels chea¬ 
ted. There is another victim in a mamage — the husband. 

A few weeks ago, a young, educated, working couple, 
finally went to a practising sexologist for help in Delhi. 
They had been mamed for a year. The man's problem was 
simple: "Haath bhi nahin la^ane deti hai (she doesn't even 
let me touch her)." His wife’s story was not. 

"The girl had been involved with another woman before 
marriage and siil! is," says Dr P.L. Khanna. "She feels her 
lesbian partner understands her emotional and biological 
needs best and is completely repelled by her husband physi¬ 
cally." Her husband, even after being told categorically by 
the doctor that his wife is a lesbian, and that things were 
not likely to change, is ^lill hopeful that his marriage will 
work out. He’s madly in love with his wife; "1 will be able 
to satisfy her one day. Maybe we can have a child." 

Much of this pain could have been avoided "It begins 
with people not being able to put aside prejudices while 
there still is time," says Khanna. He remembers the 
l5-ycar-old girl who was brought to him a year ago for 
'treatment'. " Fhere was no confusion in the girl’s mind. 
No hesitation in talking about her feelings for her girl¬ 
friend. Yet despite my professional advice, her father refus¬ 
ed to accept her feelings as unchangeable." 

T he bias is not limited to laymen alone. Though homo¬ 
sexuality dr^es not figure in WHO's list of psychiatric 
illnesses, in India it continues to be treated as a disease to 
be cured. A counsellor at Naz recalls the girl who was tak¬ 
en by her family to a psychiatrist. "She was given electric 
shocks for months on end. The girl was a complete wreck 
by the time they finished with her." 

Worse things can happen at the hands of a quack. Surpri¬ 
singly, the same Dr Khanna who spoke of "accepting the 
inevitable" also recounts proudly how he ‘treated’ lesbian 
behaviour with blue.movies, pictures of half-naked men, 
tranquillizers, anti-dcpressants and multi-vitamins. Treat¬ 
ing lesbianism, according to him, is similar to de¬ 
addiction; it can also be caused by fear of pregnancy. His 
parameter of measuring success: "One girl has Just 
recently, finally, agreed to get married." 

Senior consultant psychiatrist Achal Bhagat confirms 
that large sections of the medical community in India conti¬ 
nue to be judgemental about homosexuality. "Yes, one has 
begun to use politically-correct terms like ‘women who 
have sex with women’ and all that, but attitudes of people 
working in the area remain the same. Most doctors would 
be very reprimanding of lesbianism. As would most 
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They fell In love. 
They decided 
to get married. But did they 
live happily ever after? 

Not-so-gay 
love marriages 

Leela Srivastava and Urmila Namdao 

In February 1988, their marriage made headlines in 
national dailies. The honeymoon, however, was 
shortlived. Leela and Urmila, two women constables of 
the Madhya Pradesh Special Armed Force, were 
discharged from service on grounds of "conduct 
unbecoming of public servants" 

Vinodha Adkewar and Rakha Choodry 

Vinodha (18) and Rekha (21) had approached the registrar 
of marriages in Chandrapur a few years back to gel 
married. The two women (from village Patri and 
Dadgaon) had met in a family gathering almost four years 
earlier. I'heir relationship grew despite the distance 
between their homes, culminating in a resolve to marry. 
Initially, Aijunrao Khadse, the registrar, told them thathe 
would see if it was legally possible. Later, when public 
attention was drawn to the case, he, along with the district 
superintendent of police, successfully pressurised the 
couple against even living together 

Asanina CMiH and Sudha Amartingb 

Asaruna (31) and Sudha (29), employees of a panchayat 
school in Vadadhali village of Naswadi Gujarat, 
wished to live together for the rest of their live.s. Finally, in 
a much-publicised event in May 1988, the two women 
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signed a statement at the district court in the presence of a 
notar>' and entered into a friendship contract called ‘Maitri 
Karar' in Gujarati 


Neeru (alias Dinesh Sharnia) and Mennu 

It was lo\e at first sight when they met at a 'ja^anm'. 
Despite all odds, they continued to meet. And a year later, 
Neeru (who worked in a TV -repair shop in Fandabad) and 
Meenu (who supported her widowed mother and younger 
siblings by singing in jaf^arans) finally decided to tic the 
knot. On 9 July 1993, they were niairied in a temple in 
Faridabad, in the presence of close friends. And despite 
the jeering crowds, public outcry, sanctimonious 
headlines in local newspapers, even police imertercnce— 
the couple stuck to their decision to live together 

Suinan Garg and Mamta Verma 

Suman was in her BA second year at Delhi’s Jesus and 
Mary College. Mamta was doing a course at a south Delhi 
polytechnic. The two girls, who were childhood friends, 
had become inseparable as they grew older. Suman would 
drop and pick up Mamta from her polytechnic and they 
would spend hours together. Eventually, they decided to 
announce their love for each other, and Suman told her 
family that she wanted to marry Mamta. Shocked and 
ashamed, the families tried to separate them. Ultimately, 
in June 1995, the girls ran away from home to be together 


teachers, judges, hi)usewi\es — dtKtors arc very much 
part of I he society they live in." 

Bhagal insists that a psychotheiapisf s role is restricted 
to helping a lesbian woman cope with the consequences of 
lx;ing lesbian in a predominantly heterosexual environ¬ 
ment. What needs to be addressed uigently, according to 
him. IS that an alanning number of lesbian women serious¬ 
ly consider going in for a sex-changc. (Such operations are 
generally done for people who feel they have been boni 
into the wrong body because of hormonal imbalances.) 
Lesbians seek sex-change operations only in a desperate 
bid for social acceptance. 


So to get back to the original questions. Are homo¬ 
sexuals weird and psychologically and sexually abnormal 
people*^ Medical opinion says no on bt^th counts. 

"Today, labelling a lesbian woman mentally sick is as 
ridiculous as saying that a reserved person is less nonnal 
than a friendly person. Homosexuality is simply another 
facet of a person’s personality — it has to be left at that," 
says Achal Bhagat. 

In fact, as many as 25 years ago, the American Psychi¬ 
atric Assexiation (APA) removed homosexuality from its 
list of mental illnesses, declaring that "homosexuality per 
se implies nt) impairment in judgement, stability, reliabi- 
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lity, or general social or vocational 
capabilities..." 

Later, the concluding part of the Kin¬ 
sey Institute (USA) study on sexual pre¬ 
ferences released in 1981 said; "Our find¬ 
ings suggest that homosexuality is as 
deeply ingrained as heterosexuality. 
Homosexuality may arise from abiologi- 
cal precursor...To concerned parents, 
we cannot recommend anything beyond 
the care, sympathy and devotion that 
good parents presumably lavish on all 
their children anyway." 

Says Dr Praka.sh Kothari, head of the 
department of sexual medicine at Bom¬ 
bay's K.E.M. Hospital, "Their sexual 
feelings cannot be seen as deviant beha¬ 
viour. It is simply an alternative sexuali¬ 
ty — apart from the popular hete¬ 
rosexual orientation. There arc various 
theones as to what causes your sexual 
orientation — I am inclined to believe 
there is a genetic factor to it — but medi¬ 
cal science has no absolute answers. 
What is certain is that there is nothing 
abnormal about either sexual 
preference." 

Yet, even in countries where homo¬ 
sexuals are not only ‘out’ bu vocal, a 
lingering unease remains. There is still 
sometliing that make?s heterosexuals 
uncomfortable. According to a sociolo¬ 
gist, "It may be because, while homo¬ 
sexual behaviour is not abnormal, it is 
unnatural to evolution. A completely 
homosexual species would die out. In 
man, life propagates itself through 
heterosexuality." 

Nevertheless, sexual preference 
^ alone does not define a human being. 
Like left-handedness was once consider¬ 
ed offensively abnormal, this is possibly 
another phase in the evolution of man’s 
social behaviour. 


H owever, much of the initiative of hel¬ 
ping this evolution on lies with lesbi¬ 
an women themselves. "Nobody is 
happy. Everybody wants change. But 
hardly anyone is prepared to come for¬ 
ward," says Lesley Esteves. 

Though Lesley’s is not the first Indian 
lesbian voice to have been heard in an 
open forum, her coming out is perhaps 
indicative of a significant transition in 
recent times. Ashwini Suptankar, also a 
Bombay-based journalist and another 
lesbian woman who has ‘come out’, con¬ 
firms Lesley’s feeling that it is slowly 
becoming easier for a lesbian woman to 
live without camouflage. "There is 
enough visibility today—a clear indica¬ 


tion that things are changing. 1 see it hap¬ 
pening, at least in Bombay, amongst 
friends and in professional circles." 

Even so, the fear never really goes 
away. As Lesley says, "You can never 
really lose the fear of how a person will 
react. I have to keep telling myself that 1 
don't care," 

Ashok Row Kavi, India's first and 
best-known gay activist, believes that 
coming out in the open is going to be a 
lot tougher for lesbian women — more 
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than it has been for gay men. "In a coun¬ 
try where female sexuality itself is sus¬ 
pect, understanding lesbianism is 
obviously a far cry," he says. "In the cir¬ 
cumstances, any kind of activism is not 
easy. Bui someone has to bell the cat." 

A few lesbian activists have in the 
past tried to raise the visibility of lesbi¬ 
ans and lesbian culture in India, but 
these have been more or less isolated 
efforts. Urvashi Vaid, an Indian lesbian 
in the United States and the executive 
director of the National Gay and Lesbi¬ 
an Task Force (one of the most visible 
and influential jobs in the gay and lesbi¬ 
an community), says, "Of course there 
are moments of awkwardness and pain, 
but you have to go through that...we 
have to put that message, that experien- 


Helpline 

Some support 
groups In India 


Saigini 

P.O. Box 3910, Andrews. Ganj 
New Delhi-110049 

T«l: 6851970/71 
(Tuesdays 6 to 8 pnt) 

Sddii 

P.O. Box 3526, Lajpai Nagar, 
NewDelhi-U0024 

Tflffhi 

A confidential telephone 
helpline especially for women 

TsI: 4622221,4624441 

StreeSanpim 

P.O. Box 16613, Matunga, 
Bombay-400019 

admin Sfaow.ilbom. 
arnat.ln 


105A.VeenaBeena 
Shopping Center 
Bandra (West) 
Bombay-400050 


Counsel Club 

C/o Pawan 
Post Bag 10237 
Calcutta-700019. 

Nawslattar Pravartak 

QoodAsYou 

Go Samraksha 

201, Royal Comer, 2nd Floor 

l&2,L^lbaghRoad 

Bangalore-560027 

Tal; 2233218 
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L-j Landmark legislations in 

■!!!U..y ^ other countries 

Worid^lew 

• The Sexual Offences Act, J %7, decriminalised private* adult, homose)|;ual 
consensual acts in England and Wales. For Britain’s gay and lesbian people, it was 
the beginning of the end of years of theologically-influenced stale hostility 
towards homosexuality 

• In 1981, Norway was the first country to introduce anti-discrimination laws, 
including lesbians and gays. France, Denmark. Sweden, Holland and Ireland 
followed 

• In Britain, there was a setback in 1989 when new legislation made it illegal for 
local government to '’promote homosexuality" or teach acceptability of 
homosexuality as a "pretended family relationship" in schools 


ce, out to others who are scared of their 
families finding out..." 

M eanwhile, life goes on. "It's not^ 
completely a gloomy scene," Apa- 
rajita tells us cheerily. "We are quite 
happy. There are enough people who 
feel the same way and reciprocate our 
feelings." Peace, though, hasn’t come 
easy. "For all my tonnes of reasons, I 
have known for as long as I can remem¬ 
ber that I would be different. I’ve wonde¬ 
red what to do with these chaotic and 
unformulated thoughts in my 
mind...made bad choices, got my.self 
into painful, messy situations...any way, 
all that is behind me now." 

Does she want marriage (to another 
woman)? "No way, not for me. The con¬ 
cept of marriage in India, with all it’s 
hahu-baji is nauseating to me. I would 
prefer a long-term flexible rclation- 


• In 1993, Norway passed the 
Norwegian Act on Registered 
Partnerships for Homosexual Couples. 
Several cities and states in the United 
Stmes introduced Dome,stic 
Partnership legislation. And in the 
same year. New Zealand introduced 
the Human Rights Act which explicitly 
includes sexual orientation as a new 
ground for anti-discrimination 

• In 1994, South Africa was the first 
country to safeguard the rights of 
lesbians and gays in the Constitution 

• In 1996, the United States Congress 
passed a motion on marriage by an 
overwhelming majority. This federal 
rule defines marriage solely as a bond 
between man and woman and denies 
any legal and connubial benefits to 
couples of the same sex. This law was a 



knee-jerk response to a favourable verdict from 


Hawaii’s Supreme Court supporting homosexu^ marriage, as dbe 
recognition of samc-sex couples in some North AmericanV 
historical verdict was in effect for only 24 hours and was suspcndWpeiitlftigfqjip^ 


^ In 19%, the Hungarian Parliament amended the cxistjung tew 

marriage to also cover same-sex couples. Brazil in the ■ 


• Unique in the world, a 27 June, 1996, legirfation allow 
to secure joint cUvStody of each other’s biological children 




A same-sex marriage 
ceremony between Maxine 
Kincore (left) and Jan Stafford 
on 25 March, 1996, in San 
Francisco, USA 
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ship ,.rhen again, if I meet the nghl per¬ 
son... but one has to be really lucky to 
meet someone mentally and physically 
compatible." 

"Isn’t marriage based on ownership?" 
Monica asks us reflectively. "I wonder 
how that would work out between two 
women." Still, she believes that every 
human being, whether heterosexual, 
bisexual or homosexual, wants a one- 
to-one relationship. "Because we don't 
have institutionalised relationships, we 
arc more free. Still, many lesbians have 
long monogamous relationships...I’m 
not sure how I feel about marriage." 

Lesley is clearer. "I might want to 
marry when I’m 30-someihing — if the 
laws are open by then, that is. I’m certain¬ 
ly not ready yet. This is no time fora sen- 
ous relationship." Does she want 
children*^ "It's a lot tougher for a lesbian 
woman to have a child. I guess you can 
be aitifically inseminated But I don’t 
know if ril ever be ready to contend 
with s(x:icty asking me what I'm doing. 
Maybe even my own child asking why 
there’s no man around the place." 

One woman found a uniq’ic solution. 
Twenly-six-year-old Rohm: advertised 
last year in the class^lcds section ot a 
South Asian gay journal, seeking "good- 
looking, well-settled, educated gays for 
marriage of convenience. Only Indians, 
with no expectation of intimacy, except 
confidentiality". She describes herself 
as a professional, good-l(X)king, tall les¬ 
bian woman. 

A British lesbian woman settled in 
India says, "It is actually easier for two 
lesbians to stay together in this country. 


No eyebrows arc raised if they share a 
room — neighbours in fact tend to sym- 
pailii.se with them — or hold hands in 
public, or spend long hours on the tele¬ 
phone. Whereas two men holding hands 
in public would raise eyebrows." 

But as Lesley points out, these are the 
"trappings of respectability". Not respec¬ 


tability itself. How long will Rohini 
maintain her charade? Or Suman? Or 
Mridula'^ 

Some lesbian women in India are 
slowly deciding to shed these trappings. 
Ljke Rama, who despite the traumatic 
experience at ihe viK'ational in.stitiite, 
has decided to Come Out. She is not 
only ready to deal with the consequen¬ 
ces — "I'll take it as it comes" — she is 
looking forward to adopting a child. 

"My mother worries about my old 
age. T told her that there is no guarantee 
ot happiness even w'ilhin a straight marri¬ 
age IJrike hachrhe bhi NRf hoke chale 
jute hai (Lven their children go away 
abroad)," 

This decision has come after much tur- 
moil "I've fought with myself, even tra¬ 
velled in crowded buses to develop a lik¬ 
ing for men...but it was no gotxl. All I 
got out of that nightmarish phase was 
insomnia and severe bulimia. Today, 
Tm comfortable with myself" 

And yes, there is someone special. "I 
told her I might be falling in love with 
her...she belongs to a conservative fami¬ 
ly...!’ve left it to her to decide. " • 

(Some names have been changed on request) 

CMtrml9khm Dhmmita/Nmw OmIM 



Radhika 
Chandiramani: 
"The pressure to 
marry [for lesbians] 
is an endemic 
problem. What can 
you do apart from 
empathising with 
and validating what 
they feel?" 
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Forgoing 

franc hi se 

That’s what 27villages in Maharashtra have 
done since 1994 to protest against the civic 
authorities 


W hen Maharashtra’s 
deputy chief minister 
Gopinath Munde 
came calling at 27 vill¬ 
ages in Thane district 
on 20 March, he had a difficult task cut 
out for himself — dealing with an 
important future vole-bank, numbenng 
nearly 1.25 lakh electorate. But they 
were recalcitrant voters. The people of 
these villages had not participated in any 
elections since 1994 and were threaten¬ 
ing to abstain in future unless their 
demand for Gram Panchayats or autono¬ 
mous municipal councils was not met. 

Munde v;as at his charming best. He 
assured the villagers that he whole¬ 
heartedly supported their cause and that 
the BJP-Shiv Sena government would 
definitely consider their demand 
However, the indignant vdlagers w'ho 
had seen and heard it all before were not 
convinced. They jeered and sneered in 
protest and finally booed away a 
bewildered and disappointed Munde 
and his entourage. 

"We have lost faith in the.se glih- 
talkmg politicians. They are not genuine¬ 
ly interested in what happens to us. We 
are just another vote-bank for them," 
explained a disgruntled Pandurang Nam- 
dev Keri from Sonarpada village, echo¬ 
ing the sentiments of other villagers. 

To prove the point, the villagers cited 
the case of Shiv Sena MLA and state 
labour minister, Sabir Sheikh. "He 
betrayed our trust. We voted him to i 
power solely on his assurance that he 
will fight for our cause. But ever since 
he became the minister, he hasn’t shown 
his face here. In fact, he even refuses to 


Villagers allege that the 
municipal corporation has 
not only neglected 
developmental activities 
but has also failed to 
maintain the existing 
facilities. Poor road 
conditions, dilapidated 
hutments and broken 
handpumps bear 
testimony to this 
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meet us when we go to him with our 
problems." 

These 27 villages under the jurisdic¬ 
tion of Kalyun-Dombivli municipal 
council in Thane district are protesting 
against their "forced amalgamation" 
into an "indifferent" civic corporation 
and tire fighting for an autonomous civic 
council. "If Ambeniath and Kulgaon- 
Badlapur municipal councils could 
segregate themselves from the KDMC, 
then why canT we?" wondered Ganesh 
Mhatrc, vice-president of Sarvyapaksha 
Gramin vSangharsh Samiti, an action 
committee. 


He informed that though ihcir fight 
lor autonomous municipal council start¬ 
ed 15 years ago, they slopped voting 
only since 1994 "We gave the corpora¬ 
tion enough time to make amends since 
Its inception m I9H3. But only when it 
steadfastly refused to develop our a^ea 
and provide us with basic amenities did 
we slop voting." 

S ince 1994 ihe.se villages haven’t par¬ 
ticipated in SIX elections includ¬ 
ing the Assembly polls in 1995, two par¬ 
liamentary elections and the mid-term 
poll in 1998. And they also abstained 


Villagers of Bhal demanding better living conditions: civic sense 















A teacher showing a ramshackle 
schooihullding: a picture of neglect 

from the lliree civic elections This time 
too, no nominations were filed for elec¬ 
tions in the 10 wards ol Kalyan- 
Dombivli municipal corporation. 

I.ocal leaders claim the villagers arc 
unanimous in their decision to abs(ain 
from exercising their franchise So i 
much so that a group of at least 150 
people had reportedly stationed them¬ 
selves at the coqxoralion building to pre¬ 
vent anyone from filing iheir nomina¬ 
tions for the 19 April civic polls. Reports j 
also claim that a man who had voicii in j 
the last parliamentary cleciioris had to I 
face the villagers’ wrath and had been | 
missing since then. j 

There arc no primai^ health clinics in i 
the area, with the ncarcsl hospital al least ' 
an hour away eilhei in Kalyan or Dom- I 
bivli. Moreover, the villagers have to I 
rely on ill-eqinpped midw'ives for dclivc- ! 
ring babies. I 

hven the pninaiy schools m these \ill- i 
ages tell a tale of sheer apalh>. Fhe ! 
teacher-student ratio is an unimaginable 
1 2(K) Last year, nearly S(K) students (4 
Wassar village alongwit'i their single | 
teacher had camped Outside the corpora i 
lion building m Kaiyan for 15 days j 
demanding more teachers. However, : 




The primaiy schools in the 
villages tell a tale of sheer 
apathy: the teacher-student 
ratio is an unimaginable 
1:200 and the 
schooibuildingsweara 
run-down look 


ihcir demand was fulfilled only a couple 
ot nionlhs ago when two new' teachers 
joined the school 

Villagers allege that not only has the 
coipt^ialion neglected developmental 
activities, but has also failed to maintain 
the existing lacililies. Poor road condi¬ 
tions, dilapidated hutments and broken 
handpumps in the villages bear testimo¬ 
ny to the corporation’s apathy. In fact, 
Mhatrc alleged that the corporation has 
misused developmental funds worth Rs 
22 crore earmarked for these villages, a 
copy of which was submitted to Gopi- 
naih Munde on his recent visit to the area 

Lack of infrastructural facilities and 
bureaucratic bungling add to the misery 
of the villagers. "1 had to go to five differ¬ 
ent offices in Kalyan and Ulhasnagar to 
get a sanction to install a handpump,” gri¬ 
ped a villager al Wassar village. Yet ano¬ 
ther villager from Sonarpada grumbled: 
"Under the panchayat I didn’t require to 
seek permission to build house. 1 could 
construct it first and then inform the 
authorities. Now I’ve to grease the 
palms of the officials at the corporation 
to get my work done." 

T he villagers are also angry about the 
land reservation policy of the munici¬ 


pal corporation. They allege that the cor¬ 
poral ion has reserved huge tracts of rural 
land for urban projects — largely to 
benefit the developers. "We now have 
neiuTy L5(K)plots of land in 27 villages 
which have been reserved for colleges, 
markets, entertainment parks and hospi¬ 
tals. Where is the need for all this when 
our villages do not have the basic ameni¬ 
ties," wondered Mhatre 

Majority of the villagers are fanners 
who eke out a hand-to-mouth existence. 
The main crop in the area is tamlul (rice) 
and bniijal "Survival is difficult as fann¬ 
ing has proved a failure and oilier 
industries have been closing down," 
informed 6()-year-old Ashatai Patil 
from Bhal village. 

"It is always difficult for the people to 
adjust to the changes in governance. A 
change from Gram Panchayat to a muni¬ 
cipal corporation system entails a 
change in the tax structure and over-all 
administration," said Madhukar Koka- 
te, the municipal commissioner of 
KDMC, who was unable to comment on 
any other issue since he had taken over 
only rc^'cnlly. 

But for the moment, the KDMC 
seems unwilling to relent to the villa- 
gefs' demand. "If at all the villages are 
given autonomy, the KDMC will find it 
difficult to function. A large chunk of its 
monetary resources is drawn from 
industries like the Premier Automobiles 
which are located in these areas. Bui 
KDMC might relent to part with a few 
villages," .said a civic official. 

The Sangharsh Samiii, however, is 
adamant that they would not give up 
their fight unless all the 27 villages were 
freed from the clutches of the KDMC. 
"It has to be all or nothing " they chorus 
in unison. • 

ICitftti/ Wmllm/Bomhay 
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ow, it seems to be the turn 
of Union commerce mini¬ 
ster Ramakrishna Hegde 
to shoot his mouth off and 
I embarrass Prime Minister 
Atal Bchari Vajpayee. First, the Karnata¬ 
ka leader suggested fresh polls to overco¬ 
me the constraints of coalition. Then, he 
asked the PM to show more gumption. 

Coming from anybody else it would 
have been dismissed as foolhardy or an 
off-the-cuff remark. But not in tlie case 
of Hegde. He would have mulled over 
the timing and the language before he 
opens his mouth 

What then is Hegde up to? 

Clearly, he is in an uncornlortablc 
situation. His party, Lok vShakti, tied up 
with the BJP before the elections but 
apparently he has not got what he thinks 
he deserves. Firstly, the BJP is not will¬ 
ing to give him t(K) much credit for the 
alliance winning 16 scats in the .state. 
And then, he has had to settle for the com¬ 
merce ministry in Vajpayee's Cabinet. 

Hegde’s dilemma is what he should 
do next to keep his political career and 
party alloat. The controversy over the 
demand for his resignation has made 
him uncomfortable at the Centre and his 
options in the state are limited. 

His present troubles began because of 
Jayalalitha. What did the suave Hegde 
do to rub the lady the wrong way? There 
arc two versions of the story. 

According to one. at the first meeting, 
•the AIADMK supremo said that "all 
rivers should be nationalised" as part of 
the National Agenda. Hegde found the 
suggestion so ridiculous that he snigge¬ 
red. Jayalalitha was inluriatcd. 

The second version is that the lady 
suggested that the raising of the Periyar 
Dam by five feet should be included in 
the National Agenda. But Hegde advis¬ 
ed her in his slow and deliberate style of 
speaking that it is best if the states' 
minor problems are left out of the agen¬ 
da. 

"Ordinarily, Hegde is the kind of per¬ 
son who will resign immediately until 
his name is cleared," says his acolyte Jee- 
varaj Alva. "This time, however, he did 
not do it because Hegde is strongly com- 
itiitted to stabilising the Vajpayee 
government." He points out that Vaj¬ 
payee is quite fond of Hegde and that 
their friendship which blossomed at the 
Bangalore prison during the Emergency 
is still quite strong. 

Another Hegde loyalist confesses 

Ramakrishna Hegde: lonely at the top 


PERSONALITY 


Limited 

options 


Ramakrishna Hegde's outbursts may be 
manifestations of his uncomfortable state 
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that Hegde, who has been jet-setting 
around the world—visiting five countr¬ 
ies within 50 days — since he took over 
the commerce ministry is "feeling very 
uncomfortable. It’s really not his cup of 
tea”. 

As for Jayalalitha, he says: "We could 
have hit back. The DMK was willing to 
furnish various documents against 
Jayalalitha as our ammunition. But 
Hcgde did not want to get into mud- 
slinging with an alliance partner what¬ 
ever the provocation." 

S o, what are his options back home? 

Over the last two months, whenever 
Hegde landed in Karnataka he has repea¬ 
tedly exhorted Janata Dal legislators lo 
walk out of J.H. Patel’s government so 
that a new one could be formed with a 
fresh combination of partners. So far, 
other than a handful of his staunch sup¬ 
porters, no one has switched sides. 

This was enough for the beleaguered 
Patel to remark: "Hverytime the train pas¬ 
ses my house, it lets out a whistle Heg¬ 
de’s call to the Dal MLAs is Just like 
that." 


I’his was proved during the recent 
elections to the Legislative Council. 



J.H. Patel; unperturbeil 


With eight vacancies, Lok Shakii had 
fielded Ugrappa as it’s candidate. His 
victory would prove Hegde’s clout 
within the Dal ranks. Twenty-five Dal 
MLAs were contacted only over cellpho¬ 
nes— "The land lines are being tapped,” 
said a Hegde associate — and meetings 
were held at undisclosed venues. "We 
are sure of Ugrappa’s victory. After that 
happens, we will start our programme to 
bring down the Patel government,” pre¬ 
dicted Lok Shakii spokesman Srikant 
Murthy, confidently. 



The Karnataka strongman’s past is riddled by 
controversies 


H egde, who in the beginning 
spoke of practising ‘value based 
politics*, came into national promin¬ 
ence as the Prime Ministcr- 
in-waiting. But his tenure as chief 
minister was riddled with controvers¬ 
ies and court cases. Though Hegde 
has no charge sheets against him, 
here is a sum up of some of the cases. 

• S. Bangarappa, one of Hegde’s 
sworn enemies, filed a case against 
Hegde’s cousin Ganesh Hegde in 
1983 accusing him of selling rice out¬ 
side the state and avoiding payment 
of commercial tax. The courts found 
no evidence and Ganesh Hegde’s 
contempt case against Bangarappa is 
still pending before the courts. 

• The same year, the NGEF-AEG 
case came to light. A submarine deal 
was signed between the defence mini¬ 
stry and AEG. and su.spicion was that 
kickbacks to the tune of Rs 2 crore 
were involved because NGEF is a 
slate public sector enlerpnse. 

The state government maintained 
it had nothing to do with the deal 
since it was between the defence 
ministry and the German company. 
No cases were filed. 

• In 1986, Hegde’s government was 
rocked by the ‘bottling scandal’. His 
government had given arrack¬ 
bottling licences to 22 companies 
and the accusation was that this had 
be^ done for some consideration. 
The Karnataka court aisp niled that 
licences wens for very high rates and 
therefore a drain on the economy. 


• During the same time, Hegde’s son 
Bharat Hedge was accused of taking 
money from a coffee planter in return 
for getting her an MD seat. Hegde 
ordered a judicial enquiry which 
wound up after finding no evidence. 



S. Bangarappa; Hagda'a sworn anamy 

• Then came the Revajcctu and the 
Non-Rcsidenl Indian Housing Asso¬ 
ciation land scams. The Kuldip 
Singh Commission was appointed to 
go into the deal involving 110 acres. 
In 1989, though the commission 
found no evidence, it still indicted 
Hegde for not taking action. 

By then, V.P. Singh had become 
Prime Minister and his Cabinet 
found that there was no point in pur¬ 
suing the case and placed the report 
in Parliament, 

• The one case which did bring 
Hegde down was the telephone tapp¬ 
ing scandal. He owned up "moral res¬ 
ponsibility” and resigned as chief 
minister in 1988. 


But what the Lok Shakti had not coun¬ 
ted upon was Patel striking a deal with 
the Congress. In the end though Lok 
Shakii did get some of the Dal rebels’ 
support, Ugrappa still lost by a whisker 
of 0.32 votes. Alva, however, was quick 
to respond that the "defeat was still a 
moral victory for Lok Shakii”. 

"Hegde just does not have the num¬ 
bers to bring down Patel’s govemmcnl," 
says B.K. Hariprasad, a Congress 
leader. Even if the Dal-Congress under¬ 
standing was a one-off affair and might 


not be repeated for the by-elections to 
the seven Assembly scats to be held in 
June, Hariprasad says, "Every Dal MLA 
realises that the way the piirty is doing, 
he might not be elected again. So, every¬ 
one wants to get whatever he can during 
the remainder of his term. However, 
many times Hegde calls out to them, 
none of them will budge." 

Which more or less leaves Hegde 
with no ojMions in Karnataka for the 
time being. • 

Qauri LMnk0Bh/Bangaiotm 
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The United 
Front attacks 
Andhra Pradesh 
chief minister 
Chandrahahu 
Naidu at a 
rally in 
Hyderabad 



In some 
measure 


T he led Hags swayed dominani- 
ly on the United Front plat- 
fomi at Hyderabad even as 
cracks within the Front sur¬ 
faced. Instead of launching a 
frontal attack on the renegade UF conve¬ 
ner and Telugu Desain Party leader N. 
Chandrababu Naidu, the much- 
publicised rally reduced itself to a slang¬ 
ing match between front partners on the 
issue of support to a future Congress 
government at the Centre with vSonia 
Gandhi as Prime Minister. 

Although the architects of the rally 
were Harkishen Singh Surjeet of the 
Communist Parly of India (Marxist) and 


A.B. Bardhan of the Communist Parly 
of India, Samajwadi Parly leader 
Mulayam Singh Yadav and Janata Dal 
leader H.D. Deve Gowda stole the 
limelight with their off-the-cuff 
remarks. Babu baiting became a lame 
affair as the evening wore off and the 
front constituents became restive as they 
wanted to leave Hyderabad at the 
earliest. 

The Left parties had mopped up suffi¬ 
cient audience at the sprawling Nizam 
College grounds where the last UF rally 
was held in January. They urged Naidu 
to turn his back on the Bharatiya Janata 
Party-led coalition and return to the UF 


fold. 

Next day Naidu retorted by urging the 
Left parties to give up their designs for 
the Congress and Sonia as a precondi¬ 
tion for his rethinking enjoining the UF. 
'The day 1 support Congress shall be my 
last/' he said. 

The major lapse on the part of the orga¬ 
nisers was their failure to invite particip¬ 
ants like the Tamil Maanila Congress, 

"I will not use harsh 
words on him but do not 
see justification for his 
political compulsions 
for which he left the 
United Front 
midstream," said 
Janata Dal leader H.D. 
Deve Gowda 
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The Vajpayee government has given a green 
signal to Naidu's (left) plans by issuing the power 
reforms ordinance which is in consonance with 
the AP Power Reforms Bill 


the Foi-ward Bloc and the Kevolulunuiiy 
Socialist Parly to the rally. The Diavida 
Munnelia Ka/hagam did not make an 
issue o( It as Its leadership was happy 
that It did not have to earn the wrath ol 
the TOP by participating. The DMK had 
clarified that il had no intentions of join¬ 
ing a combine which supported the 
Congress. 

Bardhan attacked Naidu’s argument 
not only for "equidistance" but also loi 
"political compulsions". Naidu may 
now say that he docs not want power bvt 
he will join the BJP Cabinet soon, Bai - 
dhan said in chorus with Suiject 
However, Deve Gowda was soft on 
Naidu. "1 will not use hai'sh words on 
him but do not sec Juslification for his 
political compulsions for which he lelt 
the UF midstream," he said. 

T he rally has thrown up several invisi¬ 
ble forces working within the UF 
towards its disintegration. 

Naidu spoke out his mind dunng an 
informal chat last fortnight that the Ul ’s 
first folly had been bowing down to the 
idiosyncrasies of Laloo Prasad Yadav. 


"Ihc UF paid a heavy pnee dunng the 
elections by expelling him after allow¬ 
ing him lo play his games all through to 
opptise the conn cases." Similarly, the 
fioni weakened fuilhei when "some 
othei partner" (read T'MC) made out a 
case foi protection of some bank officia¬ 
ls. "People living m glass houses should 
not ihiuvv stones at others," said the TDP 
supremo. 

The UF leaders feci that Naidu had 
hcliaycd the fiont when they expected 
him to take the lead and bail them out of 
the situation with good dividends "He 
became very .selfish and considered his 
and Ins parly’s well-being," says a Sama- 
)wadi Party lunclionary. But for Naidu’s 
"treaehery", the UF partners felt, they 
would have become part of a govern¬ 
ment led by the Congress or a non-BJP 
(rout. 

"Let them say anything they want. 
Fhere was no case lot me to support the 
UF which wanted to be in the Congicss 
bandwagon. I'hc BJP has been in the 
TOP alliance between 1984-86. Hut we 
never had anything to do with the Con¬ 
gress and nor shall w e ever. Besides, we 


arc not having any political alliance with 
the BJP," Naidu told St inoay. 

The immediate impact of Naidu's sup¬ 
port U) the BJP had been the Left parties 
snapping their decade-old "political alli¬ 
ance" with the TDI\ Howrvci after the 
recent UF rally and signals of change ol 
heart by Naidu, the Lelt has decided to 
stay away from the loui Assembly by- 
elcclions scheduled in June at Andole, 
Atlih, Mummadivarain and Mel|)alli. 

'The however, has lo conlcst tor 
the Mclpalli seal of Vidyasagar Rat), 
who has been elected MP fiom Karimna 
gar. It might also contest the Mummadi- 
vaiam seat in Last Gt>davan district 
vacated by G M.C Balayogi. w'ho is 
now' the Lok Sabha Speaker. 4'luis, the 
j short honeymoon between the TDP and 
the BJP will end unless the bonds are 
strengthened in some mannof or the 
other. 

The I ally has also smoolhened the 
path for the TDP and the Fell to reftKUs 
their priorities Naidu will eonlinue his 
alliunee with the BJP as long as there is 
no threat to his development piogram- 
mes, le, clearance loi Woild Bank 
assistance and central funds The Vaj¬ 
payee government has already given a 
giccn signal by issuing the jvower lelor- 
1 ms ordmanee at the national level which 
IS m consonance with the AP Power 
Refonns Bill passed in the Budget ses- 
; Sion of the Assembly 

j It would be lernied as a political black- 
I mail if Naidu turned his back on the BJP 
after enjoy mg all the benefits of a friend¬ 
ly ccntial government That w'ould 
erode even the muiimuni of credibility 
Naidu has enjoyed ever sirue he sidelin¬ 
ed N'fR's fainiiy m 1^95 

The litmus lest for both the UF and 
j the I'DP will he the next few months o( 

I intense Congress aetivity m the stale 
I with iheCuddapah MP. Y S Rajashekai 
I Reddy, as the new Pradesh Congress 
Conimittce chief. If the Congress is 
revived, the UF’ (repiesenicd m AP by 
i.eft parlies), BJP and I DP. which 
dej^end heavily on the anti-C’ongress sen¬ 
timents will go abegging Similarly, if 
the ‘anti-incumbeney factor’ did not 
icflccT the public mood then the Con¬ 
gress and the BJl* will be poised to belter 
their performance \ is a-v is the last parli- 
amcniiu^y polls 

As TDP office be^ircr C. 
R niiachandiaiah pul it, "Naidu is really 
equidistant now. He is placed equally 
between the UF. the HJI^ ln)nt and the 
Congress." • 

G.S. Radhakrl9hnm/Myd0rabad 
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Future Tense 


Some BJP leaders in Madhya Pradesh are apprehensive about 
Thakre \s emergence as party president 


A t the lime when Gandhina- 
giir was rejoicing the 
appointment of Kushabhau 
Thakre as the Bharatiya 
Janata Parly’s (BJP) new 
president, the BJP leadership in Madhya 
Pradesh was apprehensive about the 
development. Thakre has spent a consi¬ 
derable penod of his political career in 
MP to strengthen the parly and has a 
strong following in the state. But .some 
state leaders are unhappy with Thakre’s 
style of functioning: "he has been open¬ 
ly backing Sunderlal Patwa and his 
asstKiates". 

Fed up with I’hakre, his detractors in 
had welcomed' Sunder Singh Bhan- 
dan as the former’s replacement for the 


post of general secretary in-charge of 
MP. And last year, after the organisation¬ 
al polls, Thakre’s effigies were also 
burnt in MP — he was accused of being 
"partial" to a particular group. 

And by the time Thakre moved to 
Delhi as party supremo, the BJP in 
Madhya Pradesh was divided. Today, 
while Sunderlal Patwa, Kailash Sarang 
and several others welcome Thakre’s 
appointment as party president, others 
such as Narayan Prasad Gupta, Pyarelal 
Khandelwal, Dr Laxminarayan Pandey 
and Laxminarayan Shamia are more 
cautious. 

"He should be above petty politics," 
says Kailash vSarang, former party MP 
and a long-time associate of Thakre. 


Indeed, that's what his critics hope too. 
His opponents allege that Thakre always 
patronises one particular group and that 
he doesn’t take decisions and if ever he 
takes one, it is not a hard one. 

No wonder senior parly leaders got 
angry when he overlooked the case of 
financial bungling by former party trea¬ 
surer Kailash Sarang. In Indore, during 
the slate executive meeting, a sub¬ 
committee was formed headed by ptuly 
veteran Raghavji to look into the discre¬ 
pancies. But Thakre never took interest 
in it. He al.so did not like the then treasu¬ 
rer, Laxminarayan Shamia, seeking 
explanations from Sarang. 

"Thakre always ignored the charges 
against Kailash Sariing and hung back," 


The sharp 
differences within 
UieBiPinMPdate 
back to the time 
when the party 
came to power in 
the state riding 
the crest of Ram 
wave in 1989. At 
that time, 
Sunderlal Patwa 
and his men ruled 
supreme with the 
blessings of 
Thakre 
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said a parly MLA who belongs lo the 
anti-Thakre camp. "He would rather 
love to sweep under the ciirpet instead of 
cleansing it." 

His critics don’t stop there. "He is soft 
and pliable," said a party MP. "Perhaps, 
these qualities catapulted him to the top 
post. The .sanfjh leadership pieferrcd 
him lo Sunder Singh Bhandari whose 
qualities of taking decisions and tough 
attitude were considered stumbling 
blocks in the present day politics " 
Result: Bhandari being senior to fhakre 
didn’t like the idea of working under the 
latter and instead accepted tlie gubeina- 
lonal assignment in Bihar 

But interestingly, in spite of Thakie’s 
appt.nntment as president, party men still 
consider L.K Advam as the high coni' 
mand. They say, Thakre will have to 
work in tandem with Advam and A B 
Vajpayee 

T he shan^) differences within the BJP 
state unit dale back to the lime when 
the peuly came to power in MP riding the 
crest of Ram wave in At that time, 
with a subdued Virendra Kumar Sakhlc- 
cha and former CM Kailash Joshi too 



weak to oppose anybody, Palwa ruled 
supreme with the blessings of Thakre. 
Patwa’s own men Lakhiram Agarwal 
was the state parly president and Kailash 
Sarang was the treasurer. Ably backed 
by Thakre, the troika mled the roost in 
MP. 

Those who did not get their share of 
power under the new dispensation join¬ 
ed hands with Narayan Prasad Gupta 
and Pyarelal Kh-indelwal. Both the 
leaders were RS.S pracharaks ami were 
opponents of Thakre in the sattj^h 
politics 

They also took exception to Thakre’s 
sidmg with Palwa But Thakre’s sup¬ 
porters say lhai this was deliberate 
Kushabhau was awiire of Palwa’s politi¬ 
cal abilities and didn’t want to leave him 


other senior leaders resigned from the 
state executive in protest. 

A fter the BJP lost the Assembly polls 
in 1993, Thakre w'as shiftceJ from 
Madhya Pradesh and was replaced by 
S.S. Bhandari. who immediately effect¬ 
ed some organisational changes. He 
removed three secretaries from Chatlis- 
garh, Makoshal and Madhya Bharat 
regions. "Though Thakre was not in Bho¬ 
pal, he was unhappy," revealed a BJP 
leader. 

Bhandari’s stint lasted little more 
than iw'o yeiirs when he was replaced by 
Thakre again. Dr Laxminarayan Pandey 
was the then president of the state unit 
and since he was against Patwa, Pandey 
was not liked by Thakre. In fact, the 



Sunderlal Patwa 


Sunder Singh Bhandari Uma BhartI 


fice. "Thakre knew Palwa’s mischiev¬ 
ous nature and was alVaid lest he beco¬ 
mes Vaghela of Madhya Piadesh’" said 
a parly man. 

Miireovor, Thakre’s avoidance of tak¬ 
ing stern actions also irritated the anti- 
Thakre camp. And this, once literally 
rocked the BJP boat in MP when rela¬ 
tions between Palwa and Lima Bharti 
deteriorated. 

And Uma Bharti has since been veiy 
annoyed. "She is a hot-headed woman 
and did not allow Palwa to become the 
party president last year even though 
Thakre favoured Palwa," said a BJP 
leader. 

When Kand Kumar Sai was made the 
stale president, Uma Bharti revolted 
against the parly president’s decision lo 
exclude some senior leaders in the state 
executive. The sudhvi *s revolt was direc¬ 
ted obliquely towards Thakre, because 
he w^as still the man in-charge of MP. 
Disgusted Uma Bharti along with five 


(From left) Atal Beharl Vafpayee, 
Kushabhau Thakre and L.K. AdvanI 
at Gandhinagar: can the president 
hold the party together? 


Uiakrc-Paiwa equations had xemained 
unchanged over the years. In his second 
stint loo, Thakre continued to back 
Patwa. "Though he was a hit changed 
man, old habits die hard," said a Pandey 
supporter. 

"He has strong likes and dislikes, 
wants an indirect dictatorship and gets 
irritated easily," said a veteran leader. 
"But he’s hard-working, has good orga¬ 
nisational skills, and has a very simple 
style of living." 

Yet, all this cannot rub off the past. 
While in-charge of MP, Tltakre never 
had good relations with senior pracha¬ 
raks like Nary a n Prasad Gupta or Pyare¬ 
lal Khandelwal. He did not pacify either 
of the two when Uma Bharti and Palwa 
fought it out in the open. He always pre¬ 
ferred Patwa to Joshi, Sakhlecha and 
Uma Bharti. 

No wonder his detractors became 
wary when Thakre assumed the party 
presidentship. Now, the party leaders 
are wailing with bated breath to know 
who is going to Uike charge of the state 
affairs. Apparently, one of the names 
doing the rounds is that of Sunderlal 
Patwa. And that is enough to give sleep¬ 
less nights to the other camp. • 
Deshdeep Saxena/Bhopal 
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Curry club 


The BCCFs experiment with the Indian squad is a recipe for disaster 


T O the Western mind, an Indian 
curry is essentially a concoction of 
herbs and spices, mixed in mysteri¬ 
ous and unequal proportions. The Board 
of Control for Cricket In India’s selec¬ 
tion conunittee, to all intents and pur¬ 
poses, is pursuing the same course. 
Unfortunately, the end result is the 
gastronomic equivalent of a disaster for 
those being used for the purpose. 

Consider the scenai io. With the avow¬ 
ed aim of "blooding in" new talent, the 
selectors continuously chopped and 
changed the Indian squad for the various 
tournaments being held at cver-so-short 
intervals. Recently, the results have 
been gotxl, especially at home against 
Australia and in a triangular series in 
Shaijah. 

But this experimentation has already 
taken a toll on players. The list of take- 
and-discard cricketers is growing. The 
effect on the players can be gauged easi- 




ly. A youngster is suddenly dralted into 
the senior squad and expected to per¬ 
form from the word "go", like a keyed- 
up doll. If he dex^sn’t do well, he slides 
straight down from 97 to 13 on the 
snakes-and-ladders board. 

How many ytiungstcrs, barely past 
their teens, can take a ciimbdown of this 
sort? Armchair critics might talk about 
courage and tortitiide, but it all boils 
down to a crashing of dreams and a w ob¬ 
bly career from the "morning after" 

Over the past year, selectors have 
inducted a w hole team of players includ¬ 
ing reserves. Consider the list: David 
Johnson, Sujith Somasundar, Harvindei 
Singh, Hrishikesh Kanitkar, Nilesh Kul- 
kami, Ajit Agarkar, Harbhajari Singh, 
Rahul Sanghvi, Gagan Khoda, M.S.K. 
Prasad and Nikhil Haldipur And if this 
is not impressive enough, there have 
been two. re-inductions. The talented 

Javagal Srinath: injury was the leveller 
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V.V.S. Laxman has got another look-in, 
while Vinod Kambli was .set for a good 
second innings when he injured his leg. 

Apiirt from the fact that a player suf¬ 
fers a psychological blow' when he is 
thrown out of the squad after a couple of 
indifferent performances, this practice 
(^f constant change is not healthy for any 
game where teamwork is involved. 
Although cricket does not involve the 
cohesivencss necess:u*y in games like 
football and hockey, it is imperative that 
a working understanding is developed 
among players 

How can any squad develop cama¬ 
raderie outside the field without an 
understanding of each other's strengths 
and weaknesses on the ground? Usually 
the 11 - ■ in fact, the 14 or 16 as the case 
may be -- changes every time India 
ends one competition and goes on to the 
next. 

The musical chairs m selection seem 
to have become dc ngucur. The mental 
pressure, especially on youngsters who 
have been selected for Tests or Onc- 
Dayers, continues to grow What, for 
example, ;tre John.son, Dtxida Ganesh, 
Somasundar and Kulkami going to do 
now that their chances of recall are 
fading? 

More important, what is Venkatesh 
Prasad to make of his omission from the 
scries against Kenya and Bangladesh*^ 
Given a fresh lease of life only because 
Javagal Srinath was rendered hors de 
combat, he itgain finds that his recent per¬ 
formances have not been considered 
good enough. Is it curtains for him as 
well as V.V.S. Laxman, in whose slot 
Rahul Dravid has been included? If Dra- 
vid makes good, one does not see Lax¬ 
man coming in. And the introduction of 
M.S.K. Prasad means Saba Karim bids 
goodbye to international cricket — 
Mongia or no Mongia. 

The national selectors may have a 
grand design deep down in their intesti¬ 
nes, to be brought out just before the 
World Cup next year, but the culinary 
delight they are preparing may just get 
too cumbrous by that time. Indian 
sport’s most discussed "curry club" 
should take a breather — if only to take 
stock of its ingredients. • 
ArUnS^n/Csicuitm 
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s Sonali 
Bcndre join¬ 
ing politics? 

It’s a serious 
question; her 
career hasn't 
been going according to plan 
and she is extremely well- 
connected politically. 

She has close contacts 
with the Shiv Sena. When 
Michael Jackson came to 




India to f)erform for some 
Shiv Sena front, it was 
Sonali who wore traditional 
Maharashtrian costume and 
received him. 

Now the BJP is showing a 
great deal of interest in 
Sonali. She would not be 
unwelcome if she decided to 
help the party out at the 
Centre. 


ill Ruby Bha- 
tia join the 
^B f i f movies? 

There no 
denying that 
the veejay has 
been keen to be an actress 
ever since she came to India 
from Canada. Her parents 
cast her as a small boy in a 
Hindi movie when she was a 
child and since then have 
always encouraged her to 
become a star. 

In fact, Dev Anand consi¬ 
dered Ruby for a role and 


four years ago. she hung 
around with the stars at Ami- 
tabh Bachchan’s Holi party. 
But no good offers were for¬ 
thcoming, at least partly 
because people thought she 
was a Channel V employee. 

Now, Ruby is leaving the 
channel and has her own TV 
serial on Star Plus in which 
she acts (using the term 
loosely) as a police inspec¬ 
tor. Peihaps she will finally 
get the movie offers she so 
desperately desires. 


s - 

mad? Asked 

performance 
in Kabhi na 
kabhi, she 
claimed that she had never 
looked better in her whole 
life. 

In fact, some of the song 
sequences in that movie, bril¬ 
liant as they are, were shot 
when she was at her fattest, 
waddling and wobbling all 
over the place. 

She has since lost her 
weight and now looks a 
good deal better than she 
does in that movie. Sony, 
Pooja, Priyadarshan is a 
great director but even he 
can’t win the battle of the 
bulge for you. You won that 
yourself as your appearance 
now proves. 




ust as well for 
Shatrughan 
Sinha that 

he’s now 

become a tele¬ 
vision star on 
the basis of his chat show on 
his friend Subhash Goel’s 
Zee TV. 

The Bihari babu had 
expected the BJP govern¬ 
ment to offer him some high- 
level job and had told people 
that his support for the BJfP 
was his retirement plan once 


his movie career packed up. 
Unfortunately, the BJP is 
unwilling to function as his 
pension fond. 

Far luckier is Raj Babbar 
who has gained enorpiously 
from his support for 
Mulayam Singh Yadav’s 
Samajwadi Party. An angry 
Sinha has pointed out the 
contrast to his BJP Mends 
who have now promised to 
make him minister. 

Let’s sec if they keq> their 
word. • 
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SPOTUGHT 


Up CLOSE AND 
PERSONAL 

jjlllHIIIIIII Imagine Satyajit Ray and Mother 
■HHI Teresa in one room. Magic; a moment 
made eternity? That magic, that sense of eternity, has 
been captur^. frame by frame, in Tarapada 
Baneijee’s ‘Ode to Immortality’ collection at the 
Birla Academy of Art and Culture, Calcutta. A 
veteran ABP 
photographer, Baneijee 
had the opportunity of 
shadowing Ray for over 
three dec^es. He also 
watched Mother Teresa 
from close—at work, at 
prayer, her last journey. 

This was his "homage to 
the two great souls who 
lived and died in 
Calcutta". 

The spotlight, of 
course, was on the master 




TAPANBAS 



Besides seiting the night on fire at the MTV megamix at 
Ffort-Radisson, Calcutta, VJ Nafisa Joseph spoke on 
matters more serious. A sample: 

Q: How’s the crusade against ostrich farming going? 

A: Oh, we in People For Animal (PFA) have stopped it. 

Q: Who were behind it? 

A: An Australian company. They chose Bangalore 
because other countries have banned it. 

Q: So it’s banned olsowhoro? 

A: ril tell you. It was introduced in Britain; they have 
stopped. Australia has banned it. That’s why they 
brought it here. What they were saying was: ‘Get rich 
by an ostrich’; 100 per-cent export of ‘leather, feather, 
meat’. We get nothing in the bargain. 

Q: Why are you against ostrich farming? 

A: It’s cruel... you defeather the birds while they’re 
alive, with nothing to reduce the pain. Then they get a 
kind of flea, and while defeathering, that can spread to 
other livestock. 

Q: That’s serious... 

A: Yeah. Plus, the promoters said they were going to 
feed 600 grams of grain per kg of meat which was 
entirely for export. How does it benefit us? 

Naftoa: mhid ovwniattor 
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Steam 

POWER 

Emotions 

ran high in 
the capital recently. 

Veiled In Vapour, a film 
^ on the designed phase-out 
of the steam engine 
brought a mix of happy 
and bitter memories. The 
best award winner at the 
Seventh International 
Cinerail Festival at 
Saint-Pierre-des-Corps, 
France, it’s a sort of 
homage to ‘Puffing 
Billy’s’ years in India. 
"Steam has the power to 
wrench out our emotions 
from its depths,” said 
Mukul Mangalik, one of 
the filmmakers. "My plea 
is for the preservation of 
technology and the social 
heritage of workers... 

^ who have loved and 


nourished the engine." 

From Ahmedabad to 
Udaipur and back, over 
rough, rocky terrain, the 
film zigzags down the 
years with Raman Lai 
Rathore, the passionate, 
weather-beaten driver of 
86 Down, Loco No. 2622. 

loco: wimdiliig 


filmmaker; the man and 
his many moods—Ray 
the director, the 
cameraman, the writer, 
even pianist."This 
brings back so many 
memmies," said a 
nostalgic Mrinal Sen. As 
for Baneijee, he feels he 
can hear IBs Master’s 
Voice, and the typically 
understated words of 
praise: "Besh to hoyechhe 
(Good work)." 


"I have never allowed an 
engine failure, because 1 
love it with my 
knowledge and skill," 
says Rathore. "Steam is 
intoxicating. It creates 
blood inside my body. It 
gives me poetry [and] 
love." 


Smack! 

Kiss 

■HHI defiance? 

As if the heat generated 
over the Australian rock 
band Savage Garden’s 
concert in Bombay 
wasn’t enough, 
actor-model Marc 
Robinson decided to kick 
the mercury further up. 
Moments before the 
music started, he came 
onstage, walked up to VJ 
Sophiya and said "Baby, I 
want to kiss you." 

"Okay!" tittered the lady, 
and the audience was on a 
roll. 

All very casual, except 



RoMmon: Just dufluncu? 


that a crack team of 
culture minister Pramod 
Navalkar’s Stage 
Performances Scrutiny 
Board was there to clamp 
down on anything 
remotely carnal. 
Navalkar’s morality 
police are now planning 
to take "action" against 
Marc. "The whole thing 
sucks," said Aijun 
Rampal who was there 
with wife Mehr Jesia. 
Savage Garden, however, 
played safe. "This is your 
country, and I’m your 
guest," said band member 
Darren Hayes. "We are 
here to make music, and 
you’re here to enjoy it." 
True, but dark-age 
directives like that reek. 
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Art for health 

The RGF launches a unique health education programme in Amethi 


A rt speaks its own language—one 
which transcends all barriers. 
And art, to be precise folk art, is 
the tool which has been used to commu¬ 
nicate with the villagers of Amethi. The 
programme is * Amethi — Towards 
Health for Air and the approach is soci¬ 
al marketing. Conducted under the aegis 
of the Rajiv Gandhi Foundation, in co¬ 
operation with the Indian Council of 
Social Marketing (ICSM), the first orga¬ 
nisation of its kind in the South Asian 
region, this programme intends to 
launch an ‘extended communication 
campaign simultaneously using printed 
material, audio-visual presentation and 
folk performances’. 

The main problem in the arena of heal¬ 
th in the country is that attention is paid 
only to the curative rather than the pre¬ 
ventive aspect of health. Little thought 
is given to how illnesses can be averted. 

Poor sanitation facilities, abysmal liv¬ 
ing conditions, improper eating habits 
and drinking dirty water—are the main 

Sonia and Priyanka In Ametlil: health 
Is a maior problem for the villagers 


causes of the general poor health charac¬ 
teristic of Amethi villages. 

And much of the problem stems from 
i^orance. High illiteracy rate prevents 
dissemination of knowledge through for¬ 
mal education. It is thus that the ICSM 
has hit upon the idea of teaching sanitary 
and healthy living via a medium which 
the natives would best understand: folk 

Poor sanitation 
facilities, abysmal 
living conditions, 
improper eating 
habits and drinking 
dirty water are the 
main causes of the 
general poor health 
characteristic of 
Amethi villages 



art and music. 

Every day after dusk falls, when men 
are back from the farms and women are 
over with their chores, the village folks 
have a date to keep. With the local artists 
—who through their songs and perform¬ 
ances create awareness about hygiene 
and prevention of potentially dangerous 
diseases. Group songs, puppetiy, 
qawwali and street plays, nukkad 
nataks, nautankis are organised on a 
regular basis. 

Thirty two villages are selected which 
receive six folk performances and dur¬ 
ing a campaign period of six months, a 
total of 256 folk performances are given. 
Each performance is based on subjects 
pertaining to health. ITie performances 
are easy to understand and stir up the 
local hearts instantly — the lingo is 
theirs, the costumes are what they wear, 
and characters which tliey can easily 
identify with. 

Little wonder then that the response 
has been encouraging. Housewives — 
even very old ladies — have imbibed 
clean living. Huts are swept daily, 
courtyards are paid special attention to 

— something which has always been 
neglected. Wells have been covered and 
both men and women are aware of AIDS 

— which is creditable considering that 
many even among the educated hold 
wrong notions. 

However, the work does not stop with 
the stage performances. The real work* 
follows later when a medical van visits 
the villages where the performances 
have been held. "This is to ensure that 
the messages relayed by the street perfor¬ 
mances have percolated down to the 
level of the villagers," says Shahnaz 
Akhtarofthe ICSM. 

Ip all there are four medical vans 
arranged by the Sachal Swastha Kendra 
and the Sanjay Gandhi Hospital, equipp¬ 
ed with basic medical care. The van 
hopes to cover 32 villages in a fortnight 
(12 visits within six months). 

Each day, after sunset, when a folk 
artist dons make-up and when a medical 
van rolls into the same village the next 
day, a bright, healthy future beckons the 
villages of Amethi. • 

FMmylOhawh/AmmWI 















ORISSA 


W hen deputy chiel minister and Panchayaii Raj 
minister of Orissa Hcmanand Biswal reached 
the Biju Patnaik Airjxjrt, from New Delhi, on 
5 May, he was accorded a hero's welcome. A 
number o1 ("ongress MLAs, ministers, and the 
chiefs of various frontal organisations of the party gathered at 
the airport to greet the new chiet of the Orissa Pradesh Con¬ 
gress Committee (OPCC). 

(Congress president Sonia Giuidhi had finally put an end to 
the power play in the OPCC by announcing that Hcmanand 
Biswal would replace chief minister J B Patnaik as the state 
party chief. 

At the aiiporl, it l(K)kcd like a classic case of ‘all’s well that 
ends weir. Excise minister Siircsh Chandia Roiitray, nghl- 
hand man of the chief minister, led the reception committee. 
Roulray even lifted Biswal on his shoulders and earned him 
out of the lobby. Another prominent Patnaik loyalist, Lalaten- 
du Bidyadhar Mohapatra (Lulu), Brahinagiri MLA and presi- 
dcnl of (he Orissa Youth Congress, was there to present 
flowers to the new party president. Among the tilhcr CM’s 
men present on the txcasion were ministers like S.K. Matlub 
Aii, Nagarjun Pradhan, Prakash Chandra Devta and Jagan- 
nath Paltanaik, and the mayor (chairman) of Bhubaneswar 
Municipal Cor|X)ration, .lagannath Mohapatra. 

I'he rival camp of the other deputy chici minister and finan¬ 
ce minister Basant Biswal w'as represented by Jaydev Jena 
and some others who, too, said it with flowers. 

But once the celebrations have ended, the doubts have 
begun to surface. The vital question doing the rounds in the 
Congress circles being: is Hemanand Biswal the right choice 
to revamp the parly against all odds? 

Hemanand Biswal, a tribal leader of Sundargarh district, 
started his career as a school teacher. His political career took 

DOUBLE TROUBLE: J.B. Patnaik (left) and Basant Biswal 


Against all odds 

Can Hemanand Biswal revitalise the state Congress? 




HOT SEAT: OPCC chief Hemanand Biswal 
oft from the ward level ol the l.aikera Assembly constituency 
and quickly reached the chief minister’s office. The then C(xi- 
gress chief, Rajiv Gandhi, picked Biswal to succeed J.B Pat¬ 
naik in He remained in the CM’s chair for just four 

months, before the Congress was routed by Biju Patnaik's 
Janata Dal in 1990 

fhe formerCM is generally w'ell-likcd within the party, pri¬ 
marily because of his clean image. "Biswal has never become 
a victim of vanity," says one Congressman Pailymen believe 
their new' chief when he says that he will make Congress 
leaders go back to villages; that he w ill try to win the hearts ol 
the iribals, the Hanjans. the minorities, and the other back¬ 
ward classes. But there are very few lakers when he says that 
he aims to make the party more important than the government. 

"There is no way that the chief minister will work m tan¬ 
dem with Mr Biswal," obscr\cs a party worker. Despite the 
CM’s reiteration that he has been backing Biswal’s candidatu¬ 
re all along, most senior Congress leaders feel that Patnaik 
threw his weight behind the deputy CM just to prevent former 
Union minister Gindhar Gomango from replacing him as the 
state parly chief. 

"After being forced to resign as CWC member and as presi¬ 
dent of the OPCC in the wake of the intra-party crisis culmina¬ 
ting in the violence at Congress Bhavan, Patnaik was despera¬ 
te to keep Gomango out of Orissa Especially because Basant 
Biswal was .supjx^rting Gomango, as were some leaders in 
Delhi,” observes a Congressman. 

Under these circumstances, the chief minisier decided not 
to oppose Hemanand Biswal’s candidature. This is indeed iro¬ 
nical as the F^alnaik-Biswal rivalry dates back to the early 
Eighties. 
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GUNNING FOR THE CM: expelled Youth Congress leader U. B. 
Rath 


But now, the two seem lo be practising the politics of prag¬ 
matism. Patnaik has decared that the new PCC chief must be 
independent of, but not hostile to, the CM. And Biswal has 
been quick to clanfy that he has "no personal rivalry" with the 
chief minister, though there is some‘difference of opinion’ 
But there could be trouble from the Basani Biswal camp, 
which is preparing tor a showdown. The CM wants the deputy 
CM's post to be abolished The buzz in the Congress ciicles is 
that Patnaik will divest Basant of his finance pt>nfolio and 
give him Panchayali Raj "In that case, we would ask the Spea¬ 
ker to arrange separate scats for our group as it w as accorded 


to the Trinamul Congress in the West Bengal Assembly," said 
a member of the Basant Biswal camp 

Hemanand Biswal faced his first crisis in office immediate¬ 
ly after taking over as PC’C chief. This centres around the 
expulsion of Youth Congress leader Drna Ballabh Rath from 
the primary membership of the Congress on April by J.B. 
Patnaik. Rath, a fonner MLA from Puri, was axed alter he 
was named as one of the ‘accused’ by the one-man enquiry 
commission probing the intra-party violence rm 21 April. 

Rath, who was not even served a show-cause notice by the 
ex-OPCC chief, is determined to carry on his anli-Patnaik cru¬ 
sade: "This IS a very small price for me to pay in my eflorts to 
dislodge the corrupt chief minister from power, to save the par¬ 
ty and the stale from his hands. 1 will plead wdtli the party pre¬ 
sident, Soma Gandhi, to remove J B. Patnaik " 

Bven (langadhar Mohapalra, who had been directetl by the 
CM to probe the violence, felt that the manner of Rath's expul¬ 
sion was "not right". "The enquiry found a number ol persons 
guilty, including Ihna Ballabn Rath and Lalaiendu Hidyadhar 
Mohapalra. .so if action had to bo taken it should have been 
against both," he told Si'noay. 

Rath and his supporters are now wailing lor the new parly 
president to act. Hemanand Biswal finds himsell in a 
Catch-22 situation 11 he docs ru)t take action against I.alalcn 
du, a known Patnaik-loyalist, he would be labelled "partial" 
and would lose the confidence ol the powcrlul Basant Bisw.d 
lobby And if he dt>es haul up ‘Lulif, there will be no lo\ e lost 
between the chief minister and the (^PC'C chief • 
Surendra Patra/Bhubanaswar 
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Growing need 

Amnesty International launches a 
campaign on the rights of children in 
South Asia 

I t’s always best to start at the very beginning. In launch' 
iiig its year-long campaign on the 50th anniversary of the 
United Nations’Universal Declaration of Human Rights, 
the London-based Amnesty International (AJ) has decided 
to do just that. The first of a series of programmes it ha.s tak¬ 
en op concerns the rights of the child. 

The highlight of the campaign is ‘Children in South 
Asia: their rights, the region’s future’, India, obviously, 
occupies a prominent place in the project. The inaugural 
events were rallies at Karachi and Kathmandu last fort¬ 
night, in which thousands of children from India, Sri 
Lanka and Bangladesh also took pari. 

There are several reasons for chtxising South Asia as the 
focal area. The foremost is that with 5.^9 million of its 1.2 
billion population under 18 years, of which 13.3 per cent 
are under five, the region is home to a quarter of the 
world’s children. 'The promotion and protection of their 
rights is vital to future development... of humanity as a 
whole,” the AI points out. 

Secondly, governments of the region, especially 
through the South Asian Association for Regional Coope¬ 
ration (SAARC), have committed themselves to the reali¬ 
sation of this objective. Each of them has also signed the 


UN Convention on the Rights of the Child (CRC ) adopted 
on 20 November, 1989. 


A survey ol the status of the region’s children vis-a-vis 
the provisions of the CRC, however, reveals a shocking 
gulf between promise and practice. As it is, these children 





WEST BENGAL 

Jailbreak 

Three undertrials escape from 
Presidency Jail, exposing lapses in the 
security system 

I t was just past midni^hi, 4 May. The city of Calcutta wa.s 
fast asleep. And so were the undertrials of Presidency Jail. 
WiU'dei Chhoie Lai was keeping a silent vigil over the 
wards. Suddenly, at about 2.45 am, the alami bell of the jail 
went ofl Minutes later, Chhote l.al discovered that three 
undertrial prist>ners had escaped from wiu-d no. 5. 

The manner in which Anwar Hussain, Sohar Ali Mondal 
and Momin Mondal fled Presidency Jail has highlighted the 
sorry slate of security arrangements. Preliminary investiga¬ 
tions revealetl that the three fugitives had used simple tools to 
prise ot^en the rusted iron rod of the ventilator. They stealthily 
crossed the compound to reach the high boundary wall of the 
jail. Then, they used a rope to lift up a bioker telegraph pole 
that was lying in the compound, stood it against the wall, seal¬ 
ed it, and jumped over into the adjoining DGP bungalow com¬ 
pound. I'lom there, they disap)peiired into the darkness. 

But what was the jail staff doing‘s "A number of persons 
who were supposed to be on duty w'ere absent/' confessed 



are the worst victims of vhe general deprivation of econo¬ 
mic and 'SCK'ial rigjjts. 

The majority of the 4.7 million under-five deaths in this 
pan of the world every year are caused by preventable dis- 
TOMOAROW NEVER DIES: children d^anding their rights 



eases such as diarrhoea and respiratory infections. Two- 
thirds of the survivors are mainoijirished and have to bear 
the brunt of poverty, displacement due to ‘development’ 
projects and breakdown of families. 

Girls are particularly vulnerable. As many as 9,000 of 
them are estimated to be trafficked from Nqpal and 
Bangladesh to India and Pakistim as prostitutes each year. 
Those who arc forced to forfeit their tender age to toil 
under slavish conditions are no better. 

The pain of derivation is intensified by the violation of 
the civil and political rights of children. And worse, the per¬ 
petrators ate often their custodians; the state, the religious 
and educational in^tutions, and even the family. 

The vi0]ati6n$ extetid to the child’s right to life. In 
‘insurgency-infested’ India, Sri Lanka, Pakistan and 
Bangladesh, they are caught in the crossfire between the 
state forces and the militants. There is still no trace of 
I4^year-oId Nazir, and two other children who had 
repcHte^y been {^ked up by the army in Baramulla in 
Kashmir in 1992. And there is no official invesdgatton 
into the death of Kanjugam O^it Singh of Manipur after 
being banded over to tte poljce^ from aimy custody in 
19$6. The allegations of ra]:^ of n^nor girls in these states 
are also unredressed, 

A1 notes that childnen are ofren t^sed and pushed into 
armed conflicts by various tniUriInt outftts ranging from 
tte LTTE in Sri Lanka to Ac PWG in Andhra Pradesh. It 
has appealed to all such groups^to abide by the Common 
Article 3 of the Geneva Convention and ueat all civilians 
including children in a humane manner. • 








had liimcd up for work, in three separate shifts. "Very few war¬ 
ders turn up at night out of fear of ghosts. The E>GP bungalow 
is said to be haunted!" explained a jail worker. 

The mandatoi 7 check by officials—jailer, deputy jailer, 
disciplinar> olTicei, or jail superintendent—was also not car¬ 
ried out that night. All this hinted at the jail break having been 
‘an inside job’. The jail authorities were quick to suspend 
three warders of Presidency Jail. 

Sources in the jail confirmed that three months ago, these 
three undcrtnals had tried to escape by making a hole in the 
w all of ward no. 15. When it was discovered, the jail authorit¬ 
ies didn’t take any action apart from shifting them to another 
cell, which, incidentally, had been declared ‘unsafe and 
weak’ by the state Public Works Deptirtment. 

This time, the tool which 
the prisoners used to wrench 
open the iron rod was probab¬ 
ly collected from the manu¬ 
facturing unit adjacent to the 
wards where pnsoners make 
umbrellas, or do carpentry 
work. 

"Harlier, we had told the 
jail authorities to follow the 
jail code which says that at 
least four guards and 35-40 
warders should be posted in 
every ward. But they did not 
show any interest," alleged 
Narayan Biswas, president 
of the Pashchimbanga 
Kararakshyi Samity, an RSP-affiliated union of jail workers. 

B.K. Saha, officer-in-charge of the anli-dacoity section of 
Lalba/ar, who is presently investigating the jailbreak, told 
Si-NOAY. "At this stage, we are covering all possibilities 
which ( ould have helped the three dacoits to escape." • 
Soumen Datta/Calcutta 


SHIPPING 

Raise the Green 
Opal 

A ‘wreck removal ’ operation of 
unprecedented magnitude is being 
carried out in the waters of the Hooghly 

F rom a distance, very little seems to have changed since 
the 225-foot-long and 100-foot-high Green Opal went 
down with her cargo in the tricky waters of Hooghly on 
19 June last year. One can still see the top portion of three 
nivisis sticking out of the water near the Birla Jute Mill jetty, 
around 35 km. from Calcutta. 

But gel close lo the site, and you will witness a kind of acti¬ 
vity unprecedented in the maritime and navigational history 
of India. It is for the first time that "wreck removal" operation 



of such a magnitude is being canned out in Indian waters. 

Berthed close to the wreckage site is the brillianlly- 
orange-coloured diving ves.sel Tsavliris. The ship and its crew 
are Russian. There is the Greek salvage crew, some of whom 
are busy operating the giant-sized 1 OO-tonne crane rigged on a 
floating platform. There arc smaller cranes carting speedboats 
and other equipment. Standing by are Canadian diving crew 
who have to go down under through a specially-rigged shaft. 

A little distance away, divers from the Marine Commando 
unit of the Indian Navy are keeping a close watch. "We have 
not seen such a salvage operation before. We are familiar with 
salvaging smaller ves.sels, but this one is huge and you need 
special equipment to do it," says a commando. 

But how is this multi-country salvage crew operating? Ever 
since the Green Opal went down, the Calcutta Port Trust 
(CPT) authorities were racking their brains, trying to figure 
out ways to remove the debris. The wreckage was obstructing 
the already-narrow and treacherous 126-mile lifeline to Cal¬ 
cutta Port. 

According to maritime laws, the owner of the ship—in this 
case, a South Korean company named Doo Yang — had to 
remove the wreckage. Initially, several options were identi¬ 
fied. This included even blasting the ship to clear the navigatio¬ 
nal channel. 

"But blasting has its own problems. Though improvements 
have been made in the blasting technology, it may not be the 
ideal solution in all cases. We had to assess what technique we 
could employ to remove Green Opal's wreckage," points out 
CPT’s Sudip Sarkar, who is coordinating with the Tsavliris 
crew. 

Tsavliris crew have, instead, opted for the buoyancy 
method. The idea is to float the debris of the sunken ship and 
pull them to the shore. In order to do this, the salvage crew 
first had to remove Green Opal *s cargo which comprised ncar- 
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SHIP-LIFTING: the salvage operation in progress 


ly 6,000 tonnes of steel billets and wire rods. 

'The cargo, after it got mixed with silt and mud, had beco¬ 
me one solid mass. The crew treated it with chemicals, remov¬ 
ed the silt, and used airlift to bring it out,” points out Sarkar. 

In order to reach the cargo trapped in the hold, the salvage 
crew rigged a chute and divers were lowered into the submerg¬ 
ed hull of the ship through this chute. Having removed the car¬ 
go—which was eventually sold for Rs 95 lakh — the salvage 
team then us^d chains connected to huge winch motors to cut 
the 225-foot-long ship into two halves. Thirty holes were drill¬ 
ed into both the sides of the aft portion of the ship, using under¬ 
water oxy-hydrogen cutting. 

A chain was run through these holes which was passed 
underneath the submerged hull. Thirty ballcx)ns, each giving 
35 tonnes of buoyancy, were fixed. In addition, two sea 
camels—metal tanks, each giving 500 tonnes of buoyancy 
—were put in precisely-defined positions. If things go accord¬ 
ing to plan, compressed air, pumped into these buoyancy 
chambers, will push the wreckage out of the Hooghly mud. 

As of now, it is the placement of balloons which is causing 
some problem. Three balloons have already developed leaks 
after these were pierced by the jagged edge of the submerged 
debris. Other problems faced by the divers include strong curr¬ 
ents and the near-zero visibility under water. "It is almost like 
black-sea diving. The divers cannot see their own hands." 
points out Sarkar. 

Nearly Rs 18 crorc have been spent in the salvage operation 
which is being paid by the PANDI Club, insurers of Green 
OpaL Till now, the Hooghly has played truant with the 
50-niember multi-country crew. Working under the hot sun, 
one often encounters frayed tempers. If their efforts fail, there 
is or^ one option left for them: abandon the ship. • 



TELEVISION 
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SHUBHRA GUPTA 


Fight for freedom 


Swaraj captures the essence of the 
struggle 


O f all the 50th anniversary efforts currently on, Manju 
Singh's Swaraj manages to stand out: for it.s time- 
frfoipe (perhaps the most turbulent phase of the freedom 
{Struggle, from the Kakori Train Robbery in 1925 to the 
hanging of Bhagat Singh in 1931). And also for the authen¬ 
ticity of the period, locale and flavour: the research con¬ 
sumed over two years, the casting took Singh and director 
Dominic Watson a long time, and Bhanu Athaiya did the 
costumes. 

The result is a vibrant 26 part episodes (Saturdays, 
DD-t, 8 pm), which brings alive the times of the Young 
Revolutionary Indians — the famous Bhagat Singhs, 
Chandrashekhat Azads, Ramprasad Bismils, as also the 
almost*forg<^ten Bhagwati Charans, Kundanlals, Kishori- 
lals...the list is long. 

Fve just finished watching the Kakori train episodes, 
and they bring home, as history books never did, the 
human, vulnerable side of the young rebels. They were 



MEMORflESOFANOTHERDAYrrte Freedom Movement 


incfedsbly brave, to fight the might of the Raj with a few 
sticks ^d stones, and determination; they were, at the 
same time, afraid of the consequences for their petrified 
j^nts and grieving spouses — the stuff true courage is 
made of. 

On a recent visit to Delhi, Singh (she’s the one who 
tmicEkKahani, temembered fondly by dedicated Door- 
darshan watchers) spoke passionately on the subject: we 
are fast forgetting our freedom fighters, and if Swaraj 
brings back some of those memories. Til be happy. 

Tfe only other series which matches Singh’s sincerity 
of imipose is Sa^ Akhtar Mirza’s delightful odyssey 
the cpvicttry (Sundays, DD-1, 8.30 pm). It has 
, Mirza^ small towns and large cities, gathering can¬ 
did cornrhents on how life used to be, and how it is now. 

Girish Kamad’s Swamjnama, which began so 
w, Itpcrearing significant slices of history in 
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ARIES 


{2! Manh-2()Apnl) 

A void speculative 

activities and gambling. 
You should now play it safe 
in all departments. You will 
only be inviting trouble if 
you stick your neck out. 
Learn to value what you 
already have especially 
where romance is 
coiKcmed. Even mild 
flirtations can rebound on 
you in unpleasant ways. 

TAURUS 


(2! Apnl-20 May) 

G ive your home a new 
look by rearranging 
furniture and changing the 
decor. Don’t push superiors 
too far in an attempt to get 
definite answers or 
information. Instead, some 
subtle probing may get you 
what you want to know. 
Older people can have 
valuable advice and 
guidance to offer. 

GEMINI 


(2! Ma\''20 June) 

C lub and group activities 
can be exciting, but the 
costs involved may wipe the 
smile off your face. Don’t 
take no for an answer. With 
gentle persuasion, stubborn 
people can be won around to 
your way of thinking. A tiff 
with your beloved can be 
patched up only if you take 
the initiative. 


LEO 


(2/ Juh -20 August) 

T bst the ground before 
committing yourself. 
Stick to the straight and the 
narrow. Youngsters arc 
likely to be in a mischievous 
and boisterous mood: 
parents, guardians and 
teachers will have a tough 
time tr>'ing to find 
constructive activities for 
them. There should be 
reason to celebrate. 


LIBRA 


{2! Scptemher-20 Oc toher) 

E xtravagant impulses may 
be getting the better of 
loved ones, with a 
consequent heavy toll on 
joint funds; but don’t be too 
blunt about it. Subtle hints 
will be more effective than 
harsh words. Professional 
help may be needed to 
overcome childhood 
traumas, feais or emotional 
disturbances. 



SAGITTARIUS 


{21 No\'en\her-2() /V< ember) 

F inancial agreements 
should be worked out 
with great care and attention. 
You may feel a little under 
the weather but there is no 
need to panic. Journeys 
undertaken will be pleasant 
and relaxing. Businessmen 
and professionals are not in 
for a good period Romance 
should l>e avoided 


CAPRICORN 


i 21 Dec ember 20 hutuar\) 

Y our self-assurance may 
be shaken by the 
suspicious behaviour of 
fnends and associates. You 
may feel that the ground is 
shifting beneath >our feet 
Second tiumghts arise about 
people whom you nonnally 
trust. The boy or the girl next 
door will be the centre of 
youi life foi the time being. 

AQUARIUS 


{21 lanium 20 f ebnutr\) 

M ake good prtigrcss w ith 
your creative abilities 
Now IS the time to handle 
delicate and intricate work. 
Pre-conceiv^ed notions about 
business should, be shelved: 
times arc changing. The less 
ngid you are, the more 
quickly solutions can be 
found to unexpected 
circumstances or setbacks. 



CANCER 


{21 June-20 July) 

Y our sen.se of purpose may 
disappear for a while; but 
a new direction is likely to 
emerge S(X)n. Get a second 
opinion before spending 
large sums on art objects. 
Beware of letting out secrets 
that others have told you: 
respect otlier people’s trust. 


VIRGO 


(21A ufiusi-20 September) 

F riends can make better 
business partners than 
you imagined. Their ideas 
and expertise can give way 
to lucrative results. A break 
will be welcome and will do 
much to revive your spirits. 
There’ll be fewer 
distractions to take your 
mind off work. 


SCORPIO 


{2/ Oc wher-20 November) 

C onditions should be 
much to your liking. 

With fewer pressures and 
demands placed upon you, 
you can now attend to 
personal affairs, or at least 
work at a pace which suits 
you. Co-workers and 
superiors will be cooperative 
and helpful. 


PISCES 


{21 February-20 March) 

O pportunities to turn 
hobbies into 
money-making schemes 
may present themselves. But 
you’ll need the guidance of 
people who have experience 
in such matters. Backing and 
support will be forthcoming 
if you can convince the right 
people about it. • 
































NOTES 




Safe and secure 

So Digvijay Siagh, 
ihc Madhya Pradesh 
chief minister, seems to have 
saved his job. The irony is 
that probably the one thing 
that worked in his favour 
was the one man who initial¬ 
ed the move against him in 
the first place: Arjun Singh, 
Since Arjun Singh was so 
keen to replace Digvijay, the 
wily chief minister managed 
to unite all of Arjun Singh's 
foes in his favour (and the 



HEARD IN THE PRESS C l .UH 

It Is not for nothing that S.S. Gill 
was named Chairman of the 
Bored. 

A JOURNALIST AFTER WATCHING A 
PROGRAMME ON DOORDARSHAN 


Digvijay Singh: contlnuas 

as CM 

number is fairly large), tell¬ 
ing them that if they did not 
support him, Arjun Singh 
would take over the state 
party. 

Even the 10 Janpaih factor 
did not help Arjun Singh, 
since the very men he had 
been using to council Sonia 
Gandhi against ’ Digvijay 
Singh, turned out to be as 
close, if not closer to the 
chief minister. It is a well- 
known fact that the only 
access Aijun Singh has to 10 
Janpath is through V. Geor¬ 
ge and M.L. Fotedar. Only 
Digvijay is on equally good 
terms with both. In fact, Cieo- 
fge had flown to Bhopal to 
attend Digvijay's dau^ter*s 
wedding. 

Before trying to settle sco¬ 
res with his enemies, Arjun 
Singh would be better off 
doing an inventory of his 
friends. 


Wrong signals 

Sharad Pawiir is gett- 

ing a bit fed-up with 
the way party rules and con¬ 
ventions are tampered with 
when it comes to accommo¬ 
dating him or his friends. 
First, there was the case of 
the CPP chief, when Sitaram 
Kesri stepped down as 
leader of the Congress Parlia¬ 
mentary Party and the party 
constitution was amended so 
that a non-MP — i.e. Sonia 
Gandhi could become 
chairperson. 

And now, take die ca.se of 
Datta Mcghe, a knpwn 
Pa war-follower. Last week, 
Mcghe had issued a state¬ 


ment about the ‘coterie* 
(code word for Arjun Singh) 
around Sonia Gandhi which 
was driving her into taking 
wrong decisions. 

Even before Mcghe had 
released his statement, a 
showcausc notice was serv¬ 
ed on him asking him to 
explain why he had said that 
and threatening disciplinary 
action against him. 

The fact is that if a Con¬ 
gress member has to be pull¬ 
ed up, the matter has to go 
before the disciplinary 
action committee which then 
decides v;hat action should 
be taken against him. Once 
against, because it suited the 
‘coterie,* action was taken 
instantly. 


CHECK-LIST 


The BJP and its allies: who wants what 

■ Trinamul CongivM: it wants to win the 

Panchayat elections and establish itself as a ntajor force. 
The way things look now, the Congress Is goino to lose 
badly to the Trinamul. The party wants the BJP's help in 
any possibe way: which means Mamata Banerjee wants 
BJP<ttate chief Tapan Sikdar off her back. 


■ Sanurta Parly: is facing two problems—virtually 
all the Samata Party MPs want to be ministers; and laloo 
Yadav is laughing at them for not being able to achieve their 
ambition. Would like Vajpayee to have the Cabinet 
reshuffle as soon as possible. 


■ AIMNWK: Wants cases against Jay:dal)tha dropped 
and wants the DMK government in Tamil Nadu dismissed. 
And if the BJP does that the two parties will be friends for 
life. 


■ Afcall Dal: WantsaCablnet reshuffle so that mOre 
MPs can be accommodated in thecentral government -. 


■ LokSliahtI: JustwantstheBJPtpdosometldnoso 
that Subramanlam Swamy shuts up. 


1 


Of course whidun days.of 
this, Sonia OtmdhI went to 
Maharashtra and said whata 
wonderful ch^ Pdwar was. 
So has the ‘coterie* got Its 
lines crossed? 


Sadpoetiy 

H BcMitier Congress pce^ 
sident—and 

its most short-lived chief— 
Sitaram Kesri has timehliiw* 
ing heavy on his hands. ^ 
he’s started on a new prayed. 
He's writing a book — of 
poetry. 

Among the various poetm 
on themes of pover^ arid 
oppression, Kesri has writt^ 

en one on the theme of pessp* 
nal oppression. He’s written 
on Sonia Gandhi. 

The met^hor is flower-^ 



flowac 

and it would have bem 
instantly recognisable had it, ' 
not been so unlikely- Kesri is 
the flower in (he poem wbidb. 
Sonia CancBii bas crusted 
heedlessly in her tumd. 
"Aapne apne kroor htuahQn- 
sey phot An masat diya: . 

pAoof ka saubhav yeh fn^ kt' 
kucMe jaane, key baad hM 
woh haa^wn meinitkushhpp 
cUH>dJI&t» hat (You’^ cni-;; 
shed a ^wier in'your 
but this flower is stt^ 
witi perfume die haotfs tlfd! 
cnttbMit).*': ..v'"! 
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No, says the PM 

Unlike Gandhiji, A.B. 

Vajpayee doesn’t 
believe in turning the other 
chcak — Sony, mukhanta. 
Recently, when L.K. Advani 
propo.sed that the party’s 
general secretary Govin- 
dacharya be made c<x>rdina- 
tor between the govern¬ 
ment’s coordinating commit- 
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HhARD IN I'HK ri;N TRAL HAI .1. 

Q: Why does George Fernandes 
take sugaMess tea? 

A: Because he doesn’t like 
eheonl. 

A CONGRESS MP AFTER FERNANDES 
CRITICISED CHINA ON THE BORDER ISSUE 



and will never get on. But 
Govindacharya enjoys the 
support of the RSS. And 
that’s one place Vajpayee 
won’t be able to reach him. 


AS. Vsipayee: opposing 

Oovindaeharya’s 

appointmont 


What’S 

brewing? 

With just a year- 
and-a-half to go 
before he retires, revenue 
secretary N.K> Singh made 
his move — literally. Last 


CHECK-LIST 


lee and the BJP, Vajpayee 
turned down the suggestion. 
He refused to even let Govin¬ 
dacharya be a part of the coor¬ 
dinating committee. 

Instead, Vajpayee came 
up with a name of his own: 
M Venkaiah Naidu. Even 
though Naidu is known for 
his vitriolic temper, he sco¬ 
res over the easy-going 
Govindacharya in the one 
area that counts: he knows 
when to keep his mouth shut, 

Govindacharya has earn¬ 
ed Vajpayee’s wrath on 
more than one occasion. At 


Parliamentary challenges—Bills that 
the BJP government has to pitot in the 
Lok Sabha 

B Rpsmrvatlon «f saato for woman Bill: The 

BJP has made a commitment in the manifesto about 
getting this Bill passed. Given the party’s slender majority 
in the Lok Sabha and the overwhelming opposition to 
reserving 33 per cent seats for women In the Lok Sabha. this 
Bill could run into rough weather. Particularly as it requires 
a constitutional amendment. 


B Lok Pal Bill: it was to have been passed by the 
United Front government, but for some reason, couldn’t 
get off the ground. The Bill brings the office of the Prime 
Minister under the purview of an authority which will probe 
charges of corruption. The Congress doesn't agree with 
the Bill. 


^ I 

fortnight, he ftnally decidi^ I 
to shift into the sdrkari'\ 
bungalow alioted to hi^# • 
Until now, he had be»i Hv- 
ing in his own house in Del< 
hi’s Vasant Vihar. 

And just to show what a ' 
cultured bureaucrat he is, 
NK got Pandit Jasraj to per¬ 
form at the house-warming 
party. And by tite looks of it, 
it seemed as if the Gods 
approved of this charge in 
residence; when Patdit Jas¬ 
raj sang ^emaOmr, it actual¬ 
ly began to rain. Talk of 
.showering blessings! 

But again, does NK know . 
something we don’t? A ' 
change in residence at this 
stage could only mean one . 
thing. Is an exten.sion on the 
cards? 


Welcome, FM 

When the BJP finance 
minister—like all fin¬ 
ance ministers — visited the 
United States recently, he 
achieved a minor triumph in 



the party’s plenary in Gan¬ 
dhinagar some yers ago, Vaj¬ 
payee had rapped Govin¬ 
dacharya sharply on the 
knuckles for intriguing and 
ganging up. ’'You don’t beco¬ 
me big by bringing down 
other people,” he had said to 
one of the smartest boys on 
the block in the BJP, who 
was facing a cloud then. It 
was at this lime that allega¬ 
tions had been made about 
Govindacharya’s morality. 

The two have never got on 


■ Etoetofwl rmtomm Bill: Many in the Conaraee 
have argued that the anti-defection law needs to he 
reviewed since it hasnl really worked in preventing 
defections. However, what elMoral reforms need to he 
implemented to retain the spiritof democracy Is something 
on which there Is no agreement. As this Bill requires a 
constitutional amendment; Is unHkely to go through. 


a constttutlouai amendment Bltf, tt$ provisions qre. 
unekceptenidtle—H provides tor fresh dellmlWtef of tok . 
Sabha constituencies. However, the Goitordes not 

allow the passage of the Bilf because dob^ so wowd {naan 
that the BJP government Is strong enough to ameiKl the. ^ 
ConstRutlon. 


protocol history. Usually, it 
is Ae Indian finance inuiister 
who pays a visit to his Ameri¬ 
can counterpart, toe US 
secrataiy tteaasiy. However,. 
I in Yashwant Sinha’s case, it 
i was the toeastify secietaiy of 
L the United States, who tallied’ 
tmhim. 

So Shiha aditovad liiofie' 
wito Ms swadeshi slogans 
than what his predecessors 
could with toeir pro-EMP stft- 
bementt. That’s one tm for 
UieBJP. • 
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LIKE YOUR BODY AND HEART NEED GOOD BLOOD, 

AN ENGINE NEEDS A GOOD ENGINE OIL... LIKE CASTROL GTX EXTRA 

Today, car engines are compact and hence work in high stress environments that demand 
the very best Like blood, a good engine oil has to keep flowing without clogging or 
choking, carrying vital additives to the various engine parts Castrol GTX Extra is 
engineered for increased resistance to thermal and viscosity breakdown, offering better 
protection to your engine Castrol GTX Extra is made with superior Castrol technology 
tested over millions of miles for safe, reliable, trouble-free performance 






The adv anced international formula of Castrol OTX Extra provides 

Exceptional engine protection _ 

Longer engine life ^ Superior engine cleanliness 

Smooth, noiseless running ^ Increased dram interval 

Reduced oil thickening ^ 
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In these demanding times, delivery of cargo on time and intact is 
of prime importance. We do it everyday across India with the widest 
network on land, and in air-thanks to our strotegic alliance 
with Indian Airlines. Gati. For most users a top-of-mind choicev 
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Losing 

credibility 


T hank you very much for 
doing a cover story on 
Subranianiam Swamy {/, 
me, myself, 10—16 May). 
Swamy’s announcement 
that he would form an ‘alter¬ 
native secular patriotic 
fi;onl‘ at the Centre shows 
Ids never-say-die attitude. 

But Swamy should not 
make any attempt to destabi¬ 
lise the BJP-led coalition for 
the larger interest of the coun¬ 
try just because he was deni¬ 
ed a ministerial berth in the 
central Cabinet. It is time 
Swamy abstains from the tac¬ 
tics of blackmail and indul¬ 
ges in fair play. 

P. Thukral, Bombay 
(Maharashtra) 

■Swamy *s political guile is 
legendary. He is far ahead of 
his times and he leaves no 
stone unturned to make 
people see things his way. 

He is a classic example of 
how a man of profound 
knowledge can wreak havoc 
on the democratic polity — 
he was a professor at Har¬ 
vard and few politicians can 
equal his illustrious acade¬ 
mic career. 

U is his enigmatic and 
unpredictable nature that ear¬ 
ned him his political noto¬ 
riety. No wonder Swamy is 
reviled by his associates and 
lampooned by the media. 

And now that people know 
his motives, Swamy would 
find few takers for his ‘alter¬ 
native front’. 

Sanga&ta Rai, New Delhi 



Check your 
facts _ 

T his refers to the story 
Death of a dream (26 
April —2 May). I was surpri¬ 
sed to read that Sir Mirza 
Ismail was a co-architect in 
developing the Musi river 
bank ‘to build the city of 
Hyderabacj’! 

Sir Mir/u Ismail was the 
Dewan of Mysore probably 
from 1925 to 1940 after 
which he shifted to Hydera¬ 
bad as the De wan for the 
Nizam of Hyderabad. Of 
course, being a visionary, he 
tried his best to beautify 
Hyderabad. He was certain¬ 
ly not a contemporary of 
(Juli Qutub Shah, who built 
the city of Hyderabad 400 
years ago. 

V. Ramakanthan, Bangalore 
(Karnataka) 

Tourism trauma 

I had the opportunity to 
visit Srinagar during the 
Eighties with my family. We 


thoroughly enjoyed our stay 
in a houseboat owned by a 
Muslim family (Paradise 
revisited, 19—25 April). We 
mixed freely with them and 
they had a great sense of res¬ 
pect for us. 

But tourism was badly hit 
in the wake of terrorist activi¬ 
ty in the Valley. A huge 
amount of money is being 
spent in tackling militancy. 
TTie BJP-led government 
should take immediate steps 
to solve the problem of mili- 

Subnunanlam Swamy: 
•nlgma la thy nama 


Dal Laka In Srinagar 
waiting for tourists 

tancy. Only then can the tour¬ 
ism industry flourish again 
and attract visitors to such 
beautiful spots as Pahal- 
gaon, Gulmarg, Nishat, the 
Shalimar Bagh gardens and 
the Dal Lake. 

B.N. Bose, Calcutta (West 
Bengal) 

Futile exercige 

I ndia has finally got the 
right man for the defence 
ministry (The Rebel, 27 
April—3 May). When he 
was industry minister in the 
first Janata government, 
George Fernandes threw out 
Coca-Cola. When he was 
railway minister in the 
second Janata government, 
he made common cause with 
the railway men’s union— 
making himself perhaps the 
first minister to go against 
his own establi.shment. 

Now, as defence minister he 
has virtually invaded the 
foreign ministry’s territory 
by taking up arms against 
China. 

But no one is quite sure 
what Fernandes is up to. Is 
he really trying to take the 
bull by the horns by raising 
the threat posed by China to 
India’s security? The defen¬ 
ce establishment, as hawkish 
as its counterparts elsewhere 
in the world, thinks George 
is calling a spade a spade. 

But I feel the defence mini¬ 
ster’s remarks against China 
were both ill-timed and an 
exercise in futility. 

5. Jain, Patna (Bihar) 
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Naidu-bashing 

T he United Front, especial¬ 
ly the CPI(M), is himbasl- 
mg Chandrababu Naidu and 
labelling him a‘ betrayer’ 
and a ‘wrecker’ of the UF, 
but the boot is actually on the 
«nhcr foot {To hell with 
5—11 April). 

Even before the results of 
the last Lok wSabha elections 
were fully known, CPI(M) 
leader H.S. Surjeet announc¬ 
ed that the UF would extend 
support to the C ongress to 
form a government at the 
Centre. But it was the Con¬ 
gress that withdrew support 
leading to the collapse of the 
UF government 

It is unfair that the UF 
leaders arc out to blacklist 
Naidu alter he decided to 
extend support to the BJP 
because of his political com¬ 
pulsions Chandrababu Nai- 
du’s decision '‘temmed from 
the interest ol his party in F.is 
home state of Andhra, and 
there is nothing wrong ui 
that The UF is sipiply throw¬ 
ing stones ai Naidu while liv¬ 
ing in a glasshouse. 

N. Prasad, New Delhi 

Shaking the 
world 

T he cirticle57i<>/7 shnft{\2 
— 18 April) said that the 
BJP had promised to go in 
for the production of a 
nuclear bomb and develop 
Agni as a strategic missile 
and induct it into the Indian 
Anny, but the party had fail¬ 
ed to keep its promise. 

But India shook the world 
when Vajpayee announced 
on 11 May that the govern¬ 
ment had conducted three 
successful nuclear tests in 
Pokhran and had proven 
capability for a weaponised 
nuclear programme. Fie put 
all speculations that the BJP 
was not botliered about the 
issue of national security to 
rest. 

India need not fear 
Pakistan’s M-11 or Ghauri 


missiles which are capable 
of carrying nuclear 
warheads, for we now have 
an effective nuclear program¬ 
me to fail back on should the 
need ever arise. 

Geeta RamanI, Bttaspur 
(Madhya Pradesh) 



Agnl: ftky Is ths limit 

Reviewing 

referees 

Y ourcorrcj-pondeiU has 
rightly said that the 
judgements oi match refe¬ 
rees in international cnckct 
matches must be reviewed 
very stnctly (Open to 
urf*ument, 5—11 April). The 
match referees have tlie right 
to make their own judge¬ 


ments on the behaviour of 
the players and even the spec¬ 
tators and to decide on the 
fate of the players and the 
match. But this has caused 
some damage to the game of 
cricket and created a kind of 
fear psychosis among the 
players as the decisions of 
the match referees have the 
potential to damage their 
career. 

Match referees have often 
taken biased decisions. One 
recalls the match between 
India and Sri Lanka in Cal¬ 
cutta in the World Cup. 
Match referee Clive Lloyd 
was in a hurry to give the 
match to the Sri Lankans 
instead of trying to resume it. 
Lloyds’ hasty judgement 
brought disgrace to cricket. 
The ICC should inunediatc- 
ly look into the matter and 
take appropriate steps. 

S. Halan, Ithatar, (Tamil Nadu) 

The other 
Advani 

T hank you for the cover 
story. The power behind 
the throne (3-^ May). 
Advani s emergence as the 
most powerful leader is not 
surprising. But it’s a differ¬ 
ent Advani that we see 
today. With his politics of 
pragmatism, Advani is now 
a shadow of his former self 


SEPARATED AT BIRTH? 


PR17F R9 200 FOR COKTAlBUTiONS 



KtunamiangRlRm SIHg 

Industrialist 
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Quizmaster 


Contributed by OiKitam Oupte. Itew Oothl 



L.K. Advani: changing 
huas? 


— plain nationalism replac¬ 
ing Hindutva. 

But there are still Flindut- 
va hawks in the BJP who are 
hell-bent on implementing 
rigid right-wing principles 
and are also detennined to 
construct a temple at Ayo- 
dhya. It will be interesting to 
sec how Advani manages to 
strike a balance. 

Samir Chakrabarty, Calcutta 
(West Bengal) 

Prison story 

T his refers to the story 
Jailhrecik (10—16 May). 
The escape of three undertri¬ 
als from the Presidency Jail 
in Calcutta by breaking the 
iron bars of the cell gate and 
scaling the boundary walls is 
part of a shocking reality pre¬ 
vailing in West Bengal’s 
prisons. 

Negligence of everything 
connected with prison secu¬ 
rity, not to forget the welfare 
of the pnsoners, has become 
normal. The unmanned 
watch lowers at night and the 
unholy nexus between the 
undertriaK and the secunly 
staff are responsible for the 
incident. 

BIman Ray, Calcutta (West 
Bengal) 


The photograph on page 62 
(17—23 May) is of ex- 
Calcutta Polu e Commissio¬ 
ner B. K. Saha, and not of 
B,K. Saha, officer-in-charge 
(anti-dacoity section). The 
error is regretted.- Editor 
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MILESTONES 


SIGHTg^ SOUND 


AIINOUNaiO:bytbe 

central govenunent, on 
12 May, that the Uiban 
Land tiling Act will be 
repealed in the 
foithcoming Budget 
session of Parliament. 

IIAISBO: by the central 
govenunent, the 
retirement age of its 
employees from 58 to 60 
years. The age ceiling for 
lecmiitment has also been 
raised from 28 to BOyears. 

ANNOUNCBDsby 

infonnation and 
broadcasting minister 
Suduna Swaraj, on 10 



status of industry. 



■ We alone will determine what we should do to safeguard the security of Pakistan 
Nawaz Sharif, Pakt\lam Prime Mml’iter, pomnnft out that hn government's rapome w Indm's 

nuclear tesfs will not be dictated by foreign powers 

■ I am deeply disturbed by the nuclear tests which India has conducted and I do not believe it 
contributes to building a safer 21 st century. 

Bill Clinton, us President, reacting to India's nuclear te\t\ 

■ I only talked about the threat perception facing the country...But people cooked the story by 
way of editing and put it into my mouth. 

George Fernandes, defence minister, pointing out that his statements on China were distorted 
by the media 


DHOt Frank Sinatra, 
one of the century’s most 
bdoved entertainers, on 
IS May, in Los Angeles. 
Me was 82 and is 
survived by his fourdi 
wife Barbara and four 
children. 

VMIDs playback singer 
and ghazal maestro Talat 
Mahmood, tm 9 May, in 
Bombay. He was 75 and 
is survived by his wife, 
s(» and dau[^tet. 

AOJUDMDtGirish 

Kasaravelli’s Kannada 
fOih Thai Saheb, the best 
feature film of 1997, at 
the 45ih national film 
: awards. 


■ Whatever we have is meant for our own 
defence. The country has no aggressive 
designs. We believe in the principle of live 
and let live. We want our borders secure. 
We want to live in our houses safely. 

Atal Behari Vajpayee. Prime 

Minister, speaking to BJP workers' about India's nuclear programme 

■ Though the sanctions were announced by the US due to the compulsions of its domestic laws, 
what actions did it take against France which exploded a nuclear device about four months ago anc 
against China which did the same barely a month ago? 

RAMAKRISHNA HEGDE, Union commerce minister, pointing out the US double standard in 
slapping sanctions against India 

■ Why should I conform to a society which has nothing good to conform to? 

PROTIMA GaURI Bed I, dancer 
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ROYAL RESTORATION 


The Coochbehar Maharajas ’ palace is given back some of its glory 



MEMORIES OF GRANDEUR: the renovated Coochbehar Royal Palace 


T hink of all those lavish, spendthrift royals and 
your blood boils. The royal stables with their viri¬ 
le thoroughbreds, countless, obsequious yes- 
men, opulent banquets — that is, all the trappings of 
royalty. While slowly and inevitably, the palace decays 
down the generations till all that is left of the splendour 
is a broken-down mansion where ghosts from the past 
pace its dank, haunted corridors. 

Think of this building, a Buckingham Palace look- 
alike. It\s the Coochbehar Royal Palace — a 110-foot 
high structure with an area of 51,309 sq. ft; 64 rooms 
including the huge, majestic royal court. Nine lakh 
rupees had gone into its making, and in 1879, 9 lakhs 
was a hell of a lot of money. That was during the reign 
of Maharaja Nripendra Narayan. 

All went well till the death of Maharaja Jagadwi- 
pendra Narayan, though Coochbehar lost its status as a 
‘Princely State’ to join the Indian Union in 1949. Jagad- 
wipendra Narayan died childless and his nephew Bira- 
jendra Narayan succeeded him. This was 1970, and the 
beginning of the end. The floodgates opened as robbers 
took possession and, one by one, the palace valuables 
started disappiearing. As the idle and inept royal succes¬ 
sor watched unconcerned, the palace disintegrated. 

Operation salvage began in 1982 when, under Presi¬ 
dential order, the ASI took up the task of preserving 


this hentage building which, by this time, had l>ccomc 
the camp office of the CRPF. Now, inside the palace 
compound, stands a bus terminus, a women’s college 
and a stadium. The lawns, the flower gardens are all 
gone, so have the priceless trees. What remains is a 
hulk of a building still imposing, still very grand, but a 
hollow, tragic epitaph to its own past splendour. 

Where heritage hits the dust of neglect, commerce 
enters. Apparently, the Taj Group is keen on convert¬ 
ing the palace into a hotel. But the reactions have been 
sharp. "The people of Coochbehar will never alkiw any 
government to do this," said MLA Mihir Goswami. 
"To resist, wc’ll go as far as possible." Also against the 
idea of a hotel is the North Bengal Cultural AssiKiation 
(NBCA) as It could hurt popular sentiment, fhe 
NBCA’s suggestions are more academic, a museum, a 
library, even a research centre on anthropology. 

Meanwhile, the palace has almost been renovated 
and will soon be open to public viewing. But the scars 
remain. The systematic plunder over the years and the 
petty pilferings. But worse is the memory of the kings 
—the dashing, if prodigal, figures w ho rode their hand¬ 
some steeds. Because the old still remember them — 
the ‘heri>es' who, too, played their part in this casual 
neglect. • 

fvm Quhm/Cooehb^hmr 


What remains is a hulk of a building still Imposing, still very grand, biitt is 
hollow, tragic epitaph to its own past splendour 
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Ever watched one 
of those ‘fight of 
the night’ boxing 
matches on televi¬ 
sion? As the 
boxers slug it out, 
there’s a gladiatori¬ 
al atmosphere 
around the ring. 
Blood, sweat and, 
no tears: man’s carnivorous instincts are 
let hx^se. It’s all about unbridled aggres¬ 
sion and machismo, a kind of big boy's 
club where kill or be killed is the underly¬ 
ing philosophy. Screaming, shouting 
and making threatening gestures, this is 
Wiir with gloves. 

Now watch one of our nuclear tele¬ 
hawks engaging in the vocabulary of 
war. With every thermonuclear explo¬ 
sion, there’s an eruption of near- 
orgasmic delight, a satisfaction that 
stems from the conviction that after 
years of impotence, India has finally sha¬ 
ken a physical and psychological bar¬ 
rier. "We are finally a Great Power!" 
exults a mandarin from the nation’s def¬ 
ence establishment. 

Of course, he is not alone. As surveys 
have shown, nine out of ten Indians, pre¬ 
sumably urban-based, support the 
nuclear tests A majonty see this as hav¬ 
ing restored national self-esteem and 
placed Bharat on the world map at last 
All those who accused Indian newsag¬ 
ents in Southall of being oily merchants 
lacking muscle now have been put on 
notice. 

No longer will Hindu India be seen as 
a pansy nation which can be trampled all 
over by the rapacious Western powers. 
From Mohammed of Ghor thiough to 
the Hast India Company to Cur/on, Mao 
Zedong and Harkat-ul-Ansar, we've 
avenged all those who thought that they 
could take India’s conunilment to ahini- 
ui for granted. 

For the Indian middle class in particu¬ 
lar, this is d defining moment. For des¬ 
pite their passion for Adidas .shoes, Ray- 
Bans and Gucci bags, there has always 
been an abiding sense of insecurity 
when contemplating the East-West 
encounter, a feeling of somehow watch¬ 
ing helplessly as ‘traditional’ Indian 
values are overrun by the new global 
culture. 

Moreover, a majority of the Indian 
middle class have always felt part of a 
‘soft state’ that isn’t assertive enough, 
that allows militants to run berserk, that 



RAJDEEPSARDESAI 


Mera Bharat 


MAHAN 

Despite the nuke tests, there are no 
short cuts to greatness 


can’t prevent bombs in the heart of 
cities. That this constituency mirrors the 
BJP’s own vote-bank is not just a coinci¬ 
dence. It’s much the same constituency 
that applauded 6 December, 1992, 
although on that ix:casion they did it 
behind closed doors since it was still 
politically incorrect at the time to public¬ 
ly endorse acts of violence. 

Now, for six weeks, this constituency 
has watched with increasing frustration 
as Vajpayee was encircled by squabbl¬ 
ing ministers and a rampaging Jayalali- 
tha. They had banked on their Alai Beha ■ 
ri ending years of Congress dither on 


national issues and emerging a decisive 
leader. For this group, the Ix'unb has 
rekindled hope, not just in their leader, 
but also in their vision of Indian nation¬ 
alism, a nationalism that is macho and 
aggicssive all the way 

Of course, it’s not just the militanstic 
BJP types who arc euphoric This time 
round, the national celebration has been 
more universal, bordering at times on 
outright jingoism. Some of the celebrato¬ 
ry rncHids is justified. After all, in ihc 
past 50 years we’ve had so little to cheer 
about that our nuclear super-scientists 
deserve every little bit of praise that is 


A government health 
centre: sordid state 


India today has 
the dubious 
distinction of 
having a lower 
literacy rate than 
Kenya, Zimbabwe 
and Zaire. Its 
health services are 
in worse shape 
than those in 
impoverished 
Latin America 
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being showered on them. 

Clearly, in the field of atomic energy 
research we’re second to none. Dr A.P.J. 
Abdul Kalam is the Sachin Tendulkar of 
the defence research establishment, his 
while mane bequeathing him with a halo 
of wisdom. To him and to the other ano¬ 
nymous minds that hide behind the 
nuclear establishment, we must bow our 
heads. 

rhe problem though, is that the ncar- 
pertcct tests aren’t being seen as much 
of a scientific achievement or even a 
clever political move on the part of the 
Vajpayee government, as a symbol of 
great power status. Thai’s when I move 
away from the crowd and am forced join 
the stray voices of dissent, the minuscu¬ 
le minonty which is forced into submis- 

As Vajpayee was encircled 
by squabbling ministers and 
a rampaging Jayalalitha, his 
constituency watched with 
increasing frustration. For 
them, the bomb has 
rekindled hope 




Bangladesh to ensure that it doesn't 
remain at the base of the food chain. For¬ 
get about ‘superpower rivalry’ with our 
‘enemy number one’, China. On every 
available socio-economic indicator, 
China is way ahead of us. 

For those who believe we’ve at rived 
in the big league, look no further than 
Pokhran itself, a tiny dot on the map of 
Rajasthan that has now become a house¬ 
hold name. Part of the dry, arid belt of 
Rajasthan, Pokhran’s villagers still lack 
basic facilities. Literacy levels here are 
well below the national average and the 
percentage of women who arc literate 
don’t even enter double figures. Most of 
the villages here aren’t electrified and 
drinking water facilities are non¬ 
existent. Public health centres arc few 
and far between. 

Of course, it is going to take years 
before Pokhran is given a glimpse of life 



A file picture of Pokhran 74: false glory 

sion by the cacophony of '‘Mem Bharat 
mahan\ 

H ow do you define a ‘great power* at 
the end of the 20th century 
Prof. Mahbub-ul-Haq one of the 
world's finest development economists 
was in the country recently. At a semi¬ 
nar, he warned that the subcontinent was 
heading for an ‘educational holocaust’, 
a vast population of illiterates and nco- 
literatcs who would only push the coun¬ 
try into an abyss of poverty and 
deprivation. 

India today has the dubious distinc¬ 
tion of having a lower literacy rate than 
Kenya, Zimbabwe and Zaire. The 
country’s health services are in worse 
shape than those in the more impoverish¬ 
ed nations of Latin America. At the 
moment, the country finds itself in close 
competition with Sub-Saharan Africa 
and our neighbours Pakistan and 


in the 20th century, leave aside the 21 si. 
For all the grand promises of ensuring 
drinking water to every Indian village, 
we know that this is going to take 
decades. So much easier then to thrust 
greatness on Pokhran by making it the 
site for India’s nuclear explosions. 

Unfortunately, there are no short cuts 
to greatness. To be a great power in con - 
temporary world politics, you need to be 
more than just a member of the N-club. 
You need to l>c a nation that is committ¬ 
ed to providing social security to its 
citiitens, that is ready to invest more in 
education atid health infrastructure 

This isn’t just about guns versus but¬ 
ter. For those who believe that we’ve 
emerged a stronger nation after the 
bombs, just one question: could you just 
tell me how a thermonuclear bomb will 
ensure that sandalwood srnugglci Vee¬ 
rappan is finally caught by the Indian 
stale machinery? • 

(The wnteria wtlh Now Delhi Television) 
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"It is a question of identity" 


Biotechnologist Y.P.S. Baj^j on the need for tougher patent laws 


It might have the bomb. But India is on quicksand when it 
comes to the issue of patents. Unlike other industrialised 
nations, this country has no policy (ff patents on actual pro¬ 
ducts. In India, patents e.xist on the processes to make food, 
medicine and drugs. 

The con.sequence: India comes across as a disorganised 
child unable to document its precious heritage, thereby plac¬ 
ing the country’s traditional science and potential exports in 
grave danger of being eroded by foreign patents and dollars. 

As it happened last year when a US Jinn got a patent for 
basmati rice, that fragrant, unique long-gram ru e that grows 
only in some parts of India's Doon valley. The US patent for 
basmati was for a strain of rice which was not remotelvi onipa- 
rahle to Indian basmati — hut because there is no commodit¬ 
ies patent in India, the Americans got the right to market a 
strain of rice as the basmati. 

India is now locked in a battle with the USA on the issue. If 
the Indian government loses this battle. Indian basmati 
exporters will suffer a severe blow. Ba.smati is a major foreign 
exchange earner. Uist year alone, it accounted for three- 
fourths of the global rice exports ( valued at Rs 1,19H crore). 

Which is why India needs a strict and .streamlined policy of 
patents. Hardly any of India ’ v va.st wealth of traditional know¬ 
ledge is on paper or electronic databases. Only when it is pro¬ 
perly documented can genetic theft he prevented. 

In this interview, Dr Y.P.S. Bajaj, an internationally reco¬ 
gnised .scientist and editor of the magazine. Biotechnology in 
Agriculture and Forcsti^, published from Berlin and New 
York, talks about the new threats to scientific research 
becau.se of inadequate patent protection in India. 

Sunday: How does biotechnoio^ have a hearing on 
patents? 

Y.P.S. Bajaj: Improvements ia crops cannot be done by tradi¬ 
tional methods alone. This is where the science of biotechnolo¬ 
gy comes in — which combines the new and the old methods 
to manipulate life at the cellular or the tissue level. 

This can be done in two ways. Dividing and redividing a 
plant cell in a test iul>e in a scicniific manner eventually forms 
a new plant. 

Another way to do this is to fuse two different cells from 
two different plants and the resultant plant has characteristics 
vastly different from both its parents. This has been done most 
commonly with rice and the prcKCSs is called cybndisation. 

The latest and the most advanced technique is the GMO 
(genetically modified organism). This injects a foreign charac¬ 
ter to the cell regenerating into a whole new plant. 

So, you can create new strains in the laboratory and call 
them by old names. This is what has happened in the case of 
basmati. 

Q: Why is patenting so important for industrialised 
nations? 

A: Western scientists, especially in the US, spend considera¬ 
ble effort in growing made-to-order plants and seeds. But natu¬ 



rally, they want to ensure that their effort and money invested 
docs not go to waste. 

The main fallout has been that the openness which was the 
hallmark of scientific discoveries and experiments has been 
replaced by a cloak of sccrccy. Free How of information has 
instead been replaced by academic restrictions. 

In this, it IS the less developed counirics which sulfcr. We 
lost out on the ncem patent because of this. Indians have been 
using neem since time immemonal. Today, more than 40 
patents, mainly for ncem pesticides arc held by American and 
Furopean latx^ralorics whereas India holds patents (^n just 
three. 

Basmati nee has been grown traditionally in Pakistan and 
India but today a UvS firm has claimed patent on it on the 
ground that it has significantly changed the property of basma¬ 
ti rice. 

Q: What do we need to do? 

A: Fight back. Patented rice would mean more money for our 
farmers and protecting our exports. Wc need more regulations 
and panels which will tackle the issue strongly. Our patents 
office needs to be beefed up. In India it takes up to seven years 
to get a patent passed against two in the US. 

Ultimately, it is a question of identity. Just as champagne is 
typical to France and Scotch whisky to Scotland, so also is 
basmati rice India's trademark. 

Q: What about the threats to research? 

A: At this rate, our scientists will keep on slogging to improve 
domestic strains and our efforts will be stolen by industrialis¬ 
ed countries, just because we don’t have enough legal protec¬ 
tion. India ne^s tougher patent laws. • 

Intmnfimwd by M9mvl Qh09h/Nmw Dmlhl 
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INDER MALHOTRA _ 

Sounds of strength 

Whether the hegemons like it or not, India is now a nuclear weapon power 



f(M’the BlM govemme to go overtly nuclear, 

hfiding nearly 2 of nuclear ambiguity, there is 
ovetwhebihiig natiohal cent Indians, according 

to a newspaper survey, 1^^^^ 


With five nuclear tests 
in quick succession — 
three on 11 May and 
two, despite interna¬ 
tional protests and 
threats of sanctions, 
two days later — 
India IS now firmly 
established as a nuclear weapon power, 
whether the nuclear monopolists and 
hegemons like it or not. for the BJP-^led 
government’s decision to go overtly 
nuclear, ending at long last the enncr\'at- 
ing nuclear ambiguity lasting nearly a 
quarter-of a-century, there is overwhel¬ 
ming national support: 93 pei cent Indi¬ 
ans, according to a newspaper survey, 
backed the BJP’s hold step. 

fo be sure, there arc critics, sceptics 
and doubting I’homascs But they aic 
few; most of them arc moto ated indivi¬ 
duals happy to parrot whale' er the Ame¬ 
ricans, the nng mastri' of the nuclear 
monopolists, have to say. 

The sanctums were only to be expect¬ 
ed and there’s every reason to believe 
that these had been duly factored mtci the 
government’s decision implemented 
with great skill and in total secrecy. 
While iheie are no dearth ol scare¬ 
mongers, the more thoughtful analysts 
have argued that the sanctions cannot be 
loo damaging. Indeed, these could boo¬ 
merang on the imposers, given the pat¬ 
tern of trade with and invc.stmcnl in 
India It is also noteworthy that France, 
Britain and Russia, though critical of the 
Indian tests, have categorically opposed 
sanctions. With their cooperation, ii 
should be possible to live with the sanc¬ 
tions by the US, which are mandatory, 
and Japan, which are more limited than 
might have been expected. 

China has disap|x>inied. All 
through the years, since 1964, when the 
Chinese detonated its first nuclear devi¬ 
ce — Mao Zedong had then declared 
that a "loud fart was always more effec¬ 
tive than a long lecture" — Beijing has 
maintained every country has a right to 
decide for itself whether nuclear wea¬ 
pons are necessary for its security. Now 
all of a .sudden, China finds Indian tests 


to he "against international trends" and 
likely to create "instability in the region"! 

In fact, this country could have gone 
nucleai without facing the present tuss 
and bother if Indira Gandhi had not deve¬ 
loped cold feel in 1974 and had followed 
Pokhran-l with other tests. In 1990, the 
rulers of the day tailed to act when Geor¬ 
ge Bush denied Pakistan the certificate 
of nuclear innocence. The necessary 
tests could then have been conducted in 
1995 before the C I'BT was negotiated. 
Narasimha Rao, indeed, gave a ‘tenta¬ 
tive’ approval for such a test in Decem¬ 
ber that year. But preparations at Pok- 
hran were quickly detected by the Ameri¬ 
cans and the proposed tests abandoned 
under "American pressure". 1'hc whole 
sequence looks suspicious considering 
that this time round, the Amciicans had 
no clue to the tnplc tests. 


Thc key question now is. where do we 
go from here? There need be no hurry in 
converting the manifest Indian capabili¬ 
ty into weapons and deployment. This 
should be done only when absolutely 
nccessai’y. Recessed deterrent should be 
enough. But a great deal of diplomatic 
effort IS necessai'y to oft set the unfavour¬ 
able reaction being fostered sedulously 
by interested parties 

The d(xtrine of No First Use has to be 
pushed with all the emphasis at our com¬ 
mand. We should offer to sign a declara¬ 
tion with China (which is already a parly 
to such an agreement with Russia) and 
with Pakistan Fven if there is no posi¬ 
tive response Irom them, our policy of 
No First Use must be prtKlaimed unilate¬ 
rally. At the same time, we should be 
relentless in our campaign for total 
nuclear elimination. • 
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POUTICS 


FUTILE 

FIGHT 

Sharad Pawar cmdArjun Singh vie for the No. 2 
position in the Congress. Will any of them 
succeed? 


A rjun Singh was all smiles. 

Hosting a lunch to celebra¬ 
te the clean chit he had been 
given in the Churhai lottery 
case, he chatted about 
poetry, charge sheets and the strange¬ 
ness of human nature that accepted eve¬ 
rything —even chiirgcs of corruption — 
without bothering to verify the truth. 
Balancing a cup of soup in a hand bound 
lightly with a crepe bandage, he indicat¬ 
ed that he did not, however, want to talk 
abf)ul Congress politics. 

The bandage, he explained, was for 
an old injury which troubled him now 
and then. So old wounds still rankle? 
Hush from his legal victory, he smiled 
and said, "No, some have healed." 

But others have not. Which is probab¬ 
ly why he didn't want to talk of inner- 
party politics. For within the Congress, 


Singh occupies a curious position. As u 
Congress Working Committee member 
said, "Aijun Smghji has lost two succes¬ 
sive Lok Sabha elections; he does not 
have an official position in the party’s 
organisational structure — and yet, he 
gets to draft the party's political resolu¬ 
tion; he makes sure that his men get a 
place in the official machinery." 

According to this scenario, Arjun 
Singh should be the undisputed No. 2 
within the parly hierarchy. Unfortunate¬ 
ly, there is a small problem here. Before 
he can take on the mantle of No. 2, he 
first has to contend with the might of the 
Maratha. 

With his recent Lok Sabha electoral 
success behind him, Sharad Pawar had 
to first give up his prime ministerial 
dreams, then his ambitions of becoming 
the party president and after that the Con- 



Sharad Pawar 
had to give up 
his ambitions of 
becoming PM, 
party president 
and CPP leader. 

After such a 
setback, there is 
no way he will 
give up his tag 
as the No. 2 
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Sonia Gandhi: learning from Rajiv’s 
mistakes 

grcss purliamentary party leadership. 
After such a setback, there is no way he 
will give up his tag as the party’s No. 2 
— even if the party’s official machinery 
is yet to acknowledge this. 

1'hough both are quick to deny it, the 
knives are out. Wiihin the official set¬ 
up, it is Arjun Singh who has an advanta¬ 
ge. His closeness to V, George, private 
secretary to the Congress president, 
ensures that he gets his men a place in 
the organisation. Only, Singh is not as 
keen to apfK)int his loyalists as he is to 
appoint Pawar’s detractors. Which is 
why in the recent Congress reshuffle, 
such Pawar-baiters as Mukul Wasnik 
and Sudhir Sawant were made secretar¬ 
ies and Sushil Kumar Shinde won a seat 
in the CWC. 

Realising that but for his recent electo¬ 
ral victory, he would be a persona mm 
^rata within the 10 Janpath set-up, 
Pawar has to bank on outside influence 
rather than any help from inside. 

Which is why he is taking his role as 
the leader of the Opposition (even if this 
IS restricted only to the Lok Sabha) very 
seriously. Often, he does not wait for the 
slow wheels of the official machinciy to 
tell him what to say, but is the first to 
react on matters as trivial as Punjab PCC 
chief to national issues such as the 
nuclear tests. He knows that this is the 
only way he can win the battle. 

Not surprisingly, Aijun Singh was 
the only other Congressman to react on 
the nuclear tests. Addressing a press 
meet in Hyderabad, he cautioned the 
BJP not to politicise the event. This, at a 


lime when even the party spokesmen 
indicated that they would rather discuss 
the Chhattisgarh Yatra or the wheat 
import scam, and leave nuclear tests to 
the convener of the foreign affairs cell, 
K. Natwcir Singh, who knew more about 
these things. 

But if Pawar could come up with a 
reaction, so could Singh 

A nxious to gel nd of ihe colene lag, 
ihc Congress president is only too 
happy to encourage this rivalry. 

ITiis IS the reason why she removed 
Jilendra Prasada as vice-president with¬ 
out appointing his successor It's not so 
much that she has anything against Pra¬ 
sada as the fact that she does not want to 
see the emergence ol an undisputed No. 
2 in the organisation. A rival ixiwer cen¬ 
tre would only weaken her authority; 
whereas leaving both the contenders to 
fight it out would only make each one 
more loyal to her. 

The threat of cither Arjun Singh as a 
working president or his crony M L 
Fotedar appointed as political secretary 
is part of the scenano which make up 
Pawai's nightmares these days 

Friends wfuvctilled on Pawar the day 
Silaram Kesri announced his decision to 
resign as party president recall that 
Pawar’s main concern was not who 
would gel to be the next chief, but whe¬ 
ther Sonia would give Arjun vSingh his 
old )ob back as vice-president {which he 
had held under Rajiv Gandhi) But as 
events have proved, Sonia has learnt 
from Rajiv's mistakes. 

CuiTcntly she is not taking sides. If 
Singh got his men ap{X)intcd in the party 
set-up, then the Pawar camp got a shot in 


’•Arjun Singhji 
has lost two 
Lok Sabha 
elections. And 
yet, his 
men get a 
place in the 
party 

machinery," 
says a CWC 
member 
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POLITICS 


PRAKASH HATVALNE 



Going it alone 

What Sharad Pawar wants to say, he says, without 
waiting for the high commandos permission 


Dlgvijay Singh; saved by Pawar 

the ann when she first said that she had 
been misguided on the issue of giving 
Rajya Sabha tickets to those who had 
lost the Lok Sabha elections. And 
second, when she bypassed the Tha- 
kur’s strident efforts to remove Digvijay 


• Performance In the Lok Sabha elections in Madhya Pradesh: Even 
before Pilot could submit his report on whether Digvijay Singh should be 
allowed to retain his job, Pawar had already voiced his opinion. He told the 
press that since the chief minister did not have much say in ticket distribution, 
it was unfair to expect him to ensure that all the candidates won. The blame 
must be shared by all those who decided on ticket distribution. Since Aijun 
Singh did play a major role in the matter, Pawar made more than one point with 
that comment. 

Pawar had earlier jumped the gun on the Punjab PCC chief issue by stating 
that Rajinder Kaur Bhattal should be retained even before the official 
committee could hand in its report. 


Singh as Madhya Pradesh chief mini¬ 
ster. Pawar was one of those rooting for 
Digvijay. 

There is also a need for Arjun Singh 
to get a foothold in tlie organisation. 
Whereas Pawar has good equations with 
Ahmad Patel, Ghulam Nabi Azad and 
R.K. Dhawan, the Thakur does not have 
lliis advantage. He can only count on 
strategic alliances with Tariq Anwar and 
Madhavrao Scindia. Similarly, Pawar 
holds a balance among the elected mem- 


• The coterie managing the Congress president: On the eve of the state 
Congress meet in Maharashtra, Pawar got one of his loyalists, Datta Megbe, to 
issue a statement complaining about the coterie that misguided the Congress 
president. Again, the indication was towards Aijun Singh. As Maharashtra 
was Pawar’s area of operation, he knew Singh would not be able to hire 
anybody to counter a Pawar man. 

• The Congresses reaction—or the lack of it—to the nuclear tests: Hie 
ofEcial machinery of the Congress came to a standstill while it debated for 
over two-and-a-half hours on how to react to the BJP’s nuclear initiative. But 
not Sharad Pawar. With half>an-hour of the announcement, he told television 
journalists that he welcomed the move. 

He was later rapped on the knuckles and kept out of the two-member 
coordination committee that would be dealing with the BJP on the matter. 


bers of the CWC. 

On the other hand, Sonia knows that 
at the moment Pawar is a greater threat 
to her than Arjun Singh. The Maratha is 
still feeling slighted at the way he has 
been treated. She knows that he is only 
biding time before he makes his move. 
So, it is in her own interest that she pack 
the CWC with such Pawar-baiters as 
Scindia and even Rajesh Pilot. 

The real authority lies with the No. 1. 
And the crumbs go to anyone who can 
fool the rest into believing that he is No. 
2. That is what this fight is all about. • 

PrtymSmkg^/MmwDmM 
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, The BJP must be very careful about the party's post-explosion attitude 


This is a humble 
piece of advice to 
Prime Minister 
Alai Behan Vaj¬ 
payee that he 

should not try lo 
become Saddam 
Hussein under pre¬ 
ssure from some of 
his pany collea¬ 
gues. His government has done a good 
job by giving the nod for the five nuclear 
explosions and the task is accomplished 
as tar as India is concerned. But 

^ although the PM has not given any such 

indication, certain BJP leaders want the 
government to go for a head-on collision 
with America. 

In fact, the statements of these leaders 
are not directed as much against the 
American government as against our 
own nation and have worried tne minis¬ 
try (^f finance A niimbei^ot private com¬ 
panies in the USA are against sanctions. 
They arc in ctmstanl touch w ith the Indi¬ 
an finance ministry but the statements 
and slogan shouting against the USA, 
Japan and Gennany are causing hosti¬ 
lity. The BJP leadership will have to be 
very careful about the post-explosion 
attitude of the party. We have done our 
.job and now we should not tease the 
^world and provoke others anymore. 
What we wanted to achieve we have 
achieved already. 

The BJP is planning to celebrate the 
explosions at the district level in a bid to 
get p(3litical mileage. Everyday 
hundreds of people are being brought to 
the PM’s house to congratulate him. I 
think the BJP doesn’t need all this. If i? 
understands the minds of the people, it 
should know that the entire credit has 
gone to the BJP and people arc happy 
about it. The BJP has already got politi¬ 
cal mileage. Overdoing it may 
boomerang. 

Everybody knows that this kind of a 
nuclear programme cannot be prepared 
in two months’ time. Exercise for a 
hydrogen bomb was going on for years 
together in which all the successive 
I^ governments contributed. Luckily, the 
‘ BJP got the credit because its leadership 



Indira Gandhi got the same 
kind of popularity in 1974 
after the Pokhran explosion, 
hut in a few months’ time she 
became so unpopular that 
she had to impose the 
Emergency 


agreed to carry out the explosions and 
face the consequences. Now, it should 
eoncentrate more on damage control in 
the economic area after the sanctions by 
various countries. 

We should not underestimate these 
sanctions. They may cause a lot of finan¬ 
cial problems lor India in the coming 
months. 1 do not agree with the state¬ 
ments by some Union ministers that it 
will cause more harm to America, Ger¬ 
many and Japan because we may ban the 
imports. These ministers do not under¬ 
stand that India’s share in global trade is 
only 0.8 percent, which is nothing 

Our industrialists and businessmen 
are very womed and Sensex is one of the 
obvious indications. Now the govern¬ 


ment should try to defuse the tension as 
France had done immediately after its 
nuclear explosions. We should now’ 
immediately lr>' to build the atmosphere 
conducive to beginning negotiations for 
theCTBT. 

Now there should not be any harm in 
showing our inclination for the CTBT. 
The economic situation should be Uic 
top priority on the goveniment’s agen¬ 
da. We must give a Budget which lures a 
number of foreign investors and compa¬ 
nies to invest in India If the economic 
situation deteriorates and price hike 
takes place, people will forget the pride 
of the nuclear explosion soon. 

Indira Gandhi had also got the same 
kind of popularity in 1974 after the Pok¬ 
hran explosion, but in six months’ time 
she became so unpopular that she had to 
impose the Emergency later. 

People's memoiy is very short. So tar 
Vajpayee’s approach has been balan¬ 
ced. But some hardliners of his party are 
trying to push him into a scenario in 
which he should take on the entire world 
and behave like another Saddam. He 
should pull up chief minister Sahib 
Singh Verma for issuing an advertis- 
meni on behalf of the Delhi government 
on these lines. I hope he will be careful. • 
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KUMAR 


• A Pramixl Mah*ijan wannabe. 

He wah coiispicinuisI\ ob^ urns, in 
the ariermath ot election lesulls, 
as Mahajan's ^liailoN^ Like his 
leader (his vKords). Kumai is never 
wjlIiDUt hi'. Lelliilar phone And 
though he\ ii-> mg hard to adopt 
Maha)an\ smirk, being new a! the 
game all he can manage is a 
nervous grin But give him lime 
No one was paiiieularlv 
surprised when Mahaian’s old |ob 
in the civil a\ lalion minisirv ■ ■ 
Cabinet rank and all - went to 
Kumar 


THE 

MAHAJAN 

NETWORK 





• Don't be li»oled b\ the hall-awake lo<^k The 
MP Irom C'handni Chow'k is to Mahajan w'hat the 
latter IS to Vajpayee Gocl is Mahajan's closest 
Incnd within the party Rumour has it that when 
Mahajan shifts to Atalji's old house m Saldarjung 
Road, Goel wilt then shift to Mahajan's bungalow 
in Lodi Hstaic. So that when it’s time to move out. 
the process can be reversed without an> hiccups 







• The Rajasthan CM kx)ks on 
Mahajan as the protege who can 
now perhaps leach the old war 
Imrse a trick or two Shekhawal is 
probably one of the few of 
Vajpayee’s imicr circle, whom 
Mahajan has not rubbed the wrong 
way. During the pre-election days, 
when allies had to be wrxied, both 
Mahajan and ShekhaWat flew 
down to Delhi. 


S U D H A N S H U 



MITTAL 


• A parly-worker and the fomier ABVP president 
of the Delhi University Students' Union. He is 
more or less a permanent fixture at Mahajan’s 
residence. Both Mittal and Aggarwal are often 
seen dunng Mahajan’s daily briefings at his 
house. However, when he is not busy with party 
matters, Mittal runs a flourishing tent-house 
business. So, he’s the one who usually gels to set 
up the sites for various party conventions—these 
could be either BJP or even Congress functions. 







If Mahajan’s cell Is busy, call them and he’ll 
get the message 
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T U L S i 


AGGARWAL 


• There is one thing that distinguishes the 
Mahajan Bngade — all of them carry a cellular 
phone. Sometimes, when you reach Aggarwal on 
his cell, you can hear loud disco music in the 
background Aggarss'al, of course, insists that he's 
just attending a jagran. 

He helped Mahajan broker the tie-up with the 
Biju Janata Dal iBJD) in Onssa. What few' 
realised, however, is that Aggarwal has a working 
knowledge of Onya and so was able to undersiand 
all that was discussed at the RJD headquarters. 

And the Greeks thought they had perfected the 
Trojan Horse’ 


He’s slick, he’s unscrupulous, 
he’s smart. Love him or hate 
him, Pramod Mahajan is the 
PM’s right-hand man 


is happened nearly 15 years ago. The Bharatiya Janata Party (BJP) was still a 
fledgling organisation with many dreams but small hopes. The party was trying to 
pitch itself as the Great Hindu Alternative but was finding the going lough. There 
seemed to be enonnous respect for the work that the RSS had done. But there were no 
takers for another independent mainstream political party. 

L.K. Advani, who had ordered an annual review of the party’s state units was surveying the 
result of his hard work somewhat gloomily. He had before him a pile of reports, mostly written 
in Hindi, some on pages tom out of children’s .school notebooks. On some, the ink hadn’t been 
blotted properly. The genenil impression was one of disorganisation and amateurishness. 


G 0 P I N A T H 


• Thirteen years ago, when Mahajan suggested 
that the BJP tie up with the Shiv Sena, few thought 
the alliance would work. But it ha.s not only 
survived, the Shiv Sena is also die BJP’s oldest 
alliance. 

Since Mahajan was the architect, it is only 
natural that his brother-in-law should reap the 
rewards. So, Gopinath Munde became the deputy 
CM when the Shiv Sena-BJP formed the 
government. In fact, Munde got close to Mahajan 
when the two of them shared a cell dunng the 
Emergency. It wa.s at this time that Mahajan's 
sister met Munde. 


An assistant was trying to make the best of it. 
"Look at this one," she said cheerfully. "This person 
seems to have worked hard." 

She .showed him a report which was crying out to 
be picked up. It was beautifully-produced, neatly 
typed on bond paper, inserted in a transparent file 
cover with a covering title page. It looked more like a 
project report submitted by a nervous manager to his 
CEO, than a review of activity of a party unit. 

Without even bothering to read it, Advani said: 
"That must be Pramod’s. Bus report hi tuii- Kaam 
kuchh nahin hai (The report is all tliere is to it. 
They’ve done no work)." 

And sure enough, it was a report submitted by 
Mahajan, party general secretary in the state. Since. 
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Mahajaii has been Rajya Sabha member, member of the 
BJP\ national executive, defence minister in the 13-day 
government led by Atal Bchari Vajpayee and, now, politi¬ 
cal adviser to the Prime Minister. 

And these days, Advani is saying nothing about the fla¬ 
shy, charming and efficient Pramod Mahajari, the man 
who is ollering himself as the BJP’s prime ministerial can¬ 
didate to the post-Va)payce-post-Advani-BJP 

In the hierarchy-driven, austerity-obsessed BJP, you 
could say that Mahajan has crossed the saffron curtain, 
he’s done all the hard work of getting up at 4 am to attend 


Suspicion because even 15 years ago, many in the BJP saw 
this as another way by Mahajan to make the BJP hostage to 
the Shiv Sena, a situation only he was the master of. Scepti¬ 
cism, because the Shiv Sena was a largely urban — no, 
make that Bombay — entity and many of Mahajan’s 
fnends felt that the alliance would help the Shiv Sena more 
than the BJP 

Hiiwever, Mahajan argued eloquently and passionately 
for the alliance 1'hc electoral benefits ol this were reaped 
by the BJP for several elections afterwards, though it had a 


RSS sJiaUuLs, has organised and contested elections, diplo¬ 
matically defused crises of authoiity and insecunty that oft¬ 
en conlront an aggressive doer and is now enjoying the 
free miles he has earned as a fiequcnt-Myer He’s as com¬ 
fortable in the presence of dodgy industrialists as he is with 
BJP and RSS workers, he's the one raising money lor the 
party and the Prime Minister when it is required. 

And in the last 15 years, Mahajan has learnt a lot and has 
forgotten nothing. 

W hen the BJP tied up with the Shiv Sena in Maha¬ 
rashtra to contest elections — the Shiv Sena is the 
BJP’s oldest and, arguahly, most trusted ally — there w'ere 
many who received tins with suspicion and scepticism. 




D oomsday .scenarios don't normally figure in 
•discussions with senior leaders of the sangh 
parivar. Therefore, it was peculiar to hear a 
senior member of the BJP and a veteran RSS 
strongman talk about his own diximsday scenario 
especially after the BJP's triumph with the Bomb. 

"Make Pramod [Mahajan) the Prime Minister and 
Govindacharya the president of the party, it will all be 
over [for the partyl," he said gloomily even as BJP 
workers exploded crackers outside the party office to 
celebrate the Bomb. 

Shout either of the two names in Keshav Kunj, the 
RSS headquiters in Delhi, and someone is bound to 
throw stonejv^t you. Both Miiliajan and Achiuya arc as 
different as chalk and cheese: they have different 
backgrounds and working styles, both are known for 
unorthodox tactics in dealing with adversaries. But 
there are similarities as well: both are almost the same 
age and both had their initiation in politics during 
Emergency. Seen as one of the important faces of the 
second generation of BJP leaders, Mahajan surely 
comes in for close scrutiny within 
the party. 

problem wi th Mahajan, 
says another parivar 
leader, is that "he has taken the 
methods used by his first 
political guru [Subramaniam 
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downside — the elements in the BJP opposed lo the Shiv 
Sena’s sectarian and opportunist politics only hardened 
their positions. And now, Pramod Mahajan was also their 
target. 

Few know, for instance, that to this day, former presi¬ 
dent of the BJP Murli Manohiir Joshi has never agreed tt) 
share a platform with Sena supremo Balasaheh Thackeray 
When die BJP held its plenary session in Bombay, and 
later addressed a press conterence, Joshi sat among the 
audience rather than give credibility to a pci son as superfi¬ 



cial and fascist-rninded as Thackeray. 

But the botlomline line is winning elections. Who cares 
about intellectual arguments? 

Despite all the problems, the BJP-Shiv Sena alliance 
ha'- won election after election — except the most crucial 
one, the Lok Sabha election of 1098. Wh> the BJP lv»st 
Mahaiashtra this tune is aruulicr issue — and loi what it is 
wonh, the wave swept Mahajan away as well. Rut Maha¬ 
jan stands by the alliance. "1 don’t think Bal Thackeiay is a 
liability for us. And the BJP-Shiv Sena alliance has proved 



Swainy] too seriously". In fact, it is 
clear after talking with a cross-section 
of leaders of the BJP and other 
affiliates of the RSS, that Mahajan is 
seen with suspicion but accepted only 
because the current phase of coalition 
politics forces the BJP lo have its own 
juggler who has the ability to negotiate 
as well as go for the jugular when 
needed. 

Though starling out with the RSS in 
the early 1970s, Mahajan has 
increasingly alienated himself from 
the RSS trjilitionalists since the 
mid-1980s when as general sec retary 
of the BJP during Advani’s fir^ t 
tenure, he earned the ire^of the 
leadership by resorting lo what a 
senior ie^er claimed "dubious 
methods". The.se included forging 
close links with a paiticular industrial 
group, frequently meeting power 
brokers and diplomats, and regularly 
gracing plush suites in upmarket 
hotels in the capital. 

An RSS source said that since the 
. late 1980s, the sangh parivarh 2 is 
increasingly realised that "copy book 
morality" could not take the BJP to 
power. The reliance on Mahajan is 
thus understood in this context. But the 
grouse against him is that Mahajan has 
flowed himself to be "co-opted by the 
plush environs" he had to have around 
in order to do his job. 









Added to this is the undercurrent of 
tension between him and ; 

Govindacharya. While no one is ; 

willing to accept it, and many in the 
BJP liken their relationship to the 
Vajpaycc-Advani tic, there is 
definitely a clear distinction between ; 
theyVio/rz-carrying Govindacharya and ■ 
the sophisticated Mahajan. But given 
the situation that the B jp has to tide 
over tor the next few years, there is no 
way that Mahajan C£in be dispensed 
with. 

Being a "performer" also emails 
Mahajan being left with few friends.' 
Each of his actions come in for greater 
scrutiny than other low-profile leaders 
who do precious little but gather for 
"internal discussions" at Keshav Kunj 
or elsewhere, Mahajan is considered 
"evil" by many within the RSS clan, 
but a necessary one. 

The RSS is actually divided into 
two camps: one is a set of people w'ho 
say Mahajan must be encouraged, 
because that’s the only way the RSS 
can control him; another which says 
the sangh can do without person.^ of 
Mahajan’s dubious manipulative 
skills. 

This much is clear: Mahajan’s skills 
have achieved what few have been 
able to do before — sow dissension 
even in the RSS. • 

Mlattfsm Mukh0fimlhymy/N0w DmiM 


No one is willing to accept the 
undoNvrrent of tension 
between Mahajan and 
Govindacharya and many in the 
BJP liken their relationship to 
the Vajpoyee-Advani tie 


- to be tried and tested," he told Sunday. 

\ th0 1 lowcvcr, like most mature politicians, Mahajan has not 

let the success or otherwise of an alliance limit him politi¬ 
cally. Over the last few years, especially since the 13-day 
government of the BJP, Mahajan has conspicuously deve¬ 
loped and cultivated his own base in the party, as much as 
• ^ extending the base of the BJP. A Mahajan follower 

^ III ¥H® vvill have a cellphone, he might even have a 

1^ cai and, nearly always, he will be seen to be living beyond 

■P his means, BJP leaders rarely practise the politics of the 

back-stab against each other— their intrigue is more the 
nudge-nudge-wink-wink type. And there is a lot of nudg- 
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ing and winking about Mahajan’s buying power 

F or Mahajan, money is impoiianl. But power is much 
more imporlani. He learnt this during the 13-day 
govemn\ent of the BJP 

When Atal Behan Vajpayee bowed out alter 13 days 
unable to reach the majiMily, he told rneruls he regretted 
only two things One was the mistake he made m appoint¬ 
ing Mahajan deicnec minister at the cost ol annoying 


such an imporlani portfolio); and the other was to have reli¬ 
ed too much on the possibility of breaking off a section of 
the Congress so that his government could survive. For 
this he had depended on Mahajan, who was unable to 
deliver. 

To be fair to Mahajan, he did try. Intensive consulta¬ 
tions were held with Congress MPs like Praful Patel and 
Suresh Kalmadi However, all this turned out to be a damp 
squib- Mahajan learnt how important it was to have 


senior BJP leaders like .Sikandar Bakht (who sulked 
because he thought Mahajan w'as too junior to be given 



Jhoias? No. 


linvttuiiii 


La dolce vita is Pramod Mahajan’s 
motto—and to hell with the Ram 
Mandir and the Rath Yatras 


R arely seen without his smirk or cellphone, 
Mahajan could easily be mistaken for a 
Congressman rather than one who’s risen from 
the ranks as a pracharak in the sanghparivar. He is 
media-savvy; has rich industrialist friends; and though 
he says he doesn’t enjoy buying gadgets, he worships at 
the altar of technology, surrounding himself with the 
latest gizmos. "In fact, the only latest thing he doesn’t 
have is a watch, since he says flaunting an ostentatious 
watch is the height of bad taste," says a party worker. 

And above all, the 49-year-old Pramod Mahajan 
loves the good life. 

"What is wrong in living comfortably?" argues a 
friend. "What others do behind closed doors, Pramod 
does openly." Maybe, but docs he have to live .so 
comfortably in the first place? This is not what the 
jhola-carrying ideology is all about. But in his favour, 
it is arguable whether all ihc jhola-csirrying cadres live 
as simply as they used to. 

More to the point, the RSS knows that it cannot do 
without this smooth-talking, well-connected 
Maharashtrian Brahmin. Which is why they let him get 
away with his five-star lifestyle. And Mahajan is not 
apologetic of his friends either. So what if these are 


Mahajan is 
media-savvy, 
has rich 
industrialist 



friends, and 
worships at the 
altar of 
technology, 
surrounding 
himself with 
jthe lot * 
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friends in other parties, and for this reason, the Bhandara 
seat was not contested seriously by the BJPin the 1998 elec¬ 
tion he inanaged to persuade even the RSS to leave the 
seat for Patel. 

Mahajan had been known as Advam’s blue- 
eyeef boy. >Vbatcver his personal feelings about Mahajan, 
Advani has always been protective about juniors in the par¬ 
ty and he had helped Mahajan harness his talents. The iden¬ 
tification with Advani had helped Mahajan, who had made 


es please 


hidustriaJists and hoteliers like the Ambanis, 
Nait^h Ooel (Jet Airways) or Shiv Jatia (owner of the 
H3fatt Regency). ’T c(^e from the commercial capital, 
so one is bound to make friends with the business 
community.'’ he said. 

At present, however, he has little time for leisure. 

His wjrk day begins at 7 am (as shown in his classic 
Titan watch). He puts in 45 minutes of exercise on the 
walker machine (Mahajan moves at the speed of 
six-and-a-haif km per 40 minutes) and then it’s over to 
Race Course Road. 

Gizmos dominate his life here. "Arrey mhin, palm 
phone to bekaar hota hat*' he tells somei^ne on the 
phone, who is seeking his advice on what telephone to 
buy. "The PM will speak for 75 seconds, so you can 
crank up your machines accordingly," he was telling 
harried TV crews on 11 May, the day Atal Behari 
Vajpayee told the world India had a bomb. And, sure 
enough, the PM spoke f«»r 74 seconds and snsiiled for 
two. At the same press conference, when reporters 
began quarrelling about which microphones should be 
ke^t where, Mahajan got up and quietly placed all the 
microphones near the speakers. "You can use your 
cameras to record, and the microphones will pick up 
the PM’s voice better near the speakers," he explained 
catefiiliy to reporters who were howling like fractious 
children. 

Mahajan^s fascination is for technology that makes 
^ life easier fbryou: like telephones (he has several, 
>xiiichcails^ mayhem when they ring all together, 
indtldiilg his cellphone), like the many ultramodern 
TV sets in hts office and home, like the Bomb which 
iK>man3^{m:^tems.,.UnlikeC!h 
wboiias an esoteric appreciation pf all that 
': do for you, Mahajan likes technology 

dutt can be made Co woik for you. 

With ati dds, them is little time for pursuit of the 
irithpferplteasijim of life~ such as reading (would you 
bdievethe ipan was a teadier before he Joined the Jana 
Sangh?) and listening to Gfaulam Ali and Lata 
. tapes, Drmaybe just watching Hindi 

mows, fo fecL he was heard grumbling that he 
douldn’t ffaid the time to watch the Titanic on tape, even 
thocidh he*d already seen the movie in the theatre once 
. befom(bjiitthm,theBJPis very fond of re-nins). And, 

. flM>^Maiui|andidfKAcayln 

many peoptegUiming for huh\^ • 


use of it. But the time had come to change godfathers. 

Therefore, it wasn’t Just Vajpayee’s foster-daughter 
Namita who was sui7)nscd to see Mahajan on Vajpayee's 
birthday on 25 December, 1 *^97. It was one of the rare birth¬ 
days Vajpayee had spent in Delhi. Mahajan had arrived ear¬ 
ly in the morning to wish him. And he stayed on for live 
hours after that. Vajpayee was pleasant to Mahajan with¬ 
out being too encouraging. It w as Namita, the blunt and oul- 
sfK:)ken daughter, who asked Mahajan: "Can I ask you a 
question? Who invited you here''" 

He laughed that question away. He was still working. 
Meanwhile, Advani's eyes and ears reported to him what 
was going on. For some time it appeared that Mahajan had 
fallen between two stools — he had been shaken off by 
Advani, but Vajpayee w'as not prepared to hug him to his 
bosom. 



A few elements In the BJP still e|ipese 
the Shiv Sena's sectarian anil 


oppertunist pelitics. To this day, Murll 
Mnnehor Jeshi hos never agreed to 
shore n platform with Sena supremo 
Balasoheh Thackeray 


B ill Mahajan recovered quickly. He tried another route 
to 7 Safdarjung Road. This lime he invested in a person 
he knew Vajpayee would never quc.stion, nor refuse. This 
was Ranjan Bhattacharya, Namita's husband and Vaj¬ 
payee’s foster son-in-law. 

Bhattacharya, a pleasant but pragmatic young man, 
realised that once Vajpayee left PMO, no one would 
bother to come calling. Mahajan offered a partnership. A 
partnership was struck to mutual advantage. Pramixl got 
the entry into the house; Bhattacharya got the chance to see 
the ways of the world without compromising himself 
Mahajan had nothing to lose but his freedom which he was 
willing to give up gladly. 

It was because of Bhattacharya that Mahajan is where 
he is today. Although he kept saying he would not be a 
minister, his efforts were to clinch a position where he 
would have power and re.sponsibility. The latter was nilcd 
out when he found to his consternation that he had lost the 
election. Ilic former he was sure he could still secure. 
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Rajaslhan chief minister Bhairon Singh Shekhawat 
expressed some vague desire to join Vajpayee’s FMO. 
There was talk about Jaswant Singh being inducted. But it 
was Mahajun who became political adviser to the Prime 
Minister. In the past, Jitendra Prasada was the political 
secretary to the Congress president, as Mahajan’s fnend 
l ulsi Aggarwal pointed out. But Mahajan was adviser to 
the Prime Minister — and not to the party president. 

This IS a first, so it is not surprising that Mahajan defines 
the job as ho goes along. There was an uproar w hen ho was 
given Cabinet rank; and there would even be more of an 
uproar (from within his own party) il he attended any of 
the Cabinet meetings. So Mahajan stays away. 

Yet It falls to him to bnef the press every' evening on 
w hat transpired between the Prime Minister and his collea¬ 
gues in the government. In fact, the daily briefings attract a 
larger crowd than the party’s official meetings at the BJP 
headquarters. And for once party officials are happy with 
Mahajan’s work. "The party’s point of view comes across 
instead of il being attributed to various partisan sources," 
said a party official. In fact, thanks to Mahajan, the BJP has 
become more open and transparent m its functioning — 
there are those who prefer his congenial style to Sushma 
Swaraj who used to purse her lips when an awkward ques¬ 
tion w'as asked or to Venkaiah Naidu who simply accuses 
the questioner of being a ‘Congress-plant’. 

B ut then Mahajan knows he has to win as many friends 
as he can. Which is why when he was asked to step in 
to ensure that his friend Vijay Ciocl vacated the Sadar seat 
(Delhi) for M.L. Khurana, he immediately obliged. (Khu- 
rana had to be accommodated at the fok Sabha to remove 
the threat to Sahib Singh Verma’s chief ministership.) 

Mahajan persuaded his friend to shift to the Chandni 
Chowk seat — where Goel would have to compete with 
the Congress stalwart J.P Aggarwal But Mahajan promis¬ 
ed Goel that he would win. 

Mahajan then put his henchman Sudhanshu Mittal on 
the job. "The Vi jay Goel camp then unofficially sponsored 
a Muslim candidate to stand from Janata Dal," recalls a 
Mahajan-baiter. "This polarised the Muslim votes away 
from the Congress, thereby reducing Aggarwal’s vote- 
bank." And in the end, Goel won — even though it was a 
close shave of a mere 4,(X)() votes. Mahajan nearly lost a 
friend there. 

But then he loves to live dangciously. There are few 
within the party who can afford to flirt with both the Vaj¬ 
payee and the Advani camps. As his friend Goel points 
out: "He has such a good equation with both that I am jeal¬ 
ous of him." 

So far he has got away with it. For how long, depiends on 
his ability to walk this particular tightrope. But il was Vaj¬ 
payee himself who pointed out in the early Fightics (when 
he was the BJP president) during an interview to 
Gentleman (where else?) that though there were many pro¬ 
mising young talents within the parly...out of these, Pra- 
mexi Mahajan would be the most sought after. 

1 his IS probably one of the reasons why the RSS does 
not subsenbe to the Gentleman magazine. Equally, this 
does answer Mahajan’s detractors. Maybe, just maybe, 
there is a very gmxJ reason why Mahajan got his current 
job. • 

AMI MuHinlm mnd PHym Smltgal/N^w Delhi 


"Why is this 

ABUSE 

reserved only for me?" 

Mahajan vehemently denies his 
‘Mr Fixer' image 



Vajpayeeji and Advaniji are 
our tallest leaders. I can only 
humbly say that I am net 
serving individual 
personalities, I am serving a 
party. It Is as good as asking a 
child If you love your mom or 
dad more. The child always 
soys, both 
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Q: It’s been a little over a month since you took over as 
political adviser to the PM. How did you manage to 
make so many enemies in such a short lime? 

A: I’m not awaic of any utciincs 

Q: But were you surpr ised when the PM offered you 
this job? 

A: I don’t know wlial (nht r people were expceting.,.! did 
not expect this i (lase been working in this party for 
the las! 25 years 1 heeame the '.tale general ^eerelary of 
Maharashlra in ld78. So it's not like I w alked into this par¬ 
ty jiisl yesteiday 

Q: The perception, however, is that haur kur ke bhi aap 
jeetgaye* 

A: Ndhin, tmiiti disc to nohin kdhoon^d Lckin pat /ns sdd/ 
kddm Icdrnc kc hddiljob sorkin ham, if the Prime Minister 
thought in his own wisdom that I can assist him in this 
role...why he chose me and not any Ixxiy else.. I think these 
questions can only be answered by the PM and not me. 
How can I tell you w hy he chose rne'^ 

Q; A lot of people, however, say that it was not the PM 
who chose you as much as the fact that your name was 
recommended by Ranjan Bhattacharya, his foster 
soR'in-law. 

A: I don't know who thinks this, but this is not a reflection 
on me. It is a reflection on the PM that he is not able to 
choose his men. These kinds of allegations are accusa¬ 
tions, not against me, but against him. As far as I know the 
Prime Minister — he is neither inllueiiccd by his family, 
nor by his friends. This insults his authority. 1 don’t have to 
answer to this charge. It is absurd. 

Q: So you maintain that this elevation owes nothing to 
your friendship with Ranjan. 

A: No, I don’t think Ranjan plays any jxditical role. And I 
don’t think Vajpayceji lakes decisions on what Ranjan 
tells him. In this country, whenever people become PMs or 
Presidents, their relatives naturally come into Rkus and 



Mahaian with Jaswant Singh, A.B. Vaipoyne 
and George Fernandes: over the Inst few 


years, he has developed and cvltivofed his 
own hnse In the BJP 

baseless stones are printed about them. This is just one of 
them. 

It's all rumours. You are telling me that there are 
rumours that Vajpayceji has appointed me because of Ran¬ 
jan. I have read the gossip columns saying that Advaniji 
has apjx)inied me to keep an eye on Vajpayceji and Ranjan 
both. I’hcse are all absurd stones 

Q: Now that you mention Advani — earlier you were 
perceived as an Advani man. Now that Vajpayee’s star 
is on the rise, you seem to have sw itched over. 

A: First of all, Vajpayeeji’s star was aiw'ays on tlie rise. 
And these titles in politics —that a paniciilar leader is a par¬ 
ticular big leader’s man — are given by the media. If you 
ask me, I am serv ing the BJP; and Vajpayceji and Advaniji 
arc our tallest leaders, f can only humbly say that I am not 
serving individual personalities, I am serving a parly. It is 
as good as asking a child if you love your mom or dad 
more. The child always says, both 

If Advaniji had given me a job helping him in the home 
ministry, I would have done that job. 1 only do whatever 
job is given to me. 

Q: Why do you think you were given this job? 

A: Thai’s a question that must be pul to the PM. Not to me. 
I can't answer this question. 

Q: Was the job given to you because you are considered 
to he a political fixer; someone who is perceived to he 
close to the business community; and that you would 
be a useful person? 

A: (Smiles) First thing, I am ready io accept the last senten¬ 
ce — that somebody has given me a Job thinking that I 
would be useful. But I don’t think the PM of the country 
needs an adviser who has connections with businessmen 
or who is a fixer. 
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Is everyone vrho runs 
a cenlitien government 
n fixer? Would you call 
MrJaswanlSingha 
fixer because he 
contacted Jayalalitha 
and sorted out the 
problems there? 



Q: You are called the ClI (Confederation of Indian 
Industries) of the BJP. 

A: (Smiles) Well, it's a prestigious insUtufion Hvery Prime 
Minister has gone to that insiiiulion So what is w rong with 
that? See, I come tiom the commercial capital of the 
country. And when you come from the commetcial capi¬ 
tal. you get to know inclusinalists Knowing indusiriahsis 
IS no crime; but if someone can show me one piece (’>f paper 
saying that 1 have supported one industrialist or opposed 
another, then one can say that I am supporting individuals 
But what is wrong in supporting Indian industry^ m policy 
matters? Today, politics is all abtiut the economy 

Q: And what about the other charge of being a political 
fixer? 

A: Can you explain what that terms means'^ My knowledge 
of English is very' limned 

Q: It\ limited when you want it to be. 

A: No, w'hat is fixer? Define it. and (hen I can explain. 

Q: A political fixer is very important especially in a coali¬ 
tion government. IPs someone who can make deals and 
keep all the partners together; works out alliances like 
you did with the B.|D in Oris.sa... 

A: Sec, that is what I mean The word fixer .if it is someo¬ 
ne who can keep coalition governments going, then that 
makes me a fixer. That means every body who runs a coali¬ 
tion government is a fixer? The communists are fixers 
because they run coalitions in Keral.i and Bengal ' The L'E 
leaders are fixers because they run a united fVoni'^ 

Then why is this abuse reserved only for me? Anybody 
who is managing coalitions should be called a fixer. If I do 
my best to keep a coalition smooth, then is that so wrong? 
Would you call Mr Jaswanl Singh a fixer because he con¬ 
tacted Jayalalitha and sorted out the problems there’^ 

Q: 1 think Somnath Chatterjec has pre-empted me on 
that one. 

A: No, leave that (>ut. Would you call him a fixer? Would 
you call Hai kishen Singh Siirjeet also a fixer? 


h: (Sounds sicnuincly hurt) Yes, it may he. Once Goebbels 
(Na/i propaganda minister) said that if you tclfa lie hundr¬ 
ed times, people believe it. Sometimes, il works the other 
way round as well. If one story is pnnleA.1 against you, your 
hundred explanations won’t wash out that image. I take it 
as a professional ha/aicl Can someone prove the allega¬ 
tions against mc‘^ That’s all I ask — for a little bit of proof 
Nobody hothcis. 

The problem is that ifsomebiHly says that I am an arrog¬ 
ant person and this is written once —then like Cux:hbcls 
said, it IS taken as the truth aftci that. Nobexly comes and 
asks me. Nobody checks up. 

Q: You wouldn't call yourself arrogant? 

A: No, 1 am not anogani. 1 can only say that I am emphatic 
and I am iirticulate when I put acrtiss my viewpoint. 
Emphasis while speaking does not mean that you arc 
arrogant. 

Q: There are others who are articulate but they are not 
called arrogant. 

A: I am also vcr\ surprised that stimeonc can call me arro¬ 
gant. When someone tells you that ‘FYamod is iirroganf, 
why don’t you ask him what he means? How can 1 reply? I 
cannot answci because I am not. 

Q: Could it be that your meteoric rise has rubbed 
people the wrong way? 

A: (Ljiu^hs) I have not rubbed anyone the nght or wrong 
way. fhe problem is that you don’t have any medicine for 
jealousy. If you had, I would have patented il, Uiken one 
myself and disinbuted the rest. 

Q: Why? People even say you are Prime Minister 
material. 

A: I don't really think that 1 am prime ministerial material. 
There are few dozens in the BJP who are ifiore prime mini¬ 
sterial material than me. And neither am I in the queue for 
It. lam satisfied where I am. 

(Adds with a smile) The funny thing is that the same 
people who say that 1 iun not capable of this job, say that I 
am aspiring to be Prime Minister. Isn’t there a contradic¬ 
tion there? • 
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Q: Then it must be something with your image? 
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SIGNS OF STRAIN 


Relations between the Trinamul 
Congress and the BJP sour before the 
panchayat elections in West Bengal 

B arely three months after the Lok vSabhapolls, the 
Tnnainul Congress-BJP alliance in West Bengal 
is facing ajoll In the panchayat elections schedu¬ 
led to be held on 2S May, the Tnnamul-BJP com¬ 
bine has failed to reach an understanding in seve¬ 
ral seats in the ihree-ticr—(iram Panchayat, Panchayat Saini- 
ly and Zilla Paiishad —electoral contest. So far, the two part¬ 
ies have reached an understanding in only 65 per cent seats 
and in the rest, both the parlies have put up candidates against 
each olhei. 

()l the 5^),000 seats, the Trinamul has put up candidates in 
roughly seats while the BJP in 20,(KM)odd seats. At 

the Cjiain Panchayat level, out of 4S),221 seats, the BJP has 
lielded candidates in 20,550 and the frinamul in 51,576 seals. 
In the Panchayat Samity, out of S,515 seats, BJP is contesting 
in .2,401 and the Trinamul in 6.448 seals. Thus, m about 1,500 
seats the two parlies aie contcMing independently And at the 
/ilia Parishad level, the Trinamul anil the BJP are contesting 
separately in more thaiTJOt) seals. 

The stale BJP leaders say that the Trinamul Congress’ (TC) 
announcement before the filing of nominations lliat it would 
contest in all the scats m panchayat created misunderstanding. 
The Tnnamul insiders, however, believe it w'as the aiTogaiice 
of Tapan Sikdar, the stale BJP president-and the ground realit¬ 
ies in the rural areas that compelled the T(' to lake such a stand. 

"Sikdar can’t fathom his strength. He doesn’t want to 
accept the immense populanty of Mamata. What can we do? 
We cannot give in our advantage to his immaturity," said Tri¬ 
namul MP Sudip Bandopadhyay. 

Senior BJP leaders, however, refuse to accept that he is sole¬ 
ly responsible for this situation "This is not true. How can 
you hold only Sikdar responsible? In fact, he has never deman¬ 
ded anything out of turn. But it’s the Trinamul’s statement to 
the press which jeopardised the ongoing seat-adjustment dia¬ 
logue between the two parties," said BJP state vice-president 
Muzzaffar Khan. "Tapan Sikdar is being made a scapegoat," 
added Bansilal Soni. the BJP central observer in West Bengal. 

P roblems regarding seat-sharing between the two parlies 
began from the moment the panchayat elections were 
announced. Riding the wave of popularity, Mamata Banerjee 
wants to use this election to consolidate her position in the 
rural belt. This being the last major election before the Assem¬ 
bly polls due in early 2001, it could well decide Mamata’s futu¬ 
re in the stale. 

No wonder Banerjee. emboldened by the ever-increasing 
number of Congressmen joining her party, has put up candida¬ 
tes in all the seats. "Over the years, I have worked hard and 
I now it will be a harakiri if we give away seats indiscriminate¬ 
ly. You’ve to assess where your .strength lies. After all, what 



Mamata: panchayat polls will be an acid test for her 


In the panchayat elections, the 
Trinamul Congress and the BJP 
have reached an understanding in 
only 65 per cent seats. And in the 
rest, both the parties have put up 
candidates against each other 
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"Mamata is responsible for 
the fracas" 

Believes Tapan Sikdar 

Suite BJP president and lone MP Jrom West Ben^ah Tapan Sikdar is being 
held responsible for the party's souring of relations with Mamata Banerjee 
and Trinamul Congress before the panchayat elections in the state. While 
denying this allegation, Silulcir is going all out to ensure that the BJPperforms 
better in the 1998 rural polls. Only then, he feels, he will be vindicated that the 
BJP by Itself is a force to reckon with. Excerpts from the inteniew: 

Q: Why did the relationship 
between the two partners sour? 

A: Trinamul Congress wants to use 
the BJP as an inslmnient for its 
political benefits in West Bengal. No 
wonder they have put up candidates 
against us in the panchayat polls. But 
the BJP won’t take this lying down. 

Q: Trinamul leaders allege that 
you're against an understanding 
in the panchayat polls? 

A: I challenge them to point out 
w here I have said that I don’t want an 
understanding. Let them prove 
whether I said that the BJP must be 
given certain percentage of scats or 
else, it will not contest the rural 
elections unitedly. And also that the 
BJP will field candidates against the 
Tnnamul in all the seats 


Q; Then why did things go wrong? 

A: Mamata Baneijec is entirely responsible for the fracas. vShe is out to deny 
the importance of the BJP in West Bengal. And the Trinamul is going all out to 
show that the BJP is a non-entity in the slate How can you do that ? Mamata 
Banerjee should realise the reality 

Q: Why did the BJP send its central observer to Calcutta? 

A: Kailashpali Mishra is our regular observer and he can come as many times 
as he wants. What’s wrong in that? On the contrary, we feel his presence 
helped us to convey to the parly high command that obstacles were not created 
by the BJP. I even challenge the central leadership to prove that I’m 
responsible for the present stale of affairs. 

Q: C'an’t you and Mamata Banerjee resolve the problem? 

A: Of course, I’m ready. But Mamata feels that none otherthan A.B. Vajpayee 
or L.K. Advani are worth sitting with. She has continuously attacked me with 
derogatory remaiks, but still I have not reacted. Because I want to reach an 
understanding with the Trinamul; people also want it. 

Q: Then where’s the problem? 

A: You sec. the Trinamul doesn’t want the BJP to conte.st the Zilla Parishad 
polls. It is a calculativc step. If the Trinamul manages to consolidate at the 
Zilla Parishad level they can easily do away with the BJP in the Assembly 
polls in future. And that serves its puipose. But the BJP has increased its 
strength over the years and that fact has to be accepted. 




Tapan Sikdar addressing a 
meeting: a victim of 
circumstances? 


nutters ,s winning ihc scat," 
said Mrimala 

To discuss the modalities of seal 
adjustjuent. the first meeting Ixrtween 
the two parties iixik place in March at 
the residence of Panka) Bancijee, the J'C 
chairman The meeting was attended by 
Pankai Hanoi jee, Ajil Panja, Mukul Koy 
and Shovandeb Chaitapadhyay of the 
rnnamul And Irom the BJP, Par ash 
Datta and Mu//attar Khan, the parly 
vicc-ptesidcnts, state general secretary 
Rahul Sinha and Badal Bhaltacharya 
vA cie present. 

J'hc discussions ended on an amica¬ 
ble note. "But immediately after the mee¬ 
ting, contradictory' statements from the 
rC and the BJP tamps were reported in 
the media. Both Sikdar and Banerjee 
slammed against each other and this 
demoralised the cadres," said a BJP 
Icadci. Ajit Panja immediately under¬ 
took liamage-control measures to save 
the situation. And another round of mee¬ 
ting was held by the leaders of the BJP 
and lYinamul at Panja’s house on 16 
April. And the following resolution was 
passed: 

• rnnamul will not field candidates in 
the tueas where the BJP won in the 1993 
panchayat polls. 

• Areas where BJP came second last 
lime, the Trinamul won’t put up 
candidates. 
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NEWSWATCH 



• Finally, wherever adjustment is neees- 
sary it will be done. 

"Fverybody aeccpled the minutes and 
I was mroiincd that even J apan Sikdar 
had no objeetion to it," said Panja But 
on the very nexl day, Man.ata l^ancrjee. 
dccUired that I'C would pul lo candida¬ 
tes in all the panchavat seats, i ointed out 
the BJJ’ leaders. ‘'We^eculdn’t behe\c 
It," said Rahul Sinha 


R ealising the serious implicatums of 
the misundeistanding between the 
two parties, Panja eonlactciJ Prime Mini¬ 
ster A B Vajpayee and home minister 
L, K Advani over telephone at (jandhi- 
nagai and apprised them of the siluation. 
Next day, the BJP cential observer Kai- 
lashpati Mishia wms sent to Calcutta to 
sort out the problem. And since then, 
Mishia visited Calcutta thrice to help 
reach an undetstanding on seat sharing. 

"But despite his sincere efforts noth- 
tng materialised. Sikdat thinks different¬ 
ly from other BJP leadeis and that has 
affected the chances of a truce before the 
polls Perhaps, the results of the polls 
will open his eyes," said Panja 

But will this fiasco affect the pros¬ 
pects of the Trinamul and the BJP at the 
hustings? Not really, says political ana¬ 
lysts. At the Gram Panchayat and Pan- 
chayal Samity levels, adjustments have 
more or le.ss been made. But at the Zilla 
Parishad level the two parlies have decid¬ 
ed to take on each other. And there too, if 
there is an anti-establishment vole, 
people will elect either the BJP or the Tri¬ 
namul candidates. 

”In 1993 panchayat elections there 


"Tapan Sikdar is hand in glove 
with the CPKM)..." 

Ajit Panja on why the talks with the BJP failed 

Former Union minister and Trinamul MP Ajit Panja has played a crucial 
role as a mediator to settle the seat-adjustment problem between the Trinamul 
Congress and the BJP in the forthcoming panchayat polls. In fact, his 
Herculean efforts and immense negotiation skills have enabled the tw^o parties 
to reach an understanding in 60 percent of the seats they are contesting. 
However, Panja blames Tapan Sikdar for jeopardising the chances of 
reaching an understanding in the remaining seats. Excerpts from 
the interview: 

Q: State BJP leaders allege that 
your party’s statements to the 
press that It would contest the 
panchayat polls alone led to this 
impasse^ 

A; Wrong. There was no such 
statements. The BJP is intentionally 
trying to frustrate a smooth alliance. 

And the man behind this is Tapan 
Sikdar. 

Q: Why do you blame Tapan 
Sikdar? 

A; He is playing a very risky game of 
one-upmanship: that * Pm greater 
than Mamala\ Let the people decide 
who is greater. I told the BJP leaders 
lime and again that please honour the 
verdict of the people. DonT play 
with the electorates, it can be suicidal 
before the hustings. 

Q: But isn’t the BJP abiding? 

A: No. Not the BJP leadership in general, but Tapan Sikdar alone. Sikdar is 
irresponsible and is deliberately doing this. You see, the problem with him is 
that he fails to understand that Mamata is Mamata after 25 years of struggle 
and Tapan is Tapan in 25 weeks. Nobody knew him before his victory in Dum 
Dum Lok Sabha elections in February this year. 

Q: But why is Tapan Sikdar doing this? 

A: I don’t know. But definitely he is sabotaging our efforts. Sikdar is out to 
destroy the Trinamul and thi.s will only benefit the Left Front. I can only say 
that he is hand in glove with the CPKM) <ind is trying to prevent the Trinamul 
Congress from doing well in the panchayat polls. And Sikdar is doing this 
either by choice or for career interests. 



were 74,(K)0 seals. And the CPl(M) 
couldn’t reach an understanding in more 
than 14,0(KJ seats with its partners. This 
lime too, there are about 5,000 seats 
where the CPI(M) has failed to reach an 
understanding with its partners. So such 
things arc common And considering 
our alliance which is relatively new, hic¬ 
cups arc natural," said Muzzalfar Khan. 


Indeed, even Sudip Bandt^padhyay 
feels that .sounng t)f relationship with 
the BJP won’t have much effect in the 
polls. "People arc looking forw'ml to 
oust the Left Front and they believe that 
only Dull and the Trinamul can do that. 
So they will vote accoidingly " 

But is Tapan Sikdar listening? • 
Artndam Smrkar/Caicutta 
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_ N M GHATATE 

THE RIGHT TO 

CHANGE 



The BJP is in favour of a total 
constitutional review.'. What does 
this entail? Here is the first of a 
series of articles on the changes that 
the Indian Constitution needs 


To have an efficient, stable and accounta- 
bic sysiem of governance in India, we 
have adopted the parliamentary sysiem 
of democracy based on the British 
model, and have incorporated in it fede¬ 
ralism and fundamental rights from the 
American Constitution. But over one- 
fourth of the life of free India was spent 
under the shadow of the Emergency 
when democracy and fundamental 
rights were placed at the mercy of those in power. President’s 
Rule has been imposed on the states more than 100 times, sus¬ 
pending federalism. Legislation by ordinance is no longer an 
exception. Accountability of the executive to the legislature, 
the hallmark of the parliamentary sysiem. is the foremost 
casualty of ihc Anti-Defection Law. Existence of Parliament 
for its normal term of five years has become an exception. Cor¬ 
ruption and the consequent criminalisation of politics have 
plagued the country. Every aberration is sought to be justified 
in the name of a systems failure. 

As a result, the rallying call of constitutional justice— soci¬ 
al, economic and constitutional rights to citizens — has beco¬ 
me a cry in the wilderness. Against this reality, I believe the 
Constitution requires an empirical review. 

Some more urgent reforms are stipulated as follows: 

The Anti-Defection Law, ushered in by the 52nd Constitu¬ 
tional Amendment in 1985, was meant to put a stop to the poli¬ 
tics of ‘aya ram gaya ram '. It stipulated that if more than one- 
third legislators left the party, it would be viewed as a split — 
otherwise it would be considered ‘defection’ and those involv¬ 
ed would lose their seats. This disqualification was applied 
even if the MPs did not vote according to the dictates of the par¬ 
ty to which they belonged. And the Speaker was to decide the 
question of di.squalification. 

This amendment has proved that often the cure is worse 
than the disease! It allows wholesale, but not retail, defection. 
Unlike in Britain, the Speaker in the Indian Parliament is not 


JAWAHARLAL NEHRU SIGNING THE CONSTITUTION: Our 

experience in working the Constitution during the last 
50 years is far from satisfactory. A comprehensive 
review of the Constitution brooks no delay 


above party politics as there is no firm tradition of the Speaker 
being elected unopposed. The most disastrous consequence 
of this amendment is that it has made virtual dictators of party 
high commands. A legislator is compelled to vote ignoring 
the voice of his conscience. As a result, the executive is no lon¬ 
ger accountable to the legislature. So even if an Emergency is 
imposed on mala fide grounds and democracy suspended, Par¬ 
liament can do nothing but watch helplessly. 

THE SAFEGUARDS provided to prevent or withdraw the 
Emergency have become meaningless. If power goes into 
wrong hands and they have two-thirds majority in Parliament, 
the country can again be pushed into the dark days of internal 
Emergency. As Article 83 allows extension of Parliament by 
one year at a lime, dictatorship can continue indefinitely with¬ 
out having to hold elections. Suggestions that if a person 
defects, he must seek election and that it is the Election Com¬ 
mission, not the Speaker, that must decide on the issue of dis¬ 
qualification, arc ad hoc remedies. 
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When I emergency is decLiral under Ariieic when Indi¬ 
a’s seeiirily is threatened, the six freedoms spelt out in Article 
19 such as right to freedom ol speech and expiession. to move 
throughout the counliy, to assemble peacefully arul lorm asso¬ 
ciations are suspended under Article 3.SS. Is this really neces¬ 
sary'^ These freedoms arc not absolute. Laws can be passed 
imposing reasonable restrictions on these rights m the mteresl 
of the geneial public, siweieignty and integrity ol India There¬ 
fore, if an l‘mergency is imposed, aiul laws curtailing these 
rights arc passed, the couil will uphold it il the restrictions arc 
reasonable 

The catch is- the government would have to face the court. 
But the government which does not want to face the court can- 



THE INDIAN PAHLIAMENT: One can consider adopting 
the presidential system, which is not as responsive as 
the parliamentary one but it has the advantage of 
stability 


not claim to be denioci alic 

Under Article 359, the President can suspend ail lundamciv 
tal rights which could have a bearing on the security ot India 
except the right to life and liberty (Article 21), and protccliiMi 
in respect ol conviction of offences (Article 20) But why 
should several valuable lights which have nothing to do w itli 
the security of India also stand suspenilecP Such as the right 
not to he discriminatory on the giounds ot religion, race, 
caste, sex or place of birth (Article 15); abolition ol untoucha- 
bility (Article 17); abolition of titles confened by any loicign 
state (Article 18); prohibition of traffic in human beings and 
forced labour (Article 23); prohibiting employment ot childr¬ 
en in hazardous jobs (Article 24), etc.? 

Most important, if Article 32. which guarantees the right to 
approach the Supreme Court for the enforcement of funda¬ 
mental rights is suspended, all fundamental rights become 
rights on paper. Therefore, Articles 358 and 359 which can 
wreck the edifice of our democratic Constitution, deserve 
close scrutiny. 


We had vehemently criticised the Ciovcmmcnt ol India Act 
(1935) w hich the British foisted upon us. NevL*rthcless, the tra¬ 
iners of the Constitution adopted most of its provisions 

AS SUCH, we have a democratic framework at the top. 
However, the machinery through which the welfare and pro¬ 
tection of the people is to be ensured — the bureauciacy and 
the police — has remained the same I'he British had created 
the former to exploit and the latter to control India. They are 
accountable to their masters, noi to the cili/cns, as in other 
democracies. While the political maslcis in British India were j 
entrciKhed and could not be dislodged, the present ones, i.e 
slate and central ministers arc birds of passage. And under 
Article 3iO and HI. the services ot the bureaucracy and poli¬ 
ce arc guaranteed and the process of removal is cumbersome. 

'I'he net result is even a wcll-inlcntioned government can 
do precious little unless the bureaucracy and the police so desi¬ 
re. I o this end it is we^irthwhile to have a second look at Article 
3 lO and 31 I and consider employing the servants of the state 
on five-year contracts with some salcguaids to ensuic the elTi- 
cienl implementation of govcmmcnl programmes. 

In recent years, ilie functioning of parluimentary 
dcmociacy and the emergence of a multi-party system have 
thrown up serious challenges to the system itself. There have 
been hung Assemblies and ParliarrictUs. Politicians seek elec¬ 
tions as Icgislatois but no sooner arc the> elected that they 
want to he the executive And everyone wants to be in the 
government --- few want to sit m the Opposition which is the 
bed-rock ol parliamentary democracy The result is instabi¬ 
lity, premature elections, and a colossal burden on the 
economy 

To correct this, there should be a limit on the nurnbei s con¬ 
stituting the council of ministers— say eight per cent of the 
strength i)l "))e legislature, as we have in Delhi, 

There could also be a restriction on moving no-confidence 
motions as provided for in st>me Corporation Acts where no 
motion of confidence — or no confidence - can be moved 
lor the first two years One can think of an alternate Prime 
Minister oi chiel minister in whose lavour confidence is 
sought as in Germany 

()ne can also consider adopting the presidential system 
where the tenure of the executive is ensured as he, unlike ihc 
Indian PM, is not hostage to the confidence of Parliament. In 
this system, a legislator remains a legislator and the people 
know' wliom they want as a legislator and executive 'Phis sys¬ 
tem IS not as responsive as the parliaincntai^ one but u has the 
advantage of stability. 

These arc a few ot the eonslitulional problems —and there 
arc many moie — facing the country. This underscores the 
lad that a comprehensive review of the Constitution brooks 
no delay. The recommendations of a committee to review the 
Constitution should he debated freely both in and outside Par¬ 
liament. Il would be better if a con.sensus is reached to allow 
mcmlx'rs to speak and vote freely on each recommendation. 
However, if there is an impasse, ap|>eals should be made to the 
ultimate sovereign — the people — by way of a referendum. 
Tliis is implicit in the Constitution. Since "we the people of 
India" have "given to ourselves this Constiiuuon", it is our 
inalienable nghi to be able to change it. • 


(The aulhor is an eminer>l lawyer in the Supreme Court and a member ol Ihe BJP's 
national executive) 
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PROFILE 


Out in 

the cold 


‘Madam ' has finally taken over Congress. But 
what has Ma khan Lai Fotedar got? 


T o be sidelined by one (_\)n- 
gress president — in whose 
ticeession you hud played a 
major role — may seem like 
bad luck. But to be sidelined 
by two Congress presidents seems sus- 
piciously like carelessness 

Spare a thought tor poor Makhan 
Lai Fotedar. Way back in 1991 when 
Rajiv Gandhi had just been assassina¬ 
ted, old Makhan Lai convened what 
came to be known as the caucus with a 
Iwo-poinl agenda: help advance 
'Madam’s interests and keep the evil 
Sharad Pawar out. 

The chosen instrument of these twin 
tasks was the seemingly harmless P V. 
Narasimlia Rao. Installed m office by 
the caucus, Rao was supposed to act as 
its obedient puppet. Within three 
months the puppet had snapped its 
strings. Within six monllis Fotedar’s 
former puppet had told the puppeteer 
to get lixst. And within one year Nara- 
simha Rao had begun ignoring 
'Madam'. 

Poor old Fotedar. How he fretted! 
How he fumed! "I made Narasimha 
Rao Prime Minister,” he told Rajat 
Shanna on Aap ki Adalat. "but I was 
not able to make him a leader. He fail¬ 
ed miserably.” Then, to the considera¬ 
ble embarrassment of the cameramen, 
Makhan Lai burst into tears. 

At the time, this pcrfonnance was 
somewhat risible. The man Fotedar 
regarded as not being a leader was the 


unquestioned boss of India while old 
Makhan Lai had been hooted i^ut of the 
Congress and seemed lost in the politi¬ 
cal wilderness. 

But Fotedar remained optimistic 
One day 'Madam' would join politics. 
One day the 'family’ would lake over 
the Congress again. And then, Makhan 
lal would obtain his rightiul place by 
the new leader’s side. 

Ho, ho, ho 

No doubt Fotedar has some explana¬ 
tion up his sleeve. But the way it seems 
to most observers, 'Madam' has done 
to Makhan Lal much the same sort of 
thing that Narasimha Rao managed 

When Sonia took over as Congress 
president, many assumed that Fotedar 
would gel some olficial designation 
One possibility was political adviser to 
the Congress president. After all, he 
had been Rajiv Gandhi’s political advi¬ 
ser. A second possibility was some 


"1 made Narasimha Rao 
Prime Minister," Makhan 
Lal told Rajat Sharma on 
Aap ki AdaJat, "but 1 was 
not able to make him a 
leader. He failed 
miserably." Then he burst 
into tears 


informal but vciy public gesture to 
indicate his new-found importance. 

No such luck. Fotedar got nothing. 

Then Sonia sacked Jitendra Prasada 
as Congress vice-president. Would 
Fotedar gel that |ob? Nopes. The 
designation was abolished. Next, she 
reconstituted the C’ongress Working 
Committee. Surely, Fotedar would be 
a nominated member. Not quite. All 
right, at least she would make him a 
special invitee. Think again, he was 
not invited Finally, there came the 
announcement ol the new' secretaries. 
Would Fotedar be one of them? By 
now. you’ve probably got the drift... 

So what has Fotedar got? 

It’s hard to say. He claims that he 
remains clo.se to her personally and 
that he is a frequent visitor to 10 
Janpaih. 

Nobody knows how close he is to 
Sonia Gandhi — does anybody know 
anything like that about Soma Cian- 
dhi‘^ — but equally, iK^body can deny 
that his IS a familiar face at 10 .lanpalh 

Which leads to ihe key question, hut 
w ho does he see at 10 Janpath? 

There is a long and not particularly 
honourable tradition m Indian politics 
of claiming that you have visited the 
palace 1'he suggestion is that you have 
met the emperor or the empress. But 
most people are impressed enough if 
you meet a lesser inhabitant of the 
palace. 

In the Indira Ciandhi era. you were 
okay if you met R.K. Dhawan, In Nara¬ 
simha Rao’s days, you were welcome 
to go to No. .S Race Course Road and 
meet his sons (you were especially wel¬ 
come if you c;uTicd a suitcase). And in 
Rajiv Gandhi’s time, it was enough to 
meet Satish Sharma or — hold your 
breath! — Makhan Lal Fotedar. 

Could it be, cynics ask, that Fotedar 
now meets Sonia Gandhi's Fotedar? 
Could It be that he was never terribly 
close to her (because she was always 
suspicious of his role during the Arun 
Nehm-Rajiv Gandhi spat) but that his 
frequent visits to the palace were to 
meet his fdt^ V. George? 

It is hard to say; just as it was always 
hard to say whether people had met 
Fotedar or Rajiv Gandhi in the old 
days. But what is clear is this: Makhan 
Lal Fotedar is still out in the cold. And 
it’s beginning to look as though he is 
shivering. • 
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SCENE 


For art’s sake 



t is an example of industry boost¬ 
ing the arts although in an indirect 
way. Shilpagramam, a village of 
craftsmen in Hyderabad promot¬ 
ed by the South Zx)ne Cultural Cen¬ 
tre for 4he last one decade, has come 
alive because of its proximity to the 
‘Hitec City’, an information technology 
park being built by chief minister N. 
Chandrababu Naidu with the help of 
multinationals. 

The late chief minister and Telugu 
Dcsam Party leader N.T. Rama Rao, 
who had christened the village, wanted 
it to become a centre for crafts develop¬ 
ment as well as a crafts bazaar. "For the 
first time in the last few years the crafts 
village has been bustling with activity 
for almost 100 days a year," says a 
government official. 

The Shilpagramam is described as a 
movement tor the promotion of arts and 
crafts. Artisans with leather, brass and 
bamboo work, puppetry, handlooms, 
etc., come to the village to sell their 
wares. During the melas organised 
there, ethnic groups from all over the 
country present specimens of their per¬ 
forming and fine arts. 

Andhra Pradesh, known for its artistic 
tradition nourished through centuries of 
Muslim and Hindu rule, has given birth 
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to various distinctive art forms. The 
vegetable colour prints of kalamkari, 
metal works such as bidri and pemharti, 
handloom saris with vegetable dyes of 
Pochampalli, wood toys of Nirmal and 
Yclamanchili and lace work of Eluru are 
famous. 

The crafts village recently held an all- 
India tribal painters’ camp. It also con¬ 
ducted a workshop for contemporary 
artists. To improve its infrastructure, the 


Shilpagramam has ambitious plans of 
setting up a wilderness park, a big lake 
and a dormitory to accommodate nearly 
200 artisans. 

Besides Shilpagramam, the state 
government is also making efforts to set 
up a Dravidian University at Kuppam, 
the constituency of the chief minister. It 
is trying to sell Andhra Pradesh as a heri¬ 
tage tourism platform linking the Buddh¬ 
ist relic centres of Nagaijuna Konda, 
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Amaravati and Anupu. There is a propo- During the evenings, there are lighting lion who also heads Shilpagramam. 
sal to set up a preservation centre for all and music. Even the administrative area. However, the manner in which the 
dying arts and crafts of south India. Also public utilities, work places and com- government was running Shilpagramam 
arrangements have been made for the mercial stalls have been set up in an artis- has attracted criticism from the artist 
audio-visual presentation on the arts and tic manner with massive statues and community. In its eagerness to make the 
crafts of the region. landscapes. facility appear fully utilised, the authori- 

Formcr chief minister M. Channa "Despite the tapestry of art forms the tiespromoteeventsquiteindiscriminate- 
Reddy had taken the initiative to promo- Shilpagramam provides the best of ly,aLllcges Hyderabad-based painter Sur- 
te the crafts village which was later mo^m amenities for the visitors when ya Prakash. The festivals and fairs are 
boosted by NTR with additional alloca- it comes to entertainment and food," sponsored either by certain companies 
tions. Artistic gates with bamboo work says G. Kishan Rao, managing director or by art groups. • 
dominated by horses have been built, of the AP Film Development Corpora- o,S.liMMakrt 9 hnm/Myd 0 rtilfad 
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SPOTLIGHT 


Looker! 

Beauty and 
; ; \ V Brains, 

we’ve heard, but 
Beauty and Booker? At 
least, so thinks People, 
the magazine which has 
judged writer Arundhati 
Roy as one of the 50 most 
beautiful in the world. A 
white-sari clad Roy is a 
full-page blow up 
alongside teen-throb 
Leonardo DiCaprio and 
British premier Tony 
Blair. "Since The God Of 
Small Things shot up the 
international bestseller 
charts a year ago, 
interviewers have 
commented nearly as 
much on Roy’s exquisite 
cheekbones and opulent 
black hair as they have 
about her inventive 
prose," said the magazine. 
Flattering, yes, though the 
writer herself seems 
somewhat puzzled at the 

Planet 

RUBY 

mmmm The latest on 
■IBIii Ruby 
Bhatia. The funky, 
spunky, talking 
nineteen-to-the-dozen 
chatterbox who made 
waves on MTV, and then 
Channel V, and spawned 
a million clones, now 
plans to launch her own 
chat show after quitting 
Star. We don’t know 
where Ruby’s going over 
nor what she’ 11 talk on. 
But knowing her, any 
topic she touches upon is 
a goldmine — it’s Oprah 
times! 

Bhatia: star-spMk 



sudden fascination. "It’s • laball beautiful if you want 

only recently that anyone modesty, but it was her to be taken seriously," he 
told me that I was filmmaker friend Nahid said. Agreed. If she 

goodlooking," she said. Bilgrami who put his hadn’t won the Booker, 

That could be finger on the dot. "It’s would she have made it to 

self-deprecating irritating to be told you the list? Probably not. 



Last 

LAUGH 

God’s 
ways are 

just, periiaps 
mysterious even. 
Karisma Kapoor was a 
disappointed girl when 
Madhuri Dixit walked 
away with the Piimfare 
best actress award for 
DU To Pagal Hai 
while she had to be 
content with best 
supporting actress. But 




when the national 
awards were 
announced, it was 
Kapoor who got the 
prize for best 
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Sombre 

TUNES 

The nuclear 
blasts at 
Pokhran had an 
unexpected fallout at 
Stockholm. When King 



Ravi Shankan painful 
nxparlenea 



Carl XVI Gustaf | 

presented the prestigious 1 
Polar Music Prize to § 
Pandit Ravi Shankar and 1 
American pop singer Ray S 
Charles, the world was B 
just recovering from the 1 
aftershock of the tests S 
which Sweden, too, 1 
condemned. So the award ■ 
ceremony at the Berwald a 
Concert Hall was a s 
sombre affai r, and the 1 
day's papers, which 1 
otherwise would have 1 
been eulogistic of the sitar 
maestro, concentrated on 
the hotter issue. Even at 
the hall, everybody was 
discussing the blasts. 

The experience must 
have been painful for the 
78-year-old composer. Of 
course, he didn’t express 
it, saying only that he’d 
spend the $1 million prize 
money on supporting 
young musicians and 
preserving Indian 
classical music. 


supporting actress 
while Madhuri got 
nothing, though DTPH 
was adjudged the most 
popular film. 

Reaction: Madhuri is 
silent—the days of 
saying 

‘Congratulationsl’. it 
seems, are pitee— 
while Karisma is 
delirious. 

In a way, it’s 
^heroic’ justice. After 
all, in the film it was 
Madhuri who got to 
keep Shah Rul^ while 
Karisma chucked 
emotional pebbles into 
a moonlit lake. 

KuriauMR dnpmutie 


GOLDEN 

GLOBE 







■tflifteiiA 


Madonna: mattar of vowels 

Om 

SHANTEE 

From sleaze 
to 

spiritualism is a long, 
long step, but Madonna 
seems to have faltered at 
the basics. In Ray Of 
Light, her latest album 
where she sings verses 
from the San.skrit classic 
Yoga Taravali, 
Madonna’s 

pronunciation errors have 
irked the pundits of 
Varanasi. "Weaving 
Sanskrit mantras into her 
songs is O.K., but she 
should learn a little more 
of the language before 




reciting the hymns," they 
say. More surprising is 
her choice of a shloka 
which, apparently, is not 
even popular among 
scholars, "It's amazing 
that a pop singer could 
have chosen that 
particular verse," said 
Acharya V. Shastri. a 
Sanskrit professor. The 
quip of the lot, however, 
came from another 
scholar. How can the 
Shanti/Ahstangi — one of 
the tracks — bring peace 
to Madonna when she 
pronounces "'shaanti, 
shaemtr as "shaantee, 
shaanteeT 

How indeed, unless the 
Material Girl is really on a 
renunciation mission. 
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BUSINESS 


The Great India 


Indian and 
multinational 
companies target the 
growing market in the 
countryside 


T he only thing you can say with 
certainty about the Indian rural 
market right now is that it is 
the best treading ground tor 
both Indian and multinational 
corporations. A burgeoning, untapped 
market estimated at nearly 150 million 
stretching across the length and breadth 
of the Indian subcontinent. The vision 
has long fascinated Indian organisations 
as well MNCs. And now, the dream is 
blazing brighter than ever as the Indian 
rural bazaar is displaying a market trend 
towards consumerism, outpacing the 
urban market in its cvcr-increasing 
demand for durable products like wrist- 
walchcs, fans, televisions, video casset¬ 
te recorders as also non-durables like 
nail-pohsh, lipstick, ice-cream, sham¬ 
poo and mosquito repellents. 

■’It’s astounding...the rural market is 
now speaking the voice of the city. Our 
sales have recorded a near 1(X) per cent 
jump in the countryside during the last 
year," remarked Jagdish Khattar, 
maiketing-direclor of Maruti Udyog 
Limited (MUL), the country’s largest 
car manufacturer. Rural sales conslitut- 
ctl more than 40 per cent of the combin¬ 
ed sales for the financial year ending 
l9%-97. At the annual dealer conferen¬ 
ce in Hyderabad. MUL management 
was pleased to hear success stories from 
hitherto unknown centres like Thiruva- 
nanthapuram, Rajkot, Patiala and Kota 
as compared to bigger cities like Bom¬ 
bay, Bangalore and Delhi. * 

"Our sales have recorded a 200 per 
cent increase over the last financial 
yciir," said Ram Bhatia, the MUL dealer 
from Kota, adding "And most of those 
who have purchased Maruti cars from us 
are trom the countryside. The purchas¬ 



ing power in the Indian villages and 
smaller towns can only be understood 
once you are here," said a MUL dealer 
from Patiala. 

A grees Malcolm Fry, managing- 
director of Vazir Sultan Tobacco 
(VST), whose lowly-priced Charminar 
continues to notch up impressive sales 
in the countryside. "The most encourag¬ 
ing sign about the Indian rural market is 
that it has buyers who have tremendous 
purchasing power. And that they remain 
largely untapped," said Fry, whose com¬ 
pany —thanks to the semi-urban market 
sales—managed anear 13.3 percent mar 


ket share by producing 13,630 million 
cigarette sticks compared to market 
leader ITC’s 68,992 million sticks that 
guaranteed the Calcutta-based giant a 
whopping 67.4 per cent market share — 
more than 20 per cent of which is from 
the rural markets. 

Added Arun Chogle, VST marketing- 
director: "Though we are currently focus¬ 
sing on the premium brands with the 
launch of Blue Kings the rural market 
remains an important segment which 
demands all attention. And we are not 
neglecting it at any cost." 

Why only cars and cigarettes? Estima¬ 
tes arc that the rural market is growing 
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twice as fast as the urban market, witnes¬ 
sing a rise in sales of hitherto typical 
urban kitchen gadgets like refrigerators, 
mixer-grinders and pressure cookers. 
Not just this, the Indian rural tastes loo 
arc changing fast. Thereby reflecting a 
marked improvement in the purchasing 
power of village households. At a recent 
seminar on rural marketing, organised 
in the Indian capital by the International 
Development Enterprises (IDE), spea¬ 
ker after speaker waxed eloquent over 
the stupendous growth of the market 
that many felt was largely the domain of 
the unorganised sector and a handful of 
consumer goods giants like Hindustan 


The Indian rural 
bazaar is v 
displaying a 
market trend 
towards 
consumerism, 
outpacing the 
urban market in 
its 

ever-increasing 
demand for 
durable products 





Levers Limited (HLL) and Procter and 
Gamble (P&G). 

"We are already experiencing a 
.second revolution with the customers 
and these are customers from the 
countryside who have developed tastes 
matching that of the city," .said Ashwin 
Dani, vice-chairman and single-largest 
shareholder of the Rs 833-crore Asian 


Paints, al.so South Asia’s largest with 
more than 55 per cent market share. 
Dani, whose company’s image has been 
bolstered for more than two decades 
across the subconiinenl by the lovable 
character of Gattu, the image of a young 
boy with a brush, drawn by celebrated 
cartoonist R.K. Laxman, said a large seg¬ 
ment of buyers for the company’s 1,150 
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shades were from villages and 
countryside. "And the numbers are 
growing rapidly, thanks to our 
.550-dcalers network that also keeps 
increasing." 

According to the papers presented at 
the seminar, as opposed to urban mar¬ 
kets, which are increasingly getting com¬ 
petitive and, in the process saturated and 
thereby resulting in low-growth rates, 
the rural bazaar is bix>ming beyond cve- 


S tatistics presented at the meet assess¬ 
ed the market size for nail polish at 
around Rs 270 million in rural areas as 
against only Rs 81 million in the cities. 
Similarly, the market for lipsticks is 
worth around Rs 250 million in rural 
areas, compared to only Rs 131 million 
in the urban segment. Face cream 
demand in villages estimated at about 
1,099 tonnes far outstrips that in the cit¬ 
ies at about 426 tonnes, shampoo too has 


they are being taken seriously by one 
and all," said Navaid Khan, vice- 
president (marketing) of Koshika Tele¬ 
com which plans to focus cellular servi¬ 
ces primarily on the country’s rural belt. 

Among the items whose market share 
IS on the rise in rural regions are colour 
and B&W television sets, cassette recor¬ 
ders, VCRs and VCPs, pressure 
cookers, mixer-grinders, refrigerators, 
ceiling and table fans and sewing machi- 



Estimates are that 
the rural maiket is 
growing twice as 
fast as the urban 



market, 

witnessing a rise 
in sales of hitherto 
typical urban 
kitchen gadgets 
like refrigerators, 
mixer-grinders 
and pressure 
cookers 


SANTOSHDUTTA 



ryone’s expectation. Why^ This has 
been primarily attributed to a spurt in the 
purchasing capacity of farmers now 
enjoying an increasing marketable sur¬ 
plus of farm produce. In addition, an esti¬ 
mated induction of Rs 14,000 crorc in 
the rural sector through the govern¬ 
ment’s niral development schemes in 
the Seventh Plan and about Rs 30,000 
crore in the Eighth Plan is also believed 
to have significantly contributed to the 
rapid growth in demand. 


more potential in rural bazaar (about 
2,257 tonnes) than urban markets (about 
718 tonnes). The rural market for 
mosquito repellents is reckoned at 
around Rs 173 millionagainst a mere Rs 
79 million in urban centres. 

"Our way in understanding the rural 
market is most unique. We have exclu¬ 
sive data that suggests more than 30 per 
cent of our customers from villages. 
And, over the years, they have develop¬ 
ed a certain taste and style. As a result. 


nes. Geysers, which had almost no¬ 
takers in the countryside till the middle 
of 1980s, have made an inroad into this 
market with an estimated .share of little 
less than 1 per cent. 

And not Just cosmetics and consumer 
goods items, even bigger players like 
Reliance have also got into the fray to 
attract the rural customer. RueRel, its lat¬ 
est product, is primarily intended to 
increase the penetration level of poly¬ 
rich suiting segment. "It was decided to 
create a fighting brand based on the 
assumption that RueRel will partake 
some of the Reliance poly rich suitings 
market but the combined sale of the two 
brands would be greater than the sale of 
polyrich as it existed before the introduc¬ 
tion of RueRel," .said a company spokes¬ 
man in Bombay. 

Marketers say the idea of the brand 
germinated from the survey reports 
which suggested a tremendous opportu¬ 
nity in the form of niche for a low-priced 
polyrich fabric particulalry in the towns 
and smalller cities. Thus was bom Rue¬ 
Rel. The suitings have been priced most 
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"Events like the Kumbha Mela where more 
than 10 million visit are once in a lifetime 
marketing opportunities that enables a 
company—either Indian or multinational— 
to understand the importance of the rural 
market/' said Rajesh Monga of RC&M 


competitively and with an aim to cater 
to the mass market. 

Company officials are ecstatic. Over 
900 designs which keep getting updated 
and added to can satisfy just about any 
taste and pocket. RucRel is strictly sold 
on cash-and-carry lerms.The benefits of 
the reduced working capital helped in 
the competitive prices of RucRel. On the 
first day of the launch more than 150 new 
distributors were appointed which is a 
record of sorts. 

If In my opinion, the basic surge in the 

■ purchases of consumer products is 
not confined to the people with high 
levels of income in India. Even those 
who appear to be poor, and have among¬ 
st the lowest levels of income, buy and 
use such products," remarked S.L. Rao, 
fomier director general of National 
Council for Advanced Economic 
Research (NCAER). 

"The rural market is a significant part 
of our marketing strategy which enables 
us to help the consumer link with our pro¬ 
duct," remarked Sanjiv Gupta, 
marketing director Coca-Cola India, 
while answering queries on the multina- 
tional’s attempts to paint the holy city of 
Haridwar red. And if the mood in the 
holy city and the neighboiinng town — 
where rival Pepsi had a complete sway 
— underlined the fact that the Cola 
giants would do almost anything and 
everything to grab both consumer atten¬ 
tion and a slice of the market that is esti¬ 
mated at a whopping 206 million cases 
and growing at an encouraging pace of 
16 per cent per anum. Coca-Cola India 
currently leads the table with a 54.7 per 
cent market share followed by Pepsi’s 
40.4 per cent. 

"The Indian market is constantly 
changing and is now fiercely competi¬ 
tive today. And in the process of under¬ 
standing the market, we have segmented 
the rural Indian as a key factor. Primari¬ 
ly because that market is growing in a 
much larger proptirtion as compared to 
the urban scenario," said Deepak Jolly, 
vice-president (corporate communica¬ 
tions) PepsiCo India. 

Not just this, aware of the power- 
starved Indian summer, Coca-Cola 
has found a unique tool for the Indian 
market. Metal boxes containing a base 
of ice, thereby eliminating the need for 
electricity. And the price, Rs 5 for a 200 
ml cup. As many as 3,000 of such 15 kg 
carts will be rolling out in the dusty, pot-^ 
holed streets of the price-conscious 


rural markets of Bihar, Uttar Pradesh, 
Gujarat and West Bengal this summer. 
A new gamcplan which Pepsi will 
match by launching its visicoolers that 
keep the beverage chilled for over eight 
hours in the event of a power failure. 

"Events like the Kumbha Mela where 
more than 10 million visit are once in a 
lifetime marketing opportunities that 
enables a company — either Indian or 
multinational — to understand the 
importance of the rural market. And 
companies are getting extremely excited 
about the huge numbers that rural India 
presents," remarks Rajesh Monga of the 
Delhi-based rural marketing firm. 


RC&M. 

Significantly, most of the purchases 
are made from the households’ own inco¬ 
me. Hire purchase schemes and loans 
account for only around ten per cent of 
rural buying. As a result, an increasing 
number of companies arc making a beeli¬ 
ne for the villages and smaller towns. 
According to data presented at the semi¬ 
nar, watches continued to be the most 
preferred gift items in the countryside. 
Another emerging trend was the rural 
buyer’s disenchantment for second¬ 
hand items, unless it was something like 
a radio, cassette recorder or a table fan. • 

Bhmnimnu Qulw Rmy/Nmw DmiM 
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But what is 
missing is a clear 
rationale 


Deterring Pakistan 
is additional 
expense: it is 
expensive to 
address a 
short-range threat 
with a long-range 
missile. And 
America remains 
still strictly out of 
bounds. How many 
nuclear enemies 
can we afford to 
make? Thirteen 
days after the 
blasts, the raison 
d'etre iwfSmi 
remains douded 


DESTRUCTIVE POTENTUL: 
Tbe sitM of the explosions 
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T he Indian capacity 
for fantasy," said a 
security analyst now 
with government, 
"is only surpassed 
by the Pakistani capacity for fantasy." 
He had read in the newspapers that Satur¬ 
day a boxed wircscrvicc interview of the 
top defence scientist. A.B.J. Abdul 
Kalarn, who revealed his new work on a 
missile of composite materials that 
w ould show on no radar and be reusable 
a KK) times over, and that evening, he sal 
pouring scorn over it. 

"The Defence Research & Develop¬ 
ment Organisation," he said, "has still 
not produced a Light Combat Aircraft 
and its main battle tank, Arjun. is far 
from being satisfactory. Now Kalam 
talks of a missile that will combine cha¬ 
racteristics of a cruise missile, a pilotless 
plane and an aircraft. I am amazed. Politi¬ 
cians speak this way. He is supposed to 
be a scientist, the scientific adviser to the 
defence minister. I expected better. 
They are going to laugh at us all over the 
world." 

The timing of the interview worried 
him. News and television pictures after 
last fortnight’s serial explosion of five 
nuclear devices at Pokhran showed 
cracker-bursting, merry-making Bhara¬ 
tiya Janata Party men. Days later, Atal 
Behari Vajpayee was photographed at 
his 5 & 7 Race Course residence making 
a speech by a Tricolour on a post in a 
Rajasthani turban with balled-up fists 
raised. 

In between, he had said India was a 
"nuclear weapons power." Then "wea¬ 
pons" was dropped from an early text of 
an interview to a newsweekly claiming 
characteristically he was misquoted. 
This was done perhaps to limit Ameri¬ 
can and Japanese pressure on other G-8 
countries, meeting in a summit in Bir¬ 
mingham, to impose sanctions against 
India. Most knew that that word — and 
the process that it implied — would 
return before long. This was cause 
enough for dismay. Kalam’s razzmatazz 




TRIUMPH OF PATRIOTISM; But 
Vajpayee’s letters to nine heads of 
government, induding those of G4 
countries, present the thinnest 
excuse for conducting the explosions 


about rocketry, thought the analy.st, hard¬ 
ly helped. 

"I accept you need nuclear weapons 
for deterrence," he .said. "But how many 
of them on what delivery systems, in 
what time-frame, has all to be worked 
out. There is no point being jingoistic. 
Let us not forget India is one of the 
major powers of the world. We need to 
think and conduct ourselves as a major 
power." 


Out of America 


He seems especially perturbed about 
our failure with America, and, when say¬ 
ing this, he points not so much to Ameri¬ 
ca’s and India’s differing positions on 
the Nuclear Non-Proliferation Treaty 
(NPT) and the Comprehensive Test Ban 
Treaty (CTBT) as to inadequacies of our 
diplomacy. And clearly, he thinks, the 
foreign office needs be blamed less for it. 

After the explosions, the spokesman 
of America’s State Department, James 
P. Rubin, accused Indian officials twice 
in two days of "duplicity," and his state¬ 
ment is not easily disrnissible. What he 
said cuts at the heart of diplomacy and of 
confidence-building especially if and 
when India becomes a fullblown nuclear 
weapons state. 

"We feel seriously misled," said 
Rubin, "and it is very hard to conduct 
diplomacy with another countr>' when, 
high-level officials have misled you 
severely and so seriously. Whether that 
means they did know or they did not 
know~and now they are saying they did¬ 
n’t know — we have no way of know¬ 
ing. What we know is that we have been 
able to rely on the representations of 
senior Indian officials in order to con¬ 
duct diplomacy with them. That's why 
this is so troubling." 

Two weeks before the Pokhran explo¬ 
sions, India’s foreign secretary, K. 
Raghunath, visited America. Since he 
apparently was not privy to Operation 
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RIGHTEOUS WRATH: Clinton at the G-8 summit. The US President leaked one of 
Vajpayee's letters to The New York Tims, containing indirect but obvious 
references to China and Pakistan. It seiv^ American interests to leak the letter. 


Shakti 1 -V. there was no way he could in Washington. These are crisis times, 
have made the Americans wise to it And what do we have? One or two days 

And even it he had known, he would not before the Pokhran explo.sions, newspa- 

have said a word pers carry a story that L.M vSinghvi who 

It only makes sense if you accept the has served us \o well’ for seven years in 
argument that before such a crucial, UK may be our ambas.sador to America, 
seismic event as a nuclear explosion, Isn’t the timing odd‘^ Smghvi may be 

you 117 not to send your senior-most good but the present incumbent may har- 

diplomut to just such a country as Amen- dly be enthused to put in his best now." 
ca. It would |>erhaps have served adequa¬ 
tely for a junior olTicer to go instead sav¬ 
ing the loreign secretary much face. It 
w'ould al.so show that in however small a 
way, the government heeded the delica- Nor will his colleague in China have 
ic environs in which the foreign office an easy lime of it. Last week, ambavS- 
opcrales. sador V. K. Nambiar said to China’s vice- 

Trotible also is that India had no one foreign minister Wang Guangy when 
nor any agency to lobby its case in Ame- summoned, that "The tests were not pro- 
nca. "We allowed the contract with a vcKativc actions and reflected a careful- 
lobby finii to expire," said an analyst, ly calibrated decision. Our policy has 
"Ordinarily, you ought to have someone always been characterised by a high 


The China syndrome 


degree of restraint." 

The Chinese response was tough. A. 
signed commentary from Xinhua news 
agency on 18 May said the MacMohan 
Line was "illegal," and that India had 
"occupied" 90,000 km of Chinese territo¬ 
ry, started the 1962 war, and, with the 
Pokhran tests, and Vajpayee’s statement 
that India was a "nuclear power state," 
not only threatened China but its neigh¬ 
bours as well " 

The war of words had begun. 
Relations with that country have been 
always delicate like, ah, china. Rajiv 
Gandhi's visit m 1988 built confidence 
allowing India in the 'OOs to withdraw 
troops from the eastern Line of Actual 
Control to Kashmir to fight insurgency. 
Oflicers and jawans fighling treacher¬ 
ous cold and Pakistanis m the glaciers of 
Siachcn told vjtu this was deeply com- 
foiimg. George Pemandes wrecked it 
J.N. Dixit, a former foreign secretary, 
said in an interview before the explo¬ 
sions that he was c<^nsidcrably disturbed 
by this 

After the explosions, US State 
Department spokesman 
James P. Rubin accused 
Indian officials of duplicity. 
"We feel seriously misled," 
said Rubin, "and it is very 
hard to conduct diplomacy 
with another countnr when 
high-level officials have 
misled you severely and so 
seriously" 


Fernandes remarked off the cuff that 
China was the "mother of Ghauri," the 
Pakistani intcmiediate-range ballistic 
mi.ssiie, launched on 6 April. In his "per¬ 
ception" China most threatened India. 
No new collateral was produced. The 
best the defence ministry trotted out 
were annual reports that spoke of a grow¬ 
ing Chinese menace. There was no men¬ 
tion of any overt Chinese nuclear threat 
aside from China’s nuclear and missile 
assistance to Pakistan. 

Giri Deshingkar, an authority on the 
People’s Liberation Army, reckons that 
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China may have given a 19t)6. prnbablv 
uraniurn-based design to Pakistan, but 
suggests they may have retained the rug¬ 
ger. He's unsure iF the Chinese would 
part with that and does not put it beyond 
the Pakistanis to make one themselves. 
About Chinese missile help to Pakistan, 
he says he has not been able U> get a eon- 
vincing reply From the Chinese. 

And yet, none oF this happened till at 
once to provtike the 11/1.^ May blasts. 11 
there were compelling new' develop¬ 
ments, these have still not been 
revealed. Instead, Vajpayee’s letters to 
nine heads oF government, including 
those oFG-8 countries, present the thinn¬ 
est excuse For conducting the explosions. 

The one America’s president Bill 
Clinton got leaked to The New Yoik 
Times. In it, Pakistan and China are not 
named, but one is identified as a "coveil" 
nuclear weapons country that thrice 
committed aggression on India and ano- 


FIRE POWER: Low range surface-to-air 
missiles on display during the 
Tri-service show On 10 April, 1998 in 
Bombay 

the! as an ’\)vcil'’ atomic power with 
which India went to wai in 1962 and has 
an outstanding border dispute. It served 
Anieriean interesis to leak the letter The 
Chinese were led-laced (the border dis¬ 
pute is viewed bilaterally), and the Indi¬ 
ans were put to lernblc cmbarrassmenl. 

It is unclear who.se idea the letters 
were oi w ho decided on the contents but 
the betting on both counts is on Vaj- 
pavec's principal secretary and an old 
China hand and diplomat, Brijesh Mis- 
hra "I thought," says Deshingkar, 
"Mishra was a sober man," He attributes 
the sharp Chinese response to the Pok- 
hian explosions to that leaked letter to 
Clinton. (At the time oF going to press, 


George Pemandes, thcdelcnec minister, 
said so ) 

"It was a nia)oi error oF judgement," 
he goes on "Va]pa>ec should have giv¬ 
en a general and not a specifie rcFerenec. 
Some w hi/kids believe that the final con- 
lioiitaiion will be between the US and 
China so let us bcLomc an option For the 
IjS " AmeriLU ratted. 

Say;% a Former ambassadtir to China, 
(\V Ranganathan, "It is not customary 
to name cejuntrics with w'ho you are try¬ 
ing to improve relations These things 
have to be handled diFFercntly 1 hope 
there are no long-term eonsei.juenecs 
and that they are inicrcsied in improving 
relations as w^e arc." 


Enter the dragon 


It may neverbeasbeFoi e. Air Commodo¬ 
re (retd) Jasjit Singh, director oF the Insti- 
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: DEATH SPECTRES: Czech members of the intematkHUil environmental 
organisation Greenpeace protest the Pokhran explosions 


lule of Defence Studies and Analysis 
(IDSA), says that since it tested an atom 
bomb in 1964, China gave a pledge of no- 
first-use and non-use against a non¬ 
nuclear state. Around 1991-92 it stopp¬ 
ed looking at India as a non-nuclear 
stole, Singh doesn’t know why, and beca¬ 
me ambivalent about its pledge of non¬ 
use. Nov^’, as India cries for recognition 
as a nuclear weapons power, saying 
China is a threat, China would be taking 
cover. 

Its missiles generally will target India 
and It may specifically resume produc¬ 
tion and deployment of the Dong Feng 
,25 series that could reach peninsular 
India and strengthen its strike capabilit¬ 
ies from submarines in seas around 
India. And China understands minimum 
■ deterrence truly. 

In a rare newspaper interview in 
1993, a Chinese physicist, He Zuoxiu, 
then in nuclear strategy decision¬ 
making with high Chinese Communist 
Party (CPC) politicians, said China’s 
nuclear doctrine "is not based exclusive¬ 
ly on political principles as stated by 
certain people outside”. The party’s com¬ 
mitment "not to be the first to use 
nuclear weapons is not only a political 
guarantee but is also based on a sober 
analysis of various forces. 

"In a nuclear war, the enemy’s 
nuclear capability is termed ‘a hard tar¬ 
get', while its conventional armed for¬ 
ces, urban economy and lines of commu¬ 
nications arc called ‘soft targets’, which 
arc the most vulnerable to attack and the 


most difficult to defend... China’s 
‘nuclear threat’ is based on offering 
limited nuclear retaliation against the 
‘soft targets' of an enemy who threatens 
China with nuclear weapons. With this 



STRONG RESnmSE: Though Nambiar 
toM China's vice-foreign minister that 
the tesU were not provocative acthmt, 
China responded tv saying that the 
MacMohan Line was "Hlegal"; that 
India had "occupied" 90,000 km of 
Chinese territoiy; started the 1962 
war, and now, threatened not only 
China but its neighbours as well 



‘nuclear threat*, even though it will not 
destroy the enemy’s hard target, this will 
be enough to defend our national securi¬ 
ty to a certain extent..." 

Its nuclear command and control sys¬ 
tem is similarly rugged and effective. 
China’s missile-heavy nuclear forces 
are with the 2nd Artillery Corps that was 
a secret unit until 1984. Its commander 
is a Lt-Gcneral with a political commis¬ 
sar as No 2. It is not clear if he reports to 
the Central Military Commission as Chi¬ 
na’s armed forces do or directly to the 
CPC itself because he usually is a mem¬ 
ber of the CPC’s central committee. 

And you know China is a serious, 
determined nuclear power because it is 
perhaps the only one of five nuclear 
powers to have tested a guided missile 
with a live nuclear warhead in October 
1966. 


Ground zero 


Have we matching grit? More to the 
point, has it been displayed before? Air 
Commodore (retd) Jasjit Singh of the 
IDSA remembers of his time in an 
eastern sector base in the 1962 War 
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when Jawaharlal Nehru rejecied air for¬ 
ce bombardmenl of C"hma because Cal¬ 
cutta would be threatened In a Chinese 
second-strike more than Calcutta would 
go. Know the score, do we? 

In answer, Beijing and Slianghai arc 
offered up as second-strike targets. 
Apart from presuming for the Chinese 
that these two cities mean more to them 
than other ones in China — they do not 
di.slinguish a threat to Shanghai as being 
superior to one elsewhere — the retalia¬ 
tion will be similtir, that being deiejTcn- 
ce — do we have the capability? 

Both cities are 2000 miles away. No 
Indian ballistic missile can reach them 
yet. An extended version of the 
2500-km-range Agni would work. 
Abdul Kalain at a press conference said 
Agni was tested and ready and longer 
ranges were planned but those who 
know say they will lake his word only 
after a minimum of 15 more lest tlights. 
"One out of three demonstration flights 
of Agni was a dud," said an arms control 
expert in the foreign office. "I can’t say 
I’m happy with that." Added an analyst, 
"Let us talk about delivery systems 
before we shcxit off about 
weaponisation." 

SUNDAY 24-^ MAy 1998 


THE NUCLEAR NUCLEUS; (L-R) 
Scientists K. Sairthamm, R. 
Chidambaram and Abdul Kabm Azad 
at a press conference. Abdul Kalam 
said Agni was tested and ready and 
longer ranges were planned. But, say 
insiders, they’ll take his word on^ 
after a minimum of 15 more test flights 

And costs? South Africans made six 
fission bombs for US $250 million but it 
has cost India US $10 million a piece 
because of subsidisation from its peacc- 
l‘ul nuclear programme. The three Agni 
tests cost Rs 55 crorc. 

If there is to bo any method in the mad¬ 
ness of bombing Beijing, you ncc'd to 
put a thermonuclear warhead (costs 
more than a fission one, but you know 
you aren’t delivering a bouquet) on to an 
extended Agni (dearer still). Combined 
costs may be Rs 60 crore for one guided 
weapon against Beijing and a Centre for 
Policy Research specialist says you may 
need at least ten of them. Fxtra wiu*heads 
cost extra. 

Deterring Pakistan is an addilional 
expense because it is expensive to 
address a short-range threat with a long- 
range missile. And America that could 


get painted here soon as the "Grea( ' 
Satan" remains still strictly out of' I 
bounds. How many nuclear enemies can 1 
we afford to make? \ 

Thirteen days after the Pokhran explo- 1 
sions, the raison d etre for tliern remains | 
clouded. May they lie not on immediate ' 
Chinese or Pakistani threats but elsewhe- i 
re*' Orfianiser, the Rashtriya Swayam.se- ' 
wak Sangh (RSS) magazine, headlined, ; 
a visit of Rajinder Singh, the RSS chief ; 
and a physicist himself, to the Bhabha < 
Atomic Research Centre. It didn’t say 
when he went there but it should be tell- ' 
ing because that week’s Organiser was 
first with news of the explosion. 

Seshadn Chiiri, the affable editor of • 
Orgardser said that the headline was a ! 
mistake and that he hadn’t gone there | 
and that he would print a clarification in 
the subsequent week. That hasn’t appea¬ 
red. K.S. Sudarshan, the number three 
man in the RSS, was then quoted as say- . 
ing that the BJP had prepared to explode 
the bombs during their earlier 13-day 
tenure. What went so wrong m the neigh¬ 
bourhood in the following 23 months ' 
that two successive Prime Ministers 
ignored? • 

N. V. 8ubnmanUut/N0w DmlM 
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Reverberations 



The mood in the streets of Srinagar is downbeat 
People huddle together in street comers discussing 
the "dangers" of India going nuclear. The general 
fear is that the people of Kashmir might become the 
ultimate victims of a nuclear war between India and 

Pakistan 


There is more 
apprehension than 
excitement in Jammu 
and Kashmir 


I t was an evening in which a select 
group of mediapersons. writers 
and artists sat enthralled, listening 
to the song Jhclurn, wiittcn by 
Mahjoor, one of Kashmir's great¬ 
est ptxjts. The song was being sung by a 
group of Kashmiri girls, and among the 
celebrities present in the hall were Bolly¬ 
wood character-actor Amiish Pun, 
producer-director Rattan Irani, actor 
Mukul Dev and actress Mayuri Kan go, 
who were in the Valley for the shooting 
ol the Hindi film Mere Apne. The func¬ 
tion, held in the auditorium of Radio 
Kashmir Srinagar (RKS) on 11 May, 
had been organised in the honour of 
Mumbai-based author and joumali't 
Aya/ Memon, whose book India 50: 
The Making Of A Nation w'as to be releas¬ 
ed by Jammu and Kashmir chief mini¬ 
ster Dr P-arooq Abdullah that evening. 

But midway through the function and 
much to everyone's surprise, Abdullah 
left the hall in haste, only to return 
moments later, walking briskly down 
the aisle, looking excited. 



Chief minister Farooq Abdullah: "We 
have shown our enemy that wo don’t 
lag behind" 


"The Pnme Minister Alai Behari Vaj¬ 
payee spoke to me on telephone," he 
announced, "and informed me that India 
has conducted the experiment of nuclear 
bomb this afternoon at Pokhran in 
Rajasthan." He paused for a few fleeting 
seconds to let the import of what he had 
just said sink in among the audience. He 
then added, with unmi.stakable jubila¬ 
tion: "We have shown our enemy that 
we don't lag behind." He expressed hop- 
e that with India's I)ecoming a nuclear 
power would reduce the degree of 
Pakistan’s "aggression" on the border 
along Jammu and Kashmir. 

But outside the fortified auditorium. 


there were few to share his excitement. 
The Congress leader and MP, Mufti 
Mohammad Sayeed, was the only other 
leader of worth who betrayed some emo¬ 
tion. But unlike Farooq Abdullah, he 
saw no threat from Pakistan. "It is a mat¬ 
ter of national pride," Mufti said. "It was 
inevitable in view of threats from a hosti¬ 
le neighbour like China." Mufti, of late, 
has been going soft on Pakistan and 
unlike other mainstream politicians has 
been refusing to brand that country as 
India's enemy number one. 

It is perhaps because of his soft line on 
Pakistan and the separatist camp that he 
managed to woo the majority of voters 
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in the Valley 


in the last Lok Sabha election and mflici 
a stunning defeat on his National Confer¬ 
ence rival. "China has stockpiled a large 
quantity of nuclear weapons and it was 
necessaiy for us to explode some kind of 
a deterrent," said Mufti. 

F arooq and Mufti’s utterances not¬ 
withstanding, the mood in the streets 
of Srinagar was downbeat. People huddl¬ 
ed together in street comers discussing 
the "dangers" of India going nuclear. 
The general fear was that the people of 
Kashmir might become the ultimate vic- 



Congress leader Mufti Mohammad 
Sayeed: “H is a matter of national 
pride. It was Inevitable in view of 
threats from a hostile neighbour like 
China" 

tims of a nuclear war between India and 
Pakistan. "We sit sandwiched between 
the two countries," said Farooq Ahmad, 
a trader in the busy Regal Chowk area. 
"We can be the target of both the countr¬ 
ies in the event of a war." 

And even Farooq Abdullah doesn’t 
rule this out. "If ever there is a war, our 
land will be the battlefield," he said. For¬ 
mer chief minister Ghulam Mohammad 
Shah takes a slightly broader view. He 
feels the development is likely to have 
calamitous effects. "A war between 
India and Pakistan will ruin the whole of 
South Asia," he says. Shah foresees a dis¬ 
astrous arms race between the two 
countries. He, too, fears that Kashmir 
will become the ultimate target in the 
hostilities between India and Pakistan. 
"The explosions will force Pakistan to 
go India’s way, further vitiating the 


atmosphere in Kashmir," Shah 
maintains. 

Political analysts feel that the N-Tests 
by India and Pakistan’s eagerness to res¬ 
pond with similar blasts have plugged 
all possible ways of resolving 
the Kashmir issue peacefully. They 
see the euphoria in the Indian heartland 
as an endorsement of the government’s 
decision to act lough with Pakistan on 
Kashmir. "This will further India's 
intransigence and stubbornness," feels 
Mohammad Sultan, an academician. 



Foniier CM Ghuiam Mohammad 
Shah: "The explosions will force 
Pakistan to go India’s way, further 
vitiating the atmosphere in Kashmir " 

T he separatist camp, which was 
almost euphoric when Pakistan test¬ 
ed the Ghauri missile, wears a dejected 
icK)k. It feels that India has assumed a 
position from where "it can dictate 
terms", hinting thereby that Pakistan 
must also go nuclear. 

The reaction from the Jammu and 
Kashmir Liberation Front (JKLF) 
betrayed the extent of desperation 
within the secessionist camp. "We can¬ 
not be brow-beaten by the N-Tesl," the 
JKLF said in a statement. Javed Ahmed 
Mir, one of the lop leaders of the Front, 
even appealed to the United Nations to 
"take stem action" against India. "It is 
high lime that the United Nations should 
wake up from deep slumber and act on 
Kashmir," Mir said. The N-Tests, accor¬ 
ding to him, were aimed at diverting 
world attention from Kashmir. He warn¬ 


ed of a nuclear hoUx:aust if the Kashmir 
issue was allowed to smoulder. 

The veteran Jamaal-e-lslami leader, 
Syed Ali Geelani, who was recently elec¬ 
ted chainnan of the separatist amalgam 
All Parly Hunyat Conference (APHC), 
reacted more moderately to say that the 
building of nuclear arsenals by India and 
Pakistan would drain the economies of 
both countries, the majority of whose 
people are hovering around the poverty 
line. "It is not fair to go nuclear at the 
cost of the livelihood of the poor," Geela¬ 
ni said. Geelani is of the view the tests 



APHC chainnan Syed AH Geelani: 
"The nuclear explosions by the 
Indian government will have no 


bearing on the ongoing movement in 
Kashmir" 

could prove counter-productive becau.se 
of the prevailing levels of poverty, unem¬ 
ployment and other economic problems, 
which, he believes, might be comp<^und- 
ed if economic sanctions are imposed. 

The APHC chairman chides the 
government for needlessly making 
Kashmir a prestige issue. "It is not fair to 
claim rights on Kashmir just for the sake 
of making a claim," he says. Geelani 
thinks the N-explosion by India will 
have no bearing on the ongoing move¬ 
ment in Kashmir. "India first experimen¬ 
ted with the N-bomb in 1974. But it did 
not demoralise us," he says. 

If the mixed reactions from the Valley 
are any indication, the situation in 
Jammu and Kashmir can only get more 
complicated in the days to come. • 

Rm»hM Ahmad/Srttmgm 
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Leaden o1 the eight powerful natlone: Pokhran topped the agenda 

Sound and fury 

The G-8 summit stops short of imposing joint sanctions against India 


A fter the second series of 
nuclear tests in India, an edi¬ 
torial in The Times newspa¬ 
per urged that the world 
powers should not reply to 
India’s bang with a whimper. All eyes 
were focused on the G-8 summit which 
began at Birmingham on 15 May where 
the top guns would meet and decide 
what would be done with a ballistic 
India. But in the end, it did end on a 
damp note as America, Japan and 
Canada could not influence Britain, 
France and Russia to impose joint 
sanctions. 

Neither could Pakistan be contained. 


On the last day of the summit, the Sym¬ 
phony Hall was awash with rumours 
that Pakistan had already exploded a 
nuclear device and both US President 
Bill Clinton and British Prime Minister 
Tony Blair had to say that they had no 
information. 

It was in .sheer frustration that Clinton 
painted a picture of a three-way conflict 
in Asia. "The an.swer is not for India to 
become a nuclear power and then for 
Pakistan to match it stride for stride, and 
then for China to be brought in to sup¬ 
port the Pakistanis and move irtxips to 
the Indian border, and then for Russia to 
come in and recreate in a different con¬ 


text the conflicts of the Cold War," he 
said. "It is a nutty way to go. It is not the 
way to chart the future." 

However, despite pressures from the 
USA and Japan, the G-8 ruled out collec¬ 
tive sanctions against India. Instead, the 
G-8 decided that India would be pressuri¬ 
sed into signing the NPT and the CTBT. 
Individual sanctions would remain in 
place. 

A Joint declaration urged India "to 
rejoin the mainstream of international 
opinion, to adhere unconditionally to 
NPT and the CTBT". It called upon Paki¬ 
stan to "exercise maximum restraint". 

Denying that Britain and the EU had 
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not been strong on India, Tony Blair at 
his press conference took pains to refer 
to the fact that Prime Minister Atal Beha> 
ri Vajpayee had rung him on Friday and 
assured him that India would begin dis¬ 
cussions to sign the CTBT. 

"We expressed strong detem;nnation 
that India should do so unconditional¬ 
ly," said Blair, who played a major role 
at the summit as the chair of this year’s 
G-8. 

Clinton had arrived at the summit 
with the hope that the G-8 would make a 
statement "as strong and unambiguous 
as possible". He had also suggested that 
Pakistan may be given a sop by deliver¬ 
ing the F-16s to prevent it from carrying 
out a test. 

But at the end of two days of failed 
negotiations and hectic bilaierals, Clin¬ 
ton warned a defiant Pakistan that it was 
not in its interest to expkxle a nuclear 
device and that it would face much the 
same action as India. 

I'he Indian tests had hijacked the G- 
8's original agenda of debt reduction 
and climate change and the Amencan 
media had questions only on the tests at 
the final press conference. 

For a change, the Bntisii media did 
not gel hysterical, fhe reaction from the 
British government was similarly under¬ 
stated, though junior foiiieign office mini¬ 
ster Derek Fatchett described the tests as 
"disgusting". 

Britain made it clear that there would 
be no cut in its aid to India, which is Bri¬ 
tain’s largest aid recipient with some 92 
million pounds sterling a year. 
However, there may be a joint action by 
the European Union which would be 
decided on 25 May. 

W ith the news of the .second series of 
tests two days later, the mood beca¬ 
me more aggressive. As television show¬ 
ed Indians dancing in the streets, P.K. 
Singh, India’s acting high commissio¬ 
ner to Britain, was summoned to the Bri¬ 
tish foreign office for a 45-minutc chasti¬ 
sement session by Fatchett. 

By and large the British media were 
balanced in its coverage of the events. 
On BBC’s Newsnight programme, 
anchorman Jeremy Pax man even asked 
the US spokesman whether he thought 
that the USA was capable of safely 
handling a nuclear bomb but countries 
like Pakistan and India were not. The 
spokesman looked uncomfortable. 

The next day the temperature was hot 
at the House of Commons and there 
were loud demands for sanctions as fore¬ 
ign secretary Robin Cook announced 


that he had recalled British high commis¬ 
sioner Sir David Gore Booth for talks. 

As leaders of the world’s richest 
countries flew in to Binningham. the 
Indian tests looked set to be on top of the 
agenda. Four of the five nuclear powers 
would be at the summit, as would be one 
of India’s largest donors, Japan, which 
had already threatened to cut off aid. 

Before the summit, Canadian foreign 
minister Lloyd Ax worthy said the Ci-8 
would try to isolate the Indian tests as 
quickly as possible. He called on the G-8 
to use "whatever means we can to indica¬ 
te that this kind of escalation w ould have 
vciy dire consequences". 

Asked whether Pakistan would explo¬ 


de a nuclear device .soon, the US Presi¬ 
dent said, "It’s not inevitable that Paki- 
.stan won’t explode. But we must pul it 
under pressure not to do so ..We arc not 
delivering the F-16s and we are not giv¬ 
ing their money back. Perhaps we'll 
have something to say before the sum¬ 
mit is over." 

About the Indian tests, he said: "I 
have followed events in India closely 
since the explosion. Soon India will 
have the biggest middle class in the 
world and will have a large .say in the 
21st century, no less than China or the 
newly democratic Russia. All these 
countries will have to decide how they 
will define their greatness, through grea¬ 
ter cooperation or through the starkest 
tenns. They must find a constructive 
way ahead." 

Russia had ruled out sanctions as 
"counter-productive". Instead, foreign 
minister Yevgeny Primakov called for 
diplomatic means to change India’s 
attitude. 

The French, who had been under 
attack for their nuclear tests in the South 


Pacific recently, were also strongly 
opposed to sanctions, as was Britain, for. 
historical reasons. 

The sharp split in the G-8 meant that 
there was nothing more than verbal con¬ 
demnation for the nuclear tests with pres¬ 
sure on it to sign the CTBT. Britain play¬ 
ed a major role in softening the blow 
against India. Urging that it was "impera¬ 
tive that wc do not raise the temperatu¬ 
re", it explained that Americans had a 
legal necessity to go ahead with sanc¬ 
tions. The common goal was that India 
sign the NPT and the CTBT. 

T here was also some debate about the' 
capability of the nuclear tests among 


British defence experts. Some of them, 
suggested that the hydrogen bomb was ' 
little more than a glorified atomic wca-' 
pon that had been adapted to produce the 
maximum politicalTallout. Its small size 
and its simple seismic shock signature, 
suggested that it was primitive in nature. 

The seismic signature suggested a sin¬ 
gle explosion of about 20 kilotons. Dr 
Roger Clark of Leeds University said, 
"This is very small for a thermonuclear 
device. This is not a hydrogen bomb in 
the conventional sense." It remains to 
be seen whether India gets accepted as 
the sixth nation of the exclusive nuclear 
club. At the moment, she has got away 
with little more than a rap on the 
knuckles while the heat is equally on 
Pakistan. But if the threatened Ameri¬ 
can sanctions of $20 billion begin to 
take shape it won’t be quite so easy. 

A World Bank official at the summit 
said, "It’s the initial euphoria, but the¬ 
re’s no getting away from it, the sanc¬ 
tions will bite." • 

ShrabanI Baau/BIrmingham and 
London 


"It is a 

nutty way to go. It 
is not the way to 
chart the future," 
said President 
Clinton 
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BOOK 


Period 

piece 


Bhisham Salmi’s Mayyadas Ki 
Marhi is a great work of historical 
fiction 

'^^)T7}i;7fTr S.ilinj families have talent in their genes- 

int Oncol them is the Siilimsof Rawalpin- 

MANSION Bhisham and Balraj’s son, 

‘ V. ■ Pankshat. While Balraj and Parikshat 

WtjKt/fUOOU tnude their names as actors, Bhisham 
made his as a novelist, playwright and 
writer of short stories. Since he wrote in 
Hindi, his name was known only to 
* Hindi litterateurs till his novel Tatmis 

woii thc Sahityu Akadcmi Award and 
was made into a film, a very good lilm 'fhis yciir, he was 
honoured with a Padma Bhushan. 

Bhisham Sahni wrote Mayyadas Ki Marhi ten years ago. 
He translated thc novel into English himself. 1 wish he had let 


someone else, more familiar with mtxicm English than he, do 
the job as his own English is somewhat flawed with cliches 
and Indianisms. Nevertheless, the narrative is gripping 
because no other work ol fiction with western Punjab as its 
locale has as much feel of authenticity of the period it covers 
— from the first Anglo-SikJi war fought at Mudki in 1845, 
annexation of the Punjab, consolidation of British rule, com¬ 
ing of railways, Chnstian and Arya Samaj missioniuies, open¬ 
ing ol schools down to the beginning of the Freedom 
Movement. 

Sahni has chosen the small town (my guess, it is Bhcra) and 
two Hindu families - the Diwans living on the holdings of 
land grants in an ancestral mansion and the Maliks who pros¬ 
pered through trading, contracts and money-lending. The 
rivaliy between the two is sought to be cemented by a matrimo¬ 
nial alliance. The Diwans’ bridegroom’s procession arrives 
very late at night with party more than double thc numbers 
expected. They eat up all that is laid out in the feast and, at the 
end of it, demand more pafKui They behave as offensively as 
they can As they depart with thc bride in hci palanquin, the 
Maliks hold a panchayat and resolve never again to give their 
daughters in marriage to the Diwans 

News reaches the bridcgnx^m’s father. He sends the bride 
back to her parents with the warning that unless they immedia¬ 
tely give one ol their girls m marriage to his other son. an imbe¬ 
cile epileptic, the fust marriage will be annulled fhe Maliks 
knuckle under F^ul msicad ol the brule’s younger sister, they 
palm off a 12-ycar-old girl, daughtci ol an indigent widow, to 
the idiotic Diwan. 

From this beginning, Bhisham Sahni weaves a tapestry 

Stills from Tamam: Sahnrs Sahitya Akademi 
Award-winning novel was made Into a film 












depicting Punjab life with shuttles going through the decade 
and generations ot the Diwans and the Maliks. All his charac¬ 
ters finely-etched, their reactions to the winds of change 
blowing over them unpredictable and arresting. Laying of the 
railway track and the arrival of the first train fires the imagina¬ 
tion of the locals. Some predict evil times to come; others 
make songs imitating the sounds of the steam engine and bog¬ 
ies running over rails: 

Pull Uncle! Push Father! 

Pull Untie! Push Father! 

Dhikk Chaachaf Chhukk Baba! 

Dhikk Chaacha! Chhukk Baha^ 

Khat Khat Khatakhat! Khat Kfuit Khatakhat. 

Alter coming to terms with the rail ^aJee, they have to face 
the problems posed by a ‘Putri F^aathshalla’ (girls’ school) ope¬ 
ned by a Samajist do-gooder. Locals would have nothing to 
do with it. To them their daughters going unveiled through the 

Bhisham Sahni’s 
Mayyadas Ki Marhi 
is gripping because 
no other work of 
fiction with western 
Punjab as its locale 
has as much feel of 
authenticity of the 
period it covers 


ba/aar was unthinkable. Next, they would want to be working 
in offices. The first to defy them was the younger daughter- 
in-law of the Diwans. They were aghast. They roughed up the 
school master. Undeterred, he kept the schcxil going. 

In due course of lime, the wife of the idiot Diwan became 
headmistress of the school. The arrival of the first English 
Deputy Commissioner was alst) a great event. By then the 
scion of the Diwans returned from England as a barrister tho¬ 
roughly Anglicised in his ways and converted the ancient Indi¬ 
an mansion into an English country hou.se. He was on first- 
name terms with the white sahib, swore loyalty to the House 
of Windsor, helped him to quell an agitated mob of freedom 
fighters and expected to be honoured by the title of Rai 
Bahadur. 

TTie tale ends with yet another demonstration by agitators 
carrying the bier of their leader killed the day before. The fune¬ 
ral procession chants: "Lord Mayom’s efforts be rewarded, 
and our country be free from bondage!" 

The Mansion is a great work of historical fiction which 
encaf)sulates the history of the Punjab during British rule. It is 
a gripping tale told by a gifted storyteller and deserves to be 
made into a film. • 

Khmhwmnt Singh 



The Mansion (Mayyadas Kl Marhi) by Bhisham Sahni. 
Published by HarperCollins 
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SHORT TAKES 


What is the answer to India’s perpeluai 
housing problem? When will the dicam 
of a ‘roof over our heads’ dream of every 
Indian be fulfilled? Or will it ever be 
attained? 

The veteran construction man cuts 
out all nonsen.se — attributing the failu¬ 
re of the government's housing policy to 
political lethiu*gy. In his autobiography, 
he offers a cure — derived from his long 
experience in the field. 1'he fire with which the man fought for 
the cause, very dear to him, is apparent Iroiii the btiok. 
Though not ab(x:ik which all will pick up, is sure to be engross¬ 
ing for those who arc interested. 


Home truths 


CRUSADE 





The Crusade Autobiography Of B.G. Shirke. CuhUshed In Anu va 

Fiakaduin FrucRs 


Woman power 


p?n 


mnnxremx 


Never iindcreslimale the power of a 
woman, the book seems to be .saying A 
lot has indeed changed since the days of 
‘Sati-Savitri’. It is lime to assess the role 
of women not merely at home but also 
more importantly at work. 

ITie atithor, no novice to women’s 
issues, through a collection of essays 
analyses the socio-political face of wom- 

-1 en today — her participation in politics, 

economy, education. Her defiance of jaded rituals and 
customs and superstitions. 

Yet as a precaution, so as not to stir a hornets’ nest and not 
to appear feminist, .Sinha places the onus of preservation of 
family, marriage and traditional values on women them¬ 
selves. It pays to play safe. Nothing new in the book, includ¬ 
ing the cover picture and title. 



Neither Puppet Nor Butterfly In Mnduhi Stnlm FuhU\hed In (h eun Hooks 


I Unsung heroes 

May sound cliched but the fact remains 
that boldiers remain largely unsung. 
What is sadder is that even within the 
army itself, the achicYemenis of fellow 
soldiers go unnoticed. 

The author, who has had close interac¬ 
tion with the army, sets out to set things 
right. So a book dedicated to the ‘bravest 
of the brave’. The book also targets the 
new recruits of the army, so as to remind 
them of our rich military culture. Unfortunately, the book 
tails flat; if it had been gripping, it would have inspired many 
more — civilians too. 

Bravest Of The Brave hy A mu Reddy Published hy (k can Books 
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MEDIA MUSINGS 


V. GANGADHAR 



How else do you 
describe the media 
coverage of the 
Pokhran blasts? 


" For Hnglish poet, T.S. 

Fliol, April was the 
cniellest month For 
the Indian media, 
May brought along 
with It a touch of mid- 

-summer madness. 

How else does one interpret the covera¬ 
ge of the Pokhran blasts’’ One of the poo¬ 
rest nations in the world, ruled by a ricke¬ 
ty coalition government led by a Prime 
Minister whose overall control was visi¬ 
bly slipping and who was termed ‘weak 
and indecisive’ by one of his senior Cabi¬ 
net colleagDe.s, if one went by the media 
reports, had leapfrogged to the super- 
, power status. 

The editorials in the Indian media on 
the Pokhran blasts made astonishing 
reading and made one wonder if the 
gentleman or ladies who wrote them 
were aware of what was going on in the 
country. ‘Road to Resurgence’ roared 
Shekhar Gupta {Indian Express), for 
Janardan Thakur (Free Press Journal) it 
was a ‘Moment of Pride' and for Chan- 
dan Mitra {The Pioneer), it was an 
‘explosion of self-esteem’ The front 
page editorial in the normally sober The 
Hindustan Times screamed ‘A Moment 
of Pride’. The Hindu had a more cauti¬ 
ous approach, ‘A High Stakes Gambit’ 
and avoided, quite rightly a front-page 
edit. 

Oh, how the editors went on. Shekhar 
Gupta discovered that India’s present 
leaders who okayed the nuclear tests 
‘enjoyed an impeccable reputation in 
tenns of personal integrity and national 
commitment’. Of course, some of them 
achieved this ‘reputation’ by driving 
around the country in a make-shift rath 
whipping up communal passions or 
openly associating themselves with 
dangerous terrorists, among whom were 
groups which had assassinated Prime 
Minister Rajiv Gandhi. Others saw noth¬ 
ing wrong in seeking the cooperation of 
the Sukh Rams, Buta wSinghs and 
Jayalalithas, they themselves had term¬ 
ed ‘corrupt and untouchable’ in the past. 
Bang, bang, went the explosions then 
came the time for ‘popular euphoria and 


Midsummer 



M.M. Joslii,L.K. Advanl andA.B. Vajpayee: basking In glory 

More than the patriotism or security angles, the blasts 
were meant to boost the BJP image. BJP leaders are 
acting as if they alone were responsible for the nuclear 
development in the countiy 


celebration. Roared Gupta, "And celebr¬ 
ate we must at this spectacular success!" 

T his was the kind of jingoism which 
marked the British tabloids’ reaction 
to the Falkland skirmishes and made a 
heroine of Margaret Thatcher. Janardan 
Thakur pointed out that in real terms 
India could lose its timidity and shame. 
But are the millions of our opprcs.sed 
classes who.se sufferings do find a place 
in the media going to lose their timidity? 
Are their women who are raped, murder¬ 
ed and violated in every pr^ssible man¬ 
ner not feel any sense of shame? Argued 
Chandan Mitra, "For nearly 20 years, 
India has been .slipping in its own eyes. 
Insurgency, secessionism, terrorism and 
mounting parochial sentiments have 
been eating into the vitals of the nation. 


A country which cannot look itself in the 
eye, cannot hope to establish eye with 
any semblance of authority with others." 

Are the five explosions going to 
change all these? Will our people cal 
more, fight less, work harder and reach 
for the sky? Will Jayalalilha Jayaram 
stop sending missives to the Prime Mini¬ 
ster with fresh demands? Will Karnata¬ 
ka and Tami 1 Nadu cooperate on the Cau- 
very river water dispute? And now that, 
there is going to be a severe depletion of 
funds and gixxiwill from abroad, how 
are we going to make economic 
progress? 

The Prime Minister and his minions 
had predicted tough days for the country 
and asked for sacrifices from the people. 
The Indian people had already sacrific¬ 
ed enough. Their belts cannot be tighlen- 
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Madness 


ed any further. The looming economic 
crises will not affect the five-star 
lifestyle of our politicians, leaders or edi¬ 
tors. They can afford to shout lr.>m the 
rooftops, "gar\' se kahon, hum humh- 
wale hairC*. 

The media cuphona helped to brain¬ 
wash the reading public, many of whom 
were led to believe, that the Pokhran 
blasts will solve all their problems. Read 
some of the quotes from the so-callcd 
‘common man’. "Bhukhe rahenge pari- 
zat ki zindagijiyenge". We have to prove 
to ‘them’ (Pakistan) that we are supenor 
to them (Hanshankar Yadav, Mumbai 
tea-vendor)." "I am particularly proud 
because the honour for providing a safe 
venue for the nuclear tests has once 
again gone to Rajasthan (Rajendra. 
Singh, a bookseller)." Som^ of the dai¬ 
lies produced quotes from the wives of 
the scientists and engineers of the Ato¬ 
mic Energy establishments. I was parti- 
culary amused at the quote from Raghu- 
nath Mashelkar, director general of 
CSIR, "I am extraordinarily proud to be 
an Indian." What a nice way of buttering 
up the establishment." 

S ome sections ot the media were able 
to look beyond the euphoria. Swa- 
minathan S. Anklesaria Aiyar, in the 
Economic Times realistically assessed 
the gloomy prospects for the country, in 
view of the sanctions imposed. An edito¬ 
rial in the same paper argued that India’s 
strategic position had in fact deteriorat¬ 
ed after the nuclear blasts. Anticipating 
u Pakistan bomb blast, the editorial said, 
"As long as India and Pakistan had only 
conventional wcap<ms, India had a huge 
superiority. Now that both countries had 
gone nuclear, the two countries are on 
par." According to the paper, India had a 
case for testing and deploying the 
‘Agni’ missiles for increased security. 
But testing the bomb was irrelevant and 
did nothing to improve our security. The 
Telegraph admitted that the real threat 
lay with the sanctions from the US. 
"These could be devastating, particular¬ 
ly Congressional laws that could require 
the US to block funds from the IMF and 
the World Bank." 


Why did the Vajpayee government 
suddenly decide to explode the bombs? 
Sankarshan Thakur in The Telegraph 
wrote that the act liberated Vajpayee, at 
least, temporarily, from the cloister of 
allies and blew off the ‘ineffective 
wimp* label that was beginning to cling 
to his lapel. Mind you, commerce mini¬ 
ster Ramakrishna Hegde, had subscrib¬ 
ed to these views in the Home TV chat 
with Karan Thapar. The Hindustan 
Times observed rather grudgingly, "The 


endless squabbling among the BJP’s par¬ 
tners and the impression that was gain- 
ing ground about the party’s leaders, 
including Mr Vajpayee, to maintain dis¬ 
cipline and devote themselves to the 
task of governance, must have persuad¬ 
ed it to take a dramatic step which would 
divert attention from its problems". I am 
surprised why this glaring aspect escap¬ 
ed the notice of papers like the Indian 
Express, 

More than the patriotism or security 
angles, the blasts were meant to boost 
the BJP image. BJP leaders are already 
acting that they alone were responsible 
for the nuclear development in the 
country. Some of the party hotheads had 
declared that May 16 would be declared 
a ‘Day of BJP glory,’ The party mouth¬ 
piece Organiser obviously knew what 
was going to happen and caifte out with a 


‘Pokhran special,’ It would be worthwhi¬ 
le to find out how they got so much infor¬ 
mation on the tests. Veteran columnist 
Kcwal \/trmd{Business Standard) right¬ 
ly pointed out that the bomb had created 
an ideal situation to arouse militant 
Hindu nationalism with a strong slant 
against Pakistan and Muslims. 

Ullimaiely, a nation’s strength 
depends on its economic clout. China 
was able to get away with the Tiananm¬ 
en Square killings because it could offer 
a vast market to the West and was conti¬ 
nually wooed by the US. India, a nation 
of beggars, cannot become a super¬ 
power just because we exploded five 
nuclear weapems. Let us safely bury 
such a myth. 

Severi years ago, author Nevil Shutc 


wrote a novel. On the Beach which 
portrayed the end of the world following 
the ITiird World War fought with 
nuclear weapons. The Big powers had 
nothing to do with it. The war was trigge¬ 
red off when some small nations in the 
Middle East which had entered the 
nuclear club decided to use cobalt 
bombs to settle bilateral issues. Pakistan 
is certain to explode its ow n N-Bomb. 
Some of the BJP leaders who anticipat¬ 
ed this, warned that India’s next step 
.should be nuclear warheads on missiles 
aimed at the Pakistan cities. Well, Paki¬ 
stan also could develop these. The irres- 
p>onsible men who rule India are misgui¬ 
ded by a false sen.se of glory and are cap¬ 
able of doing anything to cling to power. 
The media which had fawned over such 
leaders will not be around to report on 
the real-life sequel to On the Beach. • 



India’s next step should be nuclear warheads on missiles aimed at the 
Pakistan cities 
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Deep in dissent 

Mohun Bagan club faces a crisis owing to lack of unity 



D oes decay have something to do 
with age? Or is it latter-day com¬ 
petitive stress that brings about 
decline? 

Millions of Mohun Bagan Athletic 
Club supporters throughout India must 
be asking these questions as the 
109-year-old institution goes through its 
worst-ever crisis. Standing on the thre¬ 
shold of momentous financial develop¬ 
ment, the club is facing internal differen¬ 
ces which could ultimately send it hurtl¬ 
ing into oblivion. 

Mohun Bagan was an acknowledged 
leader in Indian club football with a glori¬ 
ous heritage in hockey and cricket as 
well. As long as clubs were amateur, eve¬ 
rything ran smoothly for the organisa¬ 
tion, occasional internal bickerings 
notwithstanding. 

Cracks began to appear when players 
started demanding — and getting — 
money for their services. And indivi¬ 
duals with money to spare began to call 
the shots. 

Then came the All India Football 
Federation’s "liberalisation” policy, 
whereby increased prize money raised 
the stakes in competitions considerably. 
Clubs looked to sponsors to finance the 
recruitment of local and foreign players. 
Inevitably, sponsors wanted a bigger 
share in the running of the club and the 
"marketing" of both the club and the 
players. 

It was only a matter of time before the 
moneybags demanded control. The only 
way to do this was to float a company. 
Result: United Mohun Bagan and 
United East Bengal (or is it ‘Kingfisher 
F^st Bengal’?). 

But the "national” club, Mohun 
Bagan, had never had a united flock. 
Add to that the irregularities — from not 
holding elections to not submitting pro¬ 
per accounts and forming a company 
without legal sanction—and it was natu¬ 
ral that some section of the club mem¬ 
bers or the other would take recourse to 
law. 

When the matter reached the Calcutta 
High Court, a Division Bench ordered 
that a five-member body comprising 
club secretary Anjan Mitra, vice- 
president Amd Sen (who is opposing 


UB’s decision to withhold 
funds to the tune of Rs 3 
crore has jeopardised the 
club*s plans of recruiting at 
least five foreigners and 
seven to eight leading Indian 
players 


the move) and three former judges sit 
over the working of the executive 
committee. 

More importantly, the judges refused 
the club authorities permission to call 
the club "United Mohun Bagan" and dee¬ 
med that United Breweries could not be 
partners in the company and would have 
to be labelled "sponsors” of Mohun 
Bagan AC. 

The immediate fallout was UB’s deci¬ 
sion to withhold the Rs 3 crore which it 
had promised for the first year. This jeo-‘ 
pardised the club’s plans of recruiting at 
least five foreigners and seven to eight 
leading Indian players. Only some of the 
players’ fees have been paid. 

Realising that this would place the 
club in a precariou.s position, the dissent¬ 


ing group had worked out a compromise 
with the club authorities. But a couple of 
others on the periphery opposed a patch- 
up. Now, the situation is out of hands. 

Both sides realise that formal elec¬ 
tions are the only way out. If the elec¬ 
tions — which have not been held for 
years — could be staged quickly, a way 
out is possible. Only a regular, elected 
body could call a general meeting to deci¬ 
de whether the club could form a public 
limited company to run its football wing. 

If this is done and shares are floated, a 
truly professional outfit could emerge 
— a commercial firm which could chart 
its own course. The only snag is that it 
could never call itself UB Mohun Bagan 
or McDowell Mohun Bagan or wha¬ 
tever. It cannot retail affiliation with its 
parent body IFA or the AIFF unless the 
club plays under the supervision of 
Mohun Bagan AC, the main 
organisation. 

Now thal the legal issues have come 
to the fore, club officials should work 
for unity within its still amateur organisa¬ 
tion. A commercial set-up will be possi¬ 
ble only with united action within 
Mohun Bagan club, not with the aid of 
commercial nomenclatures. • 
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KHAASBAAT 


cooing and gurgling over his 
son, Aryan, he also calls up 
frequently to speak gobble- 
degook to him over the 
phone. And, of course, when 
he’s on TV, he makes sure to 
address his son in the langua- 

SHAH RUKH KHAN WITH GAURI 


hah Rukh 
Khan is prov- 
to be 
devoted 
father as he 
was a hus¬ 
band. Not only docs he 
spend all his time at home 


rumours have already begun 
to revolve around his lanky 
six-foot-somcthing frame. 
First, the gossips insisted 
that he was going steady 
with Karisma Kapoor, his 
cousin-in-law (Shweta Bach- 
chan was married to 
Karisma’s first cousin, Nik- 
hil Nanda). When that story 
lost its shock 
value, yet ano- 


ge that only the two of them 
understand. 

Given Shah Rukh iind 
mama Gauri’s attentions, 
one thing is clcai: little 
Aryan will grow up to be the 
most pampered little boy pi>s- 
sible. But Gauri’s disciplina¬ 
rian instinct will ensure that 
he’s not spoilt rotten in the 
process. 


iher contender for Abhi- 
shek’s affections hoved into 
view: Sonali Bcndrc. 

According to this story, 
Bendre and Abhishek had 
m^en inseperable at the wedd¬ 
ing of a close family friend, 
and appeiu-cd to be madly in 
love with one another. 

The Bachchans, as is their 
wont, have been ignoring all 
the rumours, treating them as 
beneath contempt. But they 
can at least take pleasure in 
the fact that Abhishek is con¬ 
sidered worthy of being gos¬ 
siped about —' without a sin¬ 
gle release to his credit. 


















AnAnish Kapoor sculpture is something like a 
virtual reality game in which the player 
feels constantly sucked into a void 


A s you walk into the Hayward 
Gallery on the South Bank, 
displaying Anish Kapcxjr’s 
sculptures, don’t be surprised 
lo find viewers lying flat on 
the floor and silently contemplating the 
enormous circular sculpture overhead. 
Or to find someone with his head stuck 
deep inside a conical structure, coming 
out five minutes later with a lot^k of com¬ 
plete amazement on his face. 

Bombay-born Anish, who moved to 
Ljondon in the early 1970s lo study at the 
Hornsey College of Art and Chelsea Col¬ 
lege of An and has lived and worked in 
England ever since, is today among the 
country’s lop sculptors. His creations 
sell for no less than 100,000 pounds. 

Kapoor has represented Britain at the 
Venice Biennale — a huge homnir — 
where he won the prestigious Pnemio 
Duemila. In 1991, he walked away with 
the coveted Tumcr Prize. And two of his 
abstracts have been chosen by Prime 
Minister Tony Blair to hang at 10 l>)wn- 
iiig Street 

His pieces have been shown at exhibi¬ 
tions around the world and frequently at 
l^ndon's Lisson Gallery, where he regu¬ 
larly works. But the Hayward exhibition 
is his first major one at a British gallery. 
It has been drawing continuous crowds, 
and rave reviews in all leading national 
dailies. 

Kapoor says that his sculptures are 
not meant to say something. ”1 don’t 
have any message to give anyone." 
Instead,' ifiey are meant for people lo 
experience. What emerges is something 
like a virtual reality game in which the 


player feels constantly sucked into a 
void or has a sense of falling or moves 
from one dimension to another. If there 
is something Kapix)r believes in, it is 
empty spaces; and he always manages to 
draw everyone into the spaces he crea¬ 
tes. He sternly told a journalist who con¬ 
fessed to touching his sculptures: "They 
remain sensual in the imagination for 
longer when you can't feel them." 

There arc only 16 objects on display 








at the exhibition. Kapoor docs not 
believe in clutter. As one moves from 
floor to floor, the initial experierce \^ 
that of sparseness. The first gallery has 
only three works. The first display Iris 
looks like a black rectangle on the wall 
till you come closer. Then you can see 
the double reflection through the glass. 
A sensuous shape is visible that moves 


and curves as yo(| move.The second dis¬ 
play is right in the cenircpf the gallery, 
fixed on the flm^r. The cirl'lilar mirrored 
steel display Suck, seems lo encompass 
the whole room drawing everything into 
its vortex giving you a sense of falling, 
almost of vertigo, as you look deep 
down the curving steel funnel. A warn¬ 
ing note tells you to keep a safe distance 
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from the void lest there be aiiy accident. 
The third exhibit Mv Bod\ Your Body 
has two giant lorms funnelling deep into 
the darkness. 

T he idea of the void has been at the 
heart of Kapoor’s work from the 
1990s and is the central theme in virtual¬ 
ly every piece in the exhibition, whether 
in large-scale sculptures of pigment, 
while fibreglass, mirrored steel or vast 
slabs of granite, sandstone and marble. 
The viewer confronts the void with awe 
or dislocation and a sense of being part 
of a greater cosmic force. There is also a 
sen.se of the sublime, which Kapoor him¬ 
self talks about: "I have always 
been drawn towards some notion of fear 
in a very visual sense, towards sensa¬ 
tions of falling, of being pulled inwards, 
of losing one’s sense of self.” 

The next gallery has a slightly differ¬ 
ent experience. Here the sensation is one 
of forms which change as you walk 
around them. What looks like an opaque 


rectangular shape, suddenly reveals a 
hollow as you come near it. Yellow is a 
sculpture that apparently reaches out of 
the wall like a flower or a giant sun as 
you move around it. 

In the sculpture gallery outside, in the 
open air, is displayed Kapoor’s famous 
Turning The World Upside Down ///, a 
colossal hollow sphere which mirrors 
the viewer, the sky and the surrounding 
space within it. 

ITie series White Dark suggests, like 
its title, that the white image triumphs 
over form. When I Am Pregnant looks 
like a pregnant woman’s bulge from one 
side of the wall, but seems to dissolve as 
you approach it from the front, till noth¬ 
ing remains in the wall but a blur. 


Dragon is one of Kapor>r’s earlier 
sculptures, which creates a field of sto¬ 
nes coloured in a dark green pigment 
across the floor which resembles a dis¬ 
membered writhing beast. The piece 
was created with stones from China 
destined for a Japanese rock garden. 

At The Edge OJ The World // is the 
most commanding of the sculptures as it 
rises in red above you m a circular tome, 
reaching for the sky and getting darker 
as it gels higher. It is nol blue, the colour 
of the sky, but red, the colour of the 
earth, and it once again sucks you into 
the void. The effect is haunting. 

K apoor hates being described as an 
"Indian artist" though he studied in 
D(Hm wSchool, Dehra Dun, and spent the 


first 18 formative years of his life in 
India, fie famously refused to take part 
in an exhibition some years ago at the 
same Hayward Gallery called ‘The 
Other Side’ dedicated to the works of 
Asian and Black artists over the past 50 
years in Britain because he did not want 
to be classified as an Indian artist. And, 
it is only recently that he has had his exhi¬ 
bitions in Delhi and Bombay. 

It was on a trip back to India in 1979 
— to come to terms with his Indian nx>ts 
—“ that Kap<K)r discovered that the con¬ 
flict of cultures within him was equally 
true in Indian culture. It was a kind of 
homecoming for him and led him to 
understand his art and himself better. 
The pigments he u.scs are inspired by the 


bnghl colours ol India and his use of the 
empty space could be seen <is Hindu spi¬ 
ritualism. For Anish Kapoor, however, 
It is ‘universal’ art. 

With his German wife Susanne and 
two children — Alba, 2, and Ishan, 1 — 
Kapoor is conlenl that Ins mixed back¬ 
ground (his mother was an Iraqi Jew and 
his father a hydrographer m the Indian 
Navy) and his current life have created a 
different person. The Hayward exhibi¬ 
tion ha proved that the art world is keen 
to listen to him. And it the multi-racial 
turnout at his exhibition -English, Ger¬ 
man, Spanish, and very* few Indians — 
is any indicalion, Kapi>or should be 
pleased abtMit the universal appeal of his 
art. • 

ShnOMinl Banu/London 



The pigments 
Kapoor uses are 
inspired by the 
bri^t colours of 
India and his use of 
the empty space 
could be seen as 
Hindu spiritualism. 
For Anish Kapoor, 
however, it is 
‘universal’ art 
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Healing touch 

Jesu Ashram near Siliguri is a shelterfor the dying and the destitute 


atnamaya Rai 
still feds that 
her life is a 
dream. She 
recalls vividly 
the day she had to leave 
Nepal d'ter being thrown out 
of her home by her alcoholic 
husband. With her ft)ur sons, 

Ratnamaya crossed the Indo- 
Nepal border and entered 
Naxalbari. She had nowhere 
to go, no one to turn to. Some¬ 
one suggested that she go to 
Jesu Ashrain at Matigara, 
five kilometres from Siligu¬ 
ri, and meet Sister Ivana 
there. "Sister Iviuia and the 
Ashram gave us shelter, 
gave us life. And today, I am 
the proud mother of four suc¬ 
cessful sons," declares 
Ratnamaya. 

She is just one of the many 
— destitutes, orphans, lepers 

who have been given a RLL\G\OU OP UAH: Sister hana at Jesu Ashram 

fresh lease of life by Jesu 

decades now, this Ashram 

near Siliguri has served the r ^ 

poorest of the poor. I 

"We provide shelter to — J 

everyone, provided he or she 
is poor. Wc never sec what 
religion he or she believes in. 

We are here only to serve ■ 

people. And by the grace of ^ ||||||H 

God, nothing comes in the 

way," 87-ycar-old Sister ' 7 

Ivana told Sunday. % 

Jesu Ashram was first set ^ 

up in 1971 by Brother Bob, a ^ - V ? * IP^ 

Jesuit from Canada, in the | 

PradhanNagarareaofSiligu- 
ri. Soon, he was Joined by i 
Sister Ivana, FC, of the § 

Daughter of the Cross, - 

Irom Yugoslavia. While moving towards Bagdo- 
gra airport from Siliguri, a small signboard bearing the name 
‘Jesu Ashram* is the modest pointer to the huge complex of 
compassion at Matigara. This is where it has been since 1973. 

Jesu Ashram began as a three-room shelter for the dying 
and destitute. Brother Bob would pick up people from the 






moving towards Bagdo- 


the 

bring to the 

Ashram. As more more 

people 

began pouring 
Ashram, Ivana was 

brought down from 
Helen's School in Kurscong. 
^ years, Jesu 

WH ‘ Ashram has become syno- 

nymous with Sister Ivana 

healing touch. 

Bom Slava Stkor. on 23 
August, 1911, in Modravic 
village of then Yugoslavia 
g in Croatia), she 

B H ' was the seventh among nine 

' ^ ' children of Joseph Stkor, a 

-^— buifider by profession. 

Slava was sent to Zagriv, a big town near her village, 
to study. Swayed by religion, she did not complete her studies 
and, instead, decided to serve the poor. She went to Belgium 
and joined the Daughter of the Cross there. In 1931, she was 
sent to England for training. From there she came to Bombay 
in 1933 and began teaching at St Joseph's School. Her tryst 
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with India had begun — as Sister Ivana. "I came to India 
because God called me. He had a special plan for me here in 
this beautiful land. He wanted that I should go to India and 
work for the poor and I had to follow that," she told Sunday. 

Sixty-five summers have passed, but the frail old lady 
refuses to call it a day. She continues to comfort the dying, 
shelter the destitute, and help the needy. Her tireless service 
has made Jesu Ashram what it is today; a haven for the poor. 
"The poor people accepted us as our only aim was to do good 
to thiem and nothing else," she says. 

What began as a few thatched mud houses, with seven 
patients, has today grown into a fiiil-fledged shelter for the 
poor—with a hospital having 400 beds. When Sunday visit¬ 
ed the Ashram in the last week of April, the total number of 
inmates was 376, out of which there were 138 TB patients, 
114 leprosy patients and 124 others. None of the patients can 
afford to pay, and no one is required to pay. 

Some patients after being treated have nowhere to go. I'hey 
work as cooks and helpers at the Ashram. Many leprosy 
patients, though totally cured, have not been accepted by their 
families. They arc rehabilitated here so that they do not have 
to beg for a living. Some have been provided small pieces of 
land where they produce vegetables, etc. and sell these to the 
Jesu A.shram kitchen. 

"Jesu Ashram is so much better than the two big hospitals 
nearby — North Bengal Medical College and Hospital and 
the Siliguri Sub-Divisional Hospital," observes one inmate. 
"The altitude of the doctors and the nurses, the cleanliness, the 
quality of food, everything is so much better here." 

Dr Rudra Bhattachaijee, who has been closely attached to 
the Ashram from 1976, told Sunday: "1 have never seen such 
dedicated persons like Sister Ivana, Brother Bob and all those 
who have worked here. They have taken the vow to serve the 
poor and thus serve God. Their sacrifice knows no bound- 
s...And at the age of 87, Sister Ivana is still going strong. She 
looks after all the affairs at Jesu Asliram." Sister Anna, who 
has been at Jesu Ashram for years, sums up the old lady’s role: 
"Sister Ivana is an inspiration to us all." • 

tvm Quhm/SIUgurt 


ANDHRA PRADESH 

Ba ttle for And hra 

The Y.S. Rajasekhar Reddy-led Congress 
gears up to take on the ruling TDP 

T he political battle for Andhra Pradesh is hotting up after 
a change of guard in the state Congress. Rayalaseema 
leader Y.S. Rajasekhar Reddy has been nominated presi¬ 
dent of the Andhra Pradesh Congress Committee (APCC) by 
All India Congress Committee (AICC) president Sonia Gan¬ 
dhi. Reddy returns to the top post in the state Congress after a 
gap of 15 long years. His first tenure as APCC chief in 1984 
had been backed by Rajiv Gandhi. 

This signals the second coming of Rajasekhar Redd), who 
has long been a victim of internal politics within the Congress 
and the target of Tclugu Desam Party (TDP) chief minister N. 
Chandrababu Naidu’s ire. In 1991, then Congress chief mini¬ 


ster N. Janardhan Reddy had foiled Reddy’s attempts to enter 
the Lok Sabha. Reddy was ignored by Prime Minister P.V. 
Narasimha Rao and his running feud with Andhra heavy¬ 
weight K. Vijaya Bhaskara Reddy earned him many enemies 
in Hyderabad and Delhi. 

But now, Rajasekhar Reddy is ready to take fresh guard. 
And the TDP camp will be watching him very closely. "The 
young Congress leader matches the politick strategies of 
Chandrababu Naidu with his grit and stamina to tour the dis¬ 
tricts and be among the people," observed a TDP 
general-secretary. 

Chandrababu Naidu will be keeping an eye on the rising 
popularity graph and the tactical moves of Rajasekhar Reddy. 
The two had clashed in the first meeting of MPs after the 19% 
Lok Sabha polls. After Naidu come to power, he had despatch¬ 
ed an IPS officer, Umeshchandra, to Cuddapah district to 
demolish the popularity and the factional strength of Reddy. 
The Congress leader’s supporters were harassed with court 
cases, etc., while TDP leaders were given a wide berth by the 



SECOHDCOmUQ: APCC president Y.S. Rajasekhar Reddy 
Waves to his supporters in Hyderabad 

district police. Even some journalists of Cuddapah were haul¬ 
ed up by the police for writing pro-Reddy news stories. 
"Congressmen were consistently attacked while the TDP acti¬ 
vists were let off by the administration," says Congress 
leader K. Bapiraju. 

Meanwhile, Reddy has started his second innings with 
restraint. He has chosen not to launch an all-out offensive 
against the ruling TDP, especially the deteriorating law- 
and-order situation in the state. Hounded by questions from 
assembled newsmen at Gandhi Bhavan, about whether the 
Congress would press for the dismissal of the Naidu regime, 
the new state Congress chief struck a note of caution; "Even 
the death of Indira Gandhi did not cause a dent in the TDP fol¬ 
lowing Governor Ramlal’s undemocratic act of dethroning 
NTR which led to a month-long agitation." 

Reddy sure has his task cut out for him. Over the last couple 
of years, the Congress’ stock ha.s plummeted in Andhra 
Pradesh. Factional fights, pathetic poll performances and 
poor fieldworkhavc disillu.sionedsomeof the most ardent Con¬ 
gress supporters. Though some of the major Reddy factions 
have come together, the group led by M. Shashidhar Reddy, 
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son of former Governor Dr M. C'hanna Reddy, is yet to back 
Rajasekhar. The backward classes and minority sections also 
remain divided. The recent felicitation of backward-class 
leader P. Shiv Shankar after his election to Parliament from 
Tenali further exposed the cracks within the Congress. 

But now, the (^ds seem to favour the Congress in case of an 
immediate mid-term poll in the state. After establishing a 
sound majority in nearly 148 Assembly segments in the Lok 


Sabha p)olls, the Congress has improved its poll prospects. Nai- 
du’s grand reform plans haven’t quite materialised and there 
is growing discontent among vanous sections of the electorate. 

The Left, too, has moved in for the kill by organising mass 
anti-TDP agitations. The Congress has invited the Left parties 
to join hands in the Opposition’s fight against the ruling regi¬ 
me. But the reds are, of course, reluctant. "We are not keen on 
any political understanding with the Congress even if it places 
us in a political vacuum in the state," says CPM state secreta¬ 
ry, B.V. Raghavulu, 

For the moment, Y.S. Rajasekhar Reddy will be concentrat¬ 
ing on widening his support-base. He already enjoys the back¬ 
ing of prominent sections of Last Godavari, Visakhapatnam 
and Kjishna districts. His supporters in Telengana and 
Rayalaseema districts are also growing in numbers. He enjoys 
the hacking of the Kapus, the backwards and the minorities in 
Rayalaseema. There is also a new class of Reddy-backers 
emerging in Andhra Pradesh; the youth and the middle-class 
women. 

Once the groundwork is done, the Congress chief will be 
e.xpected to launch a "do or die" offensive against N. Chandra- 
babu Naidu and Co. • 

0 . 5 . Radhmkri9hna/MydBrabad 


Death by plastic 

Stray cows feeding on polythene bags 
from garbage dumps are dying by the 
dozens in Jaipur 

T he Pinjrapole Gaushala at Sanganer in Jaipur presents a 
macabre sight today. All roads seem to lead to the post¬ 
mortem site, which is strewn with carcasses of cows lying 
amidst piles of polythene bags. According to the 
government-appointed vets here, all these bags were 
found in the stomachs of dead cows during autopsy. ”ln 
some cases, balls of polythene bags recovered from the 
bodies of the dead animals were as heavy as 50 kg!" 

Ail the hyperactivity at Pinjrapole Gaushala follows a 
newspaper report about a large number of cows dying pre¬ 
maturely here. The report, alongwith a photograph of ani¬ 
mal carcasses, alleged that the high casualty rate was an 
outcome of apathetic attitude of the Gaushala manage¬ 
ment. It stated dial the cows were underfed and no medical 
care was provided. The Gaushala management was quick 
to deny these charges, but there was no denying that the 
cows were dying at an alarming rate. 

The collector of Jaipur appointed a medical board con¬ 
sisting of two government veterinary surgeons to probe 
the matter. This team began visiting Pinjrapole every day^ 
and conducting a post-mortem on every cow dying there. 

But what explained the mystery of the dying cows? Dur¬ 
ing autopsy, the truth began to unfold: large balls of poly¬ 
thene bags were found in the stomachs of these animals. 
Dr Monde, member of the medical board, put it on recmtl: 



POST-MORTEM: remains of cows , and 

polypacks in Pinjrapole Gaushala 


"In over 50 post-mortems conducted by the board, plastic 
bags were found to be the cause of death in all but one 
case/* Apart from polythene bags, various items such as 
coins, hairpins, batteiY cells, rubber articles and hair have 
also been recovmd from the intestines of these dead 
cows. , 

The medical board has discover^ that all the ani¬ 
mals which have dibd in the Pinjrapole C^sluda belonged 
to the herd sent Uiere by die Mpax Municipal, CorpcHaticm. 
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MADHYA PRADESH 

Tug of war 

The BJP, the Congress and the game of 
one-upmanship in Chhattisgarh 

T he Bharatiya Janata Party (BJP) and the Congress arc 
engaged in a game of one-upmanship. The issue; state¬ 
hood for Chhattisgarh. Both parties arc determined to 
comer the credit for "making the dream of a people come true". 

The BJP fired the first salvo by including the formation of 
Chhattisgarh state in its national agenda. Minister for parlia¬ 
mentary affairs Madan Lai Khurana, announced at Parivartan 
Nagar recently that the BJP was planning to present a Bill for 
the formation of Chhattisgarh state in the current session of 
Parliament and convene an all-party meeting to reach a con¬ 
sensus on the issue. 

According to Union minister of state for steel and mines 
Ramesh Bais, the central government would strive for the for¬ 
mation of Chhattisgarh before the Vidhan Sabha elections, 


Ramavtar Soni, joint secretary of the managing commit¬ 
tee, explained that the Gausl^la has two wings. One is 
exclusively reserved for its own cows while the other one 
is for stray cows sent by the municipal corporation. "In the 
last couple of months, nope of the Gaushalthowned cows 
have di^. In fact, their herd is growing. The deaths occun- 
ing every day are only amongst the cows handed over to 
the Gaushala by the corporation," said Soni. 

In 1997-9S, 2,925 cows were handed over to the Pinjra- 
pole Gaushala by the municipal corporation. Of th^, 
l,S(X) died within three to six months of their arrivaL The 
Gaushala currently haS around a thousand cows in its muni¬ 
cipal wing. Of these, five to seven cows are dying every 
day. 

According to Soni, by the tirne these cows ate brought 
to the Gaushala, they are in very bad shape. An estimated 
15,000 cows are left by their owners to fend for ttem- 
selves. These cows roam the streets and feed on garbage 
dumps, which include polythene bags.'As the bags are not 
digestible, they get stuck in the intestine. In course of time, 
these bags block the intestine completely;it^ng in the 
cows decaying and dying. The owners miS them dry, 
quite literally, and then abandon them. Later, the munici¬ 
pal corporation picks them up and sends some to the Pinjra- 
pole Gaushala. 

Experts say that by ordering regular post-mortems on 
cows dying in the Gaushala, the deadly impact of pdybags 
has been established. And these represent Just a fhiction of 
the total deaths caused in this mam^ 

"Nobody can stop these deaths/ say the govemmenl* 
appointed vets in Gaushala. ''For that, the use of 

polybags should be Imnedaltog^her and cows should not 
beallowed to strayaiutfeed cm nlthoad gatbage.",* 



scheduled for November ’98, in Madhya Pradesh. Bais went 
to the extent of saying that in case separate statehood could 
not be granted before the elections, the Union government 
would postpone elections in the Chhattisgarh area and make it 
a Union Territory so that it gets the necessary funds for deve¬ 
lopment from the Centre. 

There is a growing feeling here that this move by the BJP 
will enable it to win over the people of the region. And this 
would translate into votes for die parly in the Vidhan Sabha 
elections in Madhya Pradesh. 

To counter this trend, the ruling Congress has launched a 
Chhattisgarh campaign. The ruling party has adopted a resolu¬ 
tion in the state Assembly recommending the formation of a 
separate state. A delegation of Congressmen from Chhattis¬ 
garh met party president Sonia Gandhi and demanded the sett¬ 



ing up of a separate Chhattisgarh Pradesh Congress Commit¬ 
tee. The delegation comprised four MPs and 40 MLAs, inclu¬ 
ding ten ministers. 

The leader of the delegation, Rajendra Prasad Shiikla, who 
is minister for village industries and local administration, told 
the press that the delegation had informed ’Madam’ about the 
state government passing a resolution in the Vidhan Sabha for 
the formation of a separate stale of Chhattisgarh and a separa¬ 
te Pradesh Congress Committee for the area. The delegation 
also submitted a memorandum to the Congress president. 

R.P. Shukla told the party president that the Congress has 
been advocating the formation of a separate slate of Chhattis¬ 
garh since 1952 and now the BJP is trying to steal the thunder. 

Sonia Gandhi has been requested to put pressure on the cen¬ 
tral government for the fonnaiion of a separate Chhattisgarh 
state before the Assembly elections in November. The memo¬ 
randum also urged the party president to permit Congress 
MPs to speak in favour of ‘Chhattisgarh’ in both Houses of 
Parliament during the next session. 

But there is hardly any unanimity in the Madhya Pradesh 
Congress over this contentious issue. While partymen from 
Chhattisgarh are trying their best to sec that the separate slate 
is formed without any delay, Shrinivas Tiwari, vSpeaker of the 
Madhya Pradesh Assembly and veteran Congressman, has 
demanded that if Chhattisgarh was formed, Vindya Pradesh 
should also be granted separate statehcxxl. 

The present state of Madhya Pradesh was formed by join¬ 
ing four regions: Malwa, Vindhya Pradesh, Mahakoshal and 
.Chhattisgarh. Already, the demand for a separate state of 
Mahakoshal is beginning to be voiced. Ironically, it is these 
demands that could complicate matters for Chhattisgarh. • 
MantkMmMmkmrHhmr/Rmlpur 
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ORISSA 


Se ed of scand al 

A multi-crore agriculture scam blows up 
in the face of the ruling Congress 

T he day Hemananda Biswal took over as Orissa Pradesh 
Congress Committee (OPCC) president from chief mini¬ 
ster J.B. Patnaik, he had confidently declared: "The par¬ 
ty in Orissa will certainly do better in the coming by-polls." 
But exactly a week later, when Biswal was asked to comment 
on the Congress’ electoral prospects in the 3 June by-polls, he 
was far more guarded: "The by-elections will be held in the 
five Assembly seats of Orissa which belonged to the Bharati¬ 
ya Janata Party (BJP)-Bharatiya Janata Dal (BID) combine 
till yesterday. If we are able to wrest any of these seats, then it 
would be a plus point for us." 

It has taken Biswal no time at all to realise that the Congress 
in Orissa is in real bad shape. And now, with the multi-crore 
state seeds scam blowing up — to the outrage of farmers and 
the delight of the Opposition — the ruling party is in big 
trouble. 

Sub-standard seeds had been purchased from the 
Hyderabad-based Nuziveedu Seeds Private Limited and Pro- 
Hybrid Seeds International Limited by the government of 
Oiissa and doled out to farmers at a subsidised rate. These two 
firms supplied seeds labelled ‘NPH-303’ and ‘Pro-Agro 
6203’. A large number of farmers lost their crops after using 
these state-sponsored hybrid seeds of paddy. 

One hundred and five farmers in Pallahara constituency of 
Anugul district had purchased 4.59 quintals of hybrid seeds 
from the oificials of the agriculture department, who had pro¬ 
mised that the seeds would yield 60 quintals of paddy per acre. 
But at the time of harvest, the farmers got only ‘husk’: they 
could hardly produce 12 quintals of paddy per acre Pre¬ 
viously, they would produce around 35 quintals per acre. 

The case blew up when two employees of the agriculture 
department committed suicide. Kunu Pati, a gram sevak of 
Katapali,killed himself in the face of threats from the ‘authori¬ 
ties* to recover over Rs 5 lakh from him for his failure to reach 
the target for distributing the sub-standard seeds. Another agri¬ 
cultural extension officer from Ramgarh, Prabhat Mishra. 



WHERE HAVE ALL THE FLOWERS GONE?: CM J. B, Patnaik 



Harichandan (left) with L K. Advarii TASTE OF VICTORY: file 


committed suicide after being suspended from service for 
‘non-performance’ of a similar kind. 

Politically, things hotted up when five Opposition ML As 
— Ranendra Pratap Swain, iS^asanna Patsani, Judhisthir Das, 
Bijayashree Routray and Kalpataru Das — staled in a press 
conference that chief minister J.B. Patnaik, who holds the agri¬ 
culture portfolio, had taken a huge kick-back by allowing 
these Hyderabad-based "black-listed" companies (for the 
"supply of spurious seeds to the farmers of Andhra") to supply 
two varieties of seeds to the farmers of Orissa, uncertified and 
untested (by the respective Statutory Seeds Certification Com¬ 
mittee, either at the state or at the central level, as provided in 
the Seeds Act, 1996). 

The five leaders (four from the BID, and one from the ID) 
alleged that the state government misused funds, to the tune of 
Rs 6.5 crore, from the Central Relief Fund. The two varieties 
of paddy seeds were purchased by the Orissa government at a 
cost of Rs 79 per kg whereas in Andhra Pradesh, they are sold 
at around Rs 20 per kg. 

"This time, we spent more for this variety but got less than 
the general indigenous seeds," said the president of Pallahara 
Krushak Sangh, Prakash Kumar Sahoo. It was much the same 
story in Derabisi area of Kendrapara district, Jagatsinghpur in 
Jagatsinghpur district, Karanjia in Mayurbhanj district, Khai- 
ra in Bhadrakh district, Hirakud, Sambalpur, Bargarh area in 
the western districts and in parts of Puri and Ganjam districts. 

Senior IAS officer Rabindra Mohan Senapati, in letters to 
the chief minister, the Governor, and Congress president 
Sonia Gandhi has clearly stated that J.B. Patnaik, in his capaci¬ 
ty as Cabinet minister for agriculture, was aware of the comip- 
tion in the department. 

The chief minister was quick to first transfer the APC, agri¬ 
culture department, and then suspend him. But the damage 
had already been done. "This will prove suicidal for the par¬ 
ty," says expelled Youth Congress leader Uma Ballabh Rath. 

The Opposition BJP-BJD combine has, of course, seized 
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Hcture of celebrations in the BJD camp 


the opportunity to comer Patnaik. Senior vice-president of the 
state BJP, Prasanta Nanda, has said: "The director of Andhra 
Pradesh Agriculture Directorate had warned the state govern¬ 
ment of Orissa to remain aware ot such black-listed company, 
on 1.10.97. letter no. 1803. But the state government went on 
purchasing and distributing the spurious seeds to the farmers 
of Orissa. A CBI inquiry should be instituted ■" 

Stale BJP president Jewel Oram has already set up a com¬ 
mittee comprising BJP MPs like Kharbel Swain, Salkhan 
Murmu and Upendra Nayak to apprise Prime Minister Atal 
Behari Vajpayee and home minister Lai Krishna Advani as to 
why a CBI inquiry must be instituted to investigate the affairs 
of the Orissa agriculture department. 

"Besides the seeds scam, wc have come across a number of 
scams both in agriculture, horticulture as well as other depart¬ 
ments connected with the department of agriculture. The total 
amount involved in the scams would be no less than Rs 500 
crore. This is why we want a CBI inquiry into the matter," the 
leader of the BJP Legislature Party, BiswaBhusan Harichan- 
dan, MLA from Bhubaneswar, told Sunday. 

The secretary, department of agriculture. Bijoy Pattanaik, 
has dismissed the case. "The issue is ridiculous.. .The test certi¬ 
ficate is not imperative always...But we welcome any sort of 
inquiry, including the CBI." 

The Orissa CM has refused to accept any responsibility: 
"The seeds were all right. But everything has a particular time. 
These seeds had to be sown at a particular time, which was not 
done. That’s the reason why the farmers could not get the right 
results." 

"The CM has no knowledge about cultivation. Nor does he 
come from a farmer’s family. It is ridiculous on his part to say 
anything about cultivation," counters Janata Dal MLA and 
Yuva Janata president Ranendra Pratap Swain. 

But J.B. Patnaik has the last word: "There is no question of 
any scam." Period. • 
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Mind the language 

Dubbing top-raie American serials 
inta Hindi doesn ’t quite work 

O ne always suspected that Sony's penchant ftM* potting 
on dubl^ serials could go a little too far. It readied a 
giddy limit vriien die channel began, without any fanfare. 
Mad About Ytm three weeks ago on Sunday nights. 

It doesn ' t matter if we get such pieces of sutnle fiction as 
tDraam ^JaannieaadBewitched, which would rival any 
of die loudest Ifindi sitcoms (which is pn^bly why they 
have, according m the duunnel, a high viewership). But 
when we got The Young And The Restless, a highly-rated 
day-time soap in the US. on an aftrnnoon slot, there was 
trouble; one couldn’t get any sort of a handle on it. 

Mad About You is the very pqpular secies which brought 
Helen Hum, this year’s Oscar^winner for ^t Actress, 
back in the tunning in the US {Um-matts. It gives us come- 



Nicfiolson) 

dy of die hi^iest order, the acting is superlative; and the 
whole thing is a gu. 

The ddng is duit you can’t get all of it becmise it is not in 
the same language as it was thought of and cieaaied. It isn’t 
as though the duMwog is bad; du^ responsible forit have 
tried toeven keep the tines in sync. But it doesn’t work. 

The hnsband-and-wife coiqile who share a high-rise 
t^MUtmeiit, lots of fiiendly squdibles, wid laughter, is a 
i^veiaal Uriian idioiomenoti. The skuation may translate 
from Manhattan to Mumbai, but if you don’t gfH die 
huntotur, yOttdkm’t getmuch idall, 

; ..A e^i^afwedclagcvl rsugMdie whidi a 

the 

played by Httid, deals wMi^ h. f lapghed dudftilly at 
the Mta which were sujq^osed to be fumy, but 1 didn’t fall 
about.* 
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ARIES 


(2! March’20 April) 

N ew patterns and working 
procedures may be 
forced upon you. You can 
I find it hard to adapt to 
change. Long journeys will 
involve too much of wasted 
time and aggravation. 

Health needs more 
protection. Pul in some 
overtime. Loved ones may 
complain about the amount 
of time you spend away 

TAURUS 


(2J Apnl-20 May) 

S low down a little and take 
stock of your current 
situation and future 
objectives. The hard work 
and effort you have put in in 
the past may come to 
nothing due to faulty or 
inadequate planning. You 
may go through a period of 
confusion before you 
establish new aims and the 
means to attain them 

GEMINI 


(21 May'20 tune) 

E xtravagant impulses of 
mates and spouses, who 
share financial reserves with 
you, may place a heavy drain 
on joint funds. You yourself 
need to restrain the urge to 
spend too much on 
non-essentials. Important 
people may make 
unreasonable demands of 
you. Social gatherings can 
be a bore 

CANCER 


(2l.lunf-20Jul\l 

L oved ones have their feet 
firmly on the ground and 
will make perceptive 
suggestions regarding 
financial and practical 
matters. They may point out 
things that you have totally 
overlooked. Rxecutc plans 
that have been on the anvil 


(21 Jul\’-20 August) 

G etting involved in 
financial or business 
dealings can lead to 
extremely unfavourable 
consequences. Cultivate 
better relations with people 
who, though are working in 
the background, hold the 
reins of power. You may get 
into trouble if you go 
snooping in places where 
you haven’t been invited 


I LIBRA 


f2t Septemher-20 October) 

A void getting involved in 
quarrels for the lOOth 
time in close relationships. 
Power struggles and head-on 
confrontations will only lead 
to further conflict. 

Influential people may be 
inhibited if they are 
surrounded by people: when 
alone, they are most 
generous and cooperative 



VIRGO 


(21 August-20 September) 

I nner tensions and 
self-consciousness can 
spoil meetings and 
relationships. Your words 
and actions may be stilted 
and mechanical. Being nice 
to people can be a real effort. 
But you’re likely to ease up 
later on in the week 


SCORPIO 


(21 0( toher-20 November) 

Y ou may be in an outgoing 
mood, but don’t travel 
too far from home. Money 
matters require careful 
handling. Someone you 
have taken a fancy to can 
make it clear they harbour 
similar feelings for you. 
Serious romances can 
develop 


SAGITTARIUS 


(21 November-20 December) 

C rowded and noisy places 
can be rather hard to 
take. But the home will 
provide a haven of peace and 
tranquillity. It is a good time 
for getting on with jobs in 
the garden or home. You 
might even take regular 
employment duties home 
with you. The time is right to 
catch people for .special 
favours 

CAPRICORN 


(21 Dei emher-20 January) 

T here will be plenty of 
time on your hands but 
you’ll have nothing to do. 
Not much m the way of 
excitement or drama will be 
happening. Find something 
con.structive to do to fight 
boredom. Get your personal 
financial accounts into 
order. The time is favourable 
to find new accommodation 

AQUARIUS 


(2! Januar\-2(f February) 

L ook forward to a lively 
start to the week. New 
doors will open up for you. 
More interesting and 
responsible positions may be' 
offered by employers or 
supieriors. You may have an 
urge to make some changes 
around the home. A little 
peace and quiet can help you 
get your thoughts in order 

PISCES 


(21 February-20 March) 

D on’t be surprised if you 
feel awkward and 
uneasy even in the most 
familiar surroundings. This 
is a period of adjustment. 

You may feel that your feel 
are not quite touching the 
ground. Set yourself limits 
beyond which you shoulda^. 
spend • ^ 
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RANDOM NOTES 


TIeketto 

Parliament 

■ There is no end to 
some peoples*anibition. 
Take Dr J.K. Jain. Fine, so 
he was denied a ticket to the 
Lx)k Sabha from Delhi. He 
still contested the elections 
from Madhya Pradesh and 
lost. 

But that apparently is not 
enough for him, he wants to 
get into Parliament some¬ 
how. So he’s now trying to 
get into the Rajya Sabha, by 
bending the BJP’s own rule 
that those who’ve lost the 
Lok Sabha election should 
not be nominated to the 
Upper House. 

To ensure the success of 
his plan. Jain decided he 
would use the route no one 
else would be able to. He 
went to see Rajniata Vijaya- 
raje Scindia one evening 
when she was dangerously 
ill and announced that some 
fresh air might do her good. 
So he whisked her off for a 
drive — to the residence of 
current BJP president Kusha- 
bhau Thakre, who is the one 
taking all the decisions in 
Madhya Pradesh. 

There he made Rajmata 
lobby for him for a ticket in 
the Rajya Sabha. Thakre 
apparently was so overcome 
by the Rajmata’s one request 
that he agreed to it Instantly. 
Rajmata came back and 
announced she had manag¬ 
ed a ticket for Dr Jain. That’s 
how the story got out 
And now Dr Jain is wait¬ 
ing to be sworn in to the 
Rajya Sabha. 


Time to act 

• BJP sources in 
Madhya Pradesh say 
that if the p^y doesn’t gk 
its ^se in older soon mi 
a{^nt some erediirfe MPs 
ftoJd the state as 
the Oenfire, it will be almost 
iDe^>osslb}e to win tte Assem^ 
btydecritms; 


HFARDIN PRESS Cl.LIB 

So Vajpayee moved to his new 
house with a bang. 

A REPORTER TO ANOTHER ON 11 MAY, THE 
DAY THE PM MOVED TO 7 RACE COURSE 
ROAD AND INDIA EXPLODED THE BOMB 


According to the BJP in 
Madhya Pradesh, the exist¬ 
ing ministers from the state 
enjoy little credibility. Saiya- 
narayan Jatiya, the minister 
for Labour, is not that well 
known in the state. Ramesh 
Bais, the other minister, is 
not consictered as being from 
Madhya Pradesh at all. And 
Uma Bharti though elected 
from MP is actually a Lodh 
leader who can win elections 
from UP just as easily as she 
can from MP, because she 
commands the following 
and support of the Backward 
Classes. Sumitra Mahajan, 
the other MP from Indore, is 
promising but is a Maha¬ 
rashtrian and therefore is not 
popular. 

MLAs and leaders of the 
party from the state have 
already begun sounding war¬ 
ning signals. They say that 



DIgvyay Singh: popular 
among poopio 

Congress chief minister 
Digvijay Singh’s stock may 
not be high in his own parly; 
but the people of the state 
view him approvingly — 
he’s abolished sales tax and 
found a new way of collect¬ 


FORTHERECORD 


How India celebrated the bomb 

■ Om: The RSS announced a programme which 
involvee taking sand from Pokhran, doing puja of the sand 
and taking the consecreted sand all over India for darshan. 


lovemment of Delhi announced that 
crackers would begin to go oft simultaneously at an 
appointed hour to celebrate the might and standing of India 
In the world. 


■ ThHMK Theyoidh wing of the BJP announced that ft 
would take a del^fadon to meet the Prime Minister and 
resolve to donate two d^s earnings to India to help the 
country meet tlw hardship that would follow In the wake of 
economic sanctions. 


■ ffBHirs Die RSS launchedasp«:lal drive during the 
Buntmervac^ns to induct 5 and S-year olds as members 
Die cMHiren witt be given flags, iron rods and 
wBlbg taii^ why (nefla fiad to explode the bomb. 


ing tax; and he’s made 
electricity and power almost 
free. Moreover, the 
bureaucracy supports him. 
This combination is almost 
unbeatable: so they have 
high hopes from Vajpayee’s 
next reshuffle. Without good 
ministers, the BJP will not 
be able to form a govern¬ 
ment in MP. 


OMhabitodto 

hard 

■ The days of principali¬ 
ties and fiefdoms may 
have been outlawed, but it 
takes more than laws to aid 
habits and customs. Though 
hunting of game has be^ 
long banned by the state 
government of Madhya 
Pradesh, the ban simply 
doesn’t seem to apply to 
Sidhi, once the Jagir given to 
Aijun Singh, the powerful 
Congress(I) leader in 
Madhya I^desh. 

In the small hours of 2 
May, sounds of gunshots i 
reverberated through the jun¬ 
gles of Marwas, atout 40 km 
from Sidhi. Forest officials 
swung into action to investi¬ 
gate. They arrested some 
people and in^unded a 
jeep with the registration ! 
number DL 4C 2565 — that 
is, a Delhi registration. 

Later enquiries revealed 
that some relatives of Arjun 
Singh, sources allege his son- 
in-law and others, had gone 
out on shikar looking for 
tigers. But all they could get 
was the Cheetal (deer). This 
animal too is protected spec¬ 
ies and belongs to the list of 
protected animals in Schedu¬ 
le 3 of the Wildlife Protec¬ 
tion Act. 

Forest and Wildlife 
Department of the slate 
government in Bhopal con¬ 
firmed that some VIPs were 
involved. But they added, 
quite cheerfully, that three 
others were arrested to save 
the VIPs skin, Efforts are on 
to hush up the case. • 
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HEARD IN THERMO 

Who says India Is not part of the 
nucloar club. The only dHforonco 
Is: Bill Clinton has a Black Box 
and Atal Boharl Vp|payoo has a 
Saffron Box. 

AN AIDE OF THE PM AFTER INDIA EXPLDDED 
THE BOMB 


f 


Faux pas 

Why did Congress 
president Sonia Gan¬ 
dhi have the highly secretive 
‘tea’ meeting with* Prime 
Minister Atal Behari 
Vajpayee? 

Reporters went wild spe¬ 
culating on the reasons for 



Vi#«yM :Mrry, Madam 

the meeting. First, it was not 
made public. Then it was 
describ^ as a courtesy call. 
Then someone said it was to 
discuss the fallout of the 
bomb. 

In fact, the real reason was 
that the BJP ‘forgot’ to infor¬ 
m/consult Sonia Gandhi on 
the bomb and realised what a 
major protocol lapse it was 
much later. 

The party contacted Man- 
mohan Singh, the party’s 
Leader of the Rajya Sabha 
and Sharad Pawar. the 
Leader of the Opposition in 
the Lok Sabha. They didn’t 
think it was necessary to con¬ 
tact Sonia Gandhi — until 
they were reminded that she 
was the president of the 
Congress. 

So, to ensure it was not 
seen as a slight, she was invit¬ 
ed to tea with the Prime Mini¬ 
ster. Oddly, the Congress 
hasn’t yet seen any 
incongruity in this. 


New addrees 

So Pramod Mahajan 
is moving to Atal 
Behari Vajpayee’s old home 
on 7 Safdaijung Road. And 
in this battle of wits, he’s sco¬ 
red over Ram Jethmalani, 
the minister for urban 
development. 

Jethmalani *s plan, quite 
rightly, was to allot 7 Safdar- 
jung Road to some minister 
who had Z-plus security. 


because the house had been, 
fortified when Vajpayee mov¬ 
ed there after having been 
India’s Prime Minister for 
13 days. There are separate 
quarters for SPG personnel, 
barbed wire, lighting, etc., 
and it would have saved the 
government money if the 
facilities had been utilised 
by a minister who was entitl¬ 
ed to them, like say Dr Murli 
Manohar Joshi, who has Z- 
plus security. 


Instead, Mahi^dn, 
has no security clas&ifica*r\ 
tion, made sure the house 
was allotted to hii^ presuma¬ 
bly as some kind of talisman. 
Joshi as a re^tt has been giv¬ 
en Vajpayee’s old house on 
Raisina Road, which was 
allotted to a mere minister of 
state, Satpal Maharaj, when 
Vajpayee vacated it, 

Mahajan’s old house is 
likely to be given to Vyay 
Goel, an MP, who is toMafaa- 
jan, what Mahajan is to the 
Prime Minister, For some 
people, the house you occu¬ 
py is as important as the post 
you occupy. BJP members 
are already saying thst it is 7 
Safdaijung Road which is 
PMO, not 7 Race Course 
Road. 


Unlikely visitor 

H During his Janata Dur¬ 
bar last week, Prime 
Minister Atal Behari Vaj¬ 
payee had an unlikely visi¬ 
tor: singer Parvali Khan who 
wanted to sing his poems. 

"I have wanted to meet 
you for so long," gushed the 
heavily made up singer, 
pushing her hair off her face 
as a bemused Vajpayee just 
stared at the wondrous and 
splendid wSpeciacle. He mum¬ 
bled something, but Khan 
burbled on in half English 
and half Hindi: ''Name 
patriotic numbers bahut 
acchhe lagtey hain. Hamne 
kai patriotic numbers gaye 
hain. Main aapki kavitayon 
ka ek number produce kama 
chahti boon.'' 

Someone present there 
suggested in the BJP’s 
chaste Hindi that Khan 
might like to pickout a poem 
from the collection called 
Meri [kyavan Kavitayen, 
Khan, who had clearly heard 
of such a coUectioA, nodded 
the suggestion away dismiss 
sively and went on gushing. 

Later, a puzded Viypayee 
apparently asked a fri^ 
what a ^number' meant. • 


CHECK-LIST 


Who will be the next foreign secretary 

■ K. Ra^ttiMth: The current foreign secretary and 
quintessential gentleman, was the topper of his batch. Is 
already on an extension which comes to an end in a few 
weeks so the extension in the retirement age won’t be of 
any use to him. 


■ Chandra SlMkharDasguirtK Joined the 
foreign service In the same batch as Raghunath, and was 
ranked No. 2. Was originally scheduled to retire at the end 
of May. But now will get another two years. Is currently 
I ndia's ambassador to Brussels, having had a successful 
Innings as ambassador In China and Singapore, and 
Deputy Permanent Representative in New York. Might 
have retired as ambassador, but there’s a very good 
chance he will now be made foreign secretary. 


■ Lain Man Staigh: At present secretary (West) In 
the foreign office, would almost certainly have become 
foreign secretary, had his senior, Dasgupta, been out of the 
race. Now he’s wondering why everytime he picks up the 
phone, all he hears is: 'Kripaya prateeksha keajfye, aap 0 
mentialn.' 


H Dab Mukhaijaai Cutrently India’s man in Dhaka, 
he belongs to the 1964 batch of the fore^ service and is in 
Gonvetjtion to UHt Man Sirmh: as dwro is a few mote's 
(»p bsMveen the two. Might nave a stight edge over Man 
Singh, who retires in April 2001, while Mukherie is 
scheduled to retire in November, 2001. 
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Marked for death 

MNCs beware! The Swadeshi Jagran Manch threatens to 
launch a new Quit India movement 































The 

troubleshooter 


P aiiiiod Mahajan has 
rightly taken tdTcncc at 
being called a political fixer. 
For he seems to he the only 
one who is being singled out j 
tor such abuse {The Fiu'r, 

24- -30 May) He cannot be 
labelled as a fixer and | 

there is fai more to this man i 
than what meets the eye. 

Having been involved in 
active politics tor the last 25 
years and having established 
himselfas the PM’s nght- 
hand man now, Mahajan is 
cerlai.ily no spnng chicken 
He has the rare ability of Icel- 
tng as comfortable m the 
company of dodgy industri¬ 
alists as with crafty politicia¬ 
ns. And if this has earn¬ 
ed him the reputation of 
being a political fixer, then 
he should consider this to be 
a compliment. 

Samir Gangahar, New Delhi 
■While hobnobbing with 
some of his industrialist 
friends. Pramixl Mahajan 
has picked up some ot the lat¬ 
est gi/mos. But the media 
consider this to be a crime. 
While Mahapin has been 
accused of having an opulent 
lilcstyle. most of our pt)lilici- 
ans are neck-deep in corrup¬ 
tion And it IS surprising why 
Mahajan is being singled 
out, while most of our politi¬ 
cians lead a life of luxury. 
What he docs openly, the 
others do behind closed 
doors 

Gita Chakladar, Calcutta (West 
Bengal) 


Whygutka 

only? 


I f s truly unfortunate that 
the proposed ban on i^urka 
might throw the arecanut 
growers and f^utka manutac- 
turers out of job (Nut Case, 

3—May). The ban will 
affect the farmers of Kerala 
moic than ihcir counterparts 
111 Karnataka because they 
are already hard hit by the fal¬ 
ling pnees ot the slate’s 
major cash crops —coconut 
and nibber. The use of tobac¬ 
co is hannful to health and 
yet M.M. Kothttri reasons 
why there hasn’t been any 
move to ban cigarettes and 
why should the f^utka manu¬ 
facturers alone be victimi¬ 
sed*^ 

The cigarette manufaclu- 
j rers have the MNCs’ back- 
I mg while the j^utka is purely 
\wddcshi’. C/utka, like ciga¬ 
rette, shtiuld be sold with a 
statutory warning and an 
awareness pi ogramme 
I should be launched to educa- 
I le the const! me I s on the detri¬ 
mental ellects ^i^utka 
Imposing a total ban on the 
product IS ccitainly not the 
answer to the problem. 

Pramod Mahalan: man 
for all soasons 


Instead of imposing a ban, 
the government could adopt 
stringent measures to check 
the use of harmful additives 
in Its preparation and thus 
refrain from having the poor 
arecanut fanners penalised 
for no fault of theirs. 

NalinI Sudhakaran, 
Trivandrum (Kerala) 


True colours 


T his refers to the story Run- 
ninii battle (10—16 
May). It is true that Subrama- 
niam Swamy started as a 
RSS .sympathiser and the 


Swamy: going downhill? 


country well. Which is w|iy 
the RSS had gone all out to 
help Swamy to stage a drama¬ 
tic appearance in the Iwok 
Sabha during the Emergen¬ 
cy. The RSS was able to do 
this through one of its wing 
called Friends of India 
International. 

But it didn’t lake long for 
the RSS to realise Swamy’s 
true colours and his selfish¬ 
ness and craving for political 
power. No wonder the BJP 
and the RSS have shown 
Swamy his proper place and 
shut the door on him. From 
then on BJP and RSS have 


become Swamy’s bete noire 
and he launched a smear cam¬ 
paign against the BJP top 
brass through different fora. 
But unfortunately it is 
Swamy who has been going 
downhill politically while 
the BJP and RSS have been 
going from strength to 
strength. 

Kalyank Srirangam (Tamil 
Nadu) 


Timely outburst 


G eorge Fernandes had the 
guts to say that China is 
India’s number one enemy 
{George \s China war, 

17—23 May). India-China 
relatitHis are already marred 
by the border disputes and 
the asylum granted to Dalai 
Lama. India has consistently 
avoided confrontation with 
China despite the latter’s 
intransigent attitude on bila- 


RSS too believed that with 
his profound knowledge in 
economics, he will serve the 
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Vi^payee at Pokhran: 
stunning the world 

tcral issues And the defence 
niinisiei has showed right 
CDncein over the construc¬ 
tion of a Chinese helipad in 
the north-east. 

After the collapse of the 
So\ iet Union, there has been 
a definite polarization of 
power in Pakistan’s favour 
in the subcondnent. And it's 
an open secret that China is 
providing covert support to 
Pakistan, hi view of the pre¬ 
vailing circumstances, Fer¬ 
nandes’ remark is well- 
timed and not a Ixilt fnim the 
blue. 

Bhupinder Singh, Jalandhar 
(Punjab) 


A new image 

T he Pokhran tests and its 
aftermath have radically 
redefined India’s image in 
today ’ s world of real pel i li k 
— Gandhian philosophy and 
non-violence giving way to 


aggressive foieign policy. 
{Pokhnin 17 - 23 May) 
I'he image of India - a 
benign democracy, slow to 
angei and action- is being 
replaced by an India that is 
hawkish 111 the puisuil ot its 
national inlciesls 

Although Vajpayee has 


clarified to the world that the 
Pokhran blasts had no 
aggressive intent, there were 
few takers. True, diplomacy 
calls for preparation and cir¬ 
cumspection. But a country 
that has failed to ensure its 
citizens the basic education¬ 
al infrastructure and healthca¬ 
re system, it is ridiculous to 
lake pride m the nuclear 
blasts. 

Ritu Trehan, Bangalore 
(Karnataka) 


Taste of 
forbidden fruit 

I t IS not that an article on les¬ 
bians was undesirable 
{Women in love, 17—^23 
May). But it did create the 
impression that Siinoay was 
indiftercnl to the nuclear 
tests at Pokhran. More surpri¬ 
sing w as the fact that Dalcr 
Mch ndi and Sonia Clandhi 
figured m the tabic ol cont- 
ents while a picture of Pok¬ 
hran or those i^if the scientists 
could not. In a week that w it- 
ncssed many an event, a 
cover story' providing an 
insight into the N-tests 
woultl have been welcome. 
Bedashruti Mitra, Raigarh 
(Madhya Pradesh) 

■The story on lesbians was 
daring from the average Indi¬ 
an’s point of view The lact 


SEPARATED AT BIRTH? 


PH H-i roH cuMTH sor ONS 



Sonall RoMiio Arundtiatt Roy 

Model Author 


Contiibutad by JIngJang M Marak, Sunny Hllla (Maghalaya) 


that lesbianism was practis¬ 
ed from the days of Mahabha- 
rat i.s not easily digeslable. 
The perversions which wc 
sec in our society is a fallout 
from the hoary past. 
Dhananjay Patro, 

Bhubanaswar (Orissa) 

■1 have been subscribing to 
your magazine for the last 
five years. But 1 was shocked 
to see the cover Women in 
love (17—23 May). It was 
sLirpnsing to see you engage 
in such gimmicks. I didn’t 
expect you to low^r the 
image set by you in the past. 

I hope such irresptsnsible 
acts arc not repeated in the 
future. 

Sashl Kant Sharma, Madras 
(Tamil Nadu) 

■You could have made the 
cover much more sohei, or 
something in abstract form, 
to make it more qualitative, 
rather than making it cheap 
and pornographic. The story 
on lesbians — using 
Kamasutrn stills or seduc¬ 
tive pictures and g*'' uig 
some statistics — is loo 
flimsy. 

But what exactly is lesbia¬ 
nism'^‘Lesbian’ isadreck 
word derived from ‘Jesbos’ 

— an island mentioned in 
Cl reek mythology wheic the 
inhabitants of same sex are 
physically involved. (Ref 
The Canterbury' Tales by 
Geoffrey Chaucer). I think 
the story could have been 
made much more impres¬ 
sive, il the wnterhad taken 
up the subject from an 
investigative angle. Some 
exclusive interviews of emin¬ 
ent psychiatrists and '^exolo- 
gists could have given the 
story a meaningful twist. 

If lesbians don’t feel their 
relationships ‘abnormal’, 
then why are their names con¬ 
cealed? Finally, the story 
fails to strike the chord of 
mind of the readers — wht) 
arc Ignorant of lesbians and 
w ho desire to know them 
and fed for them. 

Dabraj Ghosh, Calcutta (West 
Bengal) 
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MILESTONES 


SIGHTgj SOUND 


DISCOVBMIDsbyUS 

scientists at Pasadena« 
USA, using the Hubble 
telescope, what could be 
the first pliuiet outside 
our solar system 

■STAnLISHID:by 

Indian scientists, a 
permanent digital 
seismic observatory and 
a geodetic station at 
Maitn, India’s research 
centre at Antarctica 


DWD: music director 
Laxmikant of the popular 
Laxmikant-Pyarelal duo. 



on 2S May, in Bombay 
He was 61 and is 
survived by his wife, a 
son and a daughter. 



■ The previous governments headed by hijroi, were cowed down by the international dadn — 
the US 

Ash OK SiNGHAL VHP leader an India i nuclear teus 

■ Overt Indian aggression has upset the balance ot powei in the region and emboldened India to 
make a naked assertion ot hostile intentions towards Pakistan 


SWmNCaOiHeld 

Marshall Mandeshaw, to 
three months' 
imprisonment, on 2S 
May, by a district 
consumer redressal 
forom in Madurai, Hot 
(iiiliQgtoeoo^y.Bsa 
direcKM’irfa finance 
oonqiaDy, with its 
diieedve. 


Aimitfaoisi. 

Krishna Kumar, fonner 
Untoh minister, ftH* 
i^egedly violadng the 
PoreifnExchanjM 
Kegularion Act ^ more 
dtanRs l.lOcrare dining 


Nawaz Sharif Pakistani Pnme Mimuer prior to hic countri s nut lear lem 
■ Administrators and government officials should be tacilitators and not masters of scientists 


ATAL BEHARI Vajpayee Pnme Minister pointing out that science must be free from 
bureaucraut control 



■ Nuclear weaponisation is necessary, and 
in the ultimate analysis, inevitable. 
Without weaponisation, this whole 
question of being a nuclear weapons state 
does not make any sense. 

George Fernandes, defence minister on India s 
nuclear urategy 


■ The temperature in Delhi has soared due to Pokhran 


LALOO Prasad YADA Vy former Bihar chief minister 


TAMJM>9byAePMK 
goventtheminTmiul 
Nadtta the Tamil Nadu 
Prev^dosi of Tem>H$t 
Activities BiU,^ 199|S, on 

26 M«y.TheBn) 
peovidee for capital 


■ What IS worrying is the government’s secrecy and lack of transparency in the nuclear policy 
Sonia Gandhi Congress president talking to reporters in New Delhi 

■ Whether it's Madonna or Madhun Dixit, a woman has to be sexually attractive to appeal to the 
audience 

Zakir Husain. tabiamaestro 
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WHEN PAKISTAN TESTED... 


The Indian Parliament reacted to the news with chaos and confusion 



S harad Pawar was the first to notice that someth* 
ing was w rong. He saw a member of the Treasu- 
r>' Bench signal to another. "First he made a vic¬ 
tory sign; then he swooped his hand down as if to show 
a plane landing; and then he pointed there," recalled 
Pawar later. There’ could only mean Pakistan and the 
other two signals meant that the neighbouring state had 
carried out its nuclear tests successfully. 

And soon after, Natwar Singh, the diplomat* 
tumed-politician, was on his feet demanding to know if 
it was true that Pakistan had indeed carried out their 
tests. 

This was an event that was waiting to happen. Most 
were expecting it to take place during the first or second 
day of Parliament itself. "The newspapers had reported 
that Vajpayeeji would be addressing the House at 4 
o’clock, which is why Pakistan had timed its tests at 
3.46 pm so that the news would filter in while the Prime 
Minister was making his speech," said a BJP member 
knowledgeably, adding with a grin, "Of course, they did¬ 
n’t bargain for the Indian democratic system where 
speeches go on for hours, and nothing is on time." 

Even the BJP’s Vijay Goel lost his sleepy look when 
he heard the news—though he should have been warn¬ 
ed of the tests in advance by his friend Pramod Maha- 
jan. (Mahajan's office had b^en predicting that the tests 


WHEN THE BOMBSHELL DROPPED: Parliament House 


would take place that afternoon.) 

As Vajpayee rushed out of the Lok Sabha to verify 
the bombshell that Natwar Singh had dropped, it was 
left to a worried Sushma Swaraj to explain to an angr>' 
Opposition w'hy India didn’t know about the tests until 
two hours after it had happened. Later, a cheeky Murli 
Deora told a harassed Sushma,"Don’t worry, you are 
the I&B minister, so no one can even question your 
sources." 

Others were not so forgiving. Somnath Chatterjee 
and Natwar Singh accused the BJP of starting an arms 
race within the region. "They’ve been caught with their 
pants down," said Natwar Singh angrily to a colleague. 

In the meantime, the BSP’s Dumpy Ahmed carried 
on a private war of his own with the Treasury Benches. 
"Bahar dekh loongaf he muttered ominously. Indo- 
Pak relations may need superior nuclear technology; 
but as far as Uttar Pradesh politics goes, it’s hand- 
to-fist existence. 

It was left to Sharad Pawar to instil some sense of 
decorum in the proceedings. In a sombre voice he said, 
"This is not the time to fight but to show total unity." 

So what if Pawar didn’t get to make a speech during 
the debate on the nuclear tests? Just shows you don’t 
always have to play to be the man of the match. • 
Prtym SmHgml/M0w D 0 IM 
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The grass^rooter 


Mass support is the mantra 6>/Mamata Banerjee’s success as a rebel 


N ever lake Mamata Bancr- 
jee for granted. Sitaram 
Kesri leanit it the hard 
way. And now Prime Mini¬ 
ster Alai Behan Vajpayee 
has realised it too. If it was Pakistan that 
exploded nuclear bombs on 28 May tak¬ 
ing Vajpayee by surprise, then it was Tri- 
namul Congress chief Mamata Bancrjcc 
who dropped a bombshell the next day. 
She announced that her parly was with¬ 
drawing support to the BJP government 
"until further notice" and that it would 
boycott the Budget session of 
Parliament. 

The announcemeni came at 4 pm at a 
press conference called by Banerjee at 
her Calcutta residence. She was livid 
and as usual minced no words "Despite 
our repeated pleas to the BJP gc^vem- 
meni, they look no steps to restore law 
and order in We.st Bengal. In the pan- 
chayat polls, our supporters have lost 
their properties and lives. But the BJP 
didn’t respond. This proves that the BJP 
is hand m glove with the Left Front in 
West Bengal," she thundeied. 

The decision to boycott the Budget 
session is dangerous for the BJP. The 
presence of seven Trinamul Congress 
MPs in the House is neces.sary during dis¬ 
cussions on the rail and the general 
Budgets. If the Opposition brings a cut 
motion on any finance matter, the votes 
of the seven MPs will become crucial. 

Relations between the BJP and the Ti i- 
namul detcnoialed in the last one 
month Mamata and Ajit Paiija, the chief 
whip of the Triiiiimiil Congiess parlia¬ 
mentary parly, had requested Union 
home minister L.K. Advani to deploy 
central forces m the state before the pan- 
chayat polls to control the "deteriorating 
law-and-order situation". But Advani 
didn’t comply w ith their demand. 

S itting in the ‘control room’ set up at 
the 1'rinamul office on the day of 
the polls, Mamata seethed in anger as 
reports of violence against her party wor¬ 
kers poured in According to Banerjee, 

Mamata Banerjee: she cannot be tamed 
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lal many places Lefl Front activists also 
prevented Trinamul supporters from 
casting their votes. "Till date, several Tn- 
namul suppxmers and sympathisers 
have died. And we could do nothing 
about It," said Mamata. 

Disturbed by the reports ot violence 
in the districts, Bancrjee told Punja to 
requesi the Centre to intervene immedia¬ 
tely Panja sent a 12-page lax to the 
home ministry and the Pnrne Minister's 
Olfice mentioning 75 incidents of viol¬ 
ence against Trinamul woikers. "But all 
that went in vain I'here was no acknow¬ 
ledgement from the BJP," said a deject¬ 
ed Sudip Bandopadhyay, a Tnnamul 

MP I 

Then came the Rail Budget the next 
day fhe ‘Bengal package* which 
Mamata had presented t<i the Prime 
Minister, contained many projects tor 
the stale which she wanted the Centre to 
4:lear But the Budget presented by rail- 
\va) minisicr Niiish Kumar included 
none ol Mamata's demands. 

'fills was the last sliaw Apparently, 
two days before the Rail Budget, Mama¬ 
ta had asked Panja to get in touch with 
the PMO to enquire whether die ‘FJengal 
pack.ige' w^as included The PMO advis¬ 
ed the railway minister lv> talk to Baner- 
]ee Sources sa\ that on 27 May, Nitish 
Kumai had assured Mamata that her 
demands would be met (Jn 29 May, 
Mamata wailed anxiously nil 5 30 pni 
lor Kumar to make the announcement. 
When nothing came. Mamata droppped 
the bombshell. 

Mamata will not allow' history to 
^"peal ilsell F.vcn today, she can’t gel 
over the way her parent parly — the ('on- 
gress — had treated hei She is yet to for¬ 
get the humiliation she sulfcieci at the 
hands ot foinici Congress picsidciit Sita- 
ram Kesii and the then PCX' chief, Strm- 
eii Mitra. They had underesiimaied her 
potential as a rebel 

Kesri thought Mamata was politically 
immature and never paid liced to her. 
And instead of getting to the root of the 
problem, he tried to deal with an angr> 
Mamata by saying that she was "like a 
daughter" to him. Perhaps the grand old 
man of the ('ongress expected Mamata 
to succumb to emotional blackmail. 

B ut one has to give Banerjee her due 
She gives time to her opponents 
beibre she reacts. Mamata w'ould never 
have left the Congress had the party not 
l^beirayed her. When the mid-term polls 
were declared, Kesri promised to work 


out a compromise between Somen Mitia 
and Banerjcc. But he did nothing 

Mamata was again betrayed when the 
parly high command decided to make 
her the chairperson of the electioneering 
committee and gave her no powers to 
select candidates. 

This Mamata didn't appiovc of but 
still remained quiet And then, when the 
leadership delayed the formal announce¬ 


ment of Mamata's appointment as chaii- 
person ol the committee, ^hc knew the 
party was taking her ff)r a ride That w as 
the end the relationship between 
Banerjee and the Congress 

Meanwhile, the BJP had been send 
ing feelers to her to forge an alliance 
before the polls. Here again, Mamata 
didn't show any haste. vShc delayed her 
dccisiim till the last moment But once 
she agreed, she proved her dependabili¬ 
ty to the BJP lime and again. 

After the general elections, when Va]- 
pa>ee called Mamata at his residence 
and offered her party one C'abinel and 
one minister of slate posts, she refused 


but nevertheless promised Trinamul s 
Linconditional suppisiltothe BJP govern 
ment Then, on the crucial day ol the 
vole of confidence in Parliamcnl, she 
persuaded the AIADMK MPs to sup¬ 
port the BJP. 

I'oday however, Mamata feels 
betrayed "Her emotional qiKilicnt is 
much higher than her IQ So she might 
appear impulsive at times, but is never a 


bclrayci She sucks to her friends w'liai- 
cvci the Lircumslanccs. piovided they 
don't slab her m the back," says Panja 

After all, Mamata has piuvcd that she 
has popular support Though tlie pan- 
chayal election results showed that the 
Lelt front has mainiained its sway, one 
can't deny that the Hcdglmg Irmaiiiui 
Congress has made a dent m the L eft bas¬ 
tion And this even the Left f loni hasn’t 
Ignored. 

Now, Mamata Baneijee is hack at 
what she does Isest. dictating terms And 
the BJP should iindcistand that Mamata 
cannot be lamed. • 

Arindam Sarkar/Calcutta 



"Her emotional quotient is much higher than her 
IQ. So she might appear impulsive at times, but is 
never a betrayer," says Ajit Panja 
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■■■■■■■■■ POWER PLAY 

_ RAJIV SHUKLA _ 

Uneasy lies the head 

The utterances of his colleagues are increasingly worrying the PM 


|||||H^M||||HAtal Behari Vaj- 
payee 

upset by the utter- 
ances of his collca- 
govern^ 
ment as well as in 
the party He has 
even conveyed his 
displeasure to 
I I niany of them. But 

none of them 
seems to have understood the Pnmc 
Minister’s feelings. Those who know 
Vajpayee are aware that he does not 


believe in confrontation. He wants to be 
as friendly with his neighbours as was 
I.K. Gujral. His colleagues though are 
portraying him and his government in a 
different light altogether. 

Vajpayee's problem is that he cannot 
pull up or rebuff his ministerial and par¬ 
ty colleagues like the way Indira Gan¬ 
dhi, Rajiv Gandhi, Morarji Desai and 
Narasiniha Rao did. Today, owing to the 
compulsions of coalition politics, his 
colleagues arc taking advantagei 

While his ministerial colleagues Geo¬ 
rge Fernandes, Madan Lai Khurana and 
Ramakrishna Hcgde cannot resist the 
temptation of talking to the media, party 
colleagues K.L. Sharma, Kushabhau 


Thakre and Venkaiah Naidu are issuing 
statements on each and every subject, 
too. 

The Prime Minister does not believe 
in harsh language. He is feeling uncom¬ 
fortable about the statements being 
made on Kashmir and Pakistan. Also, he 
feels that too much is being said against 
China, America and Pakistan unnecessa¬ 
rily, which gives the impression that 
India wants to take on the world. 

In fact, the language being used by 
certain ministers and BJP leaders might 
provoke Uncle Sam into becoming more 


Vajpayee’s problem Is that ha 
cannot pull uporrobuffhls 
mlnistorlal colloaguos and 
partymon the way Indira 
Gandhi, Rajiv Gandhi, Morarji 
DosaiandNarasImbaRao 
used to do 


rigid regarding sanctions against India. 
Reportedly, Vajpayee told a couple of 
his friends jokingly that after the nuclear 
explosions though he has not changed, 


his colleagues have emerged stronger 
and more vocal. 

Meanwhile, diplomats in the ministry 
of external affairs and officials in the 
Prime Minister’s Office are still guess¬ 
ing as to who leaked the secret letter the 
PM had written to the five heads of state. 

Sources revealed that copies of the 
PM’s letter were marked to the respec¬ 
tive heads of state and delivered to their 
offices through the diplomatic channel 
only. So, in all probability its contents 
were leaked from Washington as certain^ 
correspondents covering the White’ 
House came to know of it immediately 
on the letter’s delivery at the President’s 
office. The thrust of the ‘deliberate leak’ 
was the specific mention of threat from 
China in the letter. 

The PMO was taken aback when the 
letter appeared in the newspapers. The 
PM himself was quite concerned and dis¬ 
cussed the matter with senior officials. 

In fact, the PM was not happy with the 
draft of the letter. He was not aware that 
China’s name had been mentioned. 

What he wanted was that it should 
have read ’’threat from the neighbours" 
only without any mention of names. He 
never wanted China’s name to be men¬ 
tioned at all. It was a mistake on the part S 
of senior officials who prepared the let¬ 
ter and hurriedly got it signed by the 
Prime Minister. 

Vajpayee in particular is not at all 
happy over the remarks of defence mini¬ 
ster George Fernandes, who has been 
politely asked to exercise restraint on 
matters relating to China. Though Geor¬ 
ge has issued statements in support of 
maintaining friendship with China after 
that, his recent statement on the weaponi- 
sation programme has further embarrass¬ 
ed the PM and the government. 

Diplomats in the South Block are 
quite upset at his attitude. According to 
them, Fernandes has not only got access 
to secret strategies and counter¬ 
strategies, but as the concerned depart¬ 
mental head, he is being taken into confi¬ 
dence regarding future defence plans 
and programmes..This does not mean ili 
that he in turn should relay everything to 
the media at the very first opportunity. • 
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Domestic discord 

Major parties are making the nuclear issue a plaything of petty politics 


Notwithstanding the 
chorus of criticism 
and imposition of 
sanctions by some, 
the outside world 
seems to have a grea¬ 
ter understanding of 
this country’s five- 
in-one nuclciu' tests and their lar- 
reaching ramincalions than dtjes the 
Indian political class. A surfeit of parti¬ 
san politics, gravely exacerbated by bil- 
- ter polarisation, and shocking ignorance 
^' of the intricacies of matters nuclear have 
combined to produce this alarming j 
situation. 

At the precise moment when the ciy- 
ing need is for preserving national con¬ 
sensus tHfhind the nuclear pidicy, so that 
the counti-y can fight an.I defeat the 
designs of those wjio are demanding, 
even at this stage, that the Indian nuclecu- 
programme be wound up, major politi¬ 
cal parlies arc busy riuikmg this 
country’s nuclear prowess a plaything 
of petty politics, for this dismal and 
dangerous state of affairs,both sides ■ 
the BJP-led ruling coalition and the 
"secular" piU"tics, such as the Congress, 
the numerous constituents of the United 
Front and the Left Front, arrayed against 
the saffron crowd — are to blame. 

The responsibility of the BJP is much 
the greater because it is in the driving 
scat and should, therefore, have gone 
out of the way to preserve and protect 
the national consensus that had manifest - 
ed itself in the joyous countrywide reac¬ 
tion to the triple detonation at Pokhran 
on 11 May. All euphoria usually abates 
fast. In the present case, it almost quick¬ 
ly became a victim of grim domestic poli¬ 
tical discord. 

The Vajpayee government even 
allowed the hot-hcads within the Sangh 
Parivar to embark on a campaign to arro¬ 
gate to the Hindutva camp all the credit 
for what is essentially a national effort 
spread over 50 years. Ultimately, Atalji 
did give Jawaharlal Nehru the credit for 
having laid the foundations of the Indian 
I nuclear programme and to Indira Gan¬ 
dhi for having "strengthened" these foun¬ 
dations by conducting the first nuclear 


lest in 1074 The Prime Minister also tri¬ 
ed to discipline his unruly storm- 
troopers. But it was, on both counts, a 
classic case of too little, too late. 

The Left had been bciating the BJP 
for its commendable, urgently needed 
and well-timed initiative in ordering the 
tests which the scientific community car¬ 


ried out brilliantly, without allowing the 
all-seeing CIA to ferret out what was 
afoot. 

Strangely, however, the Congress, 
which ought to have known better, was 
also overtaken by the impulse to match 
the partisanship and folly of the Sangh 
Parivar’s storm-troopers. 

This parly has been in power for the 
bulk of the five decades since Indepen¬ 
dence. Its contribution to the building up 
of the Indian nuclear technology is the 
greatest. Vajpayee’s tributes to Nehru 
and Indira .speak for themselves. What 
he did not say is no less important. It is 


no longer a secret that weapon!salion of 
the Indian nuclear capability began in 
Rajiv Gandhi’s time, and that his policy 
was continued by all succeeding PMs, 
irrespective of their various political 
affiliations. 

The former President R. Venkatara- 
rnan, has disclosed that Indira Gandhi 


wanted to conduct a second test in 1983 
but had to abandon it under intense inter¬ 
national pressure. The same thing happe¬ 
ned in December 1995 (which was abso¬ 
lutely the right time to cross the nuclear 
Rubicon because the CTBT had not 
been concluded and both China and 
France were testing merrily) when Nara- 
simha Rao chickened out under pressure 
from his American friends. Mulayam 
Singh Yadav is boasting publicly that 
"all arrangements" for a nuclear test 
were completed by the Inder Gujral 
government but then the "elections 
intervened".* 




Atal Beharl VAlpayea: unable to handle the nuclear fallout 


A surfeit partisan poiitics, gravely exacerbated by 
bitter pbiarisation, and shocking ignorance of the 
intricacies of matters huclear have combined to 
produce an aiarmihg situation 
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H as the All Party Hurriyat 
Conference (APHC) lost 
its relevance in Jammu and 
Kashmir? Last fortnight, 
the APHC suffered a major 
setback when Shabir Shah, one of the 
most influential separatist leaders in the 
Valley, walked out of the APHC — the 
umbrella organisation of political, religi¬ 
ous and separatist forces — to form his 
own party. Of late, Shabir Shah had seve¬ 
red all ties with the Hurriyat and also dis¬ 
tanced himself from important leaders 
of the APHC such as Syed Ali Geelani, 
Abdul Ghani Lone, Yasin Malik, etc. As 
a result, Shabir Shah was getting more 
and more isolated over the last few 
months. 

Out of sheer disenchantment with the 
functioning of the Hurriyat leaders, Sha¬ 
bir Shah floated a new political party cal¬ 
led the "J&K Democratic Freedom Par¬ 
ty" (J&KDFP) in the Valley on 25 May. 
The move is being interpreted by the 


Shabir Shah leaves the 
All Party Hurriyat 
Conference and floats 
his own political outfit 
in Jammu and Kashmir 


political analysts as an "attempt by Sha¬ 
bir Shah to come out of the isolation that 
he had been facing in the changed politi¬ 
cal climate of the Valley". 

"I have failed in my mission to forge 
unity among the various freedom- 
loving parties," Shah admitted before 
announcing his new political outfit. "It 
was hoped there would be one flag and 
one leader that would epitomize the aspi¬ 
rations of the people, but that vital unity 
was never realized. The result is that 
today our political goal is far away from 


what it was when we got together." 

The J&KDFP is essentially a political 
outfit. "The party will work towards 
attaining peace in the Valley. It will give 
pnority to economic and social justice 
and will also uphold religious tolerance 
in J&K," said Shah while explaining the 
objectives of the JKDFP. 

Shabir Shah*s stand on political and 
economic issues concerning J&K is 
similar to that of the All Party Hurriyat 
Conference. But, in order to portray him¬ 
self different from the Hurriyat, he said 
that he would not take an "emotional 
approach to the issues that creates distan¬ 
ce from the logical objective — 
freedom". 

In his new role as the J&KDFP chief, 
Shabir Shah said that his new party was 
ready for talks with the Government of 
India provided they were not linked with 
any preconditions. "A meaningful dialo¬ 
gue can bring about a permanent, just 
and lasting resolution to the Kashmir 
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problem* which must be in consonance 
with the aspirations of the people of the 
state," pointed out Shah. 

A ll this echoes the Hurriyai stand. 

But what distinguishes Shah from 
his Hurriyat colleague&is that the J&KD- 
FP is willing to participate in elections 
in the Valley provided it was held under 
the supervision of Indian intellectuals 
and NGOs. 


Hurriyat also pleads that such elec¬ 
tions should be held under the supei^i- 
sion of United Nations or some ‘third’ 
country. But Shah holds a different 
view. "I will not insist on outside super¬ 
vision," he said. "There are right- 
thinking people in India who caii super¬ 
vise polls honestly and impartially in 
Jammu arui Kashmir." 

Incidentally, Shah's Democratic Free¬ 
dom Party has in its ranks some National 


Disenchanted with the 
Hurriyat leaders, Shabir 
Shah floated the J&K 
Democratic Freedom Party. 

This move is being 
interpreted by the political 
analysts as an "attempt by 
Shah to come out of the 
isolation that he was facing 
in Kashmir" 


All Party Hurriyat Conference has all 
along refused to participate in wy elect<> 
ral exercise held under the Indian Consti - 
tution. The Hurriyat leaders maintain 
that they would participate in polls only 
if it was aimed at "resolving the Kashmir 
issue that would determine the status of 
leadership". 




■ O— •- ” We vrfB work towards attaining ytMt to the V dley. It viiB 

give priori^ to econonifc and social justice and win Bbo uphold 

rdipous tolerance In J&K" 


coBsonaiioe witti the isplrotloiis of the 

can supervise polh honestly and ImperttoDy 


■ vrIB work alKive party Poland nw ean^ 

be to ftwv ^ ^ 

■ nvw:*'ThcpeopkofKashmlrarethellnriarWtei«ofthefa*d«s^ 

and I will go by dieir (peoples^ wlH’* 


Shabb Shah with FraBk WbMn the 
Hurriyat didan approve irf 

Conference and Peoples’ Conference 
stalwarts in senior positions. For instan¬ 
ce, Mohammad Ibrahim Dar, the fon^r 
National Conference MLA, is the vice- 
president of the Freedom Party. Sharief- 
ud-Din Malik, a one-lime close confid¬ 
ant of chief minister Farooq Abdullah, 
heads the human rights cell of the outfit. 
Manzoor Ahmad Ganai, a leader of 
Peoples’ Conference which is a constitu¬ 
ent of the Hurriyat Conference has also 
joined hands with Shah. He is holding 
the senior position of secretary-general 
in the J&KDFP. Moreover, Bhushan 
Bazaz of Democratic Front, the New 
Delhi-based Kashmiri Pandit leader, has 
also been included in the working com¬ 
mittee of the party. 

But all this didn’t go unnoticed in the 
Valley. Hours after Shabir Shah announ¬ 
ced the formation of his party and its 
objectives, Hizbul Mujahideen, the Uyr- 
midablc militant outfit operating in the 
state, came down heavily c>n Shah. Even 
though Hizbul Mujahideen avoided 
making a direct mention of Shabir Shah 
or his party, it emphatically warned 
all those expressing their "willingness 
to parlicipalc in the elections. This lan- 
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lamounls lo treachery to 60,000 
martyrs", a statement of the militant out¬ 
fit said, "and this will not be allowed in 
any way." The creation of the new politi¬ 
cal front, alleged the Hizbul Mujahideen 
statement, was a handiwork of the intelli¬ 
gence agencies. 



The APHC which avoided making a 
comment on Shah’s new party, 
however, said that the new front was 
being propped up by the government. 
The Hurriyat statement said: "The 
government has made several attempts 
on the lives of the Hurriyat leaders like 
Yasin Malik, Abdul Gani Lone and 
Syed Ali Geelani in the past. The govern¬ 
ment is again acting on its plan to get rid 
of Syed Ali Geelani in particular." 


B ut what prompted Shabir Shah to 
leave the Hurriyat Conference? 
Way back in October 1994, when Shabir 
Shah was relca.sed frori' jail, he disap¬ 
proved of the line the Hurriyat was mov¬ 
ing towards. So he urged for an unity 
among all the secessionist, political and 

Hie APHC said that ShalM'r 
Shah’s new political front 
was being propped up Iqr the 
govemment The ou^ also 
alieged: "The goverament 
has made several attempts 
on the lives of Yasin Malik, 
Abdul Gani Lone and Syed 
Ali Geelani in the past.." 


religious groups. He enunciated the phi¬ 
losophy of the "needle and thread". "I 
have come out of jail with a needle and 
thread," Shabir had said in his very first 
public meeting at Lai Chowk after his 
release, "and I will knit together all the 
freedom-loving forces." 

But all that failed to have any impact 
on the Hurriyat leadership. In fact, Sha¬ 
bir Shah was always uncomfortable in 
the All Party Hurriyat Conference—the 


joint platform of over two dozen separa¬ 
tist, pijlitical and religious groups. All 
along, Shah had pleaded with the other 
leaders for the merger of all these politi¬ 
cal and religious groups into one party 
with one leader and one flag. 

However, this proposition did not 
find any takers from the Hurriyat consti¬ 
tuents. A dominant opinion in the Hurri¬ 
yat was that, given the motley ideolog¬ 
ies represented by its components, a 
joint platform with collective leadership 
could prove better than a single party 
under one leader. Several Hurriyat 
leaders even found contradictions in 
Shah’s move saying: "He fShabir), on 
one hand, is pleading for one party under 
one leader, but is, at the same time, indul¬ 
ging m indiscipline and treads on the 
path which is agamsi the Hurriyat line." 

They, in fact, were referring to twoti 
meetings of Shabir Shah with former 
United States' ambassador to India, 
frank Wisner and former Indian Pnmc 
Minister V.P. Singh. Wisner and Singh 
visited the Valley in mid-1996 before 
the state went for the Assembly elec¬ 
tions in September the same year. His 
pro-elections stance, disturbed the Hurri¬ 
yat Conference. And the outfit even 
refused pennission to Shiili to meet 
Wisner. 

However, Shabir went against the 
Hun iyat line and held an hour-long mee¬ 
ting with the US envoy. Shah also was 
generous to oblige V.P. Singh by welco¬ 
ming him at his Bar/ullah house for 
lunch. This was not taken kindly by the 
Hurriyat Conference. 

When the Hurriyat distanced itself 
from Shall for disobeying the diktats of 
the amalgam. Shabir Shah began to 
function with a strong section of 
Peoples’ League still loyal to him. Last 
month, however, Naeem Khan, one of 
his close confidants along with other col¬ 
leagues, moved away from Shah and for¬ 
med another faction under the banner of 
Peoples’ League. Shabir was now a lone¬ 
ly man. 

But today, Shabir Shah has found his 
mission. "I will work above party poli¬ 
tics," Shabir said, "and my earnest desire 
will be to forge unity among all the pro- 
freedom forces." What’s more, in a 
major departure from his earlier stand, 
Shah shed aside his pro-Pakistan lean¬ 
ings and opted for a more "realistic" 
stand — pro-people. "The people of 
Kashmir are the final arbiters of their ; 
destiny," he went on, "and I will go by 
their (peoples’) will." • 

IUmhldAhm0d/SHtmgar 
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Neighbouring countries have been 
supportive of India’s nuclear tests 

|H t is a measure of the lopsided nature of the nuclear debate in this country 
that not even one of the 14 English language morning dailies in the capi- 
tall reported a statement by Nepal on the Pokhran tests which was unmisla- 
' kably soft on India. 

H ! "We appreciate the fact that every country has the sovereign right to 
promote its own national interest in which security is a key factor," the King of 
Bhutan, Jigme Singye Wangchuk, said in a message congratulating Prime 
Minister Alai Behan Vajpayee on Pokhran II. The King’s statement asserting 
that India was Bhutan’s closest friend, that a stronger India meant a stronger 
friend, did not find its way into a single major daily in the country. 

Thai was not all. Only Tamil Nadu-based newspapers highlighted Sri Lan¬ 
ka’s statement on the-Indian tests, which was so supportive of New Delhi that 
It raised hackles in Washington. If at all a few other dailies made a passing refe¬ 
rence to the Sri Lankan reaction, it was only because information and broad¬ 
casting minister Sushma Swaraj chose to speak to Indian correspondents when 
she was m Colombo shortly after the tests. 

Hardly anyone in India is aware that Maldives did not react to the Indian 
tests at all, although it is the current chairman of the South Asian As.sociation 
for Regional Cooperation (SAARC). And when Maumoon Abdul Gayoom, 
the President of Maldives, postponed his visit to India, which was to have tak- 
|.^en place in the first week of June, it went completely unnoticed in the Indian 
media. 

Gayoom was to have firmed up the dates for the next SAARC summit in 
Colombo during his talks in New Delhi, which would have been part of a lar¬ 
ger tour of all the SAARC countries. 

It is perhaps unfair to blame the media for its complete neglect of the fallout 
of the nuclear tests on India’s neighbourhood because the debate in Parliament 
Ignored the same: the MPs reacted as if South Asia was made up wholly of 
India and Pakistan. 

The security debate in the country in the second track of diplomacy also igno¬ 
red what the rest of South Asia had to say about the formal and overt nuclearisa¬ 
tion of their regime. 

The brunt of any nuclear war in South Asia will be borne not just by India 
and Pakistan, but by other countries in South Asia as well. For that reason, it is 
important for those who influence India’s nuclear policy to be alert to what 
Nepal and Sri Lanka has to say about last month's landmark developments in 
this region. 

Besides, the popular view in New Delhi has been that India is seen in its 
neighbourhood as the Big Brother of South Asia. Those who have laboured 
under this fallacy have also come to believe that it wasn’t until the so-called 
Gujral doctrine recognised the asymmeti^in India’s relations with its neigh- 
J||hours that peace and good neighbourliness descended on the sub-continent. 

SUNDAY r~13JuA«l99e 



A.B. VAJPAYEE: The Prime Minister shared 
with his Bangladeshi counterpart the view that 
India is not provoking any new arms rare 
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THE SMALL COUNTRIES RESPONDED WITH REMARKABLE MATIIRII 


I t is perhaps unfair to blame the media for its dn^liete hegtoct of die fallout of diei nuclear teids ^ 

India’s neighbourhood because the debate in Pivliament ignored dte same: thdlMPS reacted as if : 

Asia was made up wholly of India and Pakistan . . 



BHUTAN 


• "We appreciate die fatdOtSI every country has the 
sovereign rightto prisnote its own national interest 
-• in which security Is a key ^or* the King of Bhutan, 
Jigme Singye Wangchuk, said in a ntessage 
congratulating Prime Minister Atal Behari Vajpayee 
onPokhranll 


BANGLADESH 


• Soon after the Pothran tests, Vajpayee wrote to 
Bangladesh PM Sheikh Hasina seeking Dhaka's 
'understanding and supporf as a good neighbour. 
Apparently, the tone of itw letter is one in which he 
has taken Hasina into confidence about New Oethl's 
security concerns 



SRI LANKA 


• Sri Lanka's statement on 
ttie Indian tests were so 
supportive of New Delhi that 
it raised hackles in « 
Washington. Information 
and broadcasting minister 
Sushma Swaraj used her 
visit to Colombo to show that 
the Vajpayee government 
too, on its part, was sensitive 
to Sri Lanka's concerns 


The decision by the BJP-led govemnnent to end India’s 
nuclear ambiguity shattered all these misconceptions. If 
India was, indeed, seen as the Big Brother of South Asia, 
Pokhran II should have sent the smaller countries in the reg¬ 
ion scurrying for cover to Washington or to Beijing. 

Not only did this not happen, but more importantly, the 
reaction to India’s tests did not at all indicate any alarm in 
the ncighbourh(K)d, barring, of course, Pakistan. Signifi- 
canily, the reaction to Pakislan’s tests was cold comfort to 
Islamabad 

The dilfermg reaction m South Asia to India and 
Pakistan, which was to he read between the lines, should 
embolden the BJP-led government to launch anew neigh- 
b()urh(K)d initiative. Any such initiative should dispense 
with the handicaps inherent in the Gujral doctrine of non- 
rccipiocily, pul India first and he based on the realities of 
the sub-conlincnt's geography. 

fhe Prime Minister’s Office (PMO) initiated tentative 
steps in this direction soon after the Pokhran tests. It sent 
the Prime Minister’s principal secretary, Brajesh Mishra, 
to Kathmandu as a gesture of appreciation lor the soft 
stand that Nepal’s government had taken on the Indian 
tests. 

There was satisfaction in New Delhi that Nepal, despite 
being a signatory to the CTBT and the NP1\ had opted to 
he soft on India. Mishra also used his visit to allay any 
fears in Kathmandu about charges that New Delhi was 



SUSHMA SWARAJ: ToSri Unka’s delight, she held out a 
categorical assurance that the BJP government "will never 
support the LTTE" under any circumstances 
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MALDIVES 


• Hardly anyone in India is aware that Maldives dM 
not react to the indian tests at al although it is ttie 
current chairman of SAARC. And when f resident 
Qayoom postponed his visit to India in the first week 
of June, it went completely unnoticed in the indian 
media 


NEPAL 


• The PMO sent principal secrehiry Brajesh Mfshra ’ 
to Kathmandu as a gesture of appreciation fOr the 
soft stand that Nepal's government had taken on the 
I ndian tests. Mishra also used his visit to siay 
fears in Kathmandu about charges that India was 
seeking hegemony in the sub-continent 
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Asia to India ami: 
Pakistan, whidii^ 
toliereadbetwe^ 






BJP-led 


tolauncliaiii^ 


initiative 


seeking hegemony in the suh-conlineni. 

Sushmn Swaraj similarly used hci visit toC'olornbo — 
ostensibly to ailend a meeting of SAARC iclecommunica- 
tions minislcis*— to show that the Vajpayee government 
was sensitive to Sri Lanka's concerns 

President Chandrika Kumaratunga is extremely keen 
that the forthcoming SAARC summit in Colombo should 
go of! without a hitch so that her country can assume the 
mantle of SAARC’ chairmanship in the 5()ih year ol its 
Independence 

Her governrneni has been unhappy ovcriepoiis ihat Vaj¬ 
payee may not attend the Colombo summit because of wor¬ 
ries in New Delhi about his security, worries which show 
Sri Lanka in a rather poor light. Swaraj used her slay in 
Colombo to forcefully convey the message in public that 
Vajpayee will, indeed, travel to ('olomho in Jul>. 

To the delight of the Sri Lankan govcrnmcnl, she also 
held out a categorical assurance that the new govcrnineni 
in New Delhi "will never sup|X)rt the Liberation Tigers of 
Tamil Eelam (LTTE)" under any circumstances. 

Within a few days of the Pokhran tests, Vajpayee also 
wrote to Sheikh Hasina, the Prime Minister of 
Bangladesh, seeking Dhaka's "understanding and sup¬ 
port" as a good neighbour. The lone of Vajpayee's letter, 
according to those who arc privy to ihc communication, is 
one in which he has taken Hasina into confidence about 
New Delhi's security concerns. 


N ever since the days of Indira Gandhi and Sheikh Muji- 
bur Rahman has such a communication been exchang¬ 
ed between the heads of governments in New Delhi and 
Dhaka. The Prime Minister also shared with his Banglade¬ 
shi counterpart his view that India is not provoking any 
new arms race. 

Hasina has yet another reason not to be displeased with 
the events in the sub-continent since the 11 May tests in 
Pokhran. 1‘hc Indian and Pakistani decision to go overtly 
nuclear has given Dhaka a new role in South Asia: as a 
good guy amidst the naughty ones. And its fallout has been 
quick. 

The foreign secretary of Bangladesh, Mustafizur Rah¬ 
man, received his first invitation to Bonn and to Brussels 
even as the White House let it he known in Dhaka that if 
President Bill Clinton cancelled his visits to New Delhi 
and Islamabad, he will still try and find a way to travel to 
Dhaka in the third week of November. 

But more important than these has been the tacit under¬ 
standing among Western countries that they would ensure 
u non-permanent seat of two years’ duration for 
Bangladesh ih the UN Security Council during the Gene¬ 
ral Assembly session in the year 2(XX). All this has made 
Hasina realise that she is a beneficiary, albeit by default, of 
the nuclearisation of South Asia. • 

K.P. Nmyar/Nmw Delhi 
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• Jehangir Ahmad, a college student in 
Srinagar, visited the local office of an 
international broadcasting agency on 28 
May, the day Pakistan detonated five ato¬ 
mic bombs at Chagai. He wanted his 
‘felicitations’ to be forwarded to Pnme 
Minister Nawaz Shai*if and nuclear 
scientist Dr Abdul Qadeer Khan. "I am 
so excited," he said. "Please send my 
congratulations to Nawaz Sharif and Dr 
Khan." 

• Dakhtaran-e-Millat (Daughters of the 
Nation), a radical reformist women’s 
organisation, went a step forward and 
hoisted a green flag at the high-security 
Residency Road. They distributed pack¬ 
ets of sweets to the press corps in the Par- 
tap Park Press Enclave. 

• The boisterious celebrations soon spread on the streets. Several youths 
could be seen shaking hands in excitement. Shopkeepers exchanged words of 
‘congratulations' and fire-crackers were burst in several areas of Srinagar. 

Hi/bul Mujahideen, the most powerful militant organi.salion in Jammu and 
Kashmir, lost no time in cheering the move. Minutes after news of the Pakistan 
N-tesi broke, it came out with a statement congratulating the people and the 
Govemmeni of Pakistan for answering India back in the "same coin". 

"The nuclear explosions by Pakistan have come as a morale booster for the 
people and the Mujahideen of Kashmir," the Hi/b statement said. "It was the 
need ot the hour lo strongly rebuff India who, after the 11 and 13 May N- 
explosums, were threatening to attack A^ad Kashmir. The entire Muslim 
Ummah (the world Muslim community) will no longer fear the anti- 
Islamic forces " Hi/b also declared a week of celebrations. 

Their reaction to the Pakistan nuclear tests was predictable. After the mid- 
May atomic tests by India, the separatist camp in Kashmir was a dejected lot. It 
was widely fell that India had assumed a much stronger position from where it 
could dictate its own terms on the Kashmir issue. A series of‘rumbustious' sta¬ 
tements by some BJP Icsidcrs and ministers had only buttressed such 
apprehensions. 

"After the Pokhran tests, India talked (mJv in tei ms of might and power," clai¬ 
med a Hurriyat C'onfercnce leader "India only knows the language of military 
might," agreed a Harkatul Ansar spokesman ".Xnd the Chagai tests have coun¬ 
terbalanced its might " 

A section of intellectuals, however, expressed ihcir apprehensions. "It is in 
no way a matter of )oy on either side," said Hakim Man/oor, a retired 
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SHABiR SHAH: "People making merry over these 
gi^|ests ^ill weep if there is a war. 


burcaucral and an cmmcni wriicr/poei. 
"We are getting closer to disaster." 

Senior separatist leader Shabir Shah 
who launched a new party, J&K 
Democratic Freedom Party recently, 
agreed that the nuclear race was a "curse 
for humanity". "People making merry 
over these tests will weep if there is a 
war," he warned. "Wars do not see caste, 
creed or religion." 

There is consensus among all sections 
of society that Pakistan's N-lest was in 
reaction to India's "If the reaction is con¬ 
demned, you should condemn the action 
first," said HaKim Manzoor A common 
refrain is that the central government led 
by the BJP was responsible for the dis¬ 
astrous arms race in South Asia. "It is the 
BJP’s belligerent and jingoistic beha¬ 
viour that has fuelled the tension," said 
Bilal Ahmad, a busmesman at Budshah 
Chowk "What do they mean when they 
say that a temple will he built at Pok- 
hran?" asked Abdul Wahecd, a universi¬ 
ty student. "This is the worst kind of fana¬ 
ticism. We are being taken back to 1947." 

"The BJP’s jingoism is a part ol its 
domestic political agenda," alleged 
CPM leader and MLA Mohammad You¬ 
suf Tangami. I he previous United 
FTont government, he said, had nought 
to miliale a dialogue with Pakistan, 
which would have been a welcome 
trend. "But the jN- tests have reversed the 
whole process. The fallout can be 
dangerous." 

fhe All Parly Hurriyai C'onterenec, 
however, did not take part in the Lclehia- 
lions ol the militants and the men in the 
streets C hairman Syed All Gcclani war¬ 
ned ol a "possible w^ar bclween India 
and Pakistan" He linked the issue ot 
Kashmir with nucleansaiion ot the suh- 
continent. "It is the simmering Kashmiri 
problem which has propelled a lace lor 
deadly arms belwcen India and 
Pakistan," he said. 

Other Humyal leaders, are towing ihcir chief’s line " I he dispute (^n 
Jammu and Kashmir is inseparably linked with the nuclear policy ol both 
India and Pakistan," maintained Professor Abdul (iani Bull, chief spokesman 
of the Hurriyat Conference. "It is beyond doubt that the undercurrent of ihe 
explosions is the Kashmir dispute " He, however, sees "a ray of hope in the 
dust and smoke of the blasts at Pokhran and C'hagai" "1 think ihai international 
pressure will mount on India and Pakistan to address the core issue ol Kashmir 
and resolve it in the larger interest of global peace," Ciani told Sl nday 

And there arc many who sec this as a victory of sons tor the world Muslim 
community. "Pakistan is the first Islamic country to have acquired ihc N- 
capability," said Khurshced Ahmad, a university student, "The Zionists, in the 
Middle East, have killed 26 Muslim nuclear scientists in the past one decade 
just to keep the Muslim countries away from becoming a nuclear power " FJul 
he and his friends were happy with India’s nuclear testing also: "The Ameri¬ 
can hegemony in South Asia has been smashed." • 

RmBhId Mmad/Sritmgar 
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NAWAZ SHARIF 



SURVIVAL 


STRATEGY 


P okhran and Chagai have become household names in India and Pakisian For ihe 
latter, like winning hcxkey or cricket matches, nuclear one-upmanship against 
India is the new strategy for survival — hopefully leading to sanity and strategic 
balance in the subcontinent. 

In a tit-for-tat, on 28 May, Pakistan corrected the nuclear imbalance created 17 
days earlier by India’s demonstrated nuclear capability. Even before these multiple tests, 
boih were threshold nuclear-capable countries with a tacit low-level mutual nuclear deterr¬ 
ence working between them called existential deterrence.The month of May elevated India 
and Pakistan to full-nedged nuclear wcaptm states; and deterrence is not matching bomb for 
bomb. Five or I arc goexi against 500 or 1,500 bombs. It*s just one that counts. 

When journalists sought my reaction to Pakistan's nuclear tests, I said, "No surprise, 
expected and welcome. If 1 were PM, I would pick up the hot-line and congratulate Nawaz 
Sharif — for the five, six even seven tests without doubting the veracity of their claims. It 
does not matter if it is 20 kl or 20 mt. Just one is enough to cause devastation. 

The immediate provocation for the Pakistani test was bizarre: a likely pre-emptive strike 
by India on her nuclear facility near Islamabad. This, despite an agreement between the two 
countries not to attack each other’s nuclear facilities ratified in 1992. After the Big Bang» 
Pakistan imposed an Emergency curtailing Fundamental Rights, reminiscent of martial law 
days. 

India's tests were designed to meeting the long-overdue threats from China and the Indi¬ 
an Ocean area, thereby acquiring the strategic equaliser with China. Pakistan, with sustain¬ 
ed technological assistance and political encouragement from China, to which the US turn¬ 
ed a blind eye, produced an India-specific bomb. It is significant, both Ghauri and the bomb 


The Indian and 
Pakistani tests are 
likely to help in 
conflict resolution 
rather than conflict 
aggravation 
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were designed 

to meet » ^ c ^ 
threats from China 
and the Indian 
Ocean area, thereby 
acquiring the 
strategic equaliser 
with China. 

Pakistan, with 
assistance and 
(encouragement from 
China, to which the 
US turned a blind 
eye, produced an 
India-specific bomb 



• For Pakistan, the nuclear 
bomb is a matter of national 


pride and honour 


• It gives Pakistan nuclear 
parity v\/ith India 


• Yet another dimension of 
this capability is the Islamic 
nature of the bomb and how It 
would enhance Pakistan’s 
leverage in Afghanistan. 
Central and West Asia. Yasser 
Arafat has already made an 
oblique reference to the 
Pakistani bomb 


were tested on days PM Nawaz Shanf was visiting the National Defence College. The Indi¬ 
an and Pakistani tests are likely to help in conflict resolution rather than conflict aggravation. 

Pakistan acquired nuclear capability in 1987. Two years later, it launched the proxy war 
in J&K under this nuclear shield. This subtle nuclearisation of militancy pre-empted any 
meaningful Indian respon.se. In some way s, their nuclear capability is also Kashmir-specific. 

T he nuclear umbrella over J&K should not alter the existing balance, except stopping per¬ 
iodic Indian statements t)f retaking PoK and snubbing Indian votaries of a proactive mili¬ 
tary strategy in J&K. If, on the other hand, the nuclear factor has raised the ante in J&K, both 
sides need redefining their military threshold. The Indian Army is desperately looking for a 
way out of the present mess in J&K in ending the proxy war—politically and not militarily, 
I hope. 

For Pakistan, the nuclear bomb is a matter of national pride and honour. It will cushion 
the feeling of insecurity it feels with India without invoking the ghost of revenge for its mili¬ 
tary humiliation in 1971. Most of all, it gives Pakistan nuclear parity with India. Yet another 
dimension of this capability is the Islamic nature of the bomb and bow' it would enhance 
Paki.stan’s leverage in Afghanistan, Central and West Asia. Mr Yasser Aralat has already 
made an oblique reference to the Pakistani bomb. 

How will nuclear weapons, once integrated in military strategy, affect conventional, sub- 
conventional and proxy wars"^ First, deterrence is not automatic. National security objec¬ 
tives will determine military and nuclear strategy and how a No First Use (NFIJ) fits into 
this strategy framework. Confidence Building Measures (CBMs) have to be laid before 
deterrence and NFU can be credible. Hence, the need for immediate diaU)gue which Paki¬ 
stan has made conditional to including the core issue of Kashmir. 

Pakistan has already rejected India’s latest NFU which means it retains the option for a 
First Strike to offset India's numerical superiority in conventional forces. In 1994, India 
offered to exchange a non-use of nuclear capability agreement but il went unresponded 
Paki.stan, on its part, has now reiterated its earlier offer of a non-aggression pact (which is 
interpreted in India as no-war pact) which it has periodically dangled to restrain Indian reac¬ 
tion to its proxy war in J&K like after the infiltration on 1965 in J&K which led to a war. 
J&K, Pakistan’s core issue, is therefore a potential flashpoint. 

Neither side has the military capability of securing a decisive outcome in any future cori' 
ventional conflict. Thcicfore, Pakistan’s preference forclandestine and covert w^ar One pos¬ 
sible war scenario is: a concerted armoured thrust is launched in the desert sector of 
Rajasthan. A combined desert and strike corps makes strategic crossings over ihe .Sutlej 
river. The Pakistani reserve is taken by suijjnse. The breakout Indian columns make a target 
for a low-yield tactical strike’ 

The question is. will the riucleai equaliser pul the lid on conventional war as it did bet¬ 
ween NATO and Warsaw Pact and (^n the subcontinent for the last 27 years, certainly since 
1987 when Pakistan became nuclear capable’Will it limit and stabilise the proxy war to iden¬ 
tifiable thresholds and mutual restraints w hile the Kashmir issue including PoK is address¬ 
ed in entirety? Thanks to the Indian tests and Pakistan's response, there is now no getting 
away from discussing Kashmir 

The overt nuclear capacity has enhanced the capability on both sides lor political rhetoric 
andjingoism. Previously, civilian leadership had to restrain military commanders from mili¬ 
tary gambles. Now ihe reverse — the military containing emboldened poliiicians — has 
become necessary. 

Qtie more question needs to he addressed. Has the power of the army chief in Pakistan 
been diminished after the dissolution of the troika and Nawaz Sharif’s overwhelming politi¬ 
cal mandate ’ Soon after the nuclear tests, it was announced in Islamabad that nuclear wea¬ 
pons are under civilian control. 

It is, however, well-known that the Pakistani Army chief has the final say on nuclear wea¬ 
pons and J&K. The military in both countries must be associated in CF^M diplomacy and 
move on to help freeze the line of control as the first step to discussing the entire issue of the 
J&K. The proxy war in J&K must be contained, not escalated, by ungaintul notions of hot 
pursuit and pre-emptive strikes. Even the Israelis learnt, after several faile<l missions, the 
high cost of cross-border operations in Lebanon and gave it up. 

The shadow of mutual nuclear deterrence should logically introduce greater sohneiy on 
both sides in the proxy war If, on the other hand, Pakistan-sponsored militants, no longer 
under its control, shoot down military or civilian aircraft inside the line of control. Indian 
retaliation of calibrated reprisals may or may not be automatic. That is why the threshold 
levels must be known to each side and the nuclear powder kept dry. • 

Mitf. Om. A9hokK. Mmhtm/Nmw DmIM 
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MNCs beware! The Swadeshi Jagran 
Manch threatens to launch a new Quit 
India movement 


Some people are breaking Coca-Cola bottles. I disapprove of 
this. What do you achieve by breaking bottles ? Only another kind of 
liquid flows — blood. 

Prime Minister Atal Behari Vajpayee in Parliament 

We are using Pepsi and Coke as symbols — to educate people 
about the absurdity of globalisation. And in times of e.xtraordinary 
events, if people get surcharged and hum one particular truck or 
one particular taxi, you can 7 blame them. 

MuraJidhar Rao, co-convenor Swadeshi Jagran Manch 

This Budget is rooted in swadeshi. But I sluill hasten to add that 
Swadeshi does not mean isolation. 

Finance minister Yashwant Sinha in his Budget speech. 


ine. Of my country. Swadeshi. A word much in 
vogue during the elections. And more so since 
then. It was in newspaper front pages when Pepsi 
and Coke trucks were attacked and a Baskin 
Robbins outlet was burnt in Gujarat (another 
furniture shop next to it was also gutted, but that is an incidental 
expense). It found its eight column headline space again after 
Yashwant Sinha presented his Budget. And at least as long as the 
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The Hydrogen bomb is the SJM’s 
new symbol of swadeshi 
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The Swadeshi jagran Manch has a wide 
it^ork today 

I t is a nortnsl afternoEMt in jDelhi’s dead heat. A lazUy reviving 
ceiling-fan does little to cool the office of the SwadesM lagran Maud) in 
Nord) Avenue. Like the son, the SJM activists are also in a fervour. Amid 
animated conversation on the Budget, one young activist picks t^ apbonn 
Md dons his persuasive faciule. He is tallung to a key member ctf a ‘leftish’ 
NGO that coDKs out with "alternate publications" periodically on a udde 
range of economic issues. 

Iheconversation isexnemely cordial. After the pleasantries, the 
agenda is revealed by the SJM activist. He wishes to enlist the NGO in the 
SJM campaign against patent of basmati rice. All that is being sought is an 
endorsement of an SJM petition. This naturally raises eyebrows as 
sanghparimr and any organisation having remotely left leanings should 
be natural adversaries. So why are they talking? "SJM is a movement 
which .seeks support from all ideological camps. We are not a wing of any 

party," explains an SJM activist. —. ... 

Such tactics have been 
successful. Today, the SJM claims 

to have the support of such , 

ideologically diverse groups as the 

Gene Campaign and Narmada 

Bacbao Andolan. SJM activists say ■ 

that they have been able to win ' ^ 

issue-based support from ' 'iL'’ 

organisations like Gene Campaign L-mlhr ' 

on account of "commonality of position". 

Branching out to political groups ideologically opposed to the smgh 
purivur has been the basic strategy of the SJM since its formatioinin 1991. 
However, the move was given a fillip after the marginalisation of the BJP 
in the post-Babri Masjid demolition phase when the party was virtually 
labelled a pariah and considered an untouchable. 

In 1993, the SJM provided the platform for the first "real dialogue" 
between di.sparate groups. SAM BAD a dialogue held for three days in 
Vrindavan in the aftermath of the demolition was the first time when the 
tradititmal pracharaks rulAed shoulders with former socialists and other 
left of centre leaders and acaxlemicians. 

Despite not being a wdl-structured organisation, the Swadeshi 
Jagran Manch has a wide network today. It has significantiuppoit wj|hin . 
the bureaucracy and one often comes across senior members of the 
in their SJM office, requesting key activists to put in a w{^ or to tnt^ 

personnel files pertaining topostings move fa^rably, Naturtdly, stteh 
reltdion is b^ed on file priompte of quid pro quo and results in k . ' 

"neutralising one ihainhuriBe". , - 

Given the^JM Void approach of cotithkfing a iwift campai^ on 
awakening people on economic and security issues, the oi^anjsation’s 
su^rt base is pmsed to increase further as the ‘bomb* is being projected 
astho new symbol of s\mleshL With the SJM tetainingjts dlfistogan 
'swadesM apnao.Besh bachao\ the organisation Js likely to Witten ils ' > 
netwoikfurther. • 
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WBH-UST 

What whatnot to use 

The Swadeshi Jagran Manch has released a list ofMNC products that 
consumers are exhorted w boycott (for some reason, the list isfar from 
complete—Nike shoes are not mentioned for e. g,). ft instead recommends 
Indian brands that should be bought. Here's the rundown: 


BATHItiOSOAP 

BUY: Santoor, Nirma, Neem, 
Margo, SwastiK, Mysore Sandal. 
Wipro Shlkakai, Afghan Fresh. 
DON’T BUVt Hindustan Lever. 
Lux. LiriL Lifebuoy. Pears, Camay. 
Ponds, Palmotive, Johnsons, 
Clearasil, Dettol, Le Sancy, 

Hamam, Chandan, Jasmine, 

Moti, Jay, Okay, Godrej, Ganga, 
Cinthol, Marvel, Goldmist. 

DETERCEHT SOAPS 

BUY: Swastol, Sasa • 

Aadhunik. Ankto, Nirma. (Powders: 
Vimal, Hippoline. Plus, T-Series. 
Del. GVC) 

DON’T BUY: Hindustan Lever, 
Sunlight, Rin, Wheel, Ariel, Check, 
Godrej, Ubal, Trilo, 501, OK, Surf. 

TOOTHPASTE, CREAMS, 
RLAPES, ETC. 

BUY: Babool, Promise, Prudent, 
Vicco, Neem, Oabur, Bandar Chaap 
and other local brands. Afghan, 
Emami, Lakme Boroplus, Tuisi, 


TEAAIlDCOfW 
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BUYrGtmar. 

Assam Tsa, 

Cafe (Instant); Durtclnt A.'. 
Brahmaputra, M.R:Coff0^^ 
DON’T BUY: 

Mahal, Red Labeil,D( 

Llpton, Green Label, 



^Nescafe 




Vicco Turmeric. Aarnika, Hair care. 
Fame Care, Balsaara. 

DON’T BUY: Colgate, Cibaca, 
Close Up, Pepsodent, Signal, 
McLeans, Charms. Johnsons, 
Ponds, Old Spice, Clearasil, Bryl 
Cream, Fair and Lovely, Velvet, 
Mediker, Lavender, Nycil, Showef 
to Shower, Cuticura, Lfril, Cinthol. 

BISCUITS, CHOCOLATES, 
MILK PRODUCTS AND BREAD 
ETC. 

BUY: Shangrila, Champion, 

Ampro, Marico, Parle, ^he. 

Bakemans, Sh^timar, ' 
Amul.Maltova, Nutramul, 
Modem, Parry, Ravatgon, 
Clas^ Noga, Idana. 
liON'TBUY: 
Britannia, Nestli. . 

, i .Cadbury’s, Boumyibl, 
Hodteks, Boost. Milk 
Makf. Kissahj Maifgi.. 
F8fex,Ai^,Cot)llplan, 
KBkat. . 


Nescafe, Nestle, Oolka, Bru, Rising 
Sun. 

COLDDRIIHCS 

BUY: Enjee, Sudha, Aaswad, Maia, 
Palanji, Rodgers, Rasna, Hamdard, 
Campa Cola and other Csunpa 
products. 

DONT BUY: Lehar Pepsi, Seven 
Up, Mirinda, Teem, Coca-Cola, 
McOoweliSoda, BtsierLUmca, 
Citra,Thums-Up,Sprbd.Oulc^ 

Fanta, Cadbury. 

ICE*CBEAM • 

BUY; Oinshaw, Joy, G<^, t 

Shriram, Mother Dairy, A^k^ ; 
AmuLVerkey V-.'Tv; 

DON’T BUY: Cadbuty. Ooiiblil^; 
Nice, Brook t 

Kwaaty. 

, . . , ' 

COOKHIBOIL : ; 7 ^ 

Btjy* 
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Postman, Dhara, Rocket, Gini. 
DON’T BUY: Datda, Crystal, 
Sandrop.Soya, Upton 

ELECTBOMIC POODS 

BUY: Nelco, Westron, Videocon, 
Murphy, BajaJ, Usha, Polar. BPL, 
Anchor, Bengal Lamps. Mysore, 
Seema, Keltron, Meltron, Jeep, 
Surya, Uptron. Crompton, 
Eveready (cells and torches). 
Crown. 

DON’T BUY: GIC, Philips, Sony. 
TDK, Novino, Nlppo, Akai, 
Panasonic, Sharp. ^ ■ 

WRITING MATERIAL 

BUY: Geeflow, Wilson, Reynolds, 
Revlon. 

DON’T BUY: Parker, Pilot. 




siibiPdi:isK.aii»PER8 

AiiPOHOES 

. - RDY: local products, Lakhani, . a 
S tandard. Kiwi shoe po)latl^ 
•^N’TBUY: Bata, Pum».Ch®rr!^ 


S. Gurumurthy: SwadeshlM an Integrated concepT 


BJP government is in power, one can 
expect lo see and hear more ot it. ' 

So what IS swiuleshi'^ As the philoso¬ 
phy ot the dommanl party m power, it 
can no longer be treated as a passing pt)li- 
tical fad. If not the majoriiy, it is certain¬ 
ly the ruling ideology And most ot all. it 
is necessary to understand how, under 
the seemingly contradictory statements 
above, lies a commonality tif purpose. 
And method. 

I t’s a word that evokes mixed emo¬ 
tions It says ‘I am proud of my 
country.’ And it also reminds you of bur¬ 
ning shops and broken Pepsi bottles 
lying on the road. There is a reason tor 
tins confusion — one image comes from 
Gandhi the other from the Swadeshi 
Jagran Manch. 

The S,IVI was born in the aftermath ot 
the Babri Masjid demolition (see hox) 


with Gandhi as unwitting godfather — 
the organisation now traces its ideologi¬ 
cal roots to the Swadeshi Movement of 
Mahatma Gandhi Politically, it was a 
stroke of genius. But this is probably as 
good a time as any to check if ‘turning in 
his grave' is )ust a saying. 

For one, the SJM is an RSS outfit, and 
all his life, Gandhi could never see eye 
to eye with the sunf^h. For another, what¬ 
ever the posi-Gandhian interpretations 
of Gandhi, he wiis rather a peace-loving 
man. And he might have had something 
to say about the Hydrogen bomb being j 
the new' symbol of swcideshi (see 
interview). 

But even its roots are shaky, what is 
the saiif^li fHirivar ’s swiule.shi all about 

To begin with, it is not merely an eco¬ 
nomic ideology. To talk of it in terms of 
increasing customs duly by 8 per cent or, 
opening the insurance sector to "private 


SwsdBshrs stronQth li6S in the 
integrated view of life on this 
planet 
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For an organhei^ farmed as iMe as the Swadeshi JagnmUfinch ‘ 

still fashions, itselfmgiv as a "movemeia and less as an organisation". As a 
result, hierarchies ere less structured end official posititms are not ckarfy 
spelt out, Tlds naturally enables die SJM to Junction as a chaotic 
conglomerate where no one is responsibiefar their actions —far instance, 
every one disclaims responsibility far the attacks on Pepsi trucks and Baskin 
Robbins parlours in Gujarat, .Yet, there exists a core group ofearffidly 
selected leaders from t^ nqgli pari var whose words are considered the 
Gospel Truth by SJM acH'^Ism A brief pnffile eftlw seven people who matter 
the most in the SJM ,. r ’ ^ • 


M1T0PMITB.iniijili^ Is undoubtedly the senior-rnost 

ideologue of the 8JM. A ^bha member for 12 years In the Sixties and 
Seventies, he has oharge#whathe loves best; influencing ideological 
adversaries on basis of specific issues. With the Bharatiya Mazdoor Sangh 

still his pocket'burrough. he r^li^ the ability to rock any government with 
labour unrest. Past uneasy fies with Atal Behari Vajpayee makes the SJM an 
"internal adversary* of the BJP within the sangh parivar. A strong critic of FDI. 


M.G. BOKWs One of l^e earliest former communists to switch to the saffron 
camp in the 1980s. A former vice*chancellor of Nagpur University, he is author 
of Hindu Economics, the book considered to be the earliest "guiding documenf' 
of the SJM. The convenor of the^JM when it was established, Bokre currently 
leaves organisational matters to the nevwir lot. Otherwise, his position as a 
leading ideologue of the ntovement remains unchallenged. 


K3. SUIMRSHAN: The presence of the sah sarkaryavaha of the RSS in charge 
of liaising with the BJP and the government, in the national council of the SJM is 


INDIAN companies only", is a mistake 
As S. Gurumurthy, the Swadeshi 
Jagran Manch national eo-convenor and 
ideologue himself says in his book — 
Tim i,s what Swadeshi is About — "the 
concept swadeshi is being superficial¬ 
ly commented (upon) as merely an issue 
of goods produced iii India versus 
impt)rted gw)ds...This is a simple reduc¬ 
tion. Nothing can be more distorlive of a 
comprehensive and highly integrated 
philosophy than this reductionist view". 

S o let*‘‘rirst look at its economic view¬ 
point. The two dicta of the ideology 
are: the Indian economy should be 
strengthened; and, India should be built 
by Indians. The conflict arises in decid¬ 
ing what exactly is required to strength¬ 
en the Indian economy, 'fhe ‘reform 
view’ today is that Indian industry 
should be freed from the shackles of 
government cimirols and should be ope¬ 
ned to global competition. The SJM and 


Coca-Cola being distributed by tbe 
vendors: on the SJM’s hit-llst 


the Bharatiya Janata Party (BJP) agree 
with the first and disagree with the first: 
liberalisation before globalisation being 
ihc oft repeated slogan. 

So far so good. A healthy difference 
of opinion in economic ideology is wel¬ 
come in any democratic setup. And 
within this ambit, the BJP will even find 
a lot of supporters. The problem is that 
after this point things inevitably become 
unhealthy — for others. 

The SJM’s campaign against Ameri¬ 
can MNCs is not just an economic cam¬ 
paign — it IS both political, as Murali- 
dhar Rao himself admits, and vio¬ 
lent. According to party sources, not 
only Vajpayee, but home minister L.K. 
Advani is also very up.set with the violen¬ 
ce in Gujarat lopped off by ringing 
applause by no less a personage than the 



The SJM’s campaign against MNCs is not Just an econo 
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indication of ihB $$n(nisne88 which ^ RS8 teadefsh^ vieiw ttte 

Mvfties of the SJM. A ntMionsonae odoanlsationai strongman, h« Is already 
beirigia<l^ aboutas the noxt gsneral'Saoretaiy of ths RSS after H.V Seshadri. 
Within tite SJII ite Itesps a ^ 0 $a tite overalt imsreste of the san^ 

' iportorand te eWed tv tite government to ‘rekm in' the more adventurous lot 

wifhtntiteSm 

BiSMSM: A professional chartered accountant before he became a 
f^/trecbaiWrlnthe IdQOs, he is one of the few senior RSS leaders with an 
ecoKmiics badrgroumf As one of tee ttiree salt sarkaryavahas of the RSS and 
wite close links with a large number of the second generation of BJP leaders, he 
provides a idtat link between the SJM and the political wing of the sangh 
parivar. 


S. OUHUMIIiniflr: Probably one of the shrewdest and mutti-dimensional 
associates of the RSS dan, tills Madias>based chartered accountant is one of 
the bitterest critics of economic liberalisation A committed hardliner on 
economic issues, he draws his strength from his ability to *be of use" to the 
sangh parivar m a variety of ways. Close personal ties with a large number of 
senior BJP leaders makes him particularly influentiaf 

RABmORA MAHAMN: In his early 30s, this uncle of the more famous Mahaian 
in the sangh parmr\% a known critic of FOI, especial^ in the power sector An 
engineer by training, the co-convenor of the SJM plays an important role in 
coordinating the activities of the organisation in various parts of the country 

MURALRIflAR RAO: (?iven the crucial charge of organising the SJM as an well 
oiled machinery In 1993, he has fulfilled the promise heshowed during his days 
as an ABVP leader in Osmama University in Hyderabad Thougb still a bit slow 
to react on economic issues, the SJM still needs someone like him young, alert 
and energetic with the ability to mobilise a division at short notice • 

mimatanWkiklMiimakymy 




mic campaign—it is 


C M himstlf 

F vcn allowing fortotallyhontsi mien 
tions, il IS as yet an incohcrenl ideologv 
Stai 1 V IS bad because Rupert Muidoch 
is a bad guy /F-l TV is okay even it it is 
owned by a F^ong Kong based company 
because Subhash C handia is a nice per 
son Rahul Ba)aj is great bcc ause he is a 
loud it a little incoheienl cheerleader ot 
the BJP, Reliance is bad — the ultimate 
symbol tine would have thought of 
swadeshi pnde — because Dhirubhai 
Ambani pays no homage to the BJP 

It IS this selectivity that is so reminisc 
ent ol old style crack the I icence Raj 
Couple It with violence and the RSS 
beliet in its right to social-engmetring it 
gets a little scary 

Swadeshi activists themselves aic 
aware of how minimal a role the ir econo 
mic ideology plays in then larger role 
Pew ot them bamng Dattopantl hengade 
and perhaps Gurumurihy can even 
speak coherently on economics Even 


lop organisational men can mouth with 
t)ul rcall> undo standing slogans ot lar 
reaching impoit 

But here thcN cannot bt accused oi 
duplicity As S Tiurumurtliy says m his 
booklet Swadi shi is an inlegiated con 
cept It cannot be compartmentalised 
into ciMhsational political and econo 
mic aspects as all the thiee are harmo- 
niouslv interlinked Whose severance 
will cieatc contlici Its strength lies m 
the integrated view of lit' on this planet 

It IS also an oiganisation that is con 
siintl) lighting a battle — it is not 
always sure against what As the view- 
p<jiniol an individual cultural organisa¬ 
tion that twists no arms while propagat¬ 
ing Its worlds icw— It mav even be inte 
resting As the w oi Idv lew of an orgamsa 
tion that sees arm tw isting as a Icgitima 
ic method ot communication it is 
dangerous • 

Smrtta Rml/New Delhi 


both politicai and violent 
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"We don’t need MNCs wli6 


The SJM co-convenor, Muralidhar 
Rao, on the swadeshi philosophy, 
economic sanctions, foreign 
investments and more 


INTERVIEWED BY SARITAIMNI MID NILANIAN 




Muralidhar Rao is the co-convenor of the Swadeshi Jagran 
Manch (SJM). He is a law graduate and has done an M.Phil 
in ‘Psycho-cultural constraints in the evolution of 
democracy.' He has, however, no background in economics. 
Here, Rao speaks of the economic philosophy and the Quit 
MNCs campaign they are about to launch. Excerpts: 

Sunday: In view of the economic sanctions imposed on 
India, what is SJM's position on foreign investment now? 
There have already been attacks on Pepsi and Coke 
trucks and a Baskin Robbins outlet has been set on Are in 
Gujarat Should we expect more of this? 

Muralidhar Rao: Wc believe foreign investment should be 
invited only when it is indispensable. Even then, the govern¬ 
ment should lake up a discriminatory policy. It should only 
allow companies from those countries who supported us in 
times of trouble. 

We don’t believe security issues should not be mixed up 
with commerce and industry and trade issues. Or that compan¬ 
ies should have nothing to do with their respective govern¬ 
ment’s policies. No other government takes a separate 
approach. India should do the same. SJM would like the 
government to combat this war situation. Economic sanctions 
are like a war, a different type of war. 

Q: The SJM seems to be divided on the foreign investment 
issue* Your official position is invite them wherever abso¬ 
lutely necessary. Your unofficial position seems to be — 
throw them all out Is this deliberate? 

A: Our official position has been deliberated for a long time. 
But even then, we don’t want to invite foreign capital — even 
in infrastructure. We are against foreign investment per se. 
Except when it is indispensable. 

Q: What, according to you, are Indispensable areas? 

A: Oil exploration, construction of international airports — 
cargo airports only — and the power sector. And that too, not 
in the long term. We have the technical capability. We have 
public sector companies like BHEL and NTPC and if these 
companies are allowed to generate funds from the market, we 
will also have the capital. 

But even in the short term, no mega-projects — say no 
mote than 500 MWs. 

Q: Why this distinction? And are you against mega¬ 
power projects by Indian companies also? 

A: No. In Indian companies we discourage it. But discourage- 



"We don’t want to invite foreign capitai— 
even in infrastructure. We are against 
foreign investment perse. Except when it 
isindispensabie" 


ment is different from total outright opposition. And as to 
why, this is a political movement. We may not be participat¬ 
ing in power politics, but we are tackling issues in a political 
manner. So, preparing a detailed dtxument on every single 
aspect is not po.ssible. 

Q: Any other area in which foreign investment is welcome? 

A: Communication, ports. And in export areas where we need 
their marketing skills and their access to international mar- 
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^ they are operating now" 


kets. But we cannot allow them to operate in the domestic mar¬ 
ket where agro-based industries are concerned. 

Q: Complete no to domestic market? 

A: Yes. 

Q: That includes Pepsi and... 

A: Basically these Cos are not interested in inteniational 
exports. They are interested in domestic markets. Whatever 
they may say, in practice what they are doing is capturing Indi¬ 
an markets. In order to capture Indian markets they are elimi¬ 
nating Indian companies. 

They are not bothered about the foreign exchange earnings 
of this country. By using various tactics, various strategies, 
they are remitting large amounts of mpney outside this coun¬ 
try and in no way substantially contributing to the Indian eco¬ 
nomy. This is a fact. Pepsi promised 10,000jobs and provided 
only 450. They promised to export tomato paste and are 
instead exporting basmati. Even then, MNCs aie not major 
foreign exchange earners. 

This is our conclusive statement. 

Q: Earlier you spoke of inviting MNCs from only those 
countries that support our stand. Can you name them? 

A: Definitely I would like to indicate a negative list, instead of 
a positive list. Sanctions have been imposed by three countr¬ 
ies— America, Gennany and Japan. 

Q: What about Canada, Australia, the Netherlands? 

A: Definitely they add to this list. But when we think of the 
players, we have to think of the major players. 

Q: But if you think of all the players, would you include 
Canada and Australia? 

A: Definitely. 

Q: What about the UK?lt warned us to sign the CTBT or 
else. 

A: Regarding CTBT and NPT, first of all I would like to say 
that the nuclear explosion is a part of swadeshL It is the expres¬ 
sion of Swadeshi in security. Even (Dr) Abdul Kalam, when 
he spoke at the Baroda convocation, agreed with our proposi¬ 
tion. He said we have to be self-reliant in two areas: defence 
technology and economics. 

And as for the UK, I have said earlier — any country that 
tries to understand the concerns of India. 

Q:And these countries are? 

A: It changes from time to time. For example, if the United Sta¬ 
les begins to understand India’s concerns tomorrow and 
waters down or withdraws the sanctions you cannot have the 
same policy. 

Q: But if this Mist’ changes from time to time you can hard¬ 
ly let an MNC in one day and then throw it out two years 
later. Call in another and throw that out a year later... 

A: Pm not saying that you should violate the terms of a con¬ 
tract. I’m not saying that. 


Q: Which means Pepsi and Coke should not go? Existing 
MNCs should not quit? 

A: If they fulfil the conditions of their contract, how can we 
ask them to leave? Definitely, that is the government percep¬ 
tion. Here, the SJM has a right to educate the people about the 
overall situation taking Pepsi and Coca-Cola as symbols. We 
have to make them understand the absurdity of globalisation. 
Definitely, we are not bound by any kind of legal contracts. 

Q: What is the future course of the swadeshi movement? 
Will this be in the form of agitations, mass protests, burn¬ 
ing of truck destroying of showrooms? Considering that it 
is the government’s duty to maintain law and order don’t 
you expect that the BJP regime will have to... 

A: We do not believe in a violent activity. 


Q: So the SJM had nothing to do with the attacks on Coke 
and Pepsi trucks and the Baskin Robbias showroom? 



A Pepsi outlet: facing the heat 


A; Our organisation is interested in generating awareness. For 
this, wc are using these companies as symbols. But in times of 
extraordinary events, people get surcharged. And if they bum 
one particular truck or one particular taxi, you cannot fonn a 
generalised opinion that such organisations preach violence. 

Q: If you don’t believe in violence then these incidents 
should have bothered you also. Are you then promising 
that in the future you will control your people and there 
will be no violence. 

A: There may be a few incidents. But ihcic cannot he a chain 
of activity sanctioned by the organisation. If the SJM gives a 
call, how do you think it will happen only m Gujarat. Why has 
it not happened in Orissa, Andhra Pradesh or Maharashtra? 

Q: Are you stepping up your campaign in other states? 

A: We are. We are also launching a campaign from 9—15 
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/\ugust — MNCs Quit India. This has been decided much 
before the explosions. 

Q: Do you think the SJM could become like the Vishwa 
Hindu Parishad (VHP) where it launches a campaign but 
is unable to control its own people? Are you trying to ride 
a tiger and tame it at the same time? 

A: You arc mixing up two things. Here the perception you 
have got about VHP and the perception I have may differ. If I 
icply to that, it will be like I am sharing your viewpoint as far 
as the VHP IS concerned. 

But the SJM has full control. But we arc not responsible for 
the activity which takes place outside our purview. If people 
take up the issue... 

Q: So, are you categorically saying that the SJM is not res¬ 
ponsible for the Pepsi, Coke, Basking Robbins incident? 

A: Swadeshi Jagran Manch is not responsible. At the same 
lime, wc would not blame the people, because the atmosphere 
IS so surcharged. Look at how the President of America is talk¬ 
ing m such an arrogant way. And James Rubin, in everyday 
conferences is using such arrogant and Intemperate language. 
And you cx|)eci the people of India to behave in a restrained 
way? 

Q: A re you also saying that among those people...not a sin¬ 
gle person was from the SJM? 

A: Swadeshi Jagran Manch activists were not there as an acti- 
visi of wSJM. 

Q: What is this Quit India campaign about? 

.\: We don’t need MNCs in areas where they are operating 
now. Their objectives are totally different from the objectives 
of Indian economy. 

So we w ould like to take up two things. One is the absurdity 
of ihcir existence here. And second, wc are demanding that 
the government should ask them to perform. If they are not 
able to perform, it. 

Q; So far, this government seems to be continuing with the 
policies of the previous govt — like counter-guarantees 
for power projects, foreign participation in ports,etc. 
What is your reaction to this? 

A: Basically, wc oppose the government’s perception that a 
blanket invitation to foreign investment should be given in the 
infrastructure area. We have told them this. We will take this 
up. 

We have also expressed our opposition to the EXIM poli¬ 
cy. I hey (the BJP) .say they were not able to prepare and it 
was the bureaucracy that prepared the EXIM policy. Even 
Aialji has said that since previous governments have signed 
ihc WTO agreement, the BJP government is not able to back 
out. 

But the BJP cannot escape from taking a confrontationist 
line with the WTO. They cannot argue that they are bound by 
what previous governments have done. We think that the 
government should adopt a line of confrontation. That must 
be the guiding principle. It should fight for each and every 
inch with the WTO. 

Q: Lastly, how much of your movement Is based on Gan- 
dhyi’s Swadeshi Movement? 

A: The objective of those times and the objectives of the 



"Regarding CTBT and NPT, I would like to 
say that the nuclear explosion is a part of 
swadeshl. It is the expression of swadeshi 
in security. Even Dr Ahdui Kalam said we 
have to he self-reliant in two areas: 
defence technology and economics" 


Swadeshi movement in the present times are very identical. 
And the spirit of the movement is s'^me. Dependence on fore¬ 
ign sources, or dependence on remote sources must be very 
marginal and you must believe in the policy of self-reliance. 

Also, answers to the economic problems of the West are 
not the answers to the economic problems of India. We have 
plenty of human resource, while capital is scarce. So the refer¬ 
ence point for a government’s performance is how much 
employment they have been able to generate. Not how much 
we have been able to grow. 

Capital intensive methods will not be suitable for India. We 
have to plan with less capital and more human resource. 

Q: So unlike the BMS, you believe computerisation crea¬ 
tes more jobs? 

A: If it creates more jobs in other areas, then it is useful. Wc do 
not oppose technology. The symbol of the swadeshi in Gan¬ 
dhi’s those times was the charkha — again a technological 
symbol. We can’t stick to that symbol every time. It is not a 
stagnant philosophy. 

Q: So what is the symbol now? 

A: The symbol now is the hydrogen bomb. • 
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Going 

downhill 


S uccessful or not. the 25 
May band/i called by 
Marnala Bancrjcc of the Tri- 
nainiil Congress in West 
Bengal proved at least one 
point. That Gorkha National Liberation 
Front supremo Subash Ghisingh is los¬ 
ing his popularity in Darjeeling. While 
the 12-hour strike was called in protest 
again.st the misrule of the CPJ(M)-led 
Left Front government in the plains, it 
was against corruption^ law and order 
problems and Ghisingh’s alleged anti¬ 
national activities in the hills. 

Here, the handh called by the six non- 
GNLF parties — the Communist Parly 
of Revolutionary Marxist (CPRM), 


GNLF supremo Subash 
Ghisingh is fast losing 
ground 


Akhil Bharatiya Gorkha League 
(ABGL), Bharatiya Gorkha JanashaKli 
and the Darjeeling units of the BJP, Con¬ 
gress and Trinumul Congress — was 
successful. 

This raised the question: had Subash 
Ghisingh’s downfall already started? 

The Gorkha National Liberation 
Front had all along resisted any form of 


opposition to It Surprisingly, this time it 
didn’t. In the mid-Highlics, vvhen the 
Gorkhaland agitation was at its height, 
people in the hills had the experience of 
facing handhs regularly, including the 
40-day-long handh. 

So, this lime it was no exception other 
than the fact that it w as called by the anti- 
GNLF forces. Yes, it had some pi^lilical 
implication as the strike as against Ghi- 
singh’s mi.sdccds calling him both ‘anti- 
nalionaP and ‘corrupt’. Something that 
was never heard of before. 

A fter the formation of the Darjeeling 
Gorkha Hill Council in 1988, Ghi¬ 
singh's was the last word in the hills. 
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Though the CPI(M) tried to raise its 
voice by accusing him of defalcation of 
funds and branding him anti-national, it 
failed to cut ice. 

He proved to be more shrewd than the 
Marxists because none of the allegations 
could be proved and the hill people were 
behind him. Also, there can be no deny¬ 
ing that Ghi.singh was solely responsible 
for launching the Gorkhdand move¬ 
ment. In fact, there was a time when he 



"How call Ghisingh ! 
make anti-lndiiin an^: 

anti-natioiial | 
statements? And houf^; 
can the Centre and tlife 
state government ; 
remain silent?" 
questioned Rai 
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had undisputed authority in the hills. 

With the passage of time, however, he 
started incorporating new ideas and theo¬ 
ries, regarding the legal status of Darjee¬ 
ling, Kaliinpong and the Dooars. Accor¬ 
ding to analysts, Ghisingh had to resort 
to this because he could not deliver the 
goods especially the dream of Gork- 
haland, which he had promised to the 
people. 

Also, Ghisingh proved to be a failure 
as far as development work in the hills 
was concerned. On the other hand, build¬ 
ings in Calcutta and Darjeeling includ¬ 
ing Lalkothi, the DGHC headquarters, 
gave enough evidence of his extravag¬ 
ant altitude which led the people to think 
otherwise. 




More than fine fobric. Secrets of style. 
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Moreover, instead of giving pri<irily 
to basic amenities such as dnnking 
water, health, education, communica¬ 
tion and unemployment, Ghisingh was 
more interested in the construction of an 
airstrip near Tiger Hill, that had nothing 
to do with the common man. Even that 
did not materialise though a huge 
amount of money had been spent. So, 


ten years were enough for the people to 
I get disillusioned. 

In 1996, when the United Front came 
to power in Delhi, Prime Minister H.D. 
Deve Gowda announced that smaller sta¬ 
les like Uttarakhand, Jharkhand and Gor- 
khaland could be fomied. 

This shook the hill politicians out of 
their slumber. Immediately, Ratna 
Bahadur Rai, Tamang Dawa Lama and 
other leaders of the CPI(M), who were 
not in the good books of the state Icadcr- 
.ship, started campaigning in favour of 
Gorkhaland. 

These leaders were up in arms against 
Ghisingh in the mid-Eighties on that 
very issue as they Wv.tc not in favour of 
breaking up West Bengal. Now, the 
same issue led to a s^it in the CPI(M)’s 
Darjeeling unit an^a new party — the 


Communist Party of Revolutionary 
Marxist - — was formed. 

'I’here was not much enmity between 
the CPRM and the GNLF initially. But 
as soon as the Lok wSabha elections were 
announced and Rai filed his nomination 
papers for the Darjeeling parliamentary 
constituency, Ghisingh sensed danger. 

So, putting aside ideological differen¬ 


ces, the GNLF started hobnobbing with 
theCPl(M). When Jyon Basil asked Ghi¬ 
singh for help during the election, the lat¬ 
ter promptly obliged by first not contest¬ 
ing the polls and then by giving a call for 
an election boycott. 

Sensing that a simple boycott call 
might not work, Ghisingh went even a 
step further to help his new-found com¬ 
rades. He gave a call for a 72-hour 
handh in the hills just two days before 
the election. 

This plan worked both ways. First, it 
ensured a smooth passage for the 
CPI(M) candidate, Ananda Pathak. 
Because after the split and with the for¬ 
mation of the CPRM, the ruling Marx¬ 
ists could no longer wield the clout they 
had previously in the hills. And second, 
it helped Ghisingh to rein in the pro- 


Gorkhaland Rai, who was not only beco¬ 
ming popular but also emerging a paral¬ 
lel force to reckon with. 

Pathcik won. However, much to Ghi¬ 
singh’s discomfort, a sizeable section of 
the hill voters defied the boycott call to 
cast their votes. Thus, the Ghisingh 
magic did not work and, on the other 
hand, the C"PRM started campaigning 
against his duplicity and nexus with the 
CPI(M). 

A nd after the elections, the CPRM 
along with tlie ABGL, BGJ, BJP, 
Congress and Trinamul Congress stepp¬ 
ed up their campaign furtlier. A delega¬ 
tion comprising the leaders of these six 
parties w ent to Delhi in the third week of 
May to meet the Prime Minister, home 
minister and the l&B minister. There it 
handcti over a memorandum listing Ghi¬ 
singh’s misdeeds and urged the C’entre 
to include Gorkhaland on the national 
agenda along with Uttarakhand, Jhark¬ 
hand, Vananchal, etc. 

On their return from Delhi, they call¬ 
ed for the handh which w'as an unqualifi 
ed success, 'fhis incident forced Ghi¬ 
singh to go on the defensive and on the 
other hand, it gave a much-needed shot 
in the arm to the six-party combine. 

"Now Ghisingh’s days are numbe¬ 
red," said R.B. Rai, the CPRM general 
secretiiry. "We will now launch more 
programmes exposing the misdeeds and 
the corrupt practices ol Ghisingh. We 
will expose his hypocrisies lo the hill 
people. There will he mass movements 
and at the same time wc will go to the 
court of law also," said Ghisingh to 
Sunday. 

Branding him an anti-national, Rai 
questioned, "Ghisingh heads a local self- 
government and enjoys the powers and 
privileges accorded by both the Govern¬ 
ment of India and the government of 
West Bengal. How can he make anti- 
Indian and anti-national statements? 
And how can the Centre and the state 
government remain silent spectators ?" 

"Wc have appealed to L.K. Advani 
and Sushma Swaraj to put the issue of 
the separate state of Gorkhaland on their 
national agenda. We will wait for two to 
three months. Again we will go to Delhi. 
Wc will take our next step accordingly," 
said Rai sounding confident. 

While Ghisingh’s popularity is on the 
wane, Rai and his associates are busy 
preparing ground as the election to the 
hill council is due in December. • 

iva Quha/Daffaaling 



; When Jyoti Basu asked for help during the Lok 
^ Sabha decBon, Ghisingh promptly obliged by 
Brst not contesting the polls and then ^ving a call 
for a 72-hoar bandh 
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INTERVIEW 




WTO deputy 


director-general 
Anwar ul Hoda on the 
BJP government’s 
move to increase 
subsidies, raise tariffs 
and protect the Indian 
industry 


INTERVIEWED BY 
AOm PHAONIS/NEW DELHI 


Anwar ul Hoda was a highly 
regarded special secretary in the 
ministry of commerce when Peter 
Sutherland, then director-general 
running the Uruguay Round of 
multilateral trade negotiations, picked 
him up as his deputy. After Sutherland. 
Renato Ruggeiro assumed office as 
director-general and Hoda continued at 
the World Trade Organisation (WTO) 

In this interview to Sunday, Hoda 
explains how the WTO will view 
attempts to increase subsidies, raise 
tariffs and protect Indian industry—a 
pledge made by the BJP and its allies in 
their manife.stoes. He also comments on 
the feasibility of economic sanctions 
Western countries have threatened 
India with, in the wake of the nuclear 
test. Excerpts from the interview: 

Sunday: The new government in 
India has just undertaken a trade 
policy review and has shortened the 
* restricted’ list of goods. What does 
the World Trade Organisation 
think of the BJP government’s 
trade policy? 


Anwar ul Hoda: I can tell you the 
factual position. The World Trade 
Organisation is a forum for world trade 
which allows trade to be regulated 
through customs duties and believes 
trading, as a general rule, should not be 
regulated through licensing or 
quantitative restrictions (QRs). 

But, there is a provision for countries 
facing balance of payment (BOP) 
difficulties. They can impose licensing 
if they Te facing problems on account of 
a heavily adverse BOP situation. For the 
last three decades, India has justified 
licensing restrictions on trade on these 
grounds. 

However, some years ago, when 
India began its reforms proce.ss, its BOP 
situation began to change. Products 
were taken off the licensing list then. 
That process is continuing. The WTO 
believes that India does not have BOP 


difficulties, so all restrictions should be 
ended. This is the adjustment India is 
currently doing. 

WTO undertook a trade policy 
review recently and it was felt that the ‘ 
situation was quite satisfactory from 
India's point of view. But because WTO 
is a forum for negotiation, enough 
(deliccnsing) is never enough. 

Q: WTO is undertaking a review of 
agriculture. What do you expect the 
outcome of this to be, especially since 
agriculture is heavily protected in the 
developed countries? 

A: The correct terminology for what 
will happen at the end of 1999 is that the 
process for continuing reforms in 
agriculture will resume. 

From the beginning of GATT, the 
agriculture sector has been under ^ 
review. Countries have done away with 
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exception of the textiles sector). But 
developed countries have been highly 
protective of agriculture. 

It was decided in the Uruguay Round 
of negotiations to take up agriculture in a 
big way. A framework for liberalisation 
of agriculture was derived by reducing 
domestic subsidy, export subsidy and by 
providing greater market access. 

Some progress has been made in the 
framework. Countries agreed that the 
process of continuation of negotiations 
should be resumed after six years, that is 
the end of 1999. Before that, there has 
been exchange of information and 
analysis of data. 

Q: What will India’s position be? 
What should we expect? 

A: Developed countries have a high 
level of (agricultural) subsidies. Indians 


levels of subsidies as compared to 
developed countries are very very low. 
In most commodities, it is below the 
threshold level of 10 per cent prescribed 
in the WTO, except those countries 
which have negotiated to take reduced 
commitments. 

We have to acknowledge that tariffs 
are high. India’s maximum is not as high 
as the maximum of other countries. But 
the overall simple average is high. For 
instance, a certain commodity may be 
protected 900 per cent in a Western 
country, but the tariff for other goods 
might be only 35 per cent, so that the 
average would be low. 

But India is taking advantage of the 
BOP clause, so import of goods is 
restricted. But that can’t continue for 
ever. 


Q; So if the BJP government doesn’t 
raise agricultural subsidies because it 
claims that the WTO prevents it from 
doing so, it would be lying. 

A: Well, I can tell you what the WTO 
rules say. At present rules .say if there is a 
10 per cent subsidy for commodities and 
a 10 per cent overall subsidy, then these 
arc acceptable levels. 

Q: What about tariffs? The BJP has 
said that it will raise tariffs to protect 
domestic industry. Can it do so 
without running into heavy weather 
at WTO? 

A: There are some provisions in WTO 
which permit you to raise tariffs under 
certain conditions. 

If you don’t have a binding 
commitment to maintain tariffs at any 
level then legally you are free to set 
tariffs at any level. If there is tariff 
commitment to keep tariffs at a certain 
level then you can increase them to that 
level. If there are strong compulsions to 
go above the prescribed level then you 


can negotiate with the countries you had 
earlier negotiated with and compensate 
them with alternate concessions. If the 
problem is creating some temporary 
difficulties and you have to bring down 
imports drastiplly to protect domestic 
industry, then you can lake emergency 
safeguards and raise duties temporarily 
and later phase them out. India has pul in 
position a law invoking this provision. 

You can impose duties selectively 
under anti-dumping and countervailing 
duly laws. The former neutralises 
dumping and the latter neutralises 
subsidy. 

Q: India has been saying it wants to 
protect domestic industry. Would it 
be well advised to increase tariffs? 

A: India should be guided by several 


factors. How docs India stand in respect 
of its tariff profile via-a-vis other 
countries, both developed and 
comparably developed? India’s tariffs, 
particularly in the industrial sector, are 
already quite high by world standards, 
though It must be acknowledged that it 
has managed to bring dow n tariffs quite 
impressively. 

Q: Some of the members of the WTO 
have said that they would bring 
sanctions against India in the wake of 
the nuclear tests. Is this consistent 
with the guidelines of the WTO, 
which stHves to provide a more free 
world trading atmosphere? 

A: Sanctions are a high controversy area 
so I don’t want to say anything about 
this matter. But who has imposed 
sanctions? We (at WTO) haven’t been 
told that anyone has imposed sanctions 
on India. 

All we know is that some countries 
have suspended aid to India. Aid docs 
not come within the ambit of WTO. • 


"Developed coiiiilries have a hif>h level ol‘ 
a^rieultural subsidies. India’s level, as eoinpared 
to that in the developed countries, is very low. In 
most commodities, it is below the threshoki le\ el 
ol‘ 1(1 per cent" 
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Business with pleasure 


are the hottest places in the capital 


Sports cafe 

S pace — lots ()l il and potful 
of money. So whal do you 
do'^ Fureka, open a sports 
cafe. Bless the luck of a 
hu.sinessnian in Delhi — he 
never wants for avenues to mint money. 
Open spaces which are being lapped up 
by properly agents, a health bug having 
bitten the average Dclhiile, and the typi¬ 
cal capital hysteria to be seen in the hipp- 
cst of places, has made sports cafe the 
hottest address in town 

Not surprisingly, every colony has its 
own sports corner — family entertain¬ 
ment eentre is the nomenclature given to 
it. And families are rolling in. Cash 
registers are ringing and customers are 
happy for having freaked out with fit¬ 
ness as a bonus. 

While indoor sports have been in 
existence in the capital — there were the 
occasional billiards tables in hotels and 
card tables, but nothing else which could 
herald the airival of an ind(X)r sports 
scene in the city. 

The plunge was taken with Leisure 


Bowl by Bawa (in the pottery business) 
near Vasant Kunj. This was in 1996, a 
brave move when the only thing people 
knew about pools were that they were 
meant for swimming. Thanks to the Hol¬ 
lywood invasion and an insatiable desire 


to match the Americans soon saw to it 
that indoor sports became a familiar 
game. 

Leisure Bowl, spanning an area of 
over 3,000 sq. feet over two floors, 
offers bowling, pool, video games and 
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now a cyber cafe as well. 

And the crowds are getting hooked. 
"When we first opened, the response 
was sceptical and the crowds small. It 
has taken aggressive marketing on our 
part and gradual dissemination of know¬ 
ledge through the internet and movies, 
to attract customers," says Deepak 
Girhotra, director of the cafe. 

Attracting the crowds, also meant edu¬ 
cating them. Special training sessions 
were held to make bowling and pool a 
familar game. Entic ing the crowds, also 
means offering sops. So, every sports 
cafe also has a restaurant. For instance, 
Nirula’s opened an outlet adjacent to Lei¬ 
sure Bowl. And all the three branches of 


which can seat about 26 people. Not 
very hopeful of getting a huge crowd, is 
he? 

On the contrary, Kochchar is happy 
with the response— it having far exceed¬ 
ed his expectations. So much so, that he 
has now become daring, with plans to 
open similar sports complex in Greater 
Kailash I and DLF. Opening a bar, ice¬ 
cream parlour, an accessories shop, a 
beauty shop — Kochchar obviously 
believes in a holistic approach. 

However, he is not alone in this. Most 
sports cafe owners have set up ancillary 
business as well. Destination Point on 
Mathura Road has apart from bowling 
and pool, go-karting (with small cars rac- 


homes. This game requires a proper 
ambience — lots of space and high- 
quality equipment. Unfortunately, such 
small-time operators are unable to provi¬ 
de these." 

But what these smart alecks end up 
achieving is lots of money. As their 
investment costs are small, their profit 
margins increase. Gihrotra points out, 
"We spent over Rs 20 lakhs on the inter¬ 
iors. though the equipments did not cost 
much. So we need to earn more over a 
longer period of lime, to cover our over¬ 
head costs — which is where the other 
guys score over us." 

Which is true. Though on the face of 
it, the sports cafe may seem a flourishing 



Sports is a big business now—till anotbor fad hits the capital 
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the Vertex Sports cafe haveaiie-up with 
Slice of Italy for its pizzas and pastas. 

A restaurant, a bit of space, potential 
customers, cash to invest — what else 
does one need to open a cafe? An eye for 
business — which Delhiites seem to be 
having in plenty. 

E ven fashion designer JatinKochchar 
has joined the bandwagon, knowing 
fully well that what he cannot cam 
through fashion he can by way of the 
sports joint he recently unveiled. Called 
unimaginatively Snooker Junction, the 
cafe located in Rajouri Garden is spread 
over an area which is a little less than 
3000 sq. feet. It boasts of two billiards 
table, two snooker, a pool table, two air 
hockey and 8-10 video games. And of 
course, there is a food joint as well 


ing around a cement track for children) 
and rock climbing which comes for Rs 
35 per attempt, of course with assistance 
from trainers. 

Leo’s World in Model Town offers 
what it calls X-treme bi^wling with ultra 
violet lighting. Leisure Bowl plans to 
open a laser game joint wherein, custo¬ 
mer could indulge in make-belief war 
with laser guns. Yes, you have guessed 
right, it is the latest game in America. 

No doubt, these sports cafe have tre¬ 
mendous entertainment value, having 
come as a bout of fresh air for the bored 
Delhiites. But every achievement also 
has its pitfalls. Not all those who have 
opened the game parlour have a feel for 
the game. The result — compromise on 
quality. Says Gihrotra, "There are some 
who open such sports cafe inside their 


business, not all have emerged winners. 
Take Cafe Cappaccino as an example. 
Inaugurated with much fanfare as a 
restaurant with sports facilities (chess, 
scrabble, ludo, carrom and pool), it was 
unable to sustain itself and closed shop 
around three months back. 

Those wanting to play .safe have pre¬ 
ferred to cut costs. So there exists back¬ 
up facilities like video games, restaur¬ 
ants and now internet —just enough to 
keep the crowds pouring in. 

And they sure know how to do it, judg¬ 
ing by the fact that each day sees the ope¬ 
ning of new cafe, more crowds coming 
in. For now, no one is complaining. 

Indeed, sports is big business now — 
till another fad hits the capital. • 

Pmttmvl Ohowh/Mmw DmUti 
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Matter of 
the heart 

Scientists in Calcutta claim breakthrough in 
the treatment of heart attack 


T he small laboratory in Jadav- 
pur University’s life science 
department is bu/ying with 
excitement. Late la.si year, a 
team of researchers, led by Pro¬ 
fessor Asru Kumjir Sinha, created news 
when they developed a new drug to treat 
diabetes. 

Since then, Sinha and his co-workers 
have kept up the go(xi work. Last month, 
they announced the discovery of another 
drug that could drastically change the 
treatment of heart attack. 

At the core of the invention is a new 
injectable drug called thrombolysin. If 
claims made by Sinha are true, then 
thrombolysin, along with oracardin — 
to be taken orally — can be used for the 
"prevention of heart attack in progress". 

The two drugs have shown encourag¬ 
ing results during a controlled human 
trial. Thrombolysin has been described 
as a "second generation biodenvaiive of 
insulin capable of preventing develop¬ 
ment of thrombosis in progress, for 
which no medicine is currently 
available". 

Human trial was earned out in Paki¬ 
stan where all the 87 patients, administe¬ 
red thrombolysin, have recovered fully. 
The drug had been approved for trial by 
USA’s National In.stilute of Health. 

Simplicity and convenience arc the 
hallmarks of Sinha's inventions. His 
drugs are denved from known and test¬ 
ed compounds. Ready to use thrombo¬ 
lysin can be kept in a plastic syringe in a 
refrigerator and can be self- 
administered. It can be used without 
interrupting therapy already in progress. 
And like the diabetes drug — which 
costs only Re 1 per application — the 
treatment of heart attack also comes at a 
fraction of the cost. 

Thrombolytic agents like streptoki¬ 
nase, TP A and urokinase are now in use 


to treat patients. These are very expen¬ 
sive being priced in the Rs 15,000 to Rs 
18,000 range, while a course of thrombo¬ 
lysin costs Rs 250 and oracardin is avail¬ 
able for only Rs 10 per tablet. j 

Moreover, during an emergency, one 
does not need to go around hunting for 
thrombolysin, which is now available 
only at Sinha’s lab. "A mere injection of 
insulin will also work," a.sscrts Sinha. 

A n obvious que.stion is: why insulin? 

The answer lies hidden in the patho¬ 
logy and physiology of heart attack 



wtiich is being understood only in recent 
years. 

Heart attack is one of the major killers 
of the human race. Nearly 65 per cent of 
the world population is likely to die of 
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heart disease. Among various types of 
cardiac ailments, heart attack is one of 
the most dreadful life-threatening 
conditions. 

Butwhatishearlattack? Heart attack 


.A: it 1$ wroiyt ^ use Ao word 
stabilise. One thing'must be 
understood cleariy about heart 
.aUacics. Earlier, p^le believed that 
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5 team have come 
up with two new 
drugs 

thrombolysin 
and oracardin 
which, they 
claim, can 
prevent heart 
attack. And 
human trials 
held in Pakistan 
' have shown 
encouraging 
results 




— also known as coronary artery dis¬ 
ease (CAD), acute myocardial infarc¬ 
tion (AMI), unstable angina (UA) or 
acute ischemic heail disease (AIHD) — 
is caused by the rupture of atherosclero 


the body are malfunctioning at the 
same time and the body is giving up. 

It has been found that in all hean 
attack patients, production of insulin 
stops. As a result, patients become 
diabetic—of both tyi>es, I and 11. 

The diabetes is not permanent. It 
goes away when the patient recovers 
from the attack. 

Q: What is the state of medical 
research in India? 

A: Very poor. In the US medical 
community, you arc regarded a 
pariah if you arc not doing research. 
Worldwide, since the early 
Seventies, there has been an 
explosion in cardio-vascular 
research. We believe there are three 
branches of medicine that throw light 
on heart attack. These are:. 
haematology, endocrinology and 
last, but not the least, basic 
biochemistry wA molecular biology, 
Involvem^ of siich comf^x 
subjects haa pn^tems. Most 
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tic plaques on the walls of coronary 
arteries. 

When a rupture takes place, platelets 
begin to aggregate at the point. A gel¬ 
like material (fibrin clot) begins to 
appear on the platelet mass. Platelets 
embedded in fibrin gel are known as 
thrombus. A thrombus, thus formed, 
blocks the coronary artery. Moreover, 
the platelets produce chemicals which 
narrow down the artery, obstructing the 
flow of blood to the heart. This leads to 
what is known as heart attack. 

An episode of heart attack can be divi¬ 
ded roughly into two phases. First, an 
evolving phase when platelets begin to 
collect. According to Sinha, there is no 
medicine which can prevent the evolv¬ 
ing phase. In the second phase, the 
thrombus is blocking the flow of blood 
to the heart. Costly thrombolytic agents 
like streptokinase, TPA and urokinase 
are used at this stage. 

As a visiting professor of medicine at 
Mt Sinai Medical Centre, New York, 
Sinha has had a long association with 
matters relating to heart. In course of 
research, Sinha and his associates found 
that during an attack the body slops pro¬ 
ducing insulin and patients become dia¬ 
betic. When they recover, the insulin pro¬ 
duction is restored. 

The lack of insulin and the resulting 
hyperglycemia leads to nausea and 
vomiting in all victims of heart attack. 
The blood chemistry shows strange con¬ 
tradictions: the heart does not function 
and there is no energy supply, but the 
blcHKl is overloaded with glucose which 
cannot be used. 

Latest research is pointing out that 
heart attack is the end result of a cascad¬ 
ing biochemical malfunctioning. Sin- 
ha’s team has shown that insulin 
and Its metabolic derivatives, like nitric 
oxide, can arrest the domino effect of the 
body chemistry going haywire. 

Sinha*s announcement has elicited 
mixed response. While ICMR has flatly 
refused to fund his research, leading car¬ 
diologist A.K. Bardhan views it with an 
open mind. "1 congratulate Dr Sinha for 
his work especially when you consider 
the state of medical research in our 
country. If this line of treatment works, 
it will be helpful to the entire world," he 
pointed out. 

Meanwhile, at Sinha’s lab, the excite¬ 
ment revolves around one theme: reduc¬ 
ing pain and suffering. • 

SowabhSmnandJmymntm 
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Selling 

soccer 


Why World Cup V8 is the century \s greatest 
sport spectacle 


C an you imagine a national 
government spending Rs 6 
crore tc prevent spectators j 
from watching a football 
match? This is just what 
Britain’s home office did in the last two 
months exhorting soccer enthusiasts not 
to travel to France with the hope of gett¬ 
ing World Cup tickets. 

The 1998 stx:ccr World Cup cham¬ 
pionship is the 16th edition of the inter¬ 
national sports arena’s biggest jambo¬ 
ree, surpassing all sporting and cultural 
galas, including the Olympics, in sheer 
viewing pK)wer. The world’s most popu¬ 
lar game is being played at its highest 
level from lO June to 12 July at several 
stadia in France and will be watched by 
billions of people 

This year marks the participation of 
32 teams, of which 30 were chosen 
through a process of elimination spread 
over two years across the globe. The 
sheer scope and magnitude of the compe¬ 
tition dwarfs all other spectaloi sports 
There may be more competitors in the 
Olympics, but the mulli-discipline meet 
docs not command the interest and the 
money that is generated every four years 
when footballers meet. 

To give just one example: Master¬ 
Card sponsois an organisation called the 
Football Supporters As.sociation in Eng¬ 
land to the sum of Rs 30 lakh just for the 
World Cup. The FSA in turn helps vie¬ 
wers. It has produced a booklet to guide 
visitors to France on how to go about 
staying and watching soccer matches. 
And, of course, how to avoid trouble. In 
addition, there arc about ten volunteers 
assisting British ticket-holders in France. 

Starting out with just 13 teams play¬ 
ing the first World Cup in Uruguay in 


1930, the number has steadily increased 
over successive tournaments to include 
more and more representatives from all 
the continents. 
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B ut more than the teams and the 
players, interest is centred on the 
level and extent of sponsorship of the 
event. There are at least a dozen large 
corporations sponsoring this World 
Cup. There were ten for the 1994 extra¬ 
vaganza in the United States. These com¬ 
panies form the backbone of the competi¬ 
tion. giving it financial solidity as well 
as blanket publicity — especially in the 


Large 

corporations 
have bought 
licences to use 
the logo, 
mascot, etc., to 
make their 
products visible 
not only to the 
80,000 

spectators at St 
Denis but also to 
billions of TV 
viewers 


countries involved in the championship. 

The official sponsor this time is Adi¬ 
das. This Germany-ba.sed manufacoirer 
of sports goods is spending more than a 
hundred million dollars on the World 
Cup. This is in addition to providing 
playing kits for several national teams 
taking part. And, of course, payments to 
players to wear only Adidas IxTols dur¬ 
ing play. 
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"It is a get-together of the world. That’s 
what was hoped for when the World Cup 
began in 1930. It still is," says Michel 
Platini (left) France’s greatest soccer hero 


Adidas is also the exclusive supplier 
of the halls to be used in the champion¬ 
ship. This will he its most visible contri¬ 
bution because ail eyes will be focused 
on the movement of the ball. In order to 
publicise Its association with the game, 
the company is spending a huge amount 
on advertiscmnt. A company spokes¬ 
man affirmed' "No one spends more on 
global football promotion than Adidas." 

However, it is just one of the many 
companies involved in the World Cup 
funfair. For several years now, Coca- 
Cola has been involved in the promotion 
of soccer. For the four-year period up to 
the 16th World Cup, ii has paid FIFA a 
cool 25 million dollars. So has 
MasterCard. 

Coke, however, has already signed on 
for the 2002 World Cup to be staged 
jointly by Japan and South Korea and 
the 2006 version the venue of which is 
yet to be finalised. Realising that spon¬ 
sorship amounts can only increa.se, it has 
paid in advance for the next two editions 
at current figures, that is $50 million. 

For less than half that figure, McDo¬ 
nald's has managed to be named the offi¬ 
cial food chain for the Cup. It invested 
$20 million in 1994 so that it could reap 
the benefits four years later. And its tax 
level is one-fourth the amount any 
restaurant would have to add on to the 
customer's bill. For the French, it is 


sheer gall to have to play second fiddle 
to American fast-food outlets whose 
culinary prowess is held in disdain by 
French restaurateurs. 

But that is no deterrent to the 2.50 
other large corporations who have 
bought World Cup rights from FIFA’s 
marketing partners The licence to use 
the FIFA logo, the French mascot and 
other features of the World Cup comes 
at a fee comprising ten per cent of the 
manufacturing cost of the product. 

This sponsorship-advertising band¬ 
wagon IS not limited to the organising 
committee of the France World Cup or 
to FIFA. It percolates down to each parti¬ 
cipating country, where national senti¬ 
ment IS the key to effect sales. From 
knives to condoms, T-shirts to trinkets, 
there is a bewildering range of products. 

The aim is to cash in on enthusiasm. 
Manufacturers know that soccer /eal 
cuts across all social and economic 
groups. The advertising, in effect, beco¬ 
mes just a one-stop shop. And it ensures 
sale of almost any product — even a 
semi-prepared fast food meant to be 
cooked during the half-time! 

In the early days of sponsorship, the 
meagre (by present standards) amounts 
doled out went into the players* funds. 
In return, companies got their products 
featured with some of the national 
players. If endorsements were 


approved, so much the better for the 
investors. But this was before .soccer 
federations became ad-savvy 

I'lKlay, national spijits organisations, 
particularly fcxiiball federations, cam 
millions through sponsorship. Consider 
the F(K)lball Association of England. Or 
Us Scottish counterpart " ream England 
sponsors pay around two million 
pounds sterling jusi to be able to plaster 
their signs around England's training 
ground and ihcir packaging " The agree¬ 
ment lasts four years, though there is 
only the European championship after 
the World Cup 

The World Cup in the United States 
cost $370 million. The French edition is 
billed at $1.4 billion. The profits are 
many times that figure, besides the huge 
publicity the host country gets with sus¬ 
tained exposure for over a month! 

N o wonder, the privilege of hosting 
the World Cup turns into a bitter bat¬ 
tle of one-upmanship. This includes the 
free flow of money m different fomis. 
While FIFA — unable to solve the 
impasse in Asia — opted to divide the 
2(X)2 World Cup between Japan and 
Korea, there can be no similar solution 
for the next championship. 

At the moment, there are three serious 
bidders. England has based its claims on 
the fact that it had ho.sied the Cup full 40 
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A watermark of Footix, a hologram of the trophy, an 
iridescent strip, the colour of the stand, the match 
number, the buyer number. What more can you 
expect from a football ticket? 


years before the proposed date. As the 
nation which gave soccer to the world, it 
feels It deserves a second turn. Germa¬ 
ny, on the other hand, stresses on its faci¬ 
lities, clficiency and the consistently 
high level of the game as its reasons for 
wanting the 20()6 competition. 

The third bid is from South Africa. It 
cannot be ignored just as in the case of 
Japan-Korea’s, because like Asia, Afri¬ 
ca has never hosted the World Cup. 
With its increasingly high standard of 
soccer, Africa’s contention is being wei¬ 
ghed carefully. Unfortunately, the 
ihigher-ranked African nations like 
Nigeria and Cameroon cannoi provide 
the infrastructure for a competition of 
this si/e. South Africa’s claim is natural¬ 
ly strong, especially alter it qualified for 
this year’s championship. 

But that IS eight years later. Right 
now, the country which took the initia¬ 
tive to organise the World Cup will be 
hosting the tournament. In 1921, FIFA 
president Jules Rimet and the French 
federation’s secretary Henri Delaunay 
mooted the idea, which was approved at 
the FIFA congress the following year. 
The actual decision to hold an internatio¬ 
nal competition among all FIFA affilia¬ 
tes was taken in 1928. 

But there would probably have been 
no soccer World Cup if there had not 


been a rift between the International 
Olympic Conuniltee and its soccer affili¬ 
ate. The IOC in those days was very 
strict about maintaining amateur status 
of all Its disciplines. But several countr¬ 
ies had already started professional foot¬ 
ball and they didn’t relish the prospect of 


fielding just amateurs in the premier 
competition. 

And so, the first World Cup was held. 
The venue was Uruguay, the Olympic 
soccer champions in 1924 and 1928. 
After the World War, the trophy was 
named ‘Coupe Jules Rimet’ in recogni¬ 
tion of the Frenchman’s service to soc¬ 
cer. The Cup was stolen in England in 
1966, but recovered. However, when it 
disappeared in Brazil in 1983, it was 
never found. 

It was then that the Goddess of Victo¬ 
ry statuette — gold plated over sterling 
silver with the base made of semi¬ 
precious lapis lazuli stone and weighing 
3.8 kg — was replaced with the ‘RFA 
World Cup’, the almost 5-kg, 18-karat 
gold trophy which is 36 cm high. The 
Jules Rimet trophy had been won ouc 
right by Brazil after their third triumph 
in 1970. The new trophy, however, can¬ 
not be taken outright. A replica will have 
I to be kept. 

N ow, the trophy is merely a symbol. 

Winning it gives a tremendous 
boost to the players and to others associa¬ 
ted with the team. With players’ fees 
being counted in millions of dollars and 
their endorsements fetching equally 
high amounts, a World Cup triumph can 
only mean a funher increase in fees. 

For smaller outfits, merely qualifying 
for the World Cup final rounds means 
recognition and reward from sponsors. 
The latter know how much more popu- 



Hosting the 
World Cup turns 
into a bitter 
battle of 
one-upmanship. 
Unable to solve 
the impasse in 
Asia, FIFA opted 
to divide the 
2002 World Cup 
between Japan 
and Korea 
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lar soccer is than apy other sport and the 
enormous reach the game provides. 

In such a situation, it is only natural 
that there would be those who would try 
to influence results. Referees form the 
most obvious target. Although nothing 
has been proved so far, as much as 
50,000 dollars have been offered to a 
match supervisor. 

The French organisers are taking no 
chances. They will be policing the 
hotels where referees and their assist¬ 
ants would be slaying. They will be 
doing the same to protect players from 
betting syndicates. A player could easily 
concede a foul in his own penalty area or 
engineer a goal against his own team, 
without raising too many eyebrows. 

The French have had to be careful 
even in the area of tickets. After two 
years of effort, a fusion of an and techno¬ 
logy was effected: a watermark of Foo- 
tix — the cockerel mascot of the meet, a 
hologram of the trophy, an iridescent 
strip showing Footix which changes 
colour at every angle, the colour of the 
stand, the match number, the buyer num¬ 
ber. Can you expect more from a ticket 
to a football match? 

These tickets, priced up to Rs 20,000 
for a single match, are indeed a scarce 
commodity. Several European govern¬ 
ments were threatening France with 


The Jules Rimet trophy 
had been won outright by 
Brazil after their third 
triumph in 1970. The new 
trophy, however, cannot 
be taken outright. A 
replica will have to be kept 


legal action if more tickets were not 
made available to them. Bow'ing to the 
demand. France released 1,10,0(X) 
tickets for various matches on a first- 
come basis, provided one could access 
the phone numbers given. With only 90 
booths set up to receive about 35 million 
calls, only six per cent of the intending 
buyers were successful in booking 
tickets against their credit cards. 

The allocation of tickets itself pt^itus 
to the oven commercialisation of the 
event. The French kept 38 per cent and 
gave 21 per cent to other nations. And a 
whopping 41 per cent was reserved for 
tour operators, sponsors and FIFA 


officials. 

A total of 172 countries took part in 
the preliminary rounds of the competi¬ 
tion to determine the 32 finalists. These 
competitions were held in different 
countries between 10 March, 1996 and 
29 November, 1997. In the US World 
Cup, 144 nations vied for 24 slots. 

No wt)nder the World Cup attracts so 
many multinational corporations. This 
time, there’s also an ‘official World Cup 
crop protection company’! American 
Cyanamid, an agro-chemical company, 
is in charge of stadium turf maintenance 
at all the ten venues. 

F>en as seven suspected Algerian ter¬ 
rorists were rounded up in Belgium and 
several others in different parts of Euro¬ 
pe, France has geared up its intelligence 
and police wings to prevent the disrup¬ 
tion of the games. 

Although at the end of it, 31 nations 
will go home dejected, the World Cup, 
according to France's greatest soccer 
hero and one of the key organisers of the 
World Cup, Michel Platini, "It is a get- 
together of the world. Thai’s what was 
hoped for when the World Cup began in 
1930. It still is." And this mammoth get- 
together ensures that Paris and its sur¬ 
roundings form the capital of the world 
from 10 June to 12 July. • 

4#V/f Smn/McuHm 
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They are slick and \ 
smooth operators 
who can kill you for 
your kidneys or your 
eyes 

• NasirAli, a Bombay poweHoorn 
worker, dreams of going to Saudi 
Arabia. He is taken to Prasad Nursing 
Home, Ranchi, for a check-up but falls 
unconscious after being given an 
injection. When he wakes up he is hack 
in Bombay — but there ’5 a long stitch 
on the left side of his body below the rib 
cage. His kidney had been taken out. 

• 13 April, 1998: 3-year-old PankaJ 
Sahani ’5 right eye is gouged out at 
Mahnar Referral Ho.spital, Vaishali. 

The Post-mortem report says that the 
boy’s eye was taken out while he was 
still alive. 

• In Patna, 20 children have been 
reported missing since the last one 
month. 

• In 1996, 700 human skulls were 
unearthed on the banks of Phalgu river 
in Gaya — they were mo.stl\ of children 

G ory? Barbaric? Macabre? 

You can go on piling adjec¬ 
tives, but what is terrilying 
is that it is dangerous to be 
young in Bihar. Too many 
Nasirs have lost their kidneys to this 
nefarious transplant trade and 700 skulls 
is mere statistics of death. While poor, lit¬ 
tle Pankaj, whose right eye was tom out 
of its socket when he was still alive, if 
one goes by post-mortem reports, was 
just another convenient victim. But who 
are these men, educated, apparently emi¬ 
nent people who collude with smooth, 
slick operators, using their knowledge 
and skill on helpless, gullible people? 

It was 27-year-old Nasir’s case that 
provided the first clues. A resident of 
Baghakushmar village in Madhubani 
district of north Bihar, Nasir had moved 
to Bombay in search of greener pastures. 
While in Bombay he came to know of 
people who had struck gold in the Gulf 
— the alluring, cash-rich Middle-East. 

RMIW OF THE ORGAN PIRATES: Nasir AH 
shm the tong scar fiinniiig down the 
MtsMeefhisbMly 


THE ORGAN 
MERCHANTS 
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It was more than a passing interest and 
soon, he got in touch with people who 
acted as conduits for those desperate to 
go to Saudi Arabia or any other country 
in the region. 

Nasir was taken to a doctor for medi¬ 
cal check-up and it took only a little bit 
of cajoling to convince him to go to Ran¬ 
chi for a thorough check-up. Nasir relen¬ 
ted His ordeal began once he was back 
in Bombay, and minus a kidney 

His first thought was of suicide. His 
three friends, the co-planners of his Gulf- 
dream, were already in Riyadh, whereas 
he, in a pathetic twist of fate, was back in 
Bombay, dependent on his father, a gro¬ 
cer, to support his wife and three 
children. But then, if he did commit sui¬ 
cide, all those who were responsible for 
his predicament would go scot-free. 
That was unacceptable. 

So when he did get a hold over him¬ 


self, Nasir went to the police. Turned 
away, he approached the chief judicial 
magistrate of Bombay. On the court’s 
order, the Crime Branch, Bhoiwada 
Unit, City Police Station under Thane 
district registered a case (CR 129/98) 
under Sections 34, 420, 504 and 506 of 
the IPC and 18, 19 and 20 of the Human 
Organs Transplant Act, 1994. Accompa¬ 
nied by a four-member team from the 
Thane Police, Nasir started for Bihar. 
His revenge had begun. 

Back on home turf, though he had left 
Bihar almost 13 years ago, Nasir led the 
police to the nursing home where Dr 


I nteresting revetation.s have 
followed after the Ranchi Police 
. began probing the illegal kidney 
transplants. 

• Quite a few foreigners (eight, 
according to documentaiy evidence) 
have benefited from these illegal 
transplants conducted at Dr S,S, 
Prasil’s nursing home. 

• Radhakrishna Nair. the arrested 
booking clerk of Prasad Nursing 
Home, says there has been only four 
legitimate cases since its first kidney 
transplant on 9 March, 1996—Kali 
Saraf of Ramgarh, Govind Khattri, 
Chitranjan Prasad Singh and A.R. 
Khan. 


Nasir's case provided the first 
clues. Overcoming the urge to 
commit suicide, he led the 
police to Dr Prasad’s nursing 
home, even identifying the 
booking derk and the room 
where he was lodged 


entire nursing home staff with , 

consequences’ if they evert^ened ^ 

their mouth about its activiti<;s.. .. » 

• During interrogation, the w -' ' 

siste^in-charge, Roseline 
corroborated that both f^Prawd awl 
his son. Dr Rajesh Kuinar.«fienMd>.i^.^ 
on the foreign recqtients. That Dir, ’■'■i u4. 
Yogesh Koihaii, DrTabtez,NofslGt; F,’'-;, 
Mary and five-six odieis would. . . .'f'j 
come down from Bonab^ for« \Sj 

week. The job over, the donor. Nutie 

and Dr Tabre2 wotddleavoljy, 
train while the rest would 
Prior to the operation, 
and donor would be lodged adt^ ■ ;' 
nursing home. 

• That several grwsmnaentrhofq^itai', 
employees are, appamitly, KHtekV/ ' 
deep in the scam. SuNPAygadsatigjf; ^^^ 
from police sources tbat-anentii!Oji^?.y 
of the pathology department^ tl^.' 
Ranchi Medical College Hpspjw'. ' 
played a key role in this tnnsplaiit'' A V 
racket. His job was toget fofce, 
affidavits issued from the tactf.ccwt 4 <; 

S.S. Prasad, the owner, had administer¬ 
ed the intravenous injection. He also 
told the Ranchi superintendent of poli¬ 
ce, Tadasha Mishra, that he was kept in 
Room No. 25. Nasir even recognised the 
booking clerk, Radhakrishna Nair. 

It was Nair who gave the police vital 
clues as to how Dr Prasad went about 
duping unsuspecting clients. He also 
named one Dr Tabrez and a nurse called 
Mary who had delivered a letter to Nasir 
written by a Syrian national called 
Nazeh, the recipient of his kidney. And 
as confessions came tumbling out, the 
whole picture emerged. With clear 
leads, the police then zeroed in on some 
of the major players — doctors, nurses, 
agents, even employees of government 
ho.spitais. Though it was the statements 
of one of the arrested agents, Kama!, that 
helped the police crack down on Dr 
Prasad. 

B ui then, certain questions come up 
inevitably. Why was Nasir brought 
to Ranchi? And, what was the point in 
giving him a letter written by the recipi¬ 
ent of his kidney whom he would probab- 



SOILED FINGERS: One of the kingpins of the illegal organ trade, Dr Prasad being 
interrogated. He is now in {ail 
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Some illuminating facts 

• That Dr Prasad threatened ibe 
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ly never meet? 

The answer to the first question is 
easier though it lies mired in India’s 
legal complexities. The second is a 
mystery — because, when the time com¬ 
es, the letter can be used as evidence. 

The Human Organs Transplant Act, 
1994, has banned organ transplant 
except for cadaver transplants or in the 
case of near relatives where donation is 
voluntary. Maharashtra is one of ihc few 
slates that has accepted its provisions, 
the others being West Bengal, Himachal 
Pradesh, Karnataka, Goa and the Union 
Territories. So to beat the law, transpl¬ 
ants have continued unabated in both 
Bihar and UP since 1994. 

This also explains 3-ycar-old Panka- 
j’s case. Brought to Mahnar Referral 
Hospital in Vaishali district because of 
injury. Pankaj was rushed to the opera¬ 
tion theatre by Sunil Kumar Snvasiav, 
the doctor who was on duty. Around ten 
in the night, Srivastav came out saying 
that the boy’s condition was last deterio¬ 
rating and that he should be immediately 
shifted to Patna (.see box). 

But when family members came near 
the boy, they found him dead with his 
right eye missing. When this correspon¬ 
dent went to Vaishali, the district 
magistrate. Dr Gorelal Yadav, said Pan¬ 
kaj’s eye was gouged out while he was 
.still alive. "It is a precision job done by a 
professional," said Yadav. In his report 
to the health minister. Dr Mahavir Pra¬ 
sad, Dr Yadav mentioned the report of 



MAKING IT LEGAL: One of the affidavits 


the civil surgeon. The letter, (No. 1271, 
dt. 15 April, 199S) marked confidential 
slates that on the right eye socket an ‘anti- 
moriem’ wound was found. The civil 
surgeon's report also corroborated what 
Dr Yadav had earlier said — the optic 
nerve was severed in a manner only a spe¬ 
cialist could have. 

B oth Pankaj and Nasir's ca.se are just 
tips of the iceberg. A real eye- 
opener is the documents handed over to 
Si NDAY regarding the Ra) Chikitsa Hos¬ 
pital in Patna where illegal transplant of 
organs flourished between December 
1995-96.1’he modus opcrandi was sim¬ 
ple. The entire team of dtKlors, the reci¬ 


pient and the donor, would fly down 
from Bombay. They would all be lodged 
at the hospital on Boring-Patliputra 
Road near the elite Patliputra Housing 
Colony. "Operations were conducted in 
the dead of the night. As the OT is on the 
fourth floor, patients were allotted 
rooms on the same floor in front of the 
OT," said a source who also revealed 
that the htxly of one patient, who had 
died during transplant, was smuggled 
out and flown to Bombay by Sahara 
Airlines. He also handed over two 
affidavits. 

One of them dated 29 June, 1996 
shows the name of one Ramesh, s/o of 
Kuruppa, resident of Bunnakal Bidi, 
Magdi Town, Bangalore, now residing 
in Hyderabad. The recipient is a Saudi 
Arabian called Mohisin. The second affi¬ 
davit is signed by one B. Kurnar, s/oVen- 
kal Reddy, a resident of Dor No. 103,- 
Kola Pal am, near Taluka, Nellore. The 
recipient is a Lebanese national called 
Habib Both ihe operations were conduc¬ 
ted at Raj Chikitsa Hospital under one 
DrM. Shah 

Run by Surendra and Narendra 
Ahuja, the hospital today remains lock¬ 
ed out due to internal differences among 
the partners But that is a different mat¬ 
ter. What comes out from the investiga¬ 
tions is a startling and chilling revelation 
—the spate of kidnappings, with a prefe¬ 
rence for children between five and 15. 
In Patna itself, more than 20 children 
have been repi^rtcd missing since the 
last one month. And the abductions 
haven’t been for ransom. 

Recently on 20 April, 16 children 
were rescued from the Katihar-Barauni 
passenger train. All of them were from 
Sikatiya, a village in Katihar, and were 
on their way to Murshidabad in UP. Poli¬ 
ce are investigating whether the boys 
were being taken to work as bonded 
labourers or for extracting their organs. 
Sources also claim that there are agents 
operating in other districts of the slate 
and even the Terai region of Nepal from 
where they either abduct or mislead 
youngsters into their trap. 

O ne of the agents, a 14-year-old, San- 
jay Reddy, was arrested by the 
Gaya district police last year. Reddy told 
the cops that he was also a member of a 
Ranchi-based gang that traded in human 
organs. 

Lodged in the Child Reformation 
Home, Gaya, Reddy told his story. A 
native of Vijayawada, Andhra Pradesh, 
he had to leave home because of 


THE DUBIOUS DOC 

S.K. Srivastav and his controversial knife 


D r Sunil Kumar Srivastav first hit 
the headlines in December 
1996. He had operated on one 
. Madhuri Rai of Dharampur«Palvaiya 
village under Mahnar Block. The 
operation* say sources, was wrongly 
per|otnie^|kl Madhuri died. 
imerestiiSi^^ Srivastav, who is a 
govemhiintit doctor, charged Rs 
6^X)0ftom Lalit Rai, Madhuri's 
husband. 

Hie matter was reported to the 
State health minister, Dr Mahavir 
Rrasad. bi a letter dated 12 
December, 1996 Laiit Rai blamed 
Srivastav for his wife's deadi, 
ai^iiig^ he wasted precious time 
having for money. Six months 


after the letter was despatched, 
Srivastav was transferred to Bagaha. 

Srivastav then moved court 
against the transfer order. The Patna 
High Court ruled that if there were no 
concrete charges against him, the 
health department could reconsider 
the order. Srivastav’s good 
connections helped him get a dean 
chit and the order was stayed for the 
time being. On 11 April, 1998 he was 
reinstated at Mobnarbospital. Just 
two days after he nejoined, 
three-year-old Pankaj Sahani not 
only had his right eye gouged out, he 
lost his life too. The post-mortem 
rei»rt said: Pankaj’s eye was tom out 
of its socket while he was stiB alive. 
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ing havoc with innocent lives. There’s 
no doubt whatsoever that it will be one 
hell of a job nabbing these ntcn and brea¬ 
king their heinous, underhand sway 
over unsuspecting people. Because as 
long as there will he people in need of 
organ transplant there will be 
these perfect victims: the poor, uneduca¬ 
ted, even half-educated. And lawless 
Bihar—a contradictory land of ore-rich 


Bihar—a contradictory land of ore-rich 1 AssiKiation alter imposing a 

HOUSE OF MIN: locals denwnstratbig in from of Prasad Nursing 
illegal transplants came to ligM 


poverty. He came to I>elhi where he met 
Ravi who came from Hatia near Ranchi. 
From Delhi the two came to Ranchi 
where, according to Reddy, Ravi took 
him to a house where 22 children were 
being held captive. Later he was taken to 
a white building, presumably a nursing 
home. By this time, the already worldly- 
wise boy had realised that something 
was wrong. As he confessed to the poli¬ 
ce, he was spared only because he agre¬ 
ed to work for them: by luring in young 
boys like him. After their organs had 
been taken out, he told during interroga¬ 
tion, the boys would be just dumped in 
any train leaving Ranchi, too drowsy to 
recall anything and terminally ill to be of 
any real threat. 

One interesting detail comes up in 
Reddy’s confessions: his description of 
the Ranchi nursing home tallies with Dr 
S.S. Prasad's nursing home. 

Yet, it’s not only in Bihar that the 
organ traders have had an unlimited run. 
Back in the early Nineties, the then supe¬ 
rintendent of police. Vaishali, Daya 
Shankar Singh, had admitted before a 
special committee of the Bihar Legisla¬ 
tive Council, headed by a retired 
inspector-general of poh':e, R. Lai, that 
four boys were kidnappe J and taken to 
Apollo hospital in Madras where each 
one had one of their kidneys removed. 
The matter still awaits a proper probe. 

More macabre is the discovery of 700 
human skulls — mostly of children — 
on the banks of Phalgu nver in 19%. 
Some of them even had small pieces of 
fresh llesh sticking to them. 

S o it’s back to square one — the intri¬ 
guing, and extremely necessary 
answers to these questions: who are 
these men? Can this transplant racket 
ever be busted and these ruthless, unscru¬ 
pulous barbarians caught and shut up in 
jails for the rest of their lives? Those that 
have been arrested slipped up somewhe¬ 
re but the majority are still at large phiy- 


ILLEGAL KIDNEY TRANSPLANTS AT PRASAD NURSING HOME 


mines and exploited poor — provides a 
peri'ect setting to these organ merchants. 

Because even though most political 
parties have been crying themselves 
hoarse for a CBI probe into the racket, 
the state government has been busy fight-' 
ing Its own battle with the diKlors in the 
state. So while it is at loggerheads with, 
the Bihar chapter of the Indian Medicaf 
AssiKiation after imposing a blanket 
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ban on private practice of government 
doctors, children and adults arc being 
abducted, cut open lor their kidneys or 
killed for their eyes, and then sewed up 
like inanimate leather objects and left to 
die. It’s a terrible way to die or even if 
you do survive, it’s practically dealh- 
in-life. But then, perhaps, it’s the price* 
you pay for being aibusi and young in 
Bihar. And most ol the lime the cops- 
can't even save \ou — because they 
wouldn’t even get to know. • 
NBvedZahlr/Ratns 
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Even as the dust settles down, 15 people have been lodged 
in hospitals where the condition of two is believed to be criti¬ 
cal as their hands and legs have been chopped off. Villagers 
revealed that several others were still missing. According to 
the state administration, 21 people have been arrested so far 
and majority of them were CPl(M) supporters. 

What went wrong at Basanti? "The killing was pre¬ 
planned. CPI(M) leaders Manoranjan Diasi and Sheikh Wah- 
ed Ali led the attack. We had informed the police well in advan¬ 
ce about an attack," said ManoJ Bhaitacharjee, local RSP 
leader. 

"lliey were probably avenging the death of Abedat Ali Sar- 
kar (of Chotokalahazra) who was killed on 4 May," Ali Hus¬ 
sain Laskar said. District administration sources said Sarkar 
was burnt alive by people who were believed to be RSP sup¬ 
porters. "The six hamlets were prime areas which generated 
huge amount of cash by way of prawn cultivation," said Subir 
Debnalh, a local RSP leader. Control over easy money had led 
to the face-off between RSP and CPl(M) workers. 

This year, Jagadish Naskar, Arun Bairagi. Bhudeb Mandal 
and MtKkchad Laskar of Chotokalahazra decided that 
enough was enough. But they paid for their defiance with 
their lives. 

Arun Bairagfs hands and legs were chopped off. Two 
knives were pierced into his eyes and the severed limbs were 
thrown into a nearby pond. Mcxkchad was tied to a pole and 
shot from point blank range and so was Bhudeb Mandal who 
was shot dead in front of Chandana, his mother. "Bhudeb wa,s 
barely 19 and knew nothing of politics. But they cut him into 
pieces and threw him in the fire," v/ailed an inconsolable 
Chandana. 

Though the carnage took place in daytime and the villa¬ 
gers reportedly infonned police well in advance, there was no 
sign of help. The first police parly entered the villages late at 
night, well after the miscreants made good their escape. 

Many are not ready to brush off the carnage as an outcome 
of a feud over shrimp farming. RSP leaders link it direct¬ 
ly to the outcome of the recently-concluded panchayat elec¬ 
tions which has witnessed violence in many places. They clai¬ 
med that the RSP had wrested a number of panchayat seats 
away from the CPI(M) in the area, and hence came the retalia¬ 
tory attack. 

Villagers also point out that Jagadish Naskar — one of the 
five victims — was a Trinamool Congress worker. "There 
was an understanding between the RSP and the Trinamool 
which might have led to reverses for the CPl(M) in some 
villages." 

The incident, no doubt has come as an embarrassment for 
the CPI(M). Indications arc that both CPI(M) leaders and the 
state administration will have a lot of explaining to do. A day 
after the incident, chief minister Jyoti Basu summoned a meet¬ 
ing which was attended by home (police) minister Buddhadeb 
Bhattacharya, chief secretary Manish Gupta and the director- 
general of police, D.K. Sanyal. RSP leaders, including Khsiti 
Goswami, met the CM seperalely where Bhattacharya was 
also present. 

"There were more than 40,0(X) booths in the state for pan¬ 
chayat elections and all of them were sensitive. It is not possi¬ 
ble for the home department to post policemen at each and 
every booth," said Sanyal, reacting sharply to the RSP’s critic¬ 
ism of police inaction at Basanti. • 
AvlfltNmndtMt^md0rw§tl9Omtfmmhim 
ChmtiopatIhymy/BmmmnU 


ANDHRA PRADESH 

Future tense 

The Telugu Desam Party's convention 
reveals that its workers are a worried lot 

T he late night show on Fnaadu TV (ETV) on 28 May was 
quite an experience for nearly four crore Andhra-ites. It 
had the same emotive bond which Rabindra Sangeei has 
for the average Bengali. 

During the day, even detractors of Telugu patriarch NTR 
UK>k his jxirlraits out of the shelves, dusted them and publicly 
garlanded them. And at night, people were held spellbound 
with the three-and-half-hour mythological masterpiece Dana 
Veera Shura Kama. Almost every household in Andhra 
Pradesh watched the movie on ETV and for the first time, per- 



UNEASY LIES THE CROWN: Chandrababu Naidu at the 
Mahanadu 

haps, repented for what they had done to NTR. 

The sentiment was not lost on politicians, including the 
TDP president and chief minister N. Chandrababu Naidu. The 
annual convention of the party Mahanadu was shifted to its ori¬ 
ginal day which coincided with NTR\s birthday on 28 May. 

Last year, Naidu had decided to convene the Mahanadu on 
28 March, the day the regional party was founded. Reversion 
of Mahanadu to NTR’s 76th birth anniversary last week 
brought back to limelight NTR’s son Balakrishna. Also, after 
nearly two years, Sripat Rajeswar Rao — the president of the 
All-India NTR Fans’ Association who went on to became a 
minister during NTR’s first tenure — was also visible at the 
Mahanadu site. 

A bO-feet-high hoarding of NTR adorned the Mahanadu 
ground alongside Chandrababu Naidu. Balloons and festoons 
with NTR’s portrait dominated the shamiana housing nearly 
4,0(X) delegates from all over the state. The audited report of 
the party president revealed assets and liabilities to the tune of 
Rs 64 lakhs. There was, however, no mention of the running 
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feud of the parly with the NTR-TDP faction on the question of 
fixed deposits or properties at Gandipet. 

The only surprise clement was the sudden appearance of for¬ 
mer UP Governor Romesh Bhandari to participate in NTR’s 
birthday celebrations. ’I have been invited by l^kshmi Parva- 
ihi to participate in the celebrations organised by her party at 
Nizamabad. I have no political role to play either way," he 
told Sunday. He decided to keep away from Chandrababu 
Naidu, though he called on several Congressmen. 

But the Mahanadu — the second since Chandrababu Naidu 
twk over the reins of the TDP in 1995 — did not generate 
much euphoria. Even Jai NTR slogans were lukewarm. Reso¬ 
lutions on organisational issues barely attracted criticism. 

Naidu — an elected president of the party lor two years — 
spoke once again on the need for strengthening TDP’s regio¬ 
nal base. He also called on the party workers to fulfil NTR's 
ideals. However, several resolutions placed before the delega¬ 
tes’ convention and issues like economic sanctions and extre¬ 
mist violence in Andhra Pradesh did not go down well with 
TDP workers. 



_ ^ "IT"' ' ( . - I JT 1 II- I U IIUMI- j, 

The national network overcomes ■}. 

start-up problems to lead the discussion 


U s soon as the finance tninister finished bis niaiden 
fiteudget speech/all the channels broadc^ting it live cut 
away to a ^mmercial break. Except Star hus: ’ 

Roy was first off the mark, to tell us what the evening baa . 
instoreforus. ; 

From there on. the national network scored the firsts: 

S wammathan Aiy^ got all the movers and shakers behind 
the Budget, including Yashwant Sinha, inside theDocHdiur<*^. 
shan studios. After which, the merry-go-round among 


"Breathtaking" strides made by Chandrababu Naidu in 
information technology also did not elevate the mood of the 
delegates as paitymen were more keen to elicit an answer to 
the question which is con.stantly at the back ot their minds; 
"Will TDP win the next As.sembly polls without NTR"' Can 
Babu keep them in power for another tenure?" During a priva¬ 
te conversation, a TDP spokesman told Sunday that "even 
Chandrababu Naidu is not in a position to say so confidently." 

Today, the TDP publicity machineiy stuis NTR depends 
heavily on groups created by Naidu to generate votes as well 
as populanty for himself. The youth organisations, the far¬ 
mers’ associations, the water-users associations, women's for¬ 
um led by actress Jayaprada, the trade groups managed by Pra- 
bhakcU- Reddy of Viceroy Hotel are expected to provide the 
impetus TDP will need at the crucial time. 

TDP’s alienation from Left groups and its alignment with 
the BJP IS not approved by many. The average TDP worker 
feels that the party leadership should have taken a wi.se deci¬ 
sion during the tenure of the IJF government and stayed away 
from the Left influence. "Everyone says that Naidu put into 
practice what Left leaders like Suiject, Yeehuri and Bardhan 
told him," says a TDP leader. 

But Naidu now faces music from the same Left Front with 
regard to his PSU reforms as well as World Bank-initiated 
reforms. "Unless we lighten our bells and reform our power 
and irrigation sectors, we will be left far behind by other .slates 


other studios began: $o, for example, if you sajv Monti^ 
Singh Ahluwalia on DD one moment, in the ocher, he waa 
on Star. 

Between Doordarshan and Star and Zee India TV aiul v' 
TVl. the Budget was examined threadbare; last Monday'^ 
prime-time exercise tested notice how far we’ve come in 
broadcasting events live. In the beginning, there was only 
Prannoy. Now there arc other anchors trying tlieir hand al 



in attracting industrial investment," Naidu told a non- 
responsive delegate meeting. Delegates, which included MPs 
and legislators, were keen that the Naidu rdgime reintroduce 
the subsidy raj. _ 

Moreover, Naidu has kept his partymen in the dark on a cru¬ 
cial question. That the era of coalition in Andhra Pradesh was 
not far away. The Assembly elections slated for November 
1999 might involve such a coalition experiment. 

The outcome of the 1998 Lok Sabha polls indicated that nei¬ 
ther the TDP nor the Congress w^ decisively favoured by the 
people. It will not be a surprise if they have to depend on sup¬ 
port from either the BJP or the Left groups after the next 
Assembly polls. "Perhaps that is why the AP chief minister is 
putting his coalition skills to test with the BJP at the Centre 
and k^ping his options open at the state level," says local CPI 
leader S.Sudhakar Reddy. • 


it. and. on the whole, doing a reasonable job. 

But the pitfalls of live broadcasting were; also evident in 
many instances. My favourite of the Budget eveni^ 
remaimi the one on Ekiordarsbail in a lady 
Lucknow, all primed to quiz the Bnancie 
Bdialf of llie Nation’s Hemsewives^ staited by 
ting him effort "PeAfc ta mananiya ^ 

Ing to the point. You could see patience across the bmird 
straining as the panel waited politely. 

A niore experienced repoder would have seen to it that 
ihe person standing by for the question had it pat add crisp; 
if you get long-winded, not only do you lose a panelist, 
you lose view^. 

, By the ttaueyou read this, we'U be ankle-deep (terrible 
pun in world cup football. Live, rig^ tiHEOug^ 

ttemomiKiltoiriFraiKt^ • 
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ARIES 1 

LEO 1 LIBRA 

1 SAGITTARIUS 


(2! Marth 20April) 

P eople who matter will be 
quick to see the 
advantage of the ideas you 
put forward. I^ave from 
work or other duties may be 
granted^ especially if you’re 
undertaking a long journey. 
Take part in club and group 
events. In-laws will be 
sympathetic and helpful. If 
your partner has problems, 
talk it over. 

TAURUS 


(2! April-20 Mit\) 

M ake a careful schedule 
for the week, so that 
appointments and activities 
do not overlap. Concentrate 
on immediate problems and 
activities rather than 
bothering yourself with 
future possibilities. Those 
who are away from their 
homes and families may feel 
the pangs of loneliness and 
homesickness. 

GEMINI 


(21 Ma\-20Jiwt'} 

F inancial help may be 
withdrawn and decisions 
reversed without warning. 
Investigations can bring 
worrying facts to light. 
Official bodies may appear 
to be acting inconsistently. 
Be neutral when making 
professional decisions. 
Browse around book shops. 
Museums ^d exhibitions 
will also interest you. 

CANCER 


(21 July'20 August) 

A ct in the way people 
expect you to. This is one 
week when you will have to 
follow convention. 
Waywardness and 
eccentricity can do your 
reputation no end of harm. 
You now have a better idea 
of where you want to go in 
the future ^d the best way of 
getting there. Health needs 
more protection. 


(2! Sepremher-20 October) 

T here may be a pemianent 
change m your personal 
approach to the world. An 
increase in the hiuinony and 
mutual affection among 
family members is starred. 
Children settle down after 
going through a difficult 
period. Try to put tense 
people at ease. Movies and 
books can keep you 
occupied. 



VIRGO 


SCORPIO 


(21 November-20 December) 

Y our past experience can 
come to your aid and 
save you from making a fool 
of yourself. Watch out for 
people who may be trying to 
pull the wool over your eyes. 
In case there is any cause for 
suspicion, Irukt your 
instinct. You can now break 
free trom restrictive 
behaviour patterns, fears or 
inhibitions. 

CAPRICORN 


{2! Decemher-20 January) 

B e alert for new 

opportunities. Offers of 
business mergers should be 
given consideration. You 
may get interested in 
esoteric studies or unusual 
subjects. Journeys off the 
beaten track can be exciting. 
Tutors can offer help with 
academics Don’t be 
restricted or tied down by 
readymade plans. 

AQUARIUS 


(21 lainian'-2i) h eht uar\) 

D on’t pul material values 
above human 

considerations. Possessions, 
property and other marks of 
your prosperity are all very 
well, but they must be kept in 
proper perspective. Storm 
clouds may be gathering 
over the marital scene. 

Minor disagreements can 
easily blow up into major 
I rows. 

PISCES 


(2/ Jivie-20 Juh) 

ork out strategies for 
achiev ing your aims in 
life. People in distant places 
may wail for you to make 
contact; they have important 
information to pass on to 
you. Books, museums and 
exhibitions can provide 
great stimulation and 
interest. 


(2 / Aiti(iist-20 September) 

onditions are 
encouraging for 
launching new projects. 
Imaginative business 
enterprises will establish 
themselves very quickly, 
bringing in a rapid return on 
invested capital. Trips and 
outings with loved ones will 
be most enjoyable. 


(21 Octoher-20 November) 

rab new opportunities. 
You may have some 
far-reaching decisions to 
make. Future success will 
depend on your present 
actions and thinking. Sec the 
implications of new offers 
that come your way. Pool 
expertise and other 
resources. 


(21 February-20 March) 

I nfluential people are likely 
to be very impressed with 
you. New publicity 
campaigns will be effective. 
Handle tax, insurance and 
other official matters. You 
may start doubling the 
faithfulness of loved ones: 
exorcise such ghosts. • 
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RANDOM NOTES 


Staying put 


■ Whatever happened 
to the reshuffle in the 
bureaucracy? 

The paperwork was all 
but done. It was decided that 
the secretary, civil aviation, 
M.K. Kaw, would be replac¬ 
ed with Ravindra Gupta, 
secretary electronics, Gupta 
had earlier served as a joint- 
secretary in the civil aviation 
ministi^ and so was familiar 
with the finer nuances of the 
job, Kaw would have been 
accommodated elsewhere; 
in all pn^bability, as chief 
secretary, Himachal Pradesh. 

But at the last minute the 
move was stalled. The civil 
aviation minister, Ananth 
Kumar, claimed that he was 
I not ready for a reshuffle right 
in the middle of the session. 
So, could they please wait 
until the session was over? • 


he:ard at akash vani bha van 

If there is a nuclear war — which 
will be the safest place to hide? 
All India Radio: since there Is no 
radio-activity there. 

A CYNICAL EMPLOYEE 





Prakash Singh Badal: resign, who ms? 


Whosaldlwas 

ill! 

■ At first Prakash Singh , 
Badai said that he 
doesn’t want to remain chief 
minister, citing reasons of ill- 
health. The real rea.son of 
course was that he wanted to 
step down in favour of bis 
son. Sukhbir Singh Badai. 
The senior Badai had 
already spoken to both Vaj¬ 
payee and Advani on the 
subject. 

But .suddmly, he ctmged 
his mind and did a turna¬ 
round. Far from feeling 
unwell, he declared lumself 
in the ^t of healtlt and spi¬ 
rit. In fact, be had never fdi 
better before. 

the tonic, bame in the 
shape of anodter ^ate leader, 

. O.S.Tchra, andarival aspir¬ 
ant .to the chief minister’s 
c^if. Bealisifig that he 
Would need time to groom 
sob, ie: at least, make 
pafiy piWsident. 
ttefbre han^ng over the 
CM'S chair, the fond IDWher 


I 


CHECK-LIST 


Party spokespersons- 
rate 


-and how they 


■ CongTMK Has a team of three to do what V.N. 
Gadgil managed on his own. But the combination of Ajit 
Jogi-Salman Khurshid works Jogi even managed to give 
objective briefings on the Madhya Pradesh chief minister 
saga—which for him was no mean feat. No one is quite 
clear what the third spokesperson, Ambika Soni, is 
supposed to be doing. Last seen, she was organising a 
mahila morcha against price rise. 


■ MuHratlya Janata Party: Old-timers miss 
Sushma Swaraj, but say one thing for Venkaiah Naidu: his 
press briefings are never dull. Each one begins with a 
htarf^ salutation. Friends, and goes on to give quotable^ 
sottMfhites on the party's enemies. Party vice-president 
L.K. Sharma’s briefings seem dull and tedlous.in 
comparison. 


■ CPHM): It was usually Politburo membw Sitaram 
Yechury who briefed the press but ever since'the UE has 
bepn out of power. Yechury has been missing in action. But 
never fear, comrade Harkishen Stngh^urjeet Is as 
ubiquitous as ever—only the media are not as keen to hear 
his views as they did when he was puliig the strings. 


■ CPh Party spokesperson B. Raja offers you a free 
. dial-a-quote facility. And it doesnl really matter if the topic 
Ifi as sensitive as India's nuclear te^ (and what that would 
mean forlndia-China relatioRs). 


decided that he could not 
afford to step down just yet 
So Tohra and Sukhbir will 
have to wait. Prakash Singh 
Badai is feeling just fine. • 


No extra silver 


H Chewing pan masala 
may be dangerous for 
your health, but it was pretty 
profitable for ibe producer’s 
pocket — until Yashwant 
Sinha presented his Budget. 

From now on, the excise 
duty on pan masala will be 
calculated according to the 
price charged, and not on tte 
weight of the packet. It was 
the Deve Gowda regime — 
some say under the able 
directions of his Man Friday 
C.M. Ibrahim — that initiat¬ 
ed the practice of charging 
duty on the weight of the 
packet sold. 

Clearly, the pan masala 



lobby could dot convince the 
cunent finance mitdster of 
this logic. • 
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DIARY 


Who’ll be what? 

■ All those waiting to 
know when the Cabi¬ 
net reshuffle would take 
place have now got their 
answer. It will, of course, be 
held after the Rajya Sabha 
elections—or to put this in a 
more politically correct man¬ 
ner. when Parliament is in 
recess. 

However, the rumour i$ 
that the Prime Minister 
would like to accommodate 
his friend Jaswant Singh as 
the minister o( external 
affairs —with the BJP fairly 
pleased with Sipba’s Budget, 
there is no way that Singh 



IWalMilM: In thR •potilgNt 

can get his old job back as fin^ 
ance minister. But before he 
makes him a minister, Vaj¬ 
payee has to fulfil a criterion 
laid down by the Advani 
lobby: Singh has to first beco¬ 
me a member of Parliament 
before he is eligible for the 
job. 

Which brings us to the 
other controversial Rajya 
Sabha candidate; Pramod 
Mahajan. Party insiders 
claim that he wilt probably 
be given the telecommunica- 
titms ministry (currcrtUy Sus- 
hma Swaraj is in charge of 
both telecom and I&B mini^ 
stries ^ and she has also 
indicated that she actually 
prefers telecom). Others say, 
Mahajan will get parliamen¬ 
tary ^airs since thgt would 
be a logical extension of his 
current job, and Madan Lai 
Khurana would be accom-* 


HEARD IN THE BJP OFFICE 

Well, at least, he has the right 
accent 

A PARTY WORKER ON THE RUMOUR THAT 
JASWANT SINGH MAY BE MADE EXTERNAL 
AFFAIRS MINISTER IN THE COMING CABINET 
EXPANSION 


modated elsewhere. 

But does M^jan want 
either job? For. that will 
mean giving up his current 
status as tl» Prime Mini¬ 
ster’s right-hand man. • 


Wordless 

oxehange 

■ Recently, a delegation 
of the Indo-Iraq 
Friendship Sk)ciety visi¬ 
ted India. The leader 


of the delegation was 
a minister of rank and a 
close friend of Saddam 
Hussein. 

Since a Congress team 
had visited Baghdad 
recently, the ctelegation 
sought an appointment with 
a Congress spokesperson. 
The spokesperson agreed to 
meet the delegation at the 
India International Centre, 
but failed to show up for the 
meeting. 

Later, another venue was 


CHECK-LIST 


Cabinet reshuffle: ministers who should 
go 

■ PanuHMlM: Literally the first bomb in the 

ministry. He was given defence in the hope that he would 
be safer here—no one has quite forgotten the mayhem he 
created as industry minister. But George has stayed true to 
form—it doesn't realty matter whether he called China 
India's No. One Enemy or India's No. One Threat. He still 
managed to create trouble for both the defence and the 
external affairs ministries. 


■ LK. AdvMfe Took over from where George left off. 
As home minister he should have known better than to 
make provocative statements on the Kashmir issue— 
especially after the blasts when the issue became all the 
more delicate. But like George, the home minister also 
claims to be acting from a "larger national Interesf. 

■ M.L. KfeHiraiUK The parliamentary affairs minister 
has done little to earn his pay. The BJP is In trouble with 
most of Its allies. Instead of trying to evolve a consensus on 
the Bills to be'presented betore Parliament-*^ or 

trying to prevent hie own aWes from stagbtg a Watkotrt . 
he is busy acting aa a tie facto LK.AOM, sentHngbdt ' 
Invitations to Pafdstan for a fourth war. 


when the BJP was in power because he was not given a 
Cabinet rank. This time roimdrthe party obliged and made 
him industry mIoJsferatthe swearing-in Itself. Howcvotv . 
thmfamtietbatWdtthasdoitatpr.tiKiptrHi^-H^ : 


fixed. This time at Delhi’s 
Taj Hotel. However, when 
the Iraqis arrived, they found 
the spokesperson sitting 
with some friends at an adjoif 
ning table. Twenty minutes 
later, when the spokesperson 
made no sign of joining 
them, the delegation got up 
and left. The unabashed 
spokesperson waved them a 
cheery goodbye. 

After which, the delega¬ 
tion did not try for another 
nteeting but sent in a formal 
complidnt to the Congress 
president 

What will htqjpen to Indo- 
Iraqi rclationswhen the party 
comes to power? • 


The erring 
bureaucrat 

Who was responsible 
for the temporaiy 
|)etrol price hike? 

Insiders claim that it was 
petroleum secretary Probir 
Sengupta who is responsible 
for the egg on the finance 
minister’s face. Immediately 
after the finance minister’s 
speech, it was Sengupta who 
issued the erronet)us notifica¬ 
tion that caused all the may¬ 
hem without even waiting to 
consult the finance ministry. 
And unlike the petroleum 
minister, the bureaucrat can¬ 
not even claim that he was 
still new to the job and didn't 
know any better. 

It was I.K.. Gujral who had 
transferred Sengupta, then 
industry secretary to the 
petroleum ministry in Sep¬ 
tember 1997 — and this was 
the only reshuffle of an eco¬ 
nomic secrctaiy undertaken 
by the then Prime Mihist^et 
(some say, Chijral was advis¬ 
ed by his sons to make this 
move). 

Anyhow, With publicinte¬ 
rest groups threatening to 
file PlLs asking to be com^ 
pemsiened fpr the 
: petro3(hit)s, tnms- 

- seems 
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UKE YOUR BODY AND HEART NEED GOOD BLOOD, 

AN ENGINE NEEDS A GOOD ENGINE OIL... LIKE CASTROL GTX EXTRA 

Today, car engines are compact and hence work in high stress environments that demand 
the very best. Like blood, a good engine oil has to keep flowing without clogging or 
choking, carrying vital additives to tho various engine parts. Castrol GTX Extra is 
engineered for increased resistance to thermal and viscosity breakdown, offering better 
protection to your engine Castrol GTX Extra is made with superior Castrol technology, 
tested over millions of miles tor safe, reliable, trouble-free performance 

I The advance d internati onal formula of Castrol QTX Extra p rovides : 

I □ Exceptional engine protecfon ^ Superior engine cleanliness 

U Longer engine life ^ Increased drain Interval 

□ Smooth noiseless running ^ Catalyst Friendly I 

□ Reduced oil thickening 


Rornernber, engine oil accounts for less than 0 5% of your car rurtning costs 
So why cornpfornise wuh anything less Insist on Castrol GTX Extra for Ford 
Escort, Opel Astra, Cielo, Peugeot, Maruti, Ambassador, Premier, and all 
other Indian and foreign cars. 
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NUCLEAR BLASTS: THE DIPLOMATIC FALLOUT 
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India's most powerful city now has power cuts, rising 
crime, unsa fe roads and the highest pollution rate in 
the world. Plus: a thrusting, grabbing mentality 

XENOTRANSPUNT IN ASSAM: A TWIST IN THE TALE 
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Nice guys 

An Indian visitor can easily find 
them in Pakistan even after the 
nuclear tests 



























, stop spreading 
paranoia 

I t’s a pity that a country 
which is celebrating its 
50th year of Independence 
still suffers from insecurity. 

Or else, why should the 
people of India allow organi¬ 
sations like Swadeshi Jugran 
Manch to go on a tampage 
and destroy shops selling 
foreign goods and break bot¬ 
tles of Coca-Cola and Pepsi 
(Markedfor death, 1 —13 
June). 

Even today a group of 
people feels that invasion of 
foreign commodities in our 
country is the beginning of 
commercial imperialism in 
India. In other words»they 
look upon the coming of mul¬ 
tinationals as history being 
repeated — East India Com¬ 
pany had come to Calcutta 
more than 300 years ago to 
do business, but had stayed 
on to conquer and establish 
the rule of the Queen of Eng¬ 
land in India. 

But that is history. India 
should not forget that today 
it’s the second-most populat¬ 
ed country in the world, it 
has enormous amount of 
natural resources, its scien¬ 
tists have helped India to 
become self-reliant and that 
many nations in the world 
are dependent on Indian 
imports. So instead of spread¬ 
ing paranoia, the SJM 
should concentrate on more 
productive activities. 

S.R ShMima, Kanpur (Uttar 
Pradaah) 


■The concept of swadeshi is 
being thrust down the throat 
of the hapless Indian con¬ 
sumers. The consumers’right 
to choose from an array of 
brands, both Indian and fore¬ 
ign, is being snatched away 
from him. While the SJM 
releases a list of MNC pro¬ 
ducts consumers are request¬ 
ed to boycott, soon they will 
give the MNCs the marching 
orders. While countries all 
over the world are inviting 
multinationals to set up shop 
in their home-turf, India 
seems set to go back to the 
Gandhian age. It is foolish to 
try and emulate the Gandhi¬ 
an lifestyle all over again 
after fifty years of Indepen¬ 
dence. 

Arab! Oberol, New Delhi 

Husain’s 

apology 

T his refers to the story A 
sorry state of affairs, 

(7 — 13 June). The correspon¬ 
dent has rightly said that by 
tendering an apology Husain 
has put an end to an increa- 

A P«psl outlet: Incurring 
the wrath of the SJM 



Husain: thora Is a mathod 
In hla craziness 

singly messy situation. 
Doubtless Husain is a great 
artist, but he is a clever man. 
One would find a method in 
his craziness if one fol lows 
his gimmicks. 

Husain’s freedom of art 
only means freedom to hurt 
the sentiments of a section of 
people. Why does Husain 
restrict himself to draw 
Hindu deities only? Why 
dc^sn’l he lake up subject 
from other religions? That 
would have established 
Husain as a true artist. 
NIrmala Roga, Bangalore 
(Karnataka) 



Blame It on 
China _ 

I don’t agree with the 
columnist’s contention 
that China has not harmed 
Indian interests and hasn’t 
engaged in anti-Indian activi¬ 
ties {Georgian drama, 

17—23 May). It is an open 
secret that China has suppli¬ 
ed M-1 I missiles to Pakistan 
which are capable of carry¬ 
ing nuclear warheads. And 
the Ghauri missile success¬ 
fully test-fired by Pakistan 
has been made possible 
because of Chinese help. 

If all these don’t suggest 
anti-Indian activities what 
else is? Besides, the Chinese 
have stationed nuclear- 
tipped missiles in Tibet targe¬ 
ting major Indian cities. The 
presence of Chinese ships is 
also a matter of great con¬ 
cern for India. And they are 
also helping militant outfits 
in the North-cast from Myan¬ 
mar. 

George Fernandes told the 
bitter truths only. 

L. Rohinl, TIruchy (Tamil 
Nadu) 

Shame! _ 

■Kudos for the story. Blood 
and sand( 31 May—^ June) 
for bringing to light the insi¬ 
de story of Operation Leech. 
The Indian defence forces 
have no right to harm or kill 
the already oppressed Araka- 
nese in the name of strengthe¬ 
ning Indo-Myanmarese ties. 
And if this is what Indian 
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foreign policy is going to be 
like, then shame on it! 

VanshreeAgarwal, New Delhi 


Yashwant’s 
dream _ 

G iving his own interpreta¬ 
tion of ^M’a^/cATi/Washw- 
ant Sinhai has kept up conti¬ 
nuity and the process of refor¬ 
ms (The make-up man, 31 
May—6 June). He has allott¬ 
ed more funds to agriculture 
and education. To satisfy 
domestic industry, he has 
proposed 8 per cent increase 
in import duties. The ques¬ 
tion is whether it would spur 
growth? 

If the plan to expand the 
. lax net gives the desired 
* results, it may be a success. 
H(>wevcr, the Budget docs 
not appear to have taken into 
account the international 
reaction to the Pokhran 11. 
Increase in cost of petrol, 
import duties, excise duties 
and other provisions co^ild 
cause mllation and price 
rise. If Yashwant’s Budget 
couldn't be a dream Budget 
could it at least be a realistic 
one‘^ Only time will tell 
A. Jacob Sahayam, 
Thiruvananthapuram (Kerala) 


Nuclear 

nationalism 


N uclear one-upmanship 
has taken many fonns in 
the last month. Unfortunate¬ 
ly, this ‘my bomb is better 
than yours' machismo is the 
frightening fallout of the 
nuclear tests in the sub¬ 
continent (When Pakistan 
tested.,,, 1 —13 June). The 
militant nuclear nationalism 
with its echoes around the 
sub-continent cannot hide 
the impolency of the region 
itself — a region with the 
most numbers of illiterates 
anywhere in the world. 

While the BJP observes Gau‘ 
rav divas in celebration of 
nuclear tests, Islamabad 
went into raptures in a show 


of /.ealous fanaticism mak¬ 
ing provcK'ative gestures 
after Pakistan detonated 
nuclear bombs. In competi¬ 
tive jingoism, there is no 
winner. 

$.$. Aggarwal, Bombay 
(Maharashtra) 

■While Vajpayee talks ol 
principled disarmament, he 
forgets ab<MU principle as he 


has evolved an entirely 
swadeshi notion of what cou¬ 
rage means. Swadeshi coura¬ 
ge apparently means stand¬ 
ing upto foreign bullies but 
caving in to swadeshi ones. 

It means standing up for prin¬ 
ciple where videshis are con¬ 
cerned but surrendering prin¬ 
ciple where sw adeshis arc 
concerned. 

R.P. Sampat, New Delhi 



Sadhus at Haridwan 
embroiled In politics 

disarms offiLcrs proceeding 
against Jayalalitha m various 
cases (Hifwzat!, T- -\ 3 
June). Vajpayee talks tough 
with Bill Clinton but sweats 
profusely at the very sight of 
Jayalalitha. Thus the BJP 


Saffron s u ccess 

A fter the nuclear tests the 
triumphant BJP pro¬ 
claims that saffron means 
toughness, courage, unwil¬ 
lingness to be kicked around 
by mighty foreigners (Going 
nuke, 24-—30 May). It 


SEPARATED AT BIRTH? 


(>Bi2f.RSafio fOH coNiB'BuriONS 


N«U O'Brian 



Boutron Boufroc-Ohall 


Quizmaster Former UN Secretaiy-&eneral 


ContiibuiBd by SmUibob DBBguptB. CalcutlB (WmI BtngBll 



means standing up for one’s 
principles regardless of the 
cost of sanctions. 

We demand recognition 
as nuclear power. We 
demand more respect Irom 
the rest of the world. 

Anjana Guha, Calcutta (West 
Bengal) 


Utterly 

unsaintly 

I t is sad that the century’s 
last Puma Kumbh at Har- 
ki-Pauri at Haridwar leaves a 
trail of blood in the after- 
math of a clash between two 
groups of sadhus over the 
priority of taking the holy 
bath and to go in procession 
with horses and elephants. 
(Holy fracas, 31 May—6 
June). 

I had the opportunity to 
take a holy dip in the Ganga 
at Haridwar on April 16 and 
was astounded to sec the poli¬ 
tics in the sadhu samaj. It 
was beyond one's imagina¬ 
tion to see the sadhus embroi¬ 
led in dirty politics. The ugly 
encounter between the 
sadhus had truly tarnished 
the Puma Kumbh, 

T. V. Jayaprakaah, Palakkad 
(Kerala) 

■It’s sad that even the res¬ 
pected sadhu samaj has not 
been able to rise above petty 
politics. The various akhras 
of the sadhu samaj have 
today become hell-holes ot 
politics and backbiting. 
These sadhus who are sup¬ 
posed to have renounced the 
world have not been even 
able to control their basic 
instincts of anger and 
jealousy because of which 
‘sadhu versus sadhu’ pitched 
battles arc common in religi¬ 
ous congregrations today. 
What is worse is that the 
naga sadhus. who have 
renounced even their clothes 
in pursuit of nirvana, t(X)k 
the lead in the clashes in the 
maha-kumbh at Haridwar 
this year. Transcendence is, 
indeed, hard to achieve. 
Aahish Ganguly, Patna (Bihar) 
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MILESTONES 


AMiOUNeUhbythe 

board of directcH^ of 
Standard Chartered PIX, 
on 10 June, thatRana 
Talwar will take over as 
group chief executive 
firomMaicom 
Williamson. The 
appointment will become 
effective from 1 October. 

APPOlIfnDtP. 

Jaikrishotm, as secretajy 
in the civil aviation 
ministry, on 11 June. 

HMIONaDtPnunod 

Mahajan, political 
adviser to Prime 
Minister, fiom his post, 



on 5 June, after tehig 
nominated by the as 

I candidate for Rt^ya 
Sabhaeledtitms, 

ilwmiPIOiAtol 

Botu and Jatjn Mali, 

. AsomOthtaPariilu^ 
leaden (Old fomer 
;iiitRist(inofAMam,firb^ 
flie^tiu^ metdbenhip., 
efnei|i^;<m8Jkm». 

Bn^abcMeflniidster V 
Bhattal as 

. pr»hlent of die snde 
Congnsimilt, ob 7 Jime,; 
-ownhig moral 
responsibilify l<or die 
deifeat of her candidates 
httheieoentUdcSabhe ^ 
by-eletaibns hi theiHfMK,: 

' ttWBhAouiten^' 
Mukfa^ee, fcames. 
aaimialteisbaitdry ' .V 
' .uteterol Weitj|i^gti4f7. ^ 
on 9 June, in‘Cdcutta.]fie ■ 
was-90. ' 


SIGHT>£< SOUND 


THIS (50>1T. I^VJST qo 8 N£ 3iysT 
CA\^T ALLOul Them to maice a 
MESS Of E'iEPMTKrtl<i - FOR 

^■o HEARS ITS 66Ebl 





SUDHIR 7 AlLANG/THf HINDUSTAN TIMES 

■ The decision to go ahead with the deal with Suzuki was taken in the Prime Minister’s Office 
without consulting the Cabinet. Even the industry and law ministries were kept in the dark. 

S.JAIPAL Reddy, Janata Dai leader, pointing ounhat SuzuU Motor Corporation’s deal with the 
Indian government was a sell-out 

■ Let me make it clear that I would like to be known as a Viswa Hindu Parishad member rather 
than a BJP MP. 

Ram Vlf AS VEDANTI, BJP member of Parliament, and trustee of Ramjanmabhuml Nyas, which 
has been entrusted with the building of Ram Mandir 

■ Could I have put off the Budget and 
waited for sanctions to clear? Could I have 
dreamt of their impact and factored that 
into the Budget? 

YASHWANT SINHA, Union finance minister, pointing 
out that he could not take the posuPokhran sanctions into account 
while making the Union Budget because their full impact remained 
unclear 

■ Japan and India want total disarmament. But we have stuck to a non-nuclear path and you have 
unfortunately embarked on the nuclear option. 

Hiroshi HIRABAYASHI, Japanese ambassador in India, clarifying that economic measures 
taken by his country against India were not sanctions 

■ Mr Vajpayee, let us end the arms race in this region. Let us promise to give the right of 
self-determination to the brave people of Kashmir. 

Nawaz Sharif, Pakistani prime Minister, offering dialogue with India 

■ I am like a potato. You can throw me into any curry. Til taste good. 

Jackie SHROF F,^/mactor 
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HEADY HOLINESS 


A God who thrives on alcohol 





THE DRINKING GOD: a taste of liquor 


PRAKASH HATVALNE 


T hink of the austere, ash-covered Shiva in lonely, 
ageless trance. Now look at this squint-eyed, 
liquor-drinking God, a Shiva incarnate, who 
gulps in by the gallons the alcohol brought by devotees 
as their own offerings. Divine quirk? No, more likely, 
it*s the caprice of faith. But isn’t it strange that, today, 
you come across such a ‘living’ God. Kal Bhairav, in 
the outskirts of Ujjain in Madhya Pradesh? In a remote 
temple in a graveyard where tantriks with drunken, 
blot^shot eyes practise their supra-human art? Miracle? 

Could be. But a myriad questions spring to mind as 
you enter an eerie alcohol-drenched silence broken 
only by the occasional ringing of bells. Man may have 
been created by gods, but worship is human-bom. So, 
who started this worship by liquor? 

We don’t know. What we do know is that Ujjain was 
built by King Vikramaditya, and that the city is famous 
for its Kumbha fair held every 12 years. And also, that 
every day nearly 250 bottles arc offered to the deity. It’s 
faith in an age of reason, but scent of miracles draw scep¬ 
tics like flies. "There were a few foreign teams who 
came to investigate and dug up the area around the tem¬ 


ple in the hope of finding a tank-full of liquor," said the 
priest Aman Chaturvedi. "But in vain." So, does the 
God drink it all up? About three-fourths of the bottle, 
the remainder is passed back as prasadam. The priest 
first checks the bottle, its seal and the quality, then 
pours some liquor into a metal bowl and holds it near 
the deity’s mouth A few minutes and some mantras 
later, the bowl is empty. 

All this happens before our eyes. "May I take photo¬ 
graphs," I ask the priest. "Sorry. Even the BBC wasn’t 
allowed." We managed to persuade him but with the 
help of a sub-divisional magistrate with one warning, 
to ensure that the deity doesn't come out squint-eyed! 

So we came out having made our promise, hoping 
that the photograph does justice to this eccentric God 
who, except for beer, drinks anything from country- 
made liquor to Scotch. It’s a mystery no doubt, much 
like the mystery of Ganesh and the vanishing milk. Yet. 
despite sneering atheists, there will always be the faith¬ 
ful who sec in every miracle a sign of a living God who. 
for our sake, has chosen to reside in an inert idol in a far 
away, remote temple. • 


Man may have been created by gods, but worship is human-born. So, 
who started this worship by liquor? 











The fighter 


Murasoli Maran has never been afraid of change 


R emember Bohh\\ the paih- 
breakmg film by Ra) 
Kapi)or on young love and 
its rebellion against family 
authorityThat soppy, 
dripping-with-romance sioiy? Guess 
who wrote the original screenplay for it 
inTamir^ 

The mind boggles but ii was Murasoli 
Maran. industry minisiei m the United 
Front government, famt)iis us the mini¬ 
ster who picked up the largest number of 
fights ever. He fought w ith llie civil avia¬ 
tion ministiy on the Tata-Smgapore 
Airlines issue. He fought with the infor¬ 
mation and broadcasting ministry on the 
issue of allowing foreign equity partici¬ 
pation in Indian media and most of all. 
he fought with Suzuki on the question of 
who would be Maiuti's next chairman 
and managing director. 

The last issue has come to haunt him 
again. And though out of power, Maran 
is not out of the reckoning. Deeply ange¬ 
red by the deal made between his sucees- 
.sor industry minister Sikandar Bakht 
and Suzuki, he has launched a campaign 
in Parliament and outside that is making 
the government squirm. 

1'he problem began last August when 
Maruti’s MD R.(\ Bhargava was due to 
step down and according to the agree¬ 
ment between the government and 
Su/uki (It's a50:50joint venture), it was 
now the government's turn to nominate 
the next MD. As industry minister, 
Maran decided on R.S.S U N. Bhaskaru- 

"I believe in my 
conscience. 1 donU think 
God will punish us or 
that God will help us. To 
believe in that kind of 
superstition leads to a 
lifestyle where we don’t 
work, don’t rebel," says 
Maran 


du. Su/uki objected to him saying he 
was a techiHX'iat incapable of handling 
the )ob Suzuki also insisted that the ikwv 
MD could not be apixunted w ithout its 
consent. Biilh sides stuck to their posi¬ 
tions and Suzuki diagged the govern 
nient to the mternational arbitration 
tribunal. 

Now, Bakht has overiumed ail that 
Bhaskarudu’s term has been cm short by 
thice years and he is to be renu^ved in 
December Su/uki's nominee .lag- 


dish Khattar will then take over. Mean¬ 
while, Khattar has already been made 
joint managing director to be groomed 
for his elevation. Suzuki has al.so nomi¬ 
nated Y. Sailo as the chairman of MUL. 

Mai an thinks this is a sell-out. "Fir¬ 
stly, it's a one-way deal. The govern¬ 
ment has given in to Suzuki's demands 
without getting anything in return — no 
agreement on technology, R&D, the 
gear box and no firm commitment on 
when a new model will be in " Secondly, 
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the day Bhaskarudu resigns, both the 
chairman and managing director of the 
company will be Suzuki nominees 

"Suzuki has got more than it had ask¬ 
ed for without giving anything in return. 
They have control ol the company with¬ 
out spending a single yen. This is a sell¬ 
out. A complete surrender. What has 
happened is a tragedy," says Maran. 

With the media largely behind Suzuki 
on this issue, Maran had begun to sound 
a little strident, but now stands vindica¬ 
ted. He believes Maruti was a strategic 
alliance where Suzuki provided the tech¬ 
nology and the riovemment of India pro¬ 
vided market access and financial 
concessions. I 

Fven now, his stand certainly sounds 
rational. Firsf d Suzuki had taken the 
gtwcrnmeni to court, we should have 
wailed for and abided by the judgement. 

1 he government is the biggest litigant in 
the countiy and it can hardly withdraw 
trom every court case for fear of losing. 

Second: if the government lets the 
Maruti deal through to counter the effect 
and image of Japanese sanctions against 
India, say .so. Whether people agree with 
it or not, they will certainly shut up. 

Maran doesn’t seem to have an irratio¬ 
nal blind sp^3t where Suzuki is concer¬ 
ned Ol even the tradj; unionist compul¬ 
sion to stick on to the company. Though 
he personally believes that the govern¬ 
ment should not divest fiom a profit¬ 
making Maruti at this point of time, he 
does not fret and fume at the mention of 
divestment. 

"It you don’t want to keep the compa¬ 
ny , call for an international bid and sell it 
to the highest bidder. And of course, 
give Suzuki the first preference because 
he has been with us for so long." 

A completely unexpected statement 
from someone who is seen as the bull to 
Suzuki’s red cloth. 

Y et, Maran is a reformist. In the UF 
regime, he and finance minister P. 
Chidambaram were the reform faces of 
the government. Leaving Deve Gowda 
fme to talk of the poor farmers and GuJ- 
ral of his ‘doctrine’, he pushed hard for 
disinvestment and energised the indus¬ 
try ministry. 

ft was during his lime that the govern¬ 
ment abolished the finance minister’s 
review committee giving Maran the free¬ 
dom to approve foreign investment up to 
six billion rupees. Maran grasped the 
opportunity and put the screws on the 
Foreign Investment Promotion Board, 
granting automatic approval to foreign 



Deeply angered by the 
deal made between his 
successor industry 
minister Sikandar 
Bakht and Suzuki, 
Maran has launched a 
campaign in Parliament 
and outside that is 
making the government 
squirm 

investment if the FIPB did not respond 
within a given time and making it manda¬ 
tory to explain the reasons if a proposal 
was rejected. 

It IS surprising therefore that Maran 
believes that the industry ministry has 
no reason to exist, "I agree with Palkhi- 
vala who said that this is a fraud perpetra¬ 
ted on the Constitution." Industry is real¬ 
ly a slate subject. In 1951, the goveni- 
ment formulated the Industrial (Deve¬ 
lopment and Regulation) Act to bring 
under its purview certain industries that 
fell in the public interest arena. "Today, 
90 per cent of industrial value has come 
under the Centre including razor blades, 
paper, gums, shoes, cosmetics and 
soaps. It IS stupid." 

This is a vast change from the DMK 
of yore which was strongly anti-reform 
and Maran is the first to accept that. 
"Things change with time. One learns 


and has to keep pace with time. It is a 
scientific progression," he says. 

C ertainly, the Tamil MP has never 
been afraid of change. Few people 
know that he was actually bom Thyaga- 
raja Sundaram. At the height of the anti- 
Hindi agitation, when Dravida activists 
were changing their Sanskritised names, 
he loo changed his to Murasoli Maran. 
Murasoli, meaning drumbeat or clarion 
call, IS also the name of the party magazi¬ 
ne he edits. Maran is the name of the Pan- 
dya king. 

When the video rage was just begin¬ 
ning, Maran was also the first to make a 
Tamil video magazine — a venture he is 
rather proud of. It was sought after by 
Tamilians all over the world. When the 
satellite boc^m began, Maran was again 
the first to launch a 24-hour regional 
satellite channel — Sun TV. To^iay, it is 
not only the most popular Tamil channel 
(with a large number of films and film- 
based programmes) but also a powerful 
party propaganda machine. Something 
that Jayalalitha knows to her cost. 

But while Maran the man and Maran 
the minister is outspoken, Maran the 
politician is more cautious. 

He believes that the DMK govern¬ 
ment will not be dismissed bcx:au.se the 
law-and-order situation in the stale is bel¬ 
ter now — certainly better than in states 
like Assam or Andhra Pradesh — but is 
silent on whether a tie-up with the BJP is 
possible. He believes that tension in 
Tamil Nadu is a result of extreme provo¬ 
cation by outfits like the RSS but hopes 
things will be better in the future. He 
also thinks Prime Minister Atal Behari 
Vajpayee is being kept in the dark by his 
own Cabinet minister — specially 
people like Sikandar Bakhi. 

Surprisingly perhaps for such an 
aggressive human being, he thinks Pok- 
hran 11 was a big mistake "in this, the 
land of Buddha and Gandhi". "Look at 
us now, wc are in splendid isolation," he 
smirks. 

In the end, Murasoli Maran is perhaps 
best described as a nonconformist. Rear¬ 
ed in the Periyar ideology, he is a ration¬ 
alist and an atheist. Or at best, an 
agnostic. "I believe in man. I believe in 
my conscience. I don’t think God will 
punish us or that God will help us. To 
believe in that kind of superstition leads 
to a lifestyle where we don’t work, don’t 
rebel, don’t fight." 

And Maran is definitely both a rebel 
and a fighter. • 

MtaRmnl/N^wIMhl 
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At last there is coordination between the PMO and the Cabinet secretariat 


After a long gap 
there is proper 
coordination bet¬ 
ween the Prime 
Minister’s Office 
and the Cabinet 
secretariat now. 
Not so long ago 
these two depart¬ 
ments used to be at 
loggerheads specially during P.V. Nara- 
simha Rao’s time when the Prime Mini¬ 
ster had to speak about the appointment 
of the Cabinet secretary from Lai Qila 
Maidan while addressing a Congress 
rally. 

It was virtually a head-on collision 
between A.N. Verma, the principal 
secretary in the PMO, and Zafar Saiful- 
lah, the then Cabinet secretary. Later, 
though Surendra Singh tried his level 
best to adjust with Verma, during the 
last phase of the Rao government, he 
was not at all comfortable with the Cabi¬ 
net secretary. Then, when Verma 
brought in S. Rajgopal as Cabinet secre¬ 
tary by getting Mahesh Prasad superse¬ 
ded, even that did not help matters as dif¬ 
ferences cropped up yet again. 

During Deve Gowda’s time, princi¬ 
pal secretary T.R. Satish Chandra had 
the best relationship with Cabinet secre¬ 
tary T.S.R. Subramaniam as the former 
gave full freedom to the latter. But in 
Gujrars regime, principal secretary 
N.N. Vohra blocked several decisions of 
Subramaniam for review purposes. 

The Vajpayee government is going to 
complete three months in office and so 
far nothing has cropped up between the 
PMO and the Cabinet secretariat. In 
fact, both principal secretary Brajesh 
Mishra and Cabinet secretaiy Prabhat 
Kumar are working in a conducive 
atmosphere. The reason is simple. Mis¬ 
hra is a foreign service officer and has 
been a permanent representative of 
India in the United Nations. He is more 
interested in international than domestic 
affairs. He hardly interferes in the func¬ 
tioning of the Cabinet secretariat. Besi¬ 
des. Kumar is very low-profile and has 
never confronted his boss in his entire 
career. 


Because of non-confrontation bet¬ 
ween the two important offices, several 
important decisions have been taken 
including the empanelment of the 1968 
batch of IAS officers for additional 
secretaries and raising of the retirement 
age from 58 to 60. Both decisions were 
pending with previous governments, but 
could not be taken because of the lack of 
coordination. 

Apart from this, disinvestment in pro¬ 


mented in totality. So far, government 
employees have only eaten up the cake 
without accepting any new 
rcsptmsibility. 

If the Pay Commission had recom¬ 
mended increase in salary, it had also 
recommended increase in working 
hours and drastic cut in holidays. The 
Gujral government, unfortunately, did 
not implement the bitter part of the 
recommendations. Without increasing 



Quite a few foreign service officers are busy pianting 
stories in order to create a rift between Brajesh Mishra 
(centre) and foreign secretary K. Raghunath (left) 


minent PSUs like GAIL. VSNL, Indian 
Airlines, etc. and the appointment of 
regulatory commissions in various mini¬ 
stries will prove to be milestones. The 
biggest task which the Cabinet secretari¬ 
at and the PMO are going to take up is to 
make infrastructure changes in the 
areas of power, telecom, petroleum and 
natural gas. 

T.S.R. Subramaniam had initiated the 
process of administrative reforms. Now, 
it is the responsibility of Mishra and 
Kumar to accomplish the task. They 
should eso ensure that the recommenda¬ 
tions of the Pay Commission are imple¬ 


working hours productivity in govern¬ 
ment sector cannot be increased, particu¬ 
larly when the taxpayer is loaded with a 
heavy burden of the salary. 

Brajesh Mishra* s special interest in 
foreign aft'airs is making the present fore¬ 
ign ministry set-up very uncomfortable. 
The wide perception in South Block is 
that he is encroaching upon the foreign 
secretary’s job. However, Mishra is 
only doing what he is being told by the 
Prime Minister. Nowadays, quite a few 
foreign service officers arc busy plant¬ 
ing stories in order to create a rift bet¬ 
ween Mishra and K. Raghunath. • 
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storm sense 


Why Rajasthan could stave off the tragedy that befell Gujarat 


G ujarat was caught sleeping when 
the cyclone hit the stale on 9 
June, killing nearly a thousand 
including almost the entire community 
of salt workers of Kutch district and 
devastating the port town of Kandla. 
However, the storm, which also hit the 
bordering state of Rajasthan with almost 
the same intensity, could not cause as 
much destruction at least in tenns of 
human lives. 

Reason: the Gujarat government igno¬ 
red the advance warnings issued by the 
Indian meteorology department and reli¬ 
ed more on Western weathermen who 
had asserted that the cyclone would hit 
Pakistan and not the Indian coast. 

Indian meteorologists, on the other 
^“^liand, had let it be known as early as 6 
June that a strong cyclone was building 
up in the Arabian Sea and that it would 
grow in size and strength gradually. A 
day later they predicted that the cyclone 
would hit Gujarat by 9 June and proceed 
towards Rajasthan. But their Western 
counterparts continued to rule out any 
possibility of the cyclone hitting Gujarat 
and Rajasthan. 

Undeterred by contrary forecasts 
from their Western counterparts, Indian 
scientists stuck to their previous fore¬ 
cast. So much so that they pinpointed the 
possible route and time of the storm in 
advance two days before it actually hit 
Gujarat. 

^ i Indian experts said that the cyclonic 
«torm in the Arabian Sea was of T-5 cate¬ 
gory, which in meteorological parlance 
means ‘very severe cyclonic storm’, 
second in teriTis of ferocity only to the 
‘super severe cyclonic storm*. Giving 
details of the cyclone, the met office had 
said that its diameter in the Arabian Sea 
wa.s 300 to 400 kilometres and by the 
time it would hit Gujarat it would be 
around 200 kilometres. The wind velo¬ 
city, too, was accurately measured as 64 
to 119 knots. One knot is equal to about 
two kilometres. When the storm hit the 
Gujarat coast, its intensity was 200 to 
250 kilometres per hour. 

As the first warnings came in, 
Rajasthan immediately started prepara¬ 
tions to deal with the eventuality. On 7 
June, companies of the Rajasthan Arm¬ 
ed Constabulary were despatched to the 
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After the cyclone: destruction foretold? 

vulnerable districts and a red alert 
issued. A minister and a secretary-level 
official were put in charge of each dis¬ 
trict. The army was requested to stand 
by. Lifejackets and boats were despatch 
eel in advance and collectors authorised 
to draw money from the treasury for 
relief operations as required. 

The AIR broadcast bulletins at regu- 

Indian scientists stuck to 
their forecast. They even 
pinpointed the possible 
route and time of the storm 
two days in advance before it 
actually hit Gujarat 


lar intervals about the storm’s progress 
along with appeals by chief minister 
Bhairon Singh Shekhawat to the people 
to move to safer places and not to move 
out during strong winds. The cautions 
worked. 

But how could the Indian weatherm¬ 
en predict the doom correctly when the 


advanced countries proved wrong? S S. 
Singh, director of meteorology, 
Rajasthan, says that the Western system 
is wholly dependent on super com¬ 
puters’ predictions based on numerical 
models. While that is no doubt advanced 
technology, human experience and 
knowledge arc also needed "We did this 
and came to correct conclusions,” he 
remarked. 

Shekhawat told Sunday, ”I took the 
meteorological deparimcni's forecasts 
seriously and informed people about the 
impending stonn. Wc cannot stop natu¬ 
re and its fury but by taking appropriate 
steps in advance we can surely save 
lives." 

The chief minister’s action earned 
him laurels. When he visited Sanchore 
in Jalore district to assess the situation, 
he was offered a turban at the public mee¬ 
ting. Shekhawat refu.sed to accept it 
saying, "It is no occasion to celebrate." 
But the villagers insisted that it was. 
"Had the government not informed us 
about the storm in advance none of us 
would have been alive today to listen to 
you," they said. Shekhawat bowed and 
accepted the turban. • 

Mikip Cimnd DantUa/Mpur 
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Atal Behari Valpayee: misleading Washington on the 
govornmont’s nuclear Intentions? 


The biggest challenge for India 
now is to persuade the world to 
roll back the sanctions and win 
acceptability as a nuclear 
weapons state 


T he American official with a large circle of 
friends in the Indian bureaucracy and 
among strategic analysts and security 
thinkers was sitting with some of them in 
New Delhi about 10 tlays after the Pokhran 
tests. He was ostensibly on a private visit, but 
everyone understood that he was testing the water 
after India decided to go nuclear. 

"But we had told the Americans that we would 
conduct a nuclear te.st,'' a pro-BJP joumali.st 
interrupted the US official who was complaining that 
Washington had been completely misled by the Atal 
Behari Vajpayee government on its nuclear 
intentions. Senator Larry Pressler’s name was 
mentioned by the Journalist as the person whom the 
BJP had chosen to convey the top secret and 
highly-sensitive message to the Clinton 






The Blast 
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AND AFTER 


administration ahead ot the test. 

"You couldn’t have chosen a worse messenger," 
the official from Washington said as soon as he 
recovered from the journalist’s revelation. 

"Pressler’s credibility in Washington is so low that 
even if he had conveyed the BJP’s message in time, 
no one in the Administration would have taken him 
seriously." 

The incident involving Pressler is but one of the 
misjudgements which the BJP-led government made 

India’s forced entry into the nuclear club last 
month represents the first significaiit 
challenge to the post-Woild War II system. 
The panic created hy this challenge is there 
to see for all those who are willing to look at 
the post-Pokhran II developments 
objectively and acknowledge them 
dispassionately 

in the run-up to and immediately after Pokhran U, for 
which it is paying a big price. Another costly mistake 
was in over-estimating the strength of the anti-China 
lobby in the US, which, it was assumed, would rally 
behind India if it cited China as the reason for going 
nuclear. 

Misjudgements, as it happened, were not on 
India’s side alone. At least, three official delegations 
which went abroad only days before Pokhran II told 
their interlocutors in Western capitals in 
unambiguous terms that the new government 
intended to exercise the nuclear option and induct 
nuclear weapons, citing the Vajpayee 
administration’s national agenda. 


And After 
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THE CRITICM. SUPPORT 


Several countries stand by India in its hour of crisis 


■ 


S lovakia is a small couotiy in Central Eurt^ wiA a 
population of aboai 5.4 million people. Since it 
became part of Hungaiy in the 1 Ith'centuiy, Slovaks have 
only sporadically enjoyed h%edom—until they firmly 
broke away from the erstwhile Czechoslovakia and 
became an ind^ndent republic. 

In the first w^ of June, the government of Slovakia 
suriarised the nest of Eurcqx by coming out with a 
strongly-worded statement again^anempts to impose 
sanctions on India for its nuclear tests, "llte Slo v^ 
republic does not consider the adoption of any form of 
econoniic sanctions as contributing to the stabilisation of 
the sintation in the region,'’ a statement by the forngn 
imnistty in Bratislava sard. 

is more, the Slovaks described the European 
UnitHi’s (EU) statements on die Indian tests as 
"unbalanced" and their actions as "discriminatory." 

It is riot easy for a country like Slovakia to take this 
stand. The Slovaks have applied for EU membership and 
want to join the Modi Atlantic Tn^ Organisation 
. (NATO) as welt. In comparison with the rest of &irope, 
Bratislava’s trade or economic interaction with India is 
negligible. 

•Slovakia’s Eastern and Central European counterparts 
in the former Warsaw Pact have been bending over 
backwards to please the US and its allies so that they 
would be ‘accepted’ by the West. 

Hie statemoit issued in Bratislava on Pokhran II did not 
go unnoticed in Western capitals; it was seen as evidence 
of Slovakia’s determination to pursue an independmit 
foreign policy even in cowfitions of adversity, which have 
(hiven other members of the erstwhile East Bloc to the 
position of being suppUcants before the West. 

Slovakia’s grim determination to uphold its 
independence of thought and action should act as an 
eye-opener to those Indians who are panicking under the 
threat of sanctions and Western ostracism and want the 
B JP-led government to make compromises. 

The enduring image of Saudi Aratna is that of 
America's staunchest ally in the Gulf. In India, the Saudis 
are also widely perceived as the one country Prime 
Minister Nawaz Sharif couM turn to for financtal support 
in case the effect of sanctions against nuclearisation 
becomes crippling. ^ 

Shortly aA^Ii^ia resumed nuclear testing under d)e 
BJP'ied government, foe Saudis surprised Anb-waUito 
across foe worid by bolding naval exercises mfo 
foattosfoiltt'fiittriafo.■ .ir>.- 


Naval exercises were also held after Pokhran n wifo 
Iranand Kuwait—one aclosefriendof Pakistan andthe 
latter aUS ally. The Gulf slates have surprised ev^mnr 
. not onl^ by ^redng to naval manoeuvres wi^ iw(^. 



miciMrMia» but also Iv refill 


India, but also by refosingto go along 
latete bid fo nHetaaribnfiBsp Kashii^, 


;o along with Sharif in his 


twQb^ontt(i^j^iiidebverfoa;advei^^ ! 4 


A?'? ■■ 
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"Of course, we said we will practise restraint," said a defen¬ 
ce ministry official who was part of this exercise. "Do you 
expect us to say that we will be adventurist and indulge in 
war-mongering?" 

Officials who went on these delegations insist that those on 
the opposite side of their negotiating tables chose to see things 
their way although the Indians repeated ad nauseam the por¬ 
tion of the national agenda dealing with nuclear policy. 

Porter Goss, chairman of the US House of Representatives 
Intelligence Committee, admitted as much when he compar- 



Blll Clinton: non-proHferatlon is the key pillar of the IIS 
foreign policy 

ed American failure to correctly read Indian signals about the 
nuclear tests to the Titanic. Talking to reporters in Washing¬ 
ton on 4 June after a secret hearing of the Committee, which 
was devoted to South Asia, Goss said: "I equated this to the 
Titanic. We started out with some basic assumptions that the 
Titanic was unsinkable. 

"That was a very bad assumption. We started out with infor¬ 
mation that there were icebergs in the area. That was good 
information. We only had one lookout in the Titanic and that 
wasn’t good enough under the circumstances. Then when 
they actually did hit an iceberg and we went through all the 
damage and the problems ..it was under-estimated because 
they were supposed to have water-tight compartments. 

"But as you may recall, the Titanic sank because those 
water-tight compartments did not hold. Well, that is the way it 
is with nuclear proliferation...The real problem was the policy 
of going too fast in dangerous conditions. And that is the pro¬ 
blem wc had in India, of not paying enough attention to our 
policy." 

Then, there was the additional handicap that virtually every 
single diplomat stationed in New Delhi had at some time since 
the Vajpayee government took over conveyed home the mess¬ 
age that India would not detonate a nuclear device, the nation¬ 
al agenda notwithstanding. 

D iplomats, like journalists, don’t like to be proved wrong. 

So, when the tests look place on 11 May, the reporting 
that went out from embassies in New Delhi to world capitals 
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SUNDAY SPECIAL 



For 28 years since the nuclear 
non-proliferation treaty (NPT) came into 
force, not a single countiy—except India in 
1974—had dared to challenge a regime 
which had been put in place by the big 
powers throu^ nuclear blackmail 


was more negative than could be expected. 

But more than a month after the Pokhran tests shook the 
world, the fallout of 11 May on India is clearly far less damag¬ 
ing than what had been anticipated. And there are clear indica¬ 
tions that the early mistakes in South Block’s nuclear diplo¬ 
macy arc being corrected even as Indian diplomats prepare for 
a very long haul in asserting their country’s new role as a 
nuclear weapons power. 

Many Indians may yet refuse to see it that way, but the fact 
is that nothing in international diplomacy will remain the 
same after India resumed nuclear testing last month after a gap 
of 24 years. 

The BJP-lcd government’s decision to test did not just end 
the nuclear ambiguity in South Asia. It shattered the myth that 
the world had put an end to the horizontal proliferatiem of 
nuclear weapons. It flew in the face of the complacent assump¬ 
tion that the threat of sanctions was enough to deter countries 
from taking steps, howsoever dangerous, to protect what they 
saw as their security and national interests. 

For 28 years since the nuclear non-proliferation treaty 
(NPT) came into force, not a single country — except India in 
1974 — had dared to challenge a regime which had been put 
in place by the big powers through nuclear blackmail. 

For the Clinton administration in particular, non¬ 
proliferation has been a key pillar of its foreign policy. "The 
longest-.sought, hardest-fought prize in arms-control history" 
is how President Bill Clinton described the Comprehensive 
Test Ban Treaty (CTBT), when it opened for signature in New 
York in 1996. 

The BJP-led government’s actions of 11 and 13 May shook 
these assumptions to their very foundations. It was, therefore, 
not surprising that within a few days of the Indian explosions, 
Jimmy Carter, the former US President, said in a speech at Tri¬ 
nity College, Connecticut: "It is hard for us to tell India you 
cannot have a nuclear device" (while the UwS has a huge stock¬ 
pile of these weapons.) 

Reacting in a similar vein, Malcolm Fraser, former Prime 
Minister of Australia—which is playing a key role in the US- 
led charge against India—said: "Leaders in the West and par¬ 
ticularly in the US, may have felt that they had no option but to 
react to the Indian andPakistani tests as they have. But the fact 
that we have come to this pass is a clear statement that the 
world cannot be disposed of as the US or the five nuclear 
powers may wish." 

What Fra.ser pointed out is, in fact, the crux of the problem. 
For more than half a century, the big powers have sought to 
manage the world on the basis of the outcome of World War 
11. They have kept the defeated p)owers out of the system, at 
least de jure, as in the case of Japan and Germany, which still 
do not have a place in the UN Security Council. 

They have retained everything for the victors: the only con¬ 
cession has been to grudgingly accept the change in colour of 
the Chinese national flag on the Security Council table — 
from the Kuomintang’s red and blue with a glowing sun to 
Mao Zedong’s pure red with five stars. 

In Asia, the perpetuation of the immediate post-World War 
II order has been even more open, especially since Beijing 
became a nuclear power and acquired its permanent seat in the 
Security Council. China has retained not only its nuclear 
monopoly in Asia, but also its status as a big power. 

India’s forced entry into the nuclear club last month repres¬ 
ents the first significant challenge to this system, in the perpe¬ 


tuation of which, even the USSR tacitly collaborated with the 
West for nearly 50 years. The panic created by this challenge 
is there to see for all those who arc willing to look at the posl- 
Pokhran 11 developments objectively and acknowledge them 
dispassionately. 

A bout three weeks after the Indian tests, for instance, China 
announced that it could not rule out the possibility of 
further nuclear testing, notwithstanding the fact that Beijing is 
a signatory to CTBT and is. therefore, committed not to under¬ 
take any more tests. 

Although the source of this official statement was not 
revealed, subsequent enquiries in Beijing made it clear that 
this new policy line had emanated from China’s ambassador 
to the Conference on Disarmanent (CD), the man who had 
negotiated CTBT. 

Within 24 hours, however, China’s President Jiang Zemin 
contradicted the ambassador in public, reiterating Beijing’s 
known position that it will not undertake any new tests. 
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For those who areTiuniliur with the ways of the Chinese, it 
was an unusual spectacle. Never before have the Chinese spok¬ 
en in different voices on any foreign policy or security issue; 
they have always projected the image of unity and coherence. 

The reality that this image has been shattered and the Chine¬ 
se mask has been ripped off for the first time since the commu¬ 
nists came to power is but one indication of how far the Indian 
tests have rattled the nuclear powers which were hoping to per¬ 
petuate the international order over which they were com¬ 
placently presiding. 

There are leaders, even among the Big-5, who acknow¬ 
ledge that the post-World War II order has to change and take 
into account the realities of the 21 st century. French President 
Jacques Chirac is one such. 

Last fortnight, on a visit to New York to attend the UN Sum¬ 
mit on drugs where he met Clinton and other heads of state, 
Chirac plainly said the world was entering a new order where 
there would be more than five nuclear powers. Earlier, on a 
visit to New Delhi, Chirac had passionately argued against the 
dangers of a unipolar world following the end of the Cold 
War. But even lexers like Chirac are determined that interna¬ 
tional respect for the NPT must be maintained. 

Here lies the challenge before Indian diplomacy: it has to 
persuade the world to roll back the sanctions and win interna¬ 
tional legal acceptability as a nuclear weapons state in an envi¬ 
ronment where the world community is unwilling to change 
the rules of nuclear diplomacy. It is one of the most formida¬ 
ble challenges which diplomats anywhere have ever been fac¬ 
ed with. 

On balance, after some initial hiccups, South Block has gea¬ 
red up for this enterprise, which is by any yardstick, monumen¬ 



tal. To start with, India has opened back channel contacts with 
the US while retaining the ones which have been in place 
rince the Pokhran tests. 

Secondly, it has decided to be selective in investing in 
friendships in the aftermath of the tests. Thus, Japan is being 
assiduously wooed on the one hand while Australia is being 
shunned altogether. The settlement of the long-running row 
between the union industry ministry and Suzuki Motor Com¬ 
pany and the decision to allow Nomura Securities to hike tlieir 
stake in UTl Securities should be seen in this context. 

The ASEAN countries arc also being placated in the hope 
that in the long run economic diplomacy will pay a good divi¬ 
dend and fend off pressures on account of proliferation. The 
impending clearance of a Tata prriposal for a domestic airline 
in which Singapore has a stake is related to this strategy. 



Prime Minister A.B. Vajpayee with French President 
Jacques Chirac: the latter argued against the dangers of 
a unipolar world following the end of the Cold War 


Conversely, the Australian high commissioner — who was 
recalled to Canberra and then sent back after a few weeks — 
has been totally denied any access within the Indian govern¬ 
ment on his return to New Delhi. The government is also said 
to be looking for some contracts with Australia which could 
be cancelled: the reasoning is that a turndown in business is 
what will pinch countries like Australia. 

There is also a realisation in South Block that while countr¬ 
ies like France and Russia have shown understanding of the 
Indian stand, they cannot be relied on beyond a point to stand 
by India. 

That being the case, the way to normalcy in India's external 
affairs ultimately lies in winning international acceptance for 
Vajpayee’s disarmament package announced soon after tests, 
ensuring strict control on the export of nuclear technology and 
making it clear to the world that come what may. the events of 
11 and 13 May arc irreversible. That, to the frustration of 
many people in India, has to be a slow and patient exercise. • 
K.P. Nmymr/N0w Omihl 
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iMHiiL'tsis 


T wo days after the earth shcx)k 
at Pokhran, Pramod Mahajan 
was ready with a sound bite. 
Addressing the media at his 
then regular briefings, the 
Prime Minister’s political adviser brag¬ 
ged, "This was not a nuclear test. It was a 
national test." 

Perhaps it was. But with 
the advantage of hindsight, it is becom¬ 
ing more and more difficult to tell whe¬ 
ther the government won this national 
test. Perhaps it did not—despite the rhe¬ 
toric of its critics — suffer an innings 
defeat. But score-keepers are still unable 
to declare a clear victory. Perhaps we 
will end up with a draw. Or, if the Vaj¬ 
payee government goes in the next few 
months, then rain will have stopped play. 

Nobody now disputes that Atal Beha- 
ri Vajpayee sent for India’s nuclear man¬ 


them to go ahead with the tests. This 
time, he had a majority and believed that 
the euphoria would paper over the 
cracks in his fractious coalition. 

And certainly, for the first 48 hours 
after the blasts, Vajpayee appeared to 
have opened his innings with a century. 
But as time has gone on, the national test 
has taken a less predictable turn. 

The test was predicated on certain 
assumptions: 

■ There would be widespread national 
euphoria. 

■ The nuclear capability would underli¬ 
ne India’s unquestioned superiority in 
the region. 

■ All political panics would have no 
option but to support the tests or risk 


WHERE’S THE 

Euphoria? 

It '\ hard to see how' the /IIP has vo 'med 



f rom the niieleor tests 


O f all these assumptions 
the one about euphoria 
has proved to be the most 
misconceived. Yes, there was 
some celebrating after the 
first lot of tests. But by the 
lime the second lot was anno - 


darins in 1996 and asked if a nuclear test 
was possible. The scientists said it was 
but argued that it would take 30 days to 
set up. And the Vajpayee government 
only had 13 days. 

If A.B. Vajpayee was so determined 
to explode a bomb when he had no majo¬ 
rity in Parliament, then one conclusion 
is inescapable. The BJP believed^ that 
any declaration of nuclear capabBily 
would lead to an outpouring of national 
euphoria similar to the frenzy that greet¬ 
ed Pokhran I in 1974. Perhaps it reckon¬ 
ed that its 13-day government would 
win its majority by riding that wave. 

It is now as indisputable that Vaj¬ 
payee summoned the mandarins again 
within a week of taking over and asked 


being branded unpatriotic. 

■ The BJP, which had let down its sup¬ 
porters by pursuing a moderate agenda 
on other matters, would be able to packa¬ 
ge itself as the party of national pride. 

■ Vajpayee’s stature would grow to 
such dimensions that coalition partners 
would think twice before daring to chal¬ 
lenge him. 

■ There would be international condem¬ 
nations and sanctions, but these would 
be minor and short-term. 

Every one of these assumptions has 
proved to be less than valid. 


unced, the general reaction was much 
more sombre. 

Almost everything else follows from 
that miscalculation. The allies, who 
were supposed to be awed into silence 
by the positive effects of the nuclear fal 
lout, have been remarkably unaffected. 
The AIADMK continues to walk out of 
Parliament on alternate days. The Bijii 
Janata Dal is increasingly restive. And 
the most notable aspect of the parliamen¬ 
tary furore over the prc-fabricated Ayo- 
dhya temple was that the government 
was attacked by its own allies. The 
AIADMK and the Trinamul Congress 
were openly apprehensive while the 
TDP disassociated itself from the 
government it keeps in office. 

Nor has there been any increase in sup- 
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port for the BJP. The last lot of by- 
elections has been notable for the perfor- 
I mance of every other party except the 
^ BJP. It is possible to argue that the BJP 
has done better than the Congress but 
that’s hardly the point. If there is eupho- 
lia, then there should be a BJP wave. 
And even the party’s die-hard sup¬ 
porters concede that there is no such 
wave. Nor do constituents respond 
when the nuclear issue is raised during 
electioneering. 

Moreover, the Opposition has not 
reacted as all political parties did in 
1974. There is no problem in congratula¬ 
ting the scientists who built the bomb. 
But most political parties have been 
extremely unwilling to give the BJP 
much credit. The Congress’ Natwar 
Singh and Salman Khurshid raised 
many uncomfortable questions before 
Sonia Gandhi provided a qualified wel¬ 
come. Neither of the two former United 
^ Front Prime Ministers has been 
delighted. H.D. Deve Gowda was open¬ 
ly critical while Inder Gujral has questio- I 


ned the timing of the blasts. And the Left 
has been critical on all counts. 

Small wonder then that the Prime 
Minister complained about the lack of 
support. Vajpayee recalled that in 1974 
the Jan Sangh had welcomed Indira Gan¬ 
dhi’s Pokhran blast. Why, he wondered, 
was he being denied the same treatment? 

The biggest loser perhaps, is Vaj¬ 
payee himself. There are two ways of 
packaging a nuclear test. Either you talk 
tough and dare the world. Or you 
explain it away with quiet but effective 
diplomacy. Vajpayee has failed on both 
counts. It was L.K. Advani and George 
Fernandes who talked tough and derived 
the macho-mileage. And as for the quiet 
diplomacy, the Prime Minister — who 
also runs the foreign office—waited for 
too long before despatching such 
envoys as Brajesh Mishra and Jaswant 
Singh. By then, it was too late. 

T here are two views on the foreign 
policy implications of the tests. (See 
K.P. Nayar*s story). But in domestic 



pKDlicy terms, the attempt to project India 
as the regional super-power has failed. 

Nobody seriously disputed that the 
country had conventional superiority 
over Pakistan; hence the many demands 
from within the sangh parivor to attack 
Pakistan and end the Kashmir insurgen¬ 
cy once and for all. Had Pakistan not test¬ 
ed its bomb then this superiority would 
have been further butressed. And the 
Prime Minister would have been able to 
tell the parivar that the BJP had created 
a strong, macho India. 

But the Pakistani tests destroy that per¬ 
ception. If both sides have the bomb, 
then the conventional superiority argu¬ 
ment becomes irrelevant. And would 
anybody in his right mind now advocate 
an invasion of Pakistan to end the Kash¬ 
mir insurgency? h cannot be a coinciden¬ 
ce that all of L.K. Advani's hot-pursuit 

There are two ways of 
packaging a nuclear test. 
Either you talk tough and 
dare the world. Or you 
explain It away with quiet 
but effective diplomacy. 
Prime Minister Atal 
Behari Vajpayee has 
failed on both counts 


rhetoric dried up after the Pakistani tests. 

The finance minister says that the 
sanctions will not hurt India. But nobo¬ 
dy in the financial market is willing to 
put his money where Yashwant Sinha’s 
mouth is. The stock markets have been 
in free-fall .since the double whammy of 
the tests and the Budget. The rupee col¬ 
lapses while the finance minister l(X)ks 
helpless. And the government of India 
sacrifices strongly-held positions on 
such disputes as the one with Suzuki, 
apparently on tlic grounds that we need 
to buy peace with the Japanese in the 
aftermath of the tests. 

Buy peace? But weren’t the tests 
going to make India so strong that we 
never needed to buy peace? 

Good question. But the government 
doesn’t seem to have any answers. • 
PrtymBmngta/M0wtMM 
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WHAINOW? 

With the BJP refusing to pander to Mamata Baneqee’s demands, the 
Bengal maverick finds herself in a bind 


A fter a dream run in the parliamentary elections held 
in February, Trinamul Congress (TMC) supremo 
Mamata Bancijce suddenly finds herself on a 
soggy track. In just over two months since she and 
her TM(’ burst on the national scene by winning 
7 I^k Sabha seats and made themselves indispensable for the 
formation of the BJP-led coalition government at the Centre, 
people in West Bengal are beginning to wonder if she is 
already over the hill. 

Will Mamata last? The question is now uppermost in every¬ 
body’s mind, and the reason for this creeping doubt has much 
to do with the manner in which Mamata and her party have far¬ 
ed since the February blitzkrieg. 


— Mamata Baneijee’s chances of ousting the CPI(M) from 
power in the state might indeed be bleak. 

Mamata, however, feels that the results have been more 
than satisfactory. She claims that her party has made consider¬ 
able gains. But analyses of the results show that the TMC has 
mainly bagged the traditional Congress seats, while the real 
gains, if any, has been made by the BJP. It has won 3,721 seats 
even without any getting into any poll adjustment with the 
TMC. 

Y et, Mamata has so far thrived on her one-point agenda of 
unseating the l^ft Front. For years, hurricane MamaU 
was building up in West Bengal, threatening to 


ITie TMC suffered its first 
major reversal last month, 
when the party failed to 
make any serious headway 
in the panchayat elections in 
We.st Bengal, held on 28 
May. Mamata had termed 
the rural polls as a ‘semi¬ 
final’ before she launched 
her final assault on the ruling 
Left Front in the Assembly 
elections due in 2001. But 
the TMC got only 20 per 
cent of the total seats, and 
thus failed to emerge as a pot¬ 
ent force in the villages. 

Of the 49,225 Gram Pan¬ 
chayat or village-level seats. 



batter the CPI(M)’s secure 
citadel. She was the doyen of 
hundreds of thousands of 
Congress workers who had 
allegedly borne the brunt of 
the CPI(M)’s high¬ 
handedness and rallied 
behind her to take the battle 
to the enemy’s camp. And 
when the Congress tried to 
rein her in, Mamata broke 
away to form the TMC 
weeks before the Lok Sabha 
elections, teamed up with 
the BJP, and stunned obser¬ 
vers by winning seven seats 
in Calcutta and other urban 
areas, while the Congress 


TMC got 9,849, and won only 32 of the 716 seats at the Zilla 
Parishad or district-council level, which is crucial to any rural 
power base. In contrast, the Left Front won 26,928 village- 
level seats and 544 at the Zilla Parishad level. 

If anything, the panchayat elections have exposed the 
TMC^s weakness in the countryside, making it clear that the 
party still has a long, long way to go in breaking the Left 
Front’s rural vote-bank. And if in the next two-and-a-half 
years, the Left manages to retain its hold over the villages — 
something that it has succeeded in doing over the last 20 years 


struggled to win just one. 

The Lok Sabha elections proved beyond doubt that Mama¬ 
ta was the real power behind the Congress in West Bengal, the 
only Opposition force in the state, and that without her the par¬ 
ty was headed for political oblivion. And three months later, 
the panchayat results have shown—again very clearly—that 
without a well-oiled party machine, Mamata can at best hope 
to be an urban maverick with little impact on rural voters, who 
still hold the key to the Left’s repeated victories. 

And since the panchayat polls, Mamata 


The panchayat elections have made it clear that the 
TMC has a long, long way to go in breaking the Left 

Front’s rural vote-bank 
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SAUGATA ROY 



"It’ll be interesting to find 
out who is funding 
Mamata. Putting up 29 
candidates will cost you 
at least Rsicrore. 
Organising a meeting at 
the Brigade Parade 
Ground will cost you 
close to Rs 75 lakh, even 
if most workers are 
volunteers" 


SUBRATAMUKHERJEE 


.C(»igr 6 ss(D 


"Mamata is now less 
accessible to people. 
Every three months, she 
has been changing her 
cellphone numbers. She 
now uses three cars. 
Mamata’s forte were 
simplicity and 
value-based politics. 
Both are getting eroded 
by her actions" 
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MAMATA AT A RALLY IN CALCUHA BEFORE THE LOK SABHA POLLS 


has been lurching from one problem to ano¬ 
ther. She blamed the TMC's uninspiring per¬ 
formance on poll violence and demanded the 
dismissal of the slate government. 

But the moves have only helped raise 
doubts about her political clout in Delhi. 
First, her pica that central security forces be 
deployed to ensure peace during polling was 
rejected by the Centre. In fact, her plea went 
unheeded even after she called a statewi¬ 
de bandh on 25 May. 

Secondly, after the elections, she asked the 
i Centre to send a team to look into cases of 
CPI(M) atrocities on TMC workers. But this 
request, too, was initially ignored by Prime 
Minister Atal Behari Vajpayee. In retalia¬ 
tion, Maniata announced the ‘suspension’ of 
the TMC’s support to the Vajpayee govern¬ 
ment, but hastily backtracked once the BJP 
offered to send a non-official team compris¬ 
ing some of the parly’s senior leaders. 

Thirdly, her demand that the state govern¬ 
ment be dismissed has also been rebuffed. 
Not only has the Centre not reacted openly, 
but even the BJP team that toured parts of 
West Bengal and met victims of CPI(M) bru¬ 
tality has fought shy of recommending Presi¬ 
dent’s Rule. 

With the BJP — which has no great liking 


Right now, Mamata’s failure to wring 
favours out of the Centre is being 
viewed as a sign of weakness 


BIMAN BOSE 



V 



for the Marxists — refusing to bolster Mama- 
ta's anti-CPI(M) campaign, the Left Front 
has heaved a sigh of relief, while the TMC, 
the BJP’s political ally, has landed itself in 
some trouble. Already, there are signs of dis¬ 
sension against Mamata’s unilateral .style of 
functioning. TMC chairman Pankaj Baneijee 
has resigned, saying that he wasn’t being 
informed about parly decisions. 

Baneijee says decisions to call a bandh, 
boycott Parliament, withdraw support to the 
Vajpayee government, and the failure to 
strike a deal with the BJP before the pan- 
chayat elections have hurt the party’s image 
and credibility. According to him, the bandh 
call had proved particularly counier- 
prcxiuctive. With party workers trying to 
ensure its success, poll campaigning had suf¬ 
fered badly. "All this has sent an alarming 
signal to the grassroots workers," Baneijee 
told Sunday. 

Baneijee has accused Mamata of stilling 
inner-party democracy and trying to gag 
those who beg to differ. Apparently, not even 
all the MPs get to know what the party’s 
plans are before they are announced by 
Mamata. Bancijee’s resignation (or removal) 
is said to have created resentment. 


"Mamata has no 
programme. No ideal. 
She is interested only in 
immediate gains. She 
doesn’t know what her 
uitimate objective is. 
Right now it seems that 
her one-point objective is 
to capture Writers 
Buildings. But after that?" 


SUBHASH CHAKRABARTY 



"Even if Mamata resoives 
her differences with the 
Congress, her stature is 
iost and she cannot 
regain it. Congress has a 
secuia^democratic 
tradition. Mamata has hit 
this image badly. But 
then new situations 
emerge in politics" 
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JAYALALITHA 


against the caucus around j 
Mamata in Baneijee's 
Assembly constituency in 
south Calcutta. There is also 
considerable disgnintlemcnt 
over the nomination of a par¬ 
ticular candidate for an 
Assembly by-poll, and 
reports of inner-party feuds 
are already coming in from 
Siliguri in north Bengal. 

Saugata Roy of the Con¬ 
gress, who was once close to 
Mamata, says she is "intoler¬ 
ant of others* opinions and 
Pankaj Banerjee’s resigna¬ 
tion is just the tip of the 
iceberg". 

S o where does Mamata 
go from here? It is as yet 
premature to say what turn 
her political fortunes will 
take, but right now her failu¬ 
re to wring favours out of the Centre is being vie¬ 
wed as a sign of weakness. 

The Vajpayee government had, at the time of its formation, 
gone out of its way to please AlADMK supremo Jayalalitha 
by conceding most of her demands, but the package Mamata 
had sought for West Bengal has been placed on the backbur- 
ner. The A-1 status of Calcutta is yet to be officially notified, 
the railway projects which she had been initially promised 
have not materialised, and of late one hears almost nothing 



The VRlpayea government had, at the time of Its 
formation, gone out of Its way to please AlADMK 
supremo Jayalalitha by conceding most of her 
demands, but the package Mamata had sought for 
West Bengal has been placed on the backbumer 

about her 2()-point Bengal Package. 

The growing perception is that Mamata is being ignored 
despite the crucial seven TMC MPs who help prop up the Vaj¬ 
payee government. And one reason why she is being taken for 
granted is that Mamata has itK) little room to manoeuvre. One 
theory is that with the Congress liquidated m the stale and the 
Left Front in command in the rural areas, Mamata has no 
option but to go along with the BJP, at least for the lime being. 

She had always accused the state Congress leadership of 
colluding with the CPl(M). And when the Vajpayee govern¬ 
ment refused to despatch paramilitary forces to the state 
before the panchayat elections, Mamata accused the BJP, loo, 
of having struck a secret deal with the CPl(M). Her allegation 
was prompted by a meeting between BJP leader Prainod 
Mahajan and West Bengal chief minister Jyoii Basu’s son 
Chandan. 

At the moment, there is no way that Mamata can fight the 
BJP as she had once fought the Congress for compromising a 
section of the people’s interest vis-a-vis the CPl(M). Yet, her 
charisma — that winning streak which has brought her this 
far—has much to do with her reputation as a fighter. 

Mamata’s dilemma today is that she doesn’t know whom to 
fight: the CPl(M), the Congress, the BJP, or all three put toge¬ 
ther. For her, it is a difficult choice to make. A wrong move 
now will cost her dearly. • 
MiHtnbhSmnandArtndmmSmrkMfwIthSoumBn 
IkMm/CmIeuttm 


Mamata’s dilemma today is that she doesn’t know 
whom to fight: the CPI(M), the Congress, the BJP, or all 

three put together 
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Ramakrtahna N^gd#: Lok Shaktl'f 


A SET OF SETBACKS 


S elback is the word Ramak- 
rishna Hcgde uses often 
these days in any conversa¬ 
tion which concerns his 
ministry or his political par¬ 
ly. Pragmatic as ever, no one realises bet¬ 
ter than the man-who-could-have-becn 
Prime Minister that nothing really is 
going right for him. Because, while he is 
yet to make an impression as commerce 
minister in Delhi, Lok Shakti, the party 
he presides over, is disintegrating in 
Karnataka. 

"But these setbacks are temporary," 
says Hegde. "I'hey were because of lack 
of coordination. Things will improve." 
That is precisely what industrialists and 
Lok Shakti paitymen are hoping for. "If 
things continue this way, there will soon 
be no Lok Shakti for Hegde to preside 
over and call his shots in Delhi," warns a 


Disaffection within 
the Lok Shakti worries 
Ramakrishna Hegde 


disgruntled Lok Shakti leader. 

Nothing could illustrate this better 
than the thrashing Lok Shakti has receiv¬ 
ed in the by-elections to the legislative 
Assembly last fortnight. While its ally, 
the B JP, won two of the four seats it con¬ 
tested, the Lok Shakti has lost all the 
three seats. 

What was Surprising about Lok Shak¬ 
ti’s miserable performance was that the 
party was regarded as the one which was 
ready to take off. More so because it had 
won three Lok Sabha seats, while its ally 
won 13 more scats not so^long ago. 


While such a defeat would have spurred 
any other party chief info action, Lok 
Shakti activists complain that their presi¬ 
dent has been least tethered. 

"Everyone in the party is demorali¬ 
sed," pi>ints out a Lok Shakti leader on 
condition of anonymity. "Parly workers 
arc getting polarised between the Con¬ 
gress and the BJP. With leaders not tak¬ 
ing up any serious issue against Janata 
Dal’s mismanagement of the state 
government, the workers are drifting 
away." 

BJP state president B.S, Yediyurappa 
feels that the voters are yet to get accusto¬ 
med to the BJP-Lok Shakti alliance. 
This was the reason behind Lok Shakti*s 
dismal performance at the recent 
hustings, he feels. 

But Lok Shakti workers don’t agree 
with the assessment. They argue that 
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H.D. D#v« Qowda: Itogte’s tef# nohw 

though their party’s only asset was Heg- 
de’s charisma, he had refused to cam¬ 
paign for candidates on the ground that 
he had never done so in a by-election 
befoie. ”What else do we have besides 
him," asks one. "He is our one and only 
draw and he was not there when we need¬ 
ed him the most." 

Now they feel that while the BJP 
made gains from Hegde’s image by utili¬ 
sing its well-entrenched network, their 
party was not able to do the same. "We are 
the ultimate losers because we do not 
have a network at the grass-roots level," 
points out the Lok Shakti worker. 

I f the dissatisfaction among workers is 
not enough, the leaders in Lok Shakti 
are beginning to get restless and their dif¬ 
ferences are coming into the open, 
leaders like R.V. Deshpande and Guru- 
padappa Nagamarpalli — who resigned 
as ministers in J.H. Patel’s Cabinet to 
join hands with Hegde just before the 
Lok Sabha elections — now feel they 
arc not being given a say in the affairs of 
the party. Their main grouse is that Heg- 
de’slong-time lieutenant Jeevaraj Alva 
—president of the state unit—is sidelin¬ 
ing them. 

"This is leading to a schism in the par¬ 
ty," says a Lok Shakti functionary. They 
cite the instance of the proposed jathra 
against irregularities in the upper Krish¬ 
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na irrigation project which allegedly 
took place during Hegde’s arch rival 
H.D. Deve Gowda’s reign as chief mini¬ 
ster. "We wanted central investigation 
into the project but Alva has now called 
it off," complains a Lok Shakti leader. 
Meanwhile, Gowda has even written 
and released a book on the issue. 

When Hegde was in Bangalore last 
week, Lok Shakti leaders arrived in the 
city to air their grievances. Hegde’s posi¬ 
tion was: "The heavens have not fallen 

The I4A ShafcU has perforimd 
nriseniWy in the by-election to 
Kwrnatekn'e l^tbial^ 
Assembly. WMMe euch n flefent 
mniM haw imured «ny other 
party chief failo acthm, Lek 
ShahU acIMsIs cemplahi that 
HamahiislHia Hocite was least 
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because wc lost a by-election". He heard 
their grievances and has called a meet¬ 
ing of the party’s executive committee. 
"The defeat was because of lack of coor¬ 
dination and misunderstanding with our 
alliance partner," he said. "This created 
confusion among party workers. These 
will beset right." 

But if Hegde has not been taking an 


active interest in Lok Shakti *s affa^, it ' 
is because, as he says, he wanted "the 
commerce ministry to settle down first. 
There were so many things to be done, 
so many meetings to be held of organisa¬ 
tions. committees, chambers, etc. before 
the Exim policy could be decided upon". 

Unfortunately for Hegde, even that 
has come a cropper. To begin with, he 
removed more number of items from the 
open general licence (OGL) list than 
was thought necessary, thereby irking 
local industries. They complained that 
his move would deny them a level play¬ 
ing field in the face of competition from 
outside. 

"Why don’t they understand that we 
have to remove all restrictions on 
imports as per World Trade Organisa¬ 
tion’s rules in a few years from now," 
points out Hegde. "I selected 348 items 
which will not hurt our exports in any¬ 
way. Tell me, who is importing Kum- 
kum? How will removing it from the 
OGL list hurt manufacturers?" 

He says that the Exim policy is reflect¬ 
ed not in the number of items removed 
but the items which are still on the list. 
"Every bles.sed item has to be removed 
finally," he explains. "What I have done 
is to keep the most important ones for 
the last. Items which arc very important 
from the point of export-import will be 
removed last," Hegde clarifies. 

But then, Hegde had offered a 
customs duty break in his Exim policy 
which had gained him some popularity 
among industrialists. Union finance 
minister Yashwant Sinha, however, 
undid Hegde’s good work by imposing 
an eight per cent duty. "That was a bomb¬ 
shell to both industrialists and to me," 
says Hegde. "It was a setback created 
because of lack of coordination between 
the customs department and the finance 
ministry. The finance minister has 
already reduced the duty to four per cent 
and is also giving other concessions to 
neutralise the remaining four per cent." 

Given the instability that keeps rock¬ 
ing the Vajpayee government, Hegde 
had better overcome his setbacks soon. 
If not, he and his party might just end up 
looking as ineffectual as their threats to 
bring down the J.H. Patel-led Janata Dal 
government in Karnataka. "Unless the 
Janata Dal MLAs take a decision, we 
can’t wish a government away," points 
out Hegde. 

"If he doesn’t, the electorate might 
wi.sh us away," retorts the angry Lok 
Shakti functionary. • 
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_ INDER MALHOTRA __ 

Daimige control 

A,B. Vajpayee tries to rebuild national consensus behind nuclear policy 


angular US-China-Pakistan axis. At the 
meeting of the P-5 in Geneva and the 
UN Security Council in New York, the 
Chinese side was active on behalf of 
Pakistan and supportive of America’s 
hostile attitude which is not shared by 
France, Russia and, even, Britain. That 
Jiang Zemin should personally have 
spoken against Indian nuclear tests 
underscores how seriously the Chinese 



level envoy be sent to Beijing, too? 

The second challenge is the internatio¬ 
nalisation of Kashmir. Gohar Ayub 
Khan’s rejection of any talks with India 
without the presence of "either the UN 
or the US or Japan" shows how despera¬ 
te Islamabad is on this socre. Pakistan is 
very sore that the security council only 
urged bilateral talks on Kashmir bet¬ 
ween India and Pakistan and refrained 


The Prime Minister 
called for a 
closed-door 
meeting of all those 
MPswho have been 
ministers or 
ministers of state in 
theMEA in the past. 
They, by definition, 
are members of 
either the 
Congressdiorof 
theUF 


Rather belatedly 
Prime Minister Atal 
Bchari Vajpayee has 
started taking steps to 
rebuild the national 
consensus behind 
nuclear policy that 
was sadly ruptured in 
the wake of Pokhran-II and Chagai-I. 
But, then, it is better late than never. As a 
first step he called a closed-door meet¬ 
ing of all those MPs who have been mini¬ 
sters or ministers of state in the external 
affairs ministry in the past. They, by defi- 
niuon, are members of either the Con- 
gress(I) or of the various constituents of 
the United Front. 

It needs no great wisdom to know that 
five highly sophisticated nuclear tests 
could not have been conjured up within 
two months. What Vaj payee did was bas¬ 
ed on sustained and systemic hard work 
done over 50 years to which every 
Union government, beginning with 
Jawaharlal Nehru’s, had contributed its 
mite. In fact, among the more thinking 
Congress(I) leaders there is a realisation 
now that both it and the countiy would 
have been better off, if nuclear testing 
had been completed in December 1995, 
when Narasin^a Rao had planned to do 
so. 

If the Congress took a partisan view 
of the nuclear tests, the BJP-led ruling 
coalition must accept a share of blame. 
The saffron storm-troopers claimed 
nuclear achievement as the sole monopo¬ 
ly of the Sangh Parivar and went m an 
orgy of jingoistic and unseemly jubila¬ 
tion. Another error, made by Vaj¬ 
payee himself, was to name China sp^i- 
fically as the main reason for the Indian 
exercise of the nuclear option. 

It is time that all major political part¬ 
ies forget the past and buckle down to 
the task of reviving the consensus that 
has almost always been the hallmark of 
Indian foreign and security policies. 1^- 
liament and the polity need to be united 
in order to cope with two major external 
challenges that the country faces. 

. The ftrst is the re-emergence of the tri- 
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have been offended. Some of the Chine¬ 
se comments have also been offensive. 
Statesmanship lies in ending this 
exchange of invectives and starting the 
damage-limitation process. 

As I write, die Prime Minister’s princi¬ 
pal secretary, Brajesh Mishra, is in 
Moscow to meet Boris Yeltsin and other 
Russian leaders. Jaswant Singh, techni¬ 
cally deputy chairman of the nanning 
Commission but actually Vajpayee’s 
closest confidant on foreign and security 
policies, is busy in New York trying to 
win back estranged friends and influenc¬ 
ing people. A meeting between him and 
the deputy secretary of state. Strobe Tal¬ 
bot, has been riKioted. Should not a high- 


from intervening in these. But the other 
side of the coin is that Kashmir, which 
had never before been mentioned in any 
UN forum since 9 September, 1965, 
when Swaran Singh led a walkout from 
the security council, has reappeared in a 
document of the council. The message 
that India would tolerate no third party 
meddling with Kashmir needs to be ham¬ 
mered home relentlessly to all 
concerned. 

Recent events have also shown that it 
is wrong for PMs to be their own foreign 
ministers. Insiders in New Delhi believe 
that as soon as he is elected to the Rajya 
Sabha, Jaswant Singh will be appoirtti^ 
foreign minister. • 
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How India’s capital is becoming a hell-bole 


ome things defy 
explanation. By any 
standards, Delhi is 
one of the great cities 
I of the world. Its origins date 
I bfiu:kto328BC—that’s if 
y^ discount the theory that 
the events of the Mahabhara- 
ta took place on the banks of 
the Yamuna—and seven cit¬ 
ies have been built and 
rebuilt by such kings and con¬ 
querors as Pnthvi Raj Chau- 
han in 1180 AD to Shahja- 
han in 1638. In 1930, a brand 
new city called New Delhi, 
designed by Sir Edwin 
Lutyens was inaugurated 
next to the historical city, its 
stunning Raj architecture 
making it the most beautiful 
Indian city of its time. 

That was before Indepen¬ 
dence. Then, as capital of the 
Republic of India, Delhi has 
had the best deal of any city 
in the country. Successive 


governments have used zon¬ 
ing regulations to preserve 
the beauty of central and 
south Delhi. And hundreds 
of crores of rupees have been 
poured into its expansion 
and improvement. In 
1980-83 alone, Indira Gan¬ 
dhi spent enough money to 
build two new capitals for 
Punjab and Haryana in spruc¬ 
ing up Delhi for the triple 
whammy of the Asian 
Games, the Non-Aligned 
Sununit and the Common¬ 
wealth meeting. 

Why then has living in 
Delhi become such a 
nightmare? 

The facts speak for them¬ 
selves. A population of over 
12 million p^ple, of which 
one<)uarter live in slums, 
and one-third have no sanita¬ 
ry option but to defecate in 
the open. An endemic shorta¬ 
ge of water and power. Over¬ 


burdened public healthcare. 
An insulated and unconcern¬ 
ed private medicare system. 
Completely inadequate 
public transport. Dozens of 
illegal colonies and millions 
of unauthorised structures. 
Decaying municipal bodies, 
riddl^ with corruption and 
inefficiency. A pollution cri¬ 
sis that is spiralling out of 
control...There is barely any 
sphere of civic life that is not 
decaying. 

For instance, an average 
of 4 to 5 people die on the 
roads of Delhi every day. By 
the middle of May this year, 
762 people had died in 738 
accidents. Deputy commis¬ 
sioner of traffic Mukund 
Upadhyay says the unusual¬ 
ly high accident rate is actual- 
1v b^use of better roads. 
"Speeds are higher in Delhi 
because the roads are wider. 
In every other metro, there is 
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A park In Delhi; The average Delhiite couldn't care less about what makes the Delhi culture, 
or of Delhi’s place among the metro cities 


SO much congestion that it is 
impossible to pick up any 
sp^." It's a logic you can't 
fight against. 

£>elhi also commits the 
highest number of crimes 
against women. While wom¬ 
en in Bombay can take the 
last local train back home at 

1.30 am, it’s dangerous for 
women here to be out after 

7.30 pm. Part of the reason, 
sociologists say, is the regres¬ 
sive and orthodox attitude of 
Jat men towards women, and 
a need among certain cultu¬ 
ral groups to express their 
virility. There is a less con¬ 
tentious reason: some police 
officers say it is also b^ause 
of Delhi’s proximity to 
Haryana and Rajas^an that 
makes it easy for people to 
come across the state bor¬ 
ders, commit crimes in Delhi 
and return. 

The abdication of respon¬ 
sibility runs across essential 
services. 

But, by far, the most urg¬ 
ent priority is pollution. 

"The situation is already so 
bad in Delhi that anybody on 
the roads should be wearing 
a mask," says Anil Aggarwal 
of CSE. "However, no mask 


can protect against tiny 
microns in the air that are coa¬ 
ted with unbumt hydrocar¬ 
bons, that go straight to your 
lungs." Two lakh children in 
Delhi today suffer from bron¬ 
chitis because of this. 

The two main culprits 
according to Aggarwal are 
generators that are used by 
households so commonly in 
Delhi and the petroleum 
ministry. "Delhi is a rich city 
—rich people create their 


A r.lif iiiviow 

1.1180 AD-Lalkot-Qila 
Ra] Pithora 
2.1304 AD -Sir i 
3. 1321 AD* 

T ugh I aka had 

4.1325 AD -Jahanpanah 

5. 1354 AD - Fir07 Shah 
Kotia 

6. 1534 AD - Parana Oi!a 
7.1639 AD- 
Shahjahnnabad 

8. 1931 AD - New Deifii 


own power stations. Who 
gives a damn about the pollu¬ 
tion they add to the city? As 
for the petroleum ministry, it 
is responsible for the supply 
of the worst quality petro¬ 
leum in the country." The 
result: Delhi is racked by 
upper respiratory tract dis¬ 
eases like asthma, lung infec¬ 
tions. throat infections and 
cancer. The most vulnerable 
are the poorest of the poor, 
the elderly and children. 

But the nightmare does 
not end with the traffic on 
unsafe roads or the pollution 
in the hot fetid air. Most cri¬ 
tics of Delhi say that the 
urban problem could be cop¬ 
ed with, were it not for the 
mentality of the capital’s 
inhabitants. 


P eople in Delhi are 
distinguished by 
their cultural rootles¬ 
sness in a far more 
noticeable way than their 
counterparts in other metros. 
"Delhi consists largely of 
residents — not of citizens 
who would have an umbili¬ 
cal cord of empathy with the 
city," says Pavan Verma, 
author of The Great Indiati 


THE HIST 


iifHCBmnivBD" 

vlndraprasth^the , 
lagendaiyc}t)^th^ 1 
MahaUwral^ltbulltliy 
Maya Qanavtin the 
.western bank of the 
Yimuna, where the 
MbanaQIla now stands. 

328 DC 


• Raja Dhulloo builds his 
capitai at the site off the 
ridge (about 8 km from 
Qutab Minar), after whom 
the name‘Dilli’ is 
acquired. 

4TH CENTURY AD 

• Chandragupta ll’s Delhi 
is located towards the 
southern part of 
present*day Delhi. 



1191 • 

• Qutabiuddiia)pMk,the 
alavwotmmwmrof 
Mohammad OHsuri . 
capturesObWCThis is 
the beghming of the OMhi 
SuNanata. 


1208. 

• QutabuddlnAibak. 
becomes the flrsl8uMli|^''^ 
ofOMbi. 

128e-i28D 


• Mui&udinrKhil|l ; 
succeeds the Soltah^^ 
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UCAL EVOLUTION OF DELHI 



f, 



QuMnVteloria 


of Mhi from tho Steve 
OynMty. 

1526 

«BattteofPanIpatThe 
te^nning of Mughal rule. 

law 

• Hon^un succeeds 

Bab^ 

1608^1627 

• Jehangir.sonof Akbar, 
shifts the capital to 
Lahore. 

1638 

• Shahjahan moves the 
capital tMck to Delhi. 
Shahjahanabad is built 

1739 

• Nadir Shah defeats 
Mohammad Shah at 
Panipat and enters Delhi. 
After a massacre, he 
carries away the 
celebrated i^acock 

k throne and the Kohlnoer 
■diamond. 

H57‘1788 

Hwlmn adventurer 
HpKl Shah Abdali and 
Kliucoess#^ . 
Khaimmidl^ Alam 
^kthee||i|^ 


1883 

• Seindtea are defeated 
by General Lake of the 
East India Company. Col. < 
Ochtef Lony is app^nted 
bathe coffl^ny aethe 
m Resident of Delhi. 

1858 

• Civil government is 
Installed In Delhi. British 
Crown assupies 
governance of India from . 
the East India Company : j ^ 

1863 

• The first meeting of the \ 
Municipal Commission is 
held on 23 April. The city 
is at this time confined to 
an area of two square 
miles and 1.21 lakh 
InhabNwits. 



Mohammad TuglMk 


1870-1873 

• Raihliysars 
introduced. Rajputana 
State Railways start 
trains between Delhi and 
Bombay. 

1877 

• Queen Victoria is . 
proclaimed Empress of 
India at the Delhi Durbar. 

1911 

• On 12 December, King 
George V, Emperor of the 


British Eb|ptre« proclaims 
hisqpcidten to move the 
capRafc^diafrom 
CalcuMback to Delhi. 

1912 ; 

• Delhi becomes the seat 
of the British government 
in India. 

1925 

/ 

• New Delhi Municipal 
Committee is constituted. 

1030 

• Lutyen’s New Delhi 
Inaugurated. Population 
of Delhi: 8 lakh. 

1047 

• Partition and 
independence of India. 
Delhi absorbs largest 
influx of refugee 
migrants. 



Ninth Asian Qemes 


ImHnOandiil 

1957 

• Delhi becomes a Union 
Territory. 

1958 

• The first municipal 
elections held. Delhi 
Municipal Corporation 
comes into extetence on 
7 April. 

1962 

• First Master Plan for 
Delhi approved. 

1982 

• Ninth Asian Games is 
held. 

1984 

• Anti-Sikh riots break 
out after Mrs Indira 
Gandhi's assassination. 

1985 

• National Capital Region 
(NCR) Planning Board 
Act passed. 

1987 

• Interim Development 
Plan 2001 National 
Capital Region prepared. 
Second Master Plan for 
Delhi updated upto 2001. 

1998 

• Full statehood status? 
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Middle Class, 'Those who 
live in ihe city use it as a 
means to an end. Cities die 
when this happens." 

Verma believes that in the 
midst of this cultural barren¬ 
ness (excluding those pin¬ 
nacles of cultural excellence 
that bind together a small 
elite), there is a "new, other 
culture burgeoning in the 
capital, which is entirely 
restricted to want- 
fulfilment. irrespective of 
means or community". 

Even marketing giants 
have latched onto the nuan¬ 
ces of the characteristic Del- 
hiite. Peter Stok, Essar cell¬ 
phone’s chief of marketing, 
for instance, talks about the 
experience of launching the 
cellular service in Delhi. 
"Everybody expected Bom¬ 
bay to grow faster and Delhi 
to be a larger market. Just the 
opposite happened." Cell¬ 
phones (the latest ‘status 



Chandni Chowk: While women in Bombay can take the last local train back home at 1.30 am, ii\ 
be out after 7.30 pm 


THE STATE OF BASIC SERVICES IN TH 


WAnR 

Need: 3,200 million litres per day 
(mid) 

Supply: 2,700 mid 

Shortfall: 500 million litres per day. 

Eettmated requbement by 2001: 

4,030 MLD. 

D espite having the country’s 

highest per capita water supply, 
a large number of Delhiites line 
up outside water tankers to meet 
their needs. This summer, several areas of 
the city have had no municipal water supply 
at all, for days on end. 

The city receives the lion’s share of water 
from the Upper Ganga Canal, the Yamuna 
river, and the West Yamuna Canal. The 
proposed 1976 water distribution settlement 
remains unresolved betweq) the four states 
in the Yamuna basin (Rajasthan, Haryana, 
UP and Himachal Prade^) and Delhi. 
Current demand is met by bullying state 
governments to pan with larger shares of 
their water entitlements. 



This dimmer, sqversi areas of 
the city have had no 
municipal water supply at all, 
for days on end 


POWER 

Mhi’s peak power requiremeirt: 

2,400 MW per day 
Power tenerated; 1,800 MW per 
day (Delhi Vidyut Board's power 
plants generate only 300 MW; 
another 1,500 MW comes from the 
northern grid) 

Shortfall: 600 MW per day at the 
least. 

E xperts project that by 2001, Delhi 
will 178 per cent more power 
than it consumed in 1991. S^ib 
Singh Verma's promise of 
resolving the power crisis that rocked the 
city last month within the next 48 hours 
spoke volumes of his understanding or 
interest in Delhi’s power problem. 

The CM's pet answer to the powo’ crisis 
is that tomorrow (meaning two years hence) 
when several power projects become 
operational, Delhi will actually have surplus 
power. Power cuts in Delhi have a lot to do 
with the distribution system. Verma will 
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gadget' then) were initially 
lapped up faster in Delhi, but 
Bombay now has more 
subscribers. 

"Delhi seems to be domi¬ 
nated by the north Indian 
Punjabi culture," laughs 
Stok, an expatriate. A little 
more spending on the good 
things of life, a little louder 
conversation in the restau¬ 
rants. Stok sees the Delhi 
consumer as an exciting mar¬ 
keting challenge. The Del- 
hiite, according to him, 
wants the latest models, the 
latest colours. "But we have 
a payment problem for the 
cellular service in Delhi. It's 
difficult to get your money 
out of people once the go(^s 
have been delivered," says 
Stok ruefully. 

Interestingly, the "D/7// ka 
Punjabi" theory has enough 
takers amongst the Dilli- 
wallahs themselves. K.T.S. 
Tulsi, a senior advocate with 



Pavan Verma; Those who 
live in Delhi use it as a 
means to an end. Cities die 
When this happens" 

the Supreme Court who has 
taken up several causes for 
the city, believes that Delhi 
represents the true Punjabi 
culture more than anywhere 
else. "Punjabis are go- 
getters—they want to advan¬ 


ce whether there is any space 
or not—even if it means 
stepping on each other. And 
there is greater incentive for 
the Punjabi to push here," 
says TuLsi. 

Noted TV personality, 

Vi nod Dua, agrees that the 
mass influx of migrants from 
Pakistan contributed to the 
acquisitive, exhibitionist cul¬ 
ture. "But my parents settled 
here post-Partition as well, 
rd like to believe we've 
been a public-spirited fami¬ 
ly." It is not just the Punjabis 
who are exhibitionists, he 
says. "I live in Civil Lines. 
Have you seen a haniya wed¬ 
ding here?" 

The average Dclhiite, 
however, couldn't care le.ss 
abi)ut what makes the I3elhi 
culture, or of Delhi’s place 
among the metro cities. 
"Delhi is on fire, yes. It's bla¬ 
zing hot," complains Supar- 
na Basu, a medical student 


APITAL; AN OVERVIEW 





more power than it consumed in 1991 



so per cent of Delhi’s population lives in unsewered 
areas Kke slums, squatter settlements etc. 


have to tevarap the entire netwoik. Delhi 
today has a transmission and distribution 
loss rate of nearly 54 percent (the national 
average is 21.13 per cent). 

SEWAGE 

SmasftfMMratod: 2.180 mid per 
day 

AvaiMMIa ittwiga tfMbMnt 


capacity: 1.290 mid 
Treatad/untraaM waste water, 
fnckidteg sewaga, fkmiiig 
Yamuna through AnUmi 2,650 mid. 


T W are a total of 19 drains in 
Delhi. Of these, three discharge 
into the Agra canal, one into 
downstream Yamuna and 14 into 
the Delhi segment of the river. More than 
2,000 million litres of sewage and industrial 


effluents flow into the river every day. 
Among other things, they contain 200 
tonnes of BOD (biological oxygen demand 
that is a measure of organic pollutants 
including things like faecal matter) and 160 
tonnes of suspended solids. This is through 
11 mo/7/roreddrains. 

50 per cent of Delhi's population lives in 
unsewered areas like slums, squatter 
settlements, unauthorised colonies, rural 
villages, etc. 
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A disco in Delhi: The exaggerated lifestyle of the nouveau-riche Punjabi culture 


who has lived all her life in 
the capital city. "But I like 
this city. People are really 
cool here...people in Bom¬ 
bay have no privacy at all." 
Supama has seen little of the 
rest of India (though she’s 
been abroad), but is certain 
that there couldn't be any bet¬ 
ter place. 

Others like Bala Kaul, 
who has lived in Delhi all her 
life, are completely frustrat¬ 
ed with the way the city func¬ 
tions. "Wc have a water pro¬ 
blem in Vasant Kunj. Every¬ 
body has found their own 
solutions by putting booster 
pumps, poaching on the 
main lines...this is a selfish, 
self-centred city." 

T here are reasons for 
this. Noted sociolog¬ 
ist Andre Bctcillc say 
the city has no cohe¬ 
rent, civic ethos. "No one has 


set any standards in this city. 
Bombay and Calcutta have 
had a basic civic culture that 
includes a stable middle 
class prepared to take part in 
and build civic institutions." 


A city, to grow roots, 
according to Beteille, needs 
much more than just an 
upwardly mobile middle- 
class. "You need outstand¬ 
ing people with a strong 
moral conscience — people 
who take pride in the city, 
build institutions, define 
what life in the city is all 
about." 

But why has Delhi not 
grown a civic conscience? 

Sociologist Yogendra 
Singh has an interesting theo¬ 
ry on the roots of the acquisi¬ 
tive and self-centred Del- 
hiile. Unlike other metros, 
Delhi, he says, has centuries- 
old history of being anchor¬ 
ed around political power. 

In a pre-industri^, feudal 
society the GuJJars, Jats and 
Chauhans were both the soci¬ 
al elite and the political 
power centre. With the Tur¬ 
kish invasion, these feudal 
caste anchorages gave way 
to new power centres. And in 
a society where the state was 
so closely related to culture, 
a new cultural elite also 
began to emerge. 

With the coming of the 
Mughal empire, however, 
things moved at a much 
faster pace. It was an era nota¬ 
ble for its great cultural revi¬ 
val and diversification. And 
it was during this period that 
the cultural elite came into 
their own and peaked— 


including native amsts and 
artisans. But Delhi has never 
had much breathing time. 
Before this culture could set 
in and harden, there was a 
change yet again with the 
coming of the British. Delhi 
regressed as traditional craft, 
musical gharanas and folk 
theatre declined. 

Yet, there was a certain 
cultural continuity. The 
same people who were patro¬ 
nised by the Turkish courts, 
shifted to the Mughal dur¬ 
bars. The same people later 
began to learn English when 
they shifted allegiance to the 
British. They went to 
England, studied law and joi¬ 
ned the East India Company 
as factors (agents who help¬ 
ed exports). They got into 
factories, textiles and, later, 
steel. It is this class that later 
joined the Indian National 
Congress. This was a culture 
in equilibrium—of the class 
that had clung onto the apron 
of the British empire. 

It was disturb^ by Parti¬ 
tion. The exodus of refugees 
from West Pakistan (largely 
Punjabis), came with a tre¬ 
mendous sense of loss, of 
having being uprooted. 
Becaqse of an inherent resili¬ 
ence and business acumen, 
they settled well in India. (In 
contrast, the largely Bengali 
East Pakistanis who were 
not interested in trade or busi- 



A roadside In Old Delhi: In a city where over 12 
million people live, one quarter live in slums, and 
one third in unsanitary conditions 
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Successive 
governments have 
used zoning 
regulations to 
preserve the beauty 
of central and 
south Delhi. And 
hundreds of crores 
of rupees have 
been poured into 
its expansion and 
improvement 


VWOOOUAnVjouniaM) 

*LHe is organised in this city 
around cisarly-demarcated, 
closeiy*guarded and exciusive 
cirdas. Try asidng a member of 
nc {India internationai Centre] to 
attend a coddHHrt In Jama 
Maalkil’ 


ness, and wanted govern¬ 
ment jobs, or avenues into 
teaching or writing, could 
not find their bearings in 
India.) 

"The nouveau-riche Pun¬ 
jabi culture then fits into a 
certain pattern. The exagge¬ 
rated style of living mani¬ 
fests the need to reassure 
yourself that you have 
arrived," says vSingh. "This is 
a city dominated by a need to 
make money fast. And in the 
absence of an industrial cul¬ 
ture, here money is made by 
necessarily cutting comers 


and making ‘adjustments’. 
The term ‘consultant’ is a 
euphemism for brokerage." 
The absence of a civic consci¬ 
ence is a natural fallout. 

This is then, perhaps, 
what is so strangely peculiar 
to the Delhi culture. That 
unlike Bombay’s no- 
nonsense approach to life, 
Calcutta’s back-slapping 
familiarity, Madras’ stiff 
upper-lip—this culture 
takes no getting used to. It 
simply sucks you in. The 
"free-for-all", each to him¬ 
self way of life is infectious. 



Sonal Mansingh: "I’ve 
found Delhi as creatively 
stimulating as any other 
city" 


DELHI: UP CLOSE AND PERSONAL 


T hey have been the 
pride of Delhi. But are 
Aq^proudotDeihiTOr 
do they also feel that 
their city Is dying? Some of 
Delhi’s eminent citizens— 
artistes, activists and cultural 
harbingers—on the capital city 


/UNMIMJIOMN (Sated MMihnl 

"In Delhi, I am not 100 par cant 
aureofmy 

audlence...sometlmes I havafUt 
IHre winding up everything and 
going home. I wonder why I Ihre 
here., jnaybe because the 
climate suits my IratrumanL" 




ANUMOUniVM. 

IFmf ntiwiBiitalh tl 

*Wedo not even Jbiowwhat’s in 
the air of Delhi. The mbiletry of 
environment and the Delhi 
government are literally 
handJn^ve In a murderous 
conspiracy of silence; to Mil 
people by ignorance." 





KNUSMWANTSMGHdVrilarand 

c ela wH l it) 

"The rich in Delhi will always find 
new ascapa routes. They 
shouMnl have proUema living 
dwir Insulated Uvea. Theonly 
solution is a real epktomie which 
win wipe half its population ouL 
Leaving me out* 



BURRY JOHN (nNrirepanan) 

"In the 70a, Delhi was quiet and 
provInciaL It is somewhat of a 
cultural desert today. But I’ve 
chosen not lo move to Bofflbey. I 
sUH love DeOd’s monuments, the 
wide roads, the petto, even tee 
climate.* 
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The Calcutta skyline: A civic nightmare only a few years ago, it is today rated as the 
most livable metro in the country 


Unlike Bombay’s 
no-nonsense 
approach to life, 
Calcutta’s 
back-slapping 
familiarity and 
Madras’ stiff 
upper-lip—the 
Delhi culture takes 
no getting used to. 
It simply sucks you 
in 


A ccording to sociolog¬ 
ists like Imtiaz 
Ahmed, this is an 
evolutionary pro¬ 
cess in the life of a city. Delhi 
will grow out of its reckless 
adolescence. Dilip Biswas, 
chairman of the Central Pol¬ 
lution Control Board, 
believes things are already 
moving in the right direc¬ 
tion. People are beginning to 
get concerned about the state 
of Delhi and action is being 
taken. 


Kiran Bedi, Delhi’s con¬ 
troversial cop, shares this 
optimism. "In this city, eve¬ 
ryone is a law unto himself. 



Andre Betellle: "No one 

has set any standards in 
this city. You need 
outstanding people with a 
strong moral conscience" 


Everybody breaks the law 
with the same impe¬ 
riousness. How can you 
expect the poor traffic consta¬ 
ble to enforce the law—he 
does not know who be is 
checking and how ‘power¬ 
ful’ the person may turn out 
to be. Hand over enforce¬ 
ment to people with integrity 
and allow them to work. 
Things can change in no 
time," Bedi says. 

Not everyone agrees. Anil 
Aggarwal has little faith that 


THE WORL 


AIRPOUUnON 

D elhi has enjoyed 
the distinction of 
being the world’s 
fourth most 

polluted city (in terms of 
suspended particulate matter, 
SPM, in the air) for some years 
now. It is estimated that about 
3,000 metric tonnes of air 
pollutants are emitted every 
day in Delhi. The major 
sources are; 

■ Vehicular emissions; 67 
percent 


■ Coal-based tbeimal power 



3,000 metrte tonn«$of 
poHutantaimemitta^ 
every in Delhi 
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RUPINOERSHARMA 


RUPINfXRSHARMA 


Delhi is racked by upper respiratory 
tract diseases like asthma, lung 
infections, throat infections and 
cancer. The most vulnerable are the 
poorest of the poor, the elderly and 
children 



K.T.S. Tulsi: ‘Punjabis 
want to advance whether 
there is any space or not' 



Imtiaz Ahmed: According 
to him, Delhi will grow 
out of its recklessness 


D’S FOURTH MOST POLLUTED CITY 


plants: 13 per cent 

■ Industrial units; 12 per cent 

■ Domestic: 8 per cent 

The major pollutants are 
sulphur dioxide, oxides of 
nitrogen, SPM, respirable 
particulate matter (size less 
than 10 microns), lead and 
carbon monoxide. Of^ese, 
the main culprit is SPM which 
is five times more than the 
average critical standards set 
by the WHO. 

The Centre for Science and 
Environment estimates that 
9,859 people died prematurely 
in 1995 due to ambient SPM in 
the air(as compared to 7,491 
deaths in 1991-92). 

What is more lethal is the 
cm&s\onofsma}lpdiiicu]aJ(As 
—from 10 to 2.5 microns— 
which are increasing 
significantly due to rapid 
growth in the transport sector. 


WATBI 

POLLUTION 


T oe city is the 

Yamuna's biggut 
(Mllujer.The 
effluents flowing 
into die river every day 



The effluents flowirtg into the Yamuna every day comptiM 
of municipal and industrial wastes 


comprise of municipal and 
industrial wastes. Upstream cf 
Wazitabad, the dissaved 
oxygen (DO) level is 7.J.mg 
per litre and biochemical 
oxygen demand (BOD) level 
is 2.3 mg/l (as monitored by 


theCentral Pollution Contnd 
Board), whereas downstream 
atOkhta,dieDOtevel 
declines to 1.3 mgd with BOD 
atl6mg/l. 

This indict considerate 
deterioration in water quality 


in the stretch due to discharge 
of sewage and industrial 
effluents. The stretch between 
Wazirabad and Okhia is 
designated as being, at best, of 
"bathing quality standard” by 
government officials. The 
coliform count at Wazirabad 
is 8,306/100 ml whereas at 
Okhia it increases to 
3,29,312/100 ml, as against 
prescribed standards of 
300/100 ml. 

What is mote dangerous, 
however, is the presence of 
undetected and untreated 
pesticide residues in water. 
These pesticides, patlktulatiy 
endosulfan, have been found 
in raw and treated water 
samples analysed by the 
CPCB. The board insists that 
the total concentration of 
pesticides is within die limits 
pre$crU)ed by the Bureau of 
Indian Standards. However, 
according to the BIS, there 
should ideally be no pesticides 
in potable water. There is, 
however, a 'permissible' limit 
of 1,000 nanogrammes per 
litre. 

Environmentalists say 
diese ingested pesticides, in 
whate^ quantity, are slow 
poisons which manifest 
themselves in die long run in 
numerous illnesses. 
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An aerial view of the 
capital: Although 
hundreds of crores of 
rupees have been poured 
into its expansion and 
improvement, living in 
Delhi has become a 
nightmare 


Deputy 

commissioner of 
traffic Mukund 
Upadhyay says the 
unusually high 
accident rate is 
actually b a i ^ p of 
better 

"Speeds are higher 
in Delhi because 
the roads are wider" 



' Everybody breaks the 
law with the same 
imperiousness" 




OIUP BISWAS 
Believes that things' 
are already moving in 
the right direction 



The CM’S pet answer 
Is that tomorrow 
Delhi wilt actually have 
surplus-power 


' Here money Is made 
by necessarily cutting 
comers and making 
adjuatments" 


the city will be able to 
resolve its pollution pro¬ 
blem. "It is already the most 
toxic city in the world. Noth¬ 
ing is going to change in this 
city. Does any government 
have the spunk to take 
drastic, unpopular decisions 
which will take away huge 
vote-banks in the next 
elections?" 

The priority, according to 
him, is to import the best- 
quality fuel and control adul¬ 
teration. According to him, 
we should go a step further. 
"Perhaps we also need to be 
the first in the world to think 
of a battery-scooter," he says. 

Even so, the physical dam¬ 
age done to Delhi may be 
reversible. Pittsburg, the 
steel city, was enveloped in 
smog in the 60s. Today, it is 
one of the cleanest cities in 
North America. Calcutta, a 
civic nightmare only a few 
years ago, is today rated as 
the most livable metro in the 
country. 

But does reviving a city 
consist merely of better 
roads and more hospital 
beds? To paraphrase Sahir, 
"Jinhe naaz he Oilli par woh 
kahan hainT • 
Ch l t NM fhaO9umtlli^/N0w 
Dmm§ 
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ow that the 
Raveena Tan- 
.1 don and Nipu- 
nika to 

mention 
Pooja Batra) 
episodes ire behind him, 
Akshay Kumar has returned 
to liis first love. No, we don’t 
mean that he has had a tear¬ 
ful reunion with Ayesha Jhul- 
ka. Akshay, for those who 
are still interested, has gone 
back to sport in a major way. 
He doesn’t have too many 
movies on the floor these 
days, and all his spare time is 
spent working out in the 
gym. Jogging on the beach, 
practising martial art- 
s...Well, we suppose you get 
the picture. 

Perhaps Kumar has final¬ 
ly understood that a punch¬ 
ing bag is far better than a 
girlfriend. If you sock it one, 
it doesn’t hit back. 


f rumours are 
anything to 
go 

star daughter 
will soon be 
making her 
debut in the movies. Her 
name is Rinki and she is the 
offspring of Rajesh Khanna 
'i and Dimple Kapadia, and 
* younger sister to Twinkle. 

The first anyone heard of 
Rinki was when Akhri 
Mughal, the film which is to 
launch Abhishek Bachchan, 
was being cast. Those in the 
know insisted that Rinki — 
who is currently studying 
abroad—was being conside¬ 
red for the female lead, but 
director J.P. Dutta denied 
this strenuously. 

Now the industry grapevi¬ 
ne has it that Rinki is being 
considered for a number of 
movies, and will be signed 
up pretty soon. 

As they say, you can keep 
the film industry away from 
star kids, but you can’t keep 
f. star kids away from the film 
I industry. 



the Khan family, but everyo¬ 
ne is very, very tight-lipped 
about the entire episode — 
presumably to save both 
families frx)m 

embarras.sment. 


should tell all 
the.se putative 
pop stars that 
^jSpjr they should 
stick to doing 
what they know best (sing) 
and leave all that gyrating to 
the .stars — after all, not eve¬ 
rybody has it in them to be a 
Shweta Shetly or an Alisha 
Chinai. 

It is positively embarras¬ 
sing, for instance, to see 
Hema Sardesai execute a 
bump-and-grind routine, fat 
hips et al. It is quite easy to 
forget — as you see her 
heave and pant to keep up 
with the choreographer — 
that hers is the voice that 
charmed us so comprehen¬ 
sively with A wara Bhanwre. 

Perhaps, in the future, 
Hema can hire Kajol to per¬ 
form in the video and stick to 
playback. That would give 
her audience the best of both 
worlds. • 



he youngest 
Khan brother, 
Sohail, has 
stolen 

march over 
his siblings, 
Salman and Arbaaz. While 
both Salman and Arbaaz 
have been planning August 
weddings (with Somy Ali 
and Malaika Arora. respec¬ 
tively), Sohail has gone right 
ahead and eloped with his 
long-time girlfriend. She 
was, apparently, being marri¬ 
ed off against her wishes to 
Tanya Deol’s brother, so the 
young lovers had no option 
but to go in for a runaway 
wedding. 

Now, the new bahu is 
ensconced in the bosom of 































They’re 

DIFFERENT 


|■|■||||■ In the year 
of the 

Titanic, it could turn out 
to be the clash of the titans 
— a confrontation of the 
hot and the intense. 
Director Raj Kumar 
Santoshi has signed both 
Aamir and Shah Rukh 
Khan in a forthcoming 
Film. 

Coup of sorts? 
Obviously, but what 
would be interesting is 
how the shoots go: 

Shah Rukh's spontaneity 
against Aamir's practis^ 
perfection. The suspense 
is killing and, going by 
trends, the actual 
shooting may turn out to 
be more interesting than 
the film. 



J MALI 



Neuter 

PUNCH 

■■Hjllllll Only 
HHHI Khaimar 
could have thought oT it. 
The suspended Bombay 
municipal commissioner 



KlialfiMHr: tnily orIglMl 


has been working with 
five eunuchs, one of them 
a post-graduate, to rescue 
girls trapped in the city’s 
brothels, "A journalist 
told me about them,” he 
said. "They were tired of 
begging and eager for a 
new life." So he got one of 
them a job in a financial 
institution and also put 
them on to something big. 
"Most aggressive men are 
shy of fighting a eunuch. 
And they make excellent 
companions for the girls 
while escorting them 
back home," he said. 
Weird, crazy logic but 
Khaimar’s confident. 

Men have been known to 
be ‘Bobbiied’ by their 
wives or lovers, but 
getting slugged by 
eunuchs can be the 
ultimate neutering 
experience. 


True 

ARTIST 

HIIIIIIBII It’s hard 
HHH keeping a 
true artist away tom his 
work. Satish Gujral has 
turned his medical trip to 
Australia into an 
opportunity to hold his 
first ever exhibition in 


Kangaroo-land. On 
display will be works 
from his personal 
collection, which are rare. 
The exhibition will span 
over two months, 
beginning this month, as 
long as Gujral is himself 
there. 

You can be sure diat the 
Kangaroos will be as 
kicked as Gujral fans are 
back home. 
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Comptfed by AMANDA KAMAL SEN 



Queen of hearts 


^ WII*on: calling a day 


LONG RUN 




It’s tough 
deciding 
when to call it a day. 

Shiny Wilson, who quit 
international athletics 
recently, said, "I was 
caught in two minds,..just 
couldn’t finalise it." But 
she did, finally, at age 33, 
wanting to "give 
something back to the 
sport" that had given her a 
lot. The track star, who is 
a public relations officer 
with FCI, now wants to 
start a sports academy 
with husband Wilson 
Cherian, a former 
swimming ace. 

Any regrets? Two. 

One, she didn't have a 
personal coach when she 


was young and 
developing as an athlete. 
And two, the still rankling 
memory of her 
disqualification in the 
Seoul Asiad. She was 
honest about her rivalry 
with sprint queen P.T. 
Usha. "We are good 
friends off the track," she 
said. "Usha had Nambiar 
[as coach]. Before 1991, 
she used to beat me 
hollow. I started beating 
her after I got 
Hargobind." That’s 
rivalry no doubt, but 
Shiny was class 
personified. 

Consider her comeback 
after motherhood — 
not many can. 


“ She too is 
a stunner, 
right? But as long as 
the focus is not on 
cleavage, Alisha 
Chinai doesn’t mind 
being called the Indian 
Madonna. In Calcutta 
recently, on the first 
leg of her four-city 
promotion tour for her 
new album Om: The 
Inner Voice, Baby 
Doll Alisha insisted 
that unlike Madonna, 
she hasn’t gone 
spiritual. "Om is a 
dance and romance 
album," she said, then 
joked that Madonna 
might have borrowed 
the Om symbol for her 
album Ray Of Light 
from her song Om. "I 
conceived and wrote 
my song Om almost 
two years ago. 

Maybe 

we’re spiritually 
connected. 


Allata antf Madonm 
(•bov«): aphTHttally 
eonnaelwl? 


Even if they aren’t, 
it doesn’t mattar.lt 
was sizzling hot 
outside, but Ali^ had 
the crowd in a frenzy. 
Psychedelic it was— 
strobe lights and 
dazzling couture in 
black, gold, saffron 
and white. So sing on, 
lady, you have our 
hearts swaying to your 
beat. 

















Heart 

to 

Heart 






INVESTIGATION 


Rnding$attlie 
Central Forensic 
Science 
Laboratoiy, 
Calciitta,backDr 
DhaniRam 
Baniah’sclainis 
of a pig-heart 
transplanLWili 
the state of 
Assam continue 
to persecute 
himTOrwilihebe 
recognised as a 
medical pioneer? 



‘Xenotransplant 
research Is both 
challenging and 
essential. We have to 
overcome the problem 
of acute shortage of 
human donors for heart 
transplant" 


T Wiis part of the pig-heart-transplant saga begins at the Central Forensic Science 
Laboratory (CFSL), Calcutta. It is here that a vital missing link in the controversy 
al xenotransplantation case involving Dr Dhani Ram Baruah of Assam, is to be 
found. According io Sunda y *s sources, the CFSL completed its tests and despatch¬ 
ed its findings to the Guwahati Forensic Science Laboratory (GFSL) in December 
1997. Since then, the GFSL has been sitting silently on the report. It is obvious that the 
CFSL report is being kept under wraps while a strategy is being chalked out in As.sam *s cor¬ 
ridors ofpower. 

The reason: the CFSL report concludes that the tissues of A (patient) and B (organs 
found in pkcstic hag near the patient) belong to the .same human being, i.e. Punio Saikia; 
and the t issues ofC (organs said to he transplantedfrom pig to human) match with D (the pig). 

In other words: a xenotramplantation had taken place at the Dhani Ram Baruah Heart 
Institute and Research Centre, Sonapur. So, if not proved otherwise, this would mark a 
major medical breakthrough as r/zf'patient lived for seven days with a pig’s heart —the long¬ 
est that any adult anywhere in the world has survived with an animal heart. 

The revelation provides an intriguing twist to the tale of the great medical muddle/mar¬ 
vel of our times. But what happens next? 

By the look of things, the subsequent acts of this power play could unfold in any of the 
many ways: 

• The state of Assam ', re.spondent in the case against the doc tor, acknowledges the fact 
that the Kenotransplant was performed, but sticks to its guns in the case: that the institute 
was not registered as required under the Transplantation of Human Organs Act, 1994, and 
that the transplant resulted in the death of the patient. 

• The state of A ssam uses post-mortem reports (till now undisclo.sed) to try and prove that 
the doctor implanted the pig organs into the patient's body al ter he died. By this, the case (of 
transplantation and culpable homicide not amounting to murder) against the doc falls 
through, hut he is defamed and, probably, debarred. 

• The state of Assam strikes a deal with the petitioner (Dr Baruah) and withdraws the case. 
• Dr Baruah is charge-sheeted, the drama shifts to the courtroom. 

To probe these probabilities, and to take a closer look at the enigma called Dr Dhani 
Ram Baruah, Sunday travelled to Guwahati and Sonapur. Putting the pieces of this drama 
in real life together, the dominant theme that emerged was that of: Ek Doctor Ki Maut. 

The Man 


S peeding along NH-37, eyes fmnly to the left, you suddenly spy it. Way above the lush 
green fields, and nestled among the overgrown bushes on a hilltop is the fast-fading 
yellow signboard: Dhani Ram Baruah Heart Institute and Research Centre, Sonapur, 
Kamrup. 

You turn off from the highway (exactly 29 kins from the Guwahati High Court), hit a 
stretch of kutcha road and start your ascent. It’s rained last night and so the car can’t go 
beyond a particularly muddy stretch. You get off and make your winding way up, till you 
take a sharp turn and are confronted by...Dr Dhani Ram Baruah. 

He is a frailer version of the photographs splashed in newspapers in January 1997 (he’s 
lost 8 kilos since ihen). The first thing you notice is his green surgical gear. Time, you reali¬ 
se, stands deathly still in this isolated comer of the world. For the doctor has not dissected 
anything apart from memories of his misfortunes over the last 18 months. He has been jailed 
for 40 days, his hospital has been burnt down, electricity lines snapped, telephone lines cut, 
water supply destroyed, security guards posted by the late Hiteswar Saikia taken away, his 
ties with the outside world severed, his work brought to a grinding halt. Today, Dr Dhani 
Ram Bamah has nothing to do. He has no patients to treat, no resources for research. Survi¬ 
val is a constant stmggle, living a distant dream. 

"All I had wanted was to create the best cardiac care institute in this part of India and to 
later turn this into the first xenotransplantation centre in the world...But now, they’ve 
destroyed everything." 

Sitting alone, amidst the ruins of his research work. Dr Dhani Ram Baruah has seen it all. 
Baruah was bom in March 1950, in a small village of Nagaon in Assam, to a farmer’s fami¬ 
ly. "My mother, who was completely illiterate, used to tell me stories at night about doctors 
in medical colleges who would remove diseased intestines and put in monkey’s intestines. I 
was fascinated and decided that 1 must become a doctor," he recounts. 

After completing his course at the Dibrugarh Medical College, he practised for a year in 
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"We have 
no plan 
to harass 
Dhani Ram 
Baruah" 


Q: How does the government view the Dhani Ram Baruah controversy? 

A: We are not against Baruah. Actually, the Dhani Ram Baruah Institute is not 
a registered institute. As per the Human Transplantation Act, which was 
adopted by the Parliament and also by our Assembly in 1995. no institute can 
perform any operation relating to any organ transplantation unless it is 
registered by competent authorities. So, we are just following the law. 

Q: Was a gazette notification issued regarding the Assam Assembly 
adopting this Act? 

A: Yes, agazette notification was published in 1997...no 1996. in the month of 
February. 

Q: But this was a xenotransplant, which is not covered by the 
Transplantation Act. 

A: No, no, but to implant pig's heart, he has to remove the human organ first. 
Any removal/transplantation of any part or organ is not permissible under this 
section ot law. So how can he just go ahead and do it? Also, there is no staff, 
and no adequate facilities in the Dhani Ram Bamah hospital. 

Q: Have you been to the hospital? 

A: No, 1 have not visited it. but I have seen it from the highway. 

Q: So, your conclusion is based on the observations of your team of experts? 
A: Yes. And when our investigative team went to the institute, Baruah 
denied that hc had planted pig heart, but 



"We had no plan to catch Dhani 
Ram Baruah... we have no plan to 
harass Dhani Ram Baruah, we are 


said that he had plans to implant pig hc;irt later { 7'hat, oj 
course, w as before 3J December, I^>96.) 

Q; There is a feeling that Baruah has fallen victim to a 
professional conspiracy hatched by local doctors. 

A: No, no there is.po conspiracy. 1 can't believe that all 
doctors arc against Baruah and are conspiring against him. 

Q: There is also talk of political persecution because he 
was backed by the previous Congress regime. 

A: No, it is not that. It is absolutely false. Many doctors 
who were very clo.se to Mr Hiteswar Saikia and all, they 
are in Guwahati and arc doing a lot of work. 

We had no plan to catch Dhani Ram Baruah...we have 
no plan to harass Dhani Ram Baruah. we are not 
challenging the view that he’s competent, we aren’t saying 
that he*s not a doctor, but we have to act as per law. 

Q: In case the forensic report suggests that Baruah has 
achieved a medical breakthrough, will you 
acknowledge his achievement? 

A: We cannot go into that part now...let us get the report 
and all. Till we have reports from laboratories, we cannot 
say that he has done it. 


not challenging the view that he's 
competent, we aren V saying that 
he's not a doctor, but we have to act 
as per law" 


Q: But as a fellow Assamese doctor, wouldn’t you feel 
proud if Baruah’s competence was proved? 

A: (Laughs). How can you say that he is a competent 
surgeon? Many people, experts, say that he is not at all 
competent. Being a minister. I do not like to comment 
regarding his competence or qualifications. But I must say 
there are somanycomplaintsagainst Baruah, that he is 
taking money from many people to do heart surgery, but 
ultimately not doing it.,.* 
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his village, while always preparing to go abroad. He finally made his way to Glasgow, 
where he got an FRCS, specialised in cardiology, and later settled with his family. Between 
1974 and 1987 he worked in Ireland, England and Sweden, before setting up a cardiac surge¬ 
ry unit in Abu Dhabi. In 1987, the Baruah Heart Valve Institute and Research Centre at 
Andheri, Bombay, came into being. Once the projects involving invention of artificial biolo¬ 
gical heart valves and Baruah Heart-21 (an implantable biological heart), had taken off, the 
cardiologist’s attention turned to experimental work in xenotransplantation. 

Explains Baruah: "Xenotransplant research is challenging, a new contribution to medical 
science. And it is a must if we are to overcome the problem of acute shortage of human 
donors for heart transplant. Also, to try and avoid complications of immunosuppression. In 
allotransplant (human to human), the immune system of the patient is suppre.ssed, so one 
lives like an AIDS patient. My aim in xenotran.splanl is to enable the patient to live longer, 
and have a better quality of life." 

In 1995, Dhani Ram Baruah shifted base to Sonapur. His lieart institute (a sprawling pre¬ 
fabricated structure) became functional from January 1996. With imported equipment (eve¬ 
rything from scrub solution to surgical gloves) worth no less than Rs 10 crorc, the institute 
soon became something of a milestone on the medical map of the region. 

For Baruah, the return to his roots was prompted by reasons both personal and professio¬ 
nal. "I had always dreamt of doing something for the people of this neglected region of 
India. And 1 wanted to continue my research work in solitude." 

That’s how it was. Until the last night of 1996. 

The Xenotransplant 


P urno Saikia, a 32-year-old man, was brought to Dr Baruah's in.^iilute on 11 Fcbruiiry, 
1996, with a serious heart disorder: ventricular septal defect (VSD). He remained 
under Baruah’s care till the end of the year. By December, the doctor concluded that 
there were two options left for him: closure of VSD; or helerotropic heart transplantation 
using a pig. 

"On 15 December, we kept the pig heart on stand-by, and then operated upon Purno 
Saikia to close the VSD. The heart took over circulation with high doses of ionotropic sup¬ 
port and so we abandoned the idea of transplantation," says the doc. 

As word of the proposed pig transplant spread from Sonapur to Guwahati, a team of medi¬ 
cal experts visited tlie Baruah Institute and took a \ook around. "They hao absolutely no con¬ 
cept about my research, and a couple of the ‘experts’ couldn’t even recognise some of the 
equipment... And they are now' sitting in judgement, exerting political pressure, and inniicii- 
cing public opinion about my work!" exclaims Baruah. 

Saikia’s condition started deteriorating as he showed every sign of end-stage organ failu¬ 
re. The only chance, felt Baruah, was a pig heart-liing-kidney transplant. He explained the 
situation to the patient and his elder brother. Both encouraged him to go for it. 

On the night of 31 December, 1996, with a team of associates (including Dr Jonathan Ho 
of Hong Kong), Dr Dhani Ram Baruah set out to give Purno Saikia a new heart and make 
medical history in India. "All care was taken to eliminate hyperacute rejection. To blind the 
recipient’s immune system, but not suppress it, the donor organs were treated with Antigen 
Suppressing Agent (ASA), a biological solution invented by me," explains the diKior. 

The heart-lung-kidney transplant was completed in the early hours of 1 January, 1997. 
The entire procedure was video-taped. Over the next few days, the pig organs were observ¬ 
ed to be functioning normally and were showing no signs of hyperacute rejection. But the 
patient was showing signs of severe systemic infection. 

At 3.30 am on 7 January, exactly seven days after the pig-heart transplant, Purno Saikia 
died of acute septicaemic shock. 

The State Versus Dr Baruah 


O n 9 January, Dr Baruah’s world was turned violently upside down. In iltc morning, a 
team led by Dr R.C. Barma, joint director, directorate of health services (DH.S). sei/,- 
ed the body, the recipients’ organs, and all original papers relating to the case. 

Dr Baruah ratf*-*! up the tale: "Late in the evening, a posse of policemen and other ofllcials 
arrived at the hospital as if they were on Paresh Barua’s [ULFA commander-in-chief] trail. 
That night, we [Dr Baruah. associate Dr Ho, and assistant C.J. James] were asked to wait in 



The doctor remains 
confined to his hilltop 
house with the last of 
his 69 pigs, four dogs, 
an associate and a 
nurse 



The 'experts’ who 
visited my Institute had 
no idea about my work 
and they couldn’t even 
recognise some of tha 
equipment” 
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Point and Counterpoint 



FOR THE STATE OF ASSAM 


Kuntala Deka, public 
prosecutor 

'♦ The faiotitute had neither ■ 

iq^ied Ak, nor ohtaiiied 
tejpi^fitioii as required under 
: thetlran^pai^oQ^ 
<h[caiiftAq(,'t!i^i The Act was 
in In iM ihe tine 

thatii^!9f^So,itis - 
ponia^^ itnd^.Sectitm 18 of 

d ThepwUnttPunioSaiida, ** 

• dindbecaooe of the han^dant 
^ jpiid aeihe accused is punisbidile 
Wider Section 304> ITC. And we 
reenotsuredbout whwher 
. permiooton was taken from die 
patimt n finn) the pninit’s 
taini}y< ' 

. * The hMiitutedfd not have the." 
necessary staff or equipment re 
conductsuchiaseiious . 
Operation'. 

* It was an inhuman ■ 

experiment, and Drl^ani 

Ram Baiuah has acted in a 
niaanersvliidh is contrary to ; 
medical ethics and convendmis, 

* The invesdgadoa has been " 
slow because it is a complex 
caseand die medical repoite ape 
tcddiig dme. But very soon, the 
dNusie-sheet will beBledL 


FORDRDHANIRAMBARUAH 


Nilmani Sen Deka, 
advocate 

•• There was no question of 
registration as the 
Transplantation Act was not in | 
force in Assam; no gazette 
notiHcation was issued. Plus, | 
this-was a case of 
xenotransplantation, for which 
no Act has been formulated 
anywhere in the world. 

• The surgery was performed 
in good faith, so the doctor can't 
be accused of culpable homicide 
not amounting to murder. 

Death was caus^ due to acute 
sepiicaemic shock, not due to 
hyper^ute rejection, 
permission was taken* 

" • That is a biased view taken by 
the team of experts who visited 
the Dr, D.R. Baruah Institute. 


* • Not an experiment. It a 
therapeutic measure to save die 
patient. It was a medic^fd 
breakthrough as he lived fca-? 
days with a pig's heart. 

• Since the Assam; 
gcvemment,'^with local 
cardiologists, had labelled the 
accused a Traud!, they a^ 
delaying the (j^i^e^sheet ito 
to aypid embear^^em. 


the Sonapur police station OQ’s 
room. No one told us that we had been 
arrested, till a copy of Pratidin [a local 
daily] turned up at ardund 1 am, saying 
‘Dr Baruah and associates arrested’! It 
was then that I realised that we had beco¬ 
me the victims of a high-level 
conspiracy." 

The next day, they were remanded to 
cusu^y in Guwahati Jail — on the basis 
of a scribbled FIR filed by R.C. Barma 
to the Khetri police station, without any 
investigation. Dr Baruah was accused of 
offence punishable under Section 304, 
IPC read with Section 

18 of the Transplantation of Human 
Organs Act, 1994. 

After 40 days in jail. Dr Baruah and 
his assfK'iates were granted bail on 18 
February. Dr Jonathan Ho stayed on in 
Guwahati for an investigation which 
never took place, then moved to 
Bangalore, and later back to Hong 
Kong. Dr Baruah promptly got back to 
research. 

But then, on 15 June, his hospital was 
nizcd to the ground, along with animals, 
equipment, and research material. 

"1 blame chief minister F^afulla 
Kumar Mahanta, health minister 
Kamala Kalita and the medical fraterni¬ 
ty in Guwahati who have conspired to 
try and destroy me," declares the doc. 
"Above all, 1 blame the circumstances 
created by the fact that in India, power in 
the wrong hands is invariably abused, 
and power in the right hands is never 
used." 


Conspiracy Theory 


A s Sunday did the rounds of the 
GFSL, DHS, the Guwahati Medi¬ 
cal College (GMC), the legal corri¬ 
dors, and the administrative hub of Dis- 
pur, the conspiracy theory seemed to 
gain credence. 

CM Mahanta is known to have confes¬ 
sed to close confidants that his health 
minister has clearly told him that a pig- 
heart transplant is "not possible". Per¬ 
iod. Health minister Kamala Kalita 
struggles to hide his prejudice against 
Baruah, without much success {see box). 

At the Guwahati Forensic Lab. the 
mere mention of Dhani RamBaruah caus¬ 
es a hyperacute rejection. Director K. 
Goswami begins by saying that reports 
from the CFSL are awaited. When this is 
countered, he hastily deflects the queries 
to deputy director (biology) 
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Dr K.N. Chakraborty. The deputy director admits that the report has arrived from Calcutta. 
When? "I can’t remember" (read: ‘1 can't say’). "We are in the process of preparing the 
report which will be forwarded, probably by the end of this month, to the CMC, which will 
then prepare the final report." But why is it taking so much time? "As the case is of great aca¬ 
demic interest." The inference is obvious: it has been established that a xenotransplant had 
taken place, otherwise the case would not have been of such academic interest. "No, no I’m 
not saying anything now," counters Chakraborty. "But what must be established is whether 
the pig organs were put in ante-inoiiem or postMuortem." 

At the CMC, Dr B.K. Das, head of cardiology and one of the experts who had evaluated 
Baruah’s work, cuts you short by insisting that there is no point raking up "a long forgoten 
story" about which he "remembers nothing" and has 'no interest". Dr R.N. Das, head of the 
cardio-thoracic wing, clams up completely, only to say that there was a big "If as 
there was evei^ ptnsibility that the organs had been planted "after the patient’s.death". 

All eyes are now on the .scriptwriters—Dr P.C. Shanna and his men at the forensic depart¬ 
ment of GMC. Incidentally, Purno Saikia’s post-mortem had been conducted by a ‘govern¬ 
ment team’, without any ‘independent’ observer or expert, as requested by Baruah. While 
denying any knowledge of the CFSI. report having landed in Guwahati, Sharma reiterated 
that once the GFSL forwards its report to them, they would dispose of the matter "without 
delay and without any bias" 

If the medical men are obviously tight-lipped, the legal angle is gloriously vague. While 
public prosecutor Kuniala Deka insists that her duty is merely to "present the case as it is to 
court", she cannot hide the fact that herdominar l reaction to the case is that of‘horror and dis¬ 
belief. 

Back in the administrative centre <^1 Dispur, one comes to learn that a hush-hush Opera- 
I’on Cover-Up is on to slop the Dhani Ram Baruah case from blowing up in the face of the 
AGP administration at this critical juncture. 

Gunin Ha/arika, one of the more respected AGP ministers, recently called Dr Baruah 
over, gave him a long, patient hearing, and laised a valid point: the lack of transparency in 
the doctor’s work. "The problem is that you have never met the CM or the health minister 
and infonned tltem about you work There is a communication gap and so they go by what 
others tell them," Ha/.anka is known to have told the doctor. 

Kanak Sen Deka, editor oi' A^radooi, who witnessed the pig-heart transplant as a special 
invitee of Dr Baruah and even visited the patient four days after the operation, lashes 
out at all the political conspirators. ’Thc.'>e people arc such vindictive fools. A man who 
should be felicitated by the slate and central governments, is being treated like a murderer. 
He is having to light everything in Assam, sthuan 1 place], kaal |time],/w/ru [people]." 

Endgame 



ThaclilafmiRittarlias 
Imen told by his hmlth 
mlnMorthatapHi 
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A s the drama approaches its climax, the medical and political circles of Guwahati arc in 
a state of suspended animation. Some 30 kins way, the man at the heart of the matter is 
in a stale of desperation, a pri.soner of his predicament. 

Dr Bamali is convinced that he still has miles to go in the medical world. But for the 
moment, the man who used to go to Glasgow for a haircut, can’t even afford to go to Guwa¬ 
hati. A rusty, white ambassador that hasn’t hit the road formonthshcarsgnmtestimony to that. 

The doctor is confined to the curious hilltop house with associate Dr Saigecta Achrekar 
(who’s stood by him through the crisis), nurse Daliini (the only member of his staff who has 
remained with him), Mona (the last of his 69 pigs), Lucy, Robert, Brownie and Blackic (his 
devoted dogs). He has lost touch witii liis wife and three children in Glasgow as he receives 
no mail, and has no money to call up. 

The man who used to have his bread specially brought down from London, now often sits 
and sips tea with salt. "That’s how 1 spent Bihu jAs.samese New Year] this time," he 
recounts with a wry smile. The house hasn’t had biscuits for months. The people and their 
pets live off herbs and vegetables, and on the little but tender mercies of a few. 

But Dr Dhani Ram Baruah refuses to give up in the face of (what Albert Einstein would 
call) ’violent opposition from mediocre minds’. "As he is a genuine doctor, they will all 
destroy his mind, they’ll drive him mad. This is Assam," warns the local driver, as we prepa¬ 
re to leave the Dhani Ram Baruah Institute. 

Looking back, one can see the doctor standing alone, against the setting summer sun—a 
shadowy figure, awaiting resurrection or ruin. • 
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PILLAR 
TO POST 


Successive governments hadfull knowledge 
about the sculptures being made for a temple 
at Ayodhya. So why is there an outcry now? 

T he Ayodhya issue, it seems, it”, the BJP was playing to the gallcr> 
will not be allowed to lie dor- its committed Hindu voters. But v 
mant. Every time the issue soon the top BJP leadership realised t 
recedes in the public mind, such utterances could ruin the nil 
there is always someone — as coalition at the Centre. This nromo 



T he Ayodhya issue, it seems, 
will not be allowed to lie dor¬ 
mant. Every time the issue 
recedes in the public mind, 
there is always someone — as 
if by design — who rakes jt up. And 
that’s precisely what has happened late¬ 
ly. Ayodhya had virtually become a non¬ 
issue, but political parties have dragged 
it back to the centrestage. 

The latest furore has been caused by a 
weekly magazine which reponed that 
stone carvings were being made in Ayo¬ 
dhya and also at two places in Rajasthan 
for their ultimate use in the structure of a 
proposed temple which the Vishwa 
Hindu Parishad (VHP) plans to build on 
the site of the demolished Babri Masjid. 

The hue and cry by politicians follow¬ 
ing the publication of the story makes it 
seem that the construction of the shrine 
is almost imminent. But many people, 
especially those in Ayodhya, feel that 
politicians are making a mountain out of 
a mole hill. They are surpised that so 
much heat should be generated now 
when work on the carvings had been on 
for the last eight years. 

The Congress party, which had been 
desperately looking for a handle to tight¬ 
en the screws on the BJP at the Centre, 
instantly grabbed the opportunity and 
succeeded in embarrassing the party. Ini¬ 
tially, the BJP played along, perhaps 
because the hullabaloo served its pur¬ 
pose of reviving the Ayodhya issue. The 
BJP leaders allowed their fundamental¬ 
ist supporters in the RSS and the VHP to 
go to town with their usual rhetoric of 
"building the temple at all costs”. 

By letting firebrand VHP leaders j 
such as Ashok Singhal and Acharya Giri- 
raj Kishore say that the "temple construe- | 
tion is on and no power on earth can stop 


it”, the BJP was playing to the gallery ol 
its committed Hindu voters. But very 
soon the top BJP leadership realised that 
such utterances could ruin the ruling 
coalition at the Centre. This prompted 
both Prime Minister Atal Behari Vaj¬ 
payee and home minister L.K. Advani lo 
begin a damage-control exercise by say¬ 
ing "no temple construction activity is 
going on at the disputed site” and that 
the Supreme Court order of 24 October, 
1994, on maintaining status quo, will be 
strictly adhered to. 


ACTIVITY REPORT 








lndra|lt Gupta: the 

former Union 
home minister had 
visited Ayodhya to 
see if any 
construction work 
was going on at the 
disputed site. He 
had found none. 


Perhaps the matter would not have 
been blown out of propt)rtions had Adva¬ 
ni offered Parliament a clarification on 
day one. It was only after more than a 
week of heated exchanges in the House 
that Advani managed to produce a 
report by his predecessor, former Union 
home minister Indrajit Gupta of the 
United Front government, which had 
found no violation of the court order in 
Ayodhya. Gupta had personally visited 
the site to sec if any construction work 
was going on, but had found none. Adva¬ 
ni *s statement gained credence in the 
light of what Gupta had reported not so 
long back. 



L.K. Advani: had to 

initiate a 
damage-control 
exercise by saying 
that the Supreme 
Court order on 
maintaining status 
quo at Ayodhya will 
be strictly adhered 
to. 


In fact, a team of Left MPs visited 
Ayodhya in the second week of June lo 
find out the situation there. They report¬ 
ed that work was progressing at a brisk 
pace and felt that this amounted to a vio¬ 
lation of the Supreme Court's order. 
What they could not explain, however, 
was why Gupta had not made similar 
observations when he visited the spot 
when the UF was in power. Gurudas Das- 
gupta of the CPI conceded that Gupta 
may had made a mistake. 

W hile Vajpayee was trying to con¬ 
tain an angry Opposition in Parlia¬ 
ment, Ashok Singhal and Giriraj Kisho- 
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TIm makdtlilft aAnietuiwal 
Ayodhya; (Inaat) work In 
progress for thn nnw tomplo 


Political parties 
have resurrected 
the Ayodhya issue. 
When and how the 
temple will be built 
remains a matter of 
conjecture. But the 
people of Ayodhya 
are beginning to 
worry again 


re, kept issuing provocative statements, 
giving the impression that construction 
work had already begun. 

In contrast, Mahanl Nritya Gopal 
Das, who has been at the forefront of the 
temple movement and is known for his 
inflammatory speeches, was unusually 
cautious while commenting on the 
goings-on. "We are not doing anything 
on the disputed site," he said. "The cutt¬ 
ing and carving of stones for the pillars 
of the proposed temple is being done in 
our karyashala (workshop), which lies 
at least one kilometre (as the crow flies) 
from the disputed site," the Mahant 
explained. 

Besides, he claimed that the work had 
been going on since 1989. According to 
him, it had begun "even before the then 
chief minister and the BJP’s bete noire 
Mulayam Singh Yadav ordered a firing 
on the Kar Sevaks". In October, 1989, 
Hindu zealots were shot by the police 
when they threatened to storm the Babri 
mosque. The Mahanl is curious to know 
"why this carving and cutting was not 
stopped by successive non-BJP govern¬ 
ments from whom the work was never 
kept a secret". 

He is particularly biller about Con¬ 


gress leader Rajesh Pilot. The Mahant 
claims that Pilot knew all along about 
the sculptural work. "Why is he now 
going around showing a video film on 
the sculptors engaged in the workshop 
when he had full knowledge of such acti¬ 
vity at the lime he was the country’s 
internal security minister?" he asks.' 

The Hindu leader wonders why Pilot 
had chosen to remain silent then and is 
making a big issue of it now. 

S ignificantly, even leaders of a local 
minority body, Ayodhya Muslim 
Welfare Society, see no change in the 
situation since the mosque’s demolition 
in 1992. 

But how can they be so sure when non- 
Hindus are virtually barred from enter¬ 
ing the area? "Well, we have close ties 
with several Hindu families that visit the 
makeshift temple regularly, and we 
have no reason to doubt what they tell 
us," says Babu Darzi, the society’s 
vice-president. 

But Maulana Mohammad Ashraf, 
another office-bearer of the society, is 
more outspoken. '"Ihey are out to create 
trouble for us again," he says bitterly of 
the politicians. "Any construction work 


would require building materials, and 
surely there are no underground tunnels 
to transport such stuff without drawing 
anybody’s attention." What’s more, 
there are 3,500 paramilitary personnel 
guarding the site to maintain status quo 
in accordance with Supreme Court’s 
order, he points out. 

Even the otherwise reckless Bajrang 
Dal supremo and former Faizabad MP 
Vinay Katiyar, is guarded in his state¬ 
ments. He blames the Congress and i 
other Opposition parties for raking up j 
the Ayodhya issue 

"The process initiated by Prime Mini¬ 
ster Atal Behari Vajpayee towards 
resolving the Ayodhya tangle through a I 
negotiated settlement had made some | 
headway," claims Katiyar. "Evidently 
that is something the Congress and other 
Opposition parties do not want," he 
says. Katiyar seems convinced that the 
Opposition has raised the issue to scuttle 
all chances of arriving at a settlement. 

Katiyar says that his organisation is 
committed to building the temple, but 
adds that it cannot be done overnight. 
"Preparations for the jop will take years, 
even after a settlement is arrived at," he 
maintains. Katiyar cites the example of 
the Somnath temple, which had been raz¬ 
ed to the ground by Mahmud of Ghazni 
at the beginning of this millcnium. "The 
reconstruction of the Somnath temple 
was started by Sardar Patel in 1948 only 
to be completed barely two years back," 
says Katiyar, drawing a parallel. 

According to Katiyar, the temple 
plan, prepared by architect Chandrakant 
Sompura (a model is on display in the 
workshop), envisages 212 carved pink 
sandstone pillars. "Of these," says Kati¬ 
yar, "not even 50 are in a finished condi¬ 
tion as of now. In fact, of the 1,70,000 
cubic feci of sandstone estimated to be 
utilised in the construction of the entire 
temple, only about 40,000 cubic feet 
could be prepared over the past eight or 
nine years." The two-storeyed temple 
would be 350 feet long. 180 feel wide 
and 128 feet high. 

When and how the temple will be 
built remains a matter of conjecture. But 
the commoner in Ayodhya is beginning 
to worry again. The decade had begun 
with a lot of bad blood as communal ten¬ 
sion ran high. And the people of Ayo¬ 
dhya fear that it might end on a bad note 
if the current campaigns by opposing 
political blocs were to fan communal 
passions yet again. • 

; BhmrniPrmdhan/UteknowmHl 
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FIRST PERSON 


Nice guys 


An Indian visitor can 
easily find them in 
Pakistan even after the 
nuclear explosions 


most fascinat* 
aspect 

Pakistani society 
is its stark dualism. 
This is the land 
. I across our western 

^ y I border where poli- 

/ ticians still talk of 

jehad and 
1 ,(KX)-yeaf war 
with India, where television program¬ 
mes and government propaganda are 
designed to stir the Kashmir pot. But it is 
also the place where during the World 
Cup cricket finals in Lahore a couple of 
years ago, there was a poster which said: 
'Kashmir le lo, Madhuri de dof Madhu¬ 
ri Dixit remains India's most enduring 
contemporary export to Pakistan, a sym¬ 
bol that for all the overt hostility, there is 
still a not-so-coverl attraction and even 
admiration that coexists. 

The dualism hits you the moment you 
land at Lahore airport en route to Islama¬ 
bad. As I wait in the visa-checking line, 
a rather burly, menacing figure shadows 
me, ignoring all the other passengers. 
Most Pakistani customs officials are 
moustached agents from the Punjab, 
their appearance a reminder that the 
lassi on the other side of the Jhelum is 
laced with the warrior spirit. As he 
thrusts his rather large-looking thumb in 
my solar plexus I cannot but be unnerved. 

"Passport, please!" he says as I fum¬ 
ble around for my handbag. After going 
through the passport with a sharp turn of 
the pages, he stares at the camera slung 
around the neck of my colleague and 
then lets a broad grin through the 
moustache, "So you have come for tele¬ 
vision coverage." "Yes, yes. Star televi¬ 
sion, Star TV," is all one can say, aware 
that satellite television at least has cross¬ 
ed all geographical boundaries. 

Within moments, the aggression has 
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The militant niilcear nationalism that stalks the 
streets of Pakistan has been consolidated by 
anti-West and anti-India rhetoric: "We are proud 
Muslims and a proud nation. We can make any 
sacrifice after the nuclear tests" 


turned into affection. As we wait in the 
transit lounge, we go in search of that 
other great transnational symbol, a can 
of Pepsi. The problem is that we still 
haven’t had the time to change our dol¬ 
lars into Pakistani rupees. The shopkee¬ 
per understands our problem at once: 
"Look, 1 can’t give you a Pepsi for free, 
but 1 could offer you a cup of tea." 

A cup of kadak chai is brought in 
quickly. "Niceguy!" says my cameraper- 
son colleague, a god-fearing Tamilian 
on his first visit to Pakistan. The discove¬ 
ry that there are ‘nice guys’ across the 
border is important. You can’t survive 
in Pakistan if you don’t discover its 
softer side. 

I n fact, it’s more difficult on this visit 
than previous ones to find public 
demonstrations of ‘India-Pakistan 

hhai'hhai'. 

Islamabad, in particular, is a city in 
nuclear mode. Whether it is the local 
bazaar, the kababwallah or the govern¬ 
ment bungalows that dot the city, there’s 
just one topic of conversation. There is 
even an apocryphal story doing the 
rounds that Nawaz Sharif has returned 
the bangles which Benazp* Bhutto threw 
at him at a public rally for not having 
tested. 

We land in Islamabad the day Paki¬ 
stan goes in for a sixth nuclear test. In 
fact, we arc interviewing Pakistan’s fore¬ 
ign minister Gohar Ayub Khan in the 
foreign office at the time the blast takes 
place. Ayub Khan junior is areal charac¬ 
ter. A product of Sandhurst like all good 
Pakistani militarymen, the clipped- 
accented Khan is yet another of those 
subcontinental politicians who is fasci¬ 
nated with the idea of appearing on the 
idiot box. On an average day, he gives 
five to six interviews. 

A month ago, Khan had tendered his 
resignation from the foreign ministry. 
Today, he is the most vocal and visS^ 
politician in Pakistan. But the loose- 
canon image which he has acquired 
could well part of a deliberate strate¬ 
gy on the part of the Pakistani feudal- 
military establishment to keep the bino¬ 
culars of the West firmly trained on the 
subcontinent. 

After all, when a foreign minister 
keeps firing fissile material with state¬ 
ments like ’’The Ghauri missile could 
strike at any Indian city within minutes," 
it really stirs images of a nuclear holo¬ 
caust, images that fill the self-righteous 
Western mind with horror and outrage. 
It is hardly surprising then that no other 

SUNDAY JUM isee 


politician (not even good old George) 
has made as many headlines and appear¬ 
ed on as many television networks since 
the nuclear tests as the Pakistan foreign 
minister. 

In fact, if the diplomatic war was to be 
won in the media, then Pakistan’s hawks 
would seem to have carried the day. 
Their single-minded one point agenda to 
internationalise the Kashmir issue is in 
marked contrast to the manner in which 
our foreign office mandarins are caught 
between justiiying the nuclear tests and 
appearing apostles of peace and nuclear 
disarmament at the same time. 


P art of the reason why Pakistan's pol i - 
ticians seem so much more adept at 
managing the media is their sheer acccs- 
.sibility. They may be totally feudal in 
their personal lifestyle, but they seem to 
be more aware of the need to reach out 
and get their point across to a wider 
audience. 

The foreign minister is not alone in 
this respect. Sarlaj Azi/, Pakistan’s fin¬ 
ance minister, never shies away from the 
media. He faces by far the most difficult 
task in the Sharif government in handl¬ 
ing the post-sanctions crisis. Fhe coun¬ 
try is hurtling towards economic chaos, | 
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with a climbing foreign debt, and fore¬ 
ign exchange reserves that are just 
enough to allow six weeks of oil imports. 

It*s Aziz’s task to convince the global 
community that Pakistan is still not a 
basket case. He’s trying his best, but in a 
country where sound economics has 
never been seen to make good politics, 
Aziz could well be fighting an uphill 
banle. 

If swadeshi is the buzzword in North 
Block, it’s ‘austerity’ which is the messa¬ 
ge being sent out by the Pakistani finan¬ 
ce ministry. Prime Minister Nawaz Sha¬ 
rif is promising to lead the way, first by 
deciding to travel by ordinary commerci¬ 
al flights, then by moving out of his p^a- 
tial 700-room Parliament secretariat, 
and now by cutting all departmental non¬ 
plan expenditure by 50 per cent. 

But political observers see these as 
cosmetic changes that are unlikely to 
transform Pakistan’s notoriously profli¬ 
gate political economy. "Let Mr Sharif 
and his family first pay the country the 
billions of rupees they owe in tax and 
unpaid loans, then we can talk of auste¬ 
rity," says an economist. 

In fact, out on the streets there’s a 
peculiar mix of anger and bravado at the 
likely impact of impending sanctions. 
The bravado stems partly from the visce¬ 
ral anti-Americanism which sees sanc¬ 
tions as yet another Western ploy to 
undermine Islamic society. In fact, the 
militant nuclear nationalism that stalks 
the streets of Pakistan has been consoli¬ 
dated by anti-West and anti-India rheto¬ 
ric: "We are proud Muslims and a 
proud nation. We can make any sacrifice 
after the nuclear tests." 

And yet, the bravado does give way to 
anger at the fact that Pakistan’s poor and 
lower middle classes will be the worst 
sufferers of sanctions. Our taxi driver 
(like taxi drivers the world over he is an 
accurate barometer of public opinion) is 
scathing in his criticism of the lifestyle 
of Pakistan’s feudal elite. "Let them first 
end their extravagance and their foriegn 
holidays, then we can talk of sacrifice!" 
he says. 

The flip side of nuclear nationalism is 
an economic apocalypse. As the BJP- 
led government has already found out in 
the recent by-elections, bombs don’t 
bring votes. Nawaz Sharif, too, may find 
his decision to test being subject to the 
law of diminishing returns. 

It may be a while yet before the sanc¬ 
tions begin to hurt. Till then, Pakistan 
remains caught in a game of nuclear one- 



upmanship. The day Pakistan tested a 
sixth nuclear device a government offici¬ 
al remarks half-jestingly, "You tested 
five, we had to test one more at least." 
It’s almost as if this is an India-Pakistan 
cricket match all over again, only this 
time it isn’t a fivc-and-a-half-ouncc 
cricket ball, but a far more dangerous 
missile that politicians are playing with. 

It’s ironical that the nuclear tests coin¬ 
cided with the hockey World Cup. After 


It is said that 
Nawaz Sharif 
returned the 
bangles which 
Benazir Bhutto 
threw at him for 
not having 
tested. Foreign 
minister Gohar 
Ayub Khan 
(left) is his most 
vocal and 
visible 
supporter 


all, it was in hockey that the India- 
Pakistan battles were first fought. But in 
the Utrecht World Cup, neither country 
made it even to the semi-finals. It’s 
almost as if the two countries are .so 
obsessed with their little war games that 
they have no time for the battle on the 
field of play. 

T he euphoria surrounding Pakistan’s 
tests has also thrown up new heroes. 











Whereas Bharat 
Ratna Abdul 
Kalam (far left) 
is largely an 
anonymous face 
to the 
multitudes, 
everybody in 
Islamabad 
knows where his 
Pakistani 
counterpart A.Q. 
Khan lives 


Dr A.Q. Khan, the head of Pakistan’s I 
nuclear establishment, is the latest icon. | 
Everyone in Islamabad knows where 
‘Doctorsaab’ lives. Whereas Dr Abdul 
Kalam, our vcryjt^wn Bharat Ratna, is 
still largely an anonymous face to the 
multitudes. Dr Khan has his pictures 
being sold as souvenirs. The difference 
only reveals the extent of Pakistan’s 
identity crisis that remains India¬ 
centric. If Imran Khan became a nation- 








al hero the day he captained Pakistan to 
victory over India, Dr Khan has become 
a hero after the nuclear match. 

The differences between the subconti¬ 
nent’s super-scientists don’t end there. 
Dr Kalam resides in a small, rather 
undistinguished DRDO guest house in 
the capital. Dr Khan, on the other hand, 
lives in one of Islamabad’s most sought- 
after addresses, his luxurious bungalow 
beautifully appointed with marble sta¬ 
tuettes and paintings of the old masters. 

While Dr Kalam prefers to let his mis¬ 
siles do the talking. Dr Khansaab’s 
public relations managers laden us with 
a catalogue of information on their bos¬ 
s’s achievements. In fact, Dr Khan 
strikes you as a straightforward busines¬ 
sman, only he is in the rather high- 
profile and dangerous business of buy¬ 
ing and selling nuclear technology. 

But accuse the scientist of having 
built his empire on smuggled technolo¬ 
gy, and he erupts, "Do you think only 
chara<i and hashish is made in Pakistan? 
Even that is made in Afghanistan! His 
parting shot is, "Tell me, where did Dr 
Kalam get his doctorate from!" Talk of 
nuclear one-upmanship. 

It is unfortunate that the nuclear deba¬ 
te has been hijacked by the bomb dados. 
The dominant images in the last month 
on both sides of the divide have been 
shrieking politicians and seemingly 
jingoistic masses cheering on the sut^ 
continent’s nuclear warriors. The ticker- 


tape reception that Nawaz Sharif 
receives in Lahore after the nuclear tests 
would convince even objective obser¬ 
vers that the entire Pakistani nation sup¬ 
ports the tests. An opinion poll in a local 
newspaper shows that 97 per cent back¬ 
ed the government’s stand. 

And yet, there is a small but very well- 
defined movement in Pakistan towards 
nuclear disarmament. These peaceniks 
(tragically, this term itself is seen to con¬ 
vey negative, anti-national connota- I 
tions) are holding seminars around the ^ 
country to try and create an informed 
debate on the issue. We attend one such 
seminar in Islamabad where several of 
the participants are critical of the Sharif 
government. 

Among the seminarists is the venera¬ 
ble Dr Eqbai Ahmed, one of the 
country’s leading academics. Dr Ahmed 
laces his arguments with humour and 
rationality. His punchline is, "Every 
morning 1 go to the gymnasium for 
weightlifting. When I lift weights my 
brain stops functioning. Similarly, the 
muscle-flexing in the subcontinent has 
meant that people have become brain- 
dead!" The audience is enthused and 
cheers the good doctor. 

"Nice guy!" says my camcraperson. 
Yes, there are nice guys in enemy coun¬ 
try even after the nuclear tests. • 


(The writer Is wHh New Delhi Television) 
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INVESTIGATION 


They are forced into it 
early and seldom 
manage to get out 
Child prostitution is 
a thriving business in 
Bihar 


S he doesn’t play with cute, 
cuddly dolls with blond 
hair and pert noses — her 
playmates are four times 
her size and usually, four 
times her age. She has no time for games 
of make-believe that all children like to 


play — she can barely cope with reality. 

Rupa is ten years old. Profession: pro¬ 
stitute. Police Record: recently caught 
by the (lovemment Railway Police at 
Patna junction. Now lodged at a remand 
home under Section 290 of the Indian 
Penal Code. 

Rupa is one of many child prostitutes 
— btnh male and female — who are 
increasingly being used in Patna’s red 



I 



light business district to lure their more 
demanding customers. Some are forced 
into it in exchange for food, some land 
up here because of rape in early child¬ 
hood — usually by a father or uncle — 
and some are sold to local pimps by par¬ 
ents and guardians. 

Before going to the remand home, 
Rupa spoke at length to Sunday. Origi¬ 
nally from Assam, her four-month stay 
in Bihar has taught her to speak in brok¬ 
en Hindi. "Mera ghar Assam main hai 
Gaon kii naam Halekipur (My house is 
in Assam, village Halekipur)." 

Rupa’s father, Hiren Majumdar, was 
a vegetable vendor and an alcoholic. In a 
fit of drunken anger, he had stabbed 
Rupa’s mother to death when she was a 
little over six years old. Soon after, he 
brought in a second wife and the inevita¬ 
ble followed. 

"My father brought a new mother 
who would beat me and compel me to do 
all the household work," says Rupa, still 
angry at the memory. And if she went 
out to play, she was beaten up with a 
steel rod and had to go without food. 
There was no help from her father. 
Instead, "Baba hum ko aur didi ko navee 


In the half-hour the three men 
spent with her, mounting her 
one by one, the ten-year-old 
girl arrived to womanhood, 
terrified and richer by Rs 200 
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maa he saath mil kar maarta tha (Both 
my father and my step-mother used to 
beat me and my sister)," said the sobbing 
ten-ycar-old. 

Fed up with the legular thrashing. 
Rupa was desperate for an opening. Any¬ 
where, any way. Soon she happened to 
meet Mubina. a young woman from 
Patna working as a maid in Rupa’s villa¬ 
ge. Mubina had a brainwave that appeal- 


Initially, Rupa went into the business 
of begging at the nearby Hanuman Man- 
dir where every Tuesday and Saturday 
she managed to get khichdi, roti and 
huldoo. Then last month, without any 
warning, Chandrawati handed over little 
Rupa to three young men. 

In the half-hour they spent with her, 
mourning her one by one, the ten- 
year-old girl arrived to womanhood. Ter- 


child prostitutes. The respectable either 
don’t know or don’t care. But the city's 
unseemly underbelly sends out its own 
messages, calling to it child merchants 
fn^m other states. Nor do all of them 
land up in the business because of a 
‘cruel madam’. 

Sushi, for instance, was 12 years old 
when she was pushed into prostitution 
— by her mother, a paan-chewing, not 
very pretty woman of 45. 

Having come from Lucknow, Sushi 
caters to all types of customers, but her 
mother prefers politicians. "They pay 
more and want me to keep their visit to 
our rented flat a secret," says Maya, Sus¬ 
hi’s mother. Refusing to let Sunday 
speak to her daughter, Maya says, "Ye to 
hachchi hai, is se kyapuchte hain? (She 



RUPTURED MNOCENCLSasMiiitthlwr mother Nlaya. Today, operathiKfm a rai^ Rat in one of Patna’s HpumlietlocaRliot, 
they cater to a poHshod and richor olonlale 


ed to Rupa and she and her sister decided 
to run away to Patna. Tragedy struck 
almost immediately and Rupa’s sister 
disappeared from the train: "Pata nahin 
kya hua. Uss ko koi chura liya raaste me 

hr 

For a month, Rupa lived, ate, drank 
and slept at the Patna railway platform. 
Even so, things were not really bad till 
Mubina was arrested by the police for 
theft and sent off to jail in Beur. That 
was when a 30-year-old woman called 
Chandrawati came into Rupa's life and 
changed it forever. 


ntled, and richer by Rs 2(X). 

And after that, Rupa lost count of how 
many men .she had ‘pleased’... crimi¬ 
nals, street boys and yes, even cops. 
"Kabhi paisa deta hai, kabhi bina paisa 
hi mere saath galat kaam kar leta hai 
yeh log" she says. (Sometimes they give 
me money, sometimes they do the 
‘wrong thing’ with me without giving 
money.) 

R upa is by no means an exceptional 
case. In a city obses.sed with young 
bodies, Patna has a thriving market for 


is just a child, why are you asking 
her?)," completely oblivious of the inhe¬ 
rent contradiction in the situation. 

However, Sushi does manage to get a 
few words in. She says that her mother 
started "selling herself .soon after her 
father died. But Maya is an ageing 
woman and the customers soon 
dwindled. It was then that a permanent 
lover of Maya, who had a flourishing 
business in motor parts, noticed Sushi 
prancing around. "Main bahut chhoti 
thi, tabhi vo mujhe chhoota tha. Aur ek 
din mere saath galat kaam kar diya. 
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Bahut khoon nikla tha par Maa sab sam- 
bhal lee,*' Sushi whispered. (He used to 
touch me since I was very small. And 
then one day. he raped me. There was a 
lot of blood but mother took care of that.) 

That was Sushi’s deflowering — by 
her mother’s lover. After that they grew 
to bigger things as a more polished and 
richer clientele came their way. Today, 
they operate from a rented flat in one of 
Patna’s posh localities as Maya expand¬ 
ed her business. 

Only after being assured that their 
identity would be protected, Maya open¬ 
ed up. She told Sunday that in the past 
three or four years she had begun plac¬ 
ing young girls — between ten to 14 
years old — as maids in various houses. 
"The girls — were from poor families 
and it is common that some of the 
‘guests* sometimes wanted them. Only 
one objected, but others willingly did 
everything and got a lot of money." 

Maya is well informed. According to 
her, there are many chaklas (brothels) in 
the city that specialise only in young and 
minor girls. "They are not only poor 
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“My fattier raped me for 
years. He started when I was 
ten and continued for the next 
five years. One thing led to 
another and today, I am what 
i am," says Pinky, who 
started off as a child prostitute 


girls from Patna in this trade. Girls are 
brought in from other places. Some are 
lured in and some are simply bought 
from their poor parents," she says. 

"Main bahut se bade logon ko janti 
boon jo apne ghar mein chhoti umar ki 
ladkiyan rakhte hain isi kaam ke liye. 
Aur duniya to dikhate hain ki yeh to 
naukarani hai (1 know of lot of big 
people who keep young girls in their 
house for their exclusive use. To the rest 
, of the world, they pretend they are house-1 


maids)," says Maya. To hedge her chan¬ 
ces, Maya maintains her private source 
of income. Her daughter Sushi charges 
Rs 200 for a couple of hours of pleasure, 
and Rs 1,000 for one night, catering 
mainly to businessmen and aged 
politicians. 

W hy is child prostitution so rampant 
in Patna? No one really has a plau¬ 
sible answer. Largely because few 
people know of the phenomenon — 
except, of course, the clientele. Bihar’s 
dying economy and poverty is probably 
where it begins, which is probably why a 
lot of children willingly stay prostitutes 
after being introduced to it inadvertently. 

Rita is 12 years old and lived in one of 
the slums recently demolished in the 
ongoing anti-encroachment drive. 
While working as a part-time maid at a 
bungalow on Bailey Road, she was rap¬ 
ed by the teenage son of "engineer 
saheb". This was two years ago. Accord¬ 
ing to Rita, the son was drunk and he pul¬ 
led her into a room when she was having 
a bath after the day’s work. Hum ko 
bahut sa paisa diya. Hum ko bhi achchu 
laga aur jah bhi hota, hum kamre mein 
Jaate aur haad mein hum ko paisa milta 
tha (He gave me a lot of money. And I 
also liked it. So whenever possible I’d 
go to the room and get a lot of money 
afterwards)." 

Rita regrets that "saheb" was transferr¬ 
ed and now hooked to the quick money 
she is forced to cater to poorer and lesser 
men. 

Instances are galore. And shocking. 
Pinky is another woman who started off 
as a child prostitute. "My father raped 
me for years—he started when I was ten 
and continued for the next five years. 
Then one thing led to another and today, 
1 am what 1 am. 1 always wanted to grow 
up fast and earn more and more and 
more." 

Even Rupa, now in the remand home, 
does not intend to go back to her parents 
after she’s released. She intends to go to 
her relatives in Allahabad—but she nei¬ 
ther knows their names, nor their 
address. And the ten-year-old is likely to 
end up walking the streets. As will two 
other inmates at the home: ten-year-old 
Asha and Rina, who is seven years old. 

Will it ever stop? Maya, the hardened 
businesswoman and mother thinks not: 
"It will never stop. Old girls and older 
women are already there. It is the young 
and tender girls who are and will always 
continue to be in demand." • 
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ANDHRA PRADESH 

Bad blood 

Yet another communal flare-up in the old city areas of Hyderabad claims 
several lives and turns the heat on the Naidu administration 


F or 32-year-old Ruksana Bee of Tala Kabutra in the 
old city of Hyderabad, any news of communal ten¬ 
sion strikes terror. On 5 June, the signs were omi¬ 
nous. As traffic was diverted, people began to flee, 
and darkness de.scended, there was no sign of Ruksa¬ 
na Bee’s husband Mubarak Ali, an autorickshaw driver. 

Mubarak Ali did return home late that night, but not before 
his brand new auto had been smashed up. It had hardly been a 
month since Ali had bought the vehicle from the compensa¬ 
tion he had received from the government after he lost his job 
in Allwyn Auto Ltd. The couple could do notiiing hut weep in 
silence. 

Ruksana Bee and Mubarak Ali were just two of the many 
citizens of the old city who were hit hard by the sudden com¬ 
munal flare-up. "Only the anii-social elements and the politici¬ 
ans thrive in such situations. For the common man, it is just 
misery," observed Mushtaq, a paanwallah Sultan 

Shahi. 

Not for the first time, the Friday prayers and the subsequent 
congregations around mosques, sparked off trouble. Accord¬ 
ing to an eyewitness, after the prayers on 5 June, members of 
two minority fronts stood at the gate of the Mecca mosque 
near Charminar, distributing some ‘provocative (anti- 
Muslim) pamphlets’ that had been in circulation in the old city 
areas for the last four days. Then, some leaders of the groups 
appeared on the scene and the mobs turned their ire on some 
nearby temples. The historic Akkanna Madanna Temple was 
desecrated and the idols hurled out. Some other small temples 
in the area were ransacked, while shops and government 
buses were set ablaze. At least eight people were injured in the 
skirmishes. 

The next day, things look a turn for the worse. As large- 
scale violence and arson rocked the old city, six people 
died (some in police 
firing), several roadside 
mosques were damaged, 
shops were torched, and nor¬ 
mal life came to a standstill. 

’’There was total inaction 
from the police. Both the 
city police and the RAF 
stood silently while the 
mobs looted shops and 
public properties," alleged 
Srinivas, an activist of the 
Confederation of Voluntary 
Associations (COVA), in 
Barkhas area of the old city. 

On 6-7 June, the govern¬ 
ment issued proidbitory 
orders. But by then, the dam- 




STREETS AFIRE: the communal flare-up in the old city 

- age had been done — no less 

than eight people had died 
and both the communities 
were on the edge. As curfew 
had been clamped in just 
about a dozen areas, the 
troublemakers struck in 
other areas to cause further 
mayhem. As stonc- 
throwings, stabbing and poli¬ 
ce firings escalated, several 
people were injured and 
much property was dama¬ 
ged. "Most of the deaths 
were due to police firing, 
while the injuries were main¬ 
ly due to stabbings," said Sri¬ 
nivas, another COVA 
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activist. 

Communal flare-ups have become a way of life in the old 
city over the last three decades. The unwritten code for com¬ 
munal clashes in this part of tlie Andhra capital is; "blood for 
blood, destruction for destruction, defilement for defilement". 

Though ,the Muslim community enjoys control 
over 70 per cent of the landed property here, it has been large¬ 
ly overshadowed by the more wealthy Hindu community. "It 
is this friction which promoted political parties like the BJP, 
MIM and MBT here," observes Mohammed Shabbir, a for¬ 
mer Congress MLA. The Arya SamaJ, the RwSS and other 
Hindu organisations have also made their mark. 

The tension between the two communities has always been 
exploited for political gains. To match the Muslims in num¬ 
bers, the BJP began bringing in Hindu migrants from rural 
Telengana to the old city in the Seventies. "The casualties 
now are mostly these innocents from rural Andhra, while 
most of the leaders are safe in other parts of the city," observes 
a senior police official. 

This time, the communal disturbances affected lakhs of 
people who had came from all over the country to benefit 
from the famous ‘live' fish medicine for asthma doled out by 
the Bathini Goud family. The exercise, normally held in the 
traditional home of the Gouds in the old city, had to be shifted 
to the Nizam College grounds. "The news of shifting of venue 
put off many visitors," says Harinath Goud. 

Another interesting fallout of the communal strife was the 
swift and silent shifting of the cncroachers on the banks of 
Musi river. The Andhra administration took advantage of the 
prevailing confusion and rehabilitated them on the lands of 
Gudimulkapur on the Vijayawada highway. Under normal 
cirumstances, this would have caused a public furore as the 
eviction was directly linked to the controversial Nandanava- 
nam project. 

In a desperate bid to placate the victims, the Telugu Desam 
Party (TOP) government appointed a special court to try their 
cases and Chief Justice Uma Shankar Bannerji released a sitt¬ 
ing judge to .speed up the process. The government look this 
step after the Opposition parties squarely blamed the TDP 



MINDLESS MAYHEM: victims of violence in Hyderabad 

regime and the slate police for the violence and demanded a 
judicial enquiry into the incidents. "Hverybody is asking for 
either a judicial or a central inquiry. 1 propose to set up a court 
which will do justice at the earliest," declared chief minister 
N. Chandrababu Naidu. 

"The TDP government has failed to protect the lives and 
properties of citizens," said APCC president Y.S. Rajasek- 
hiu* Reddy. "Although the government had prior mlonnation 
about the pamphlets, both the chief minister and the lumic 
minister were busy organising rigging of the by-polls," he 
added. His sentiments were echoed by CPI(M) state secretary 

Drug abuse 

The UN expresses concern over the 
mounting problem in South Asia 

D rug abuse is growing in South Asian countries as this 
region becomes a vital ‘iraffick route*. According to a 
senior official of the United Nations, the situation in 
Bangladesh is quite alarming. A recent UN survey reveals 
that there are more than one million drug addicts in 
Bangladesh alone and over four million in South Asia. The 
world over, there are no less than 190 million drug addicts. 

The drug menace in South Asia figured prominently in 
this Auntdt’s United NadoRs General Assembly (UNGA) 
special sesjHon on the world drug problem. Held in New 
. Ycark from &'td 10 Yune, the session focussed on illicit 
mttiuftctwR, ttlilllcldng. sale and alnise of drugs and the 
divenioa from legitimate commerce of the chemicals used 
topipOesB 1^ refute those drugs. Ute session also sought 
to evblve^ab'effective system of control and appropriate 
sanctttmsleeded tbpievoot and punish such activities. 

Id.Sc^ Asia. 23-40 per cent drug users iuject illicit 
drags. Gtobbciied the UN survey from treatment cen¬ 
tres, suggests that 65-^ pet cent of the drug users are 
young mdes in the 21-30 year age groups about 50-03 per 
. coit we.mMried,.30-;40p|i» cent iHiteraie, and about one- 
. third ntiemiiloyed.; -‘'j ' 
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B.V. Raghavulu. 

On 7 June, Union urban development minister Bandaru Dal- 
tatreya visited the affected areas and blamed the state admi¬ 
nistration for not taking adequate precautionary measures 
"even after intelligence reports about the controversial pamph¬ 
lets and the fiery speeches of maulvis at Friday congrega¬ 
tions". The home minister’s‘cmissary said that the events of 5 
June when some temples were desecrated, were a "planned 
activity", while the attack on mosques the next day was "retali¬ 
atory action". 

But home minister L.K. Advani, while replying to ques¬ 
tions about the slate of affairs in Andhra Pradesh raised by the 
Congress, the Samajwadi Party, the MIM and others in the 
Lok Sabha, chose not to censure the Naidu administration's 
handling of the communal flare-up. 

This drew flak from Congress leader Ghulam Nabi A/ad, 
who toured the old city alongwilh N.K P. Salve and Naval 
Ki.shore Sharma. "The Union home minister's clean chit to 
the Naidu administration is politically motivated and not 
objective," alleged Azad. The Congress team claimed that 
"the law and order machinery in the slate had collapsed" and 
the communal violence displayed "the inefficiency, incapaci 
ty and lack of political will of the Naidu government' 

Buoyed by the visit of its central leaders, the state Congress 
stayed away from an ‘all-parly' meeting called by the chief 
minister to discuss the communal problem and is now clamou¬ 
ring for the imposition of President’s Rule m Andhra 
Pradesh. • 

Q.5.Rm§hakrt9hna/Hyd0rmbad 


RAJASTHAN 

Point break 

The BJP government draws flak from 
various quarters as the Assembly polls 
draw near 

W ith hardly five months to go for elections to the 
Rajasthan Vidhan Sabha, it’s dcmon.stration time in 
Jaipur. The Statue Circle near the secretariat has bc-co- 
me a permanent agitation centre—for political rivals, govern¬ 
ment employees, and women aclivi.sts. 

In late May, women activists Uxik centre-stage over the 
rape of the *J.C. Bose girl’ on 22 May. The case had rocked Jai¬ 
pur last September when a 27-year-old girl was gangraped in 
the J.C. Bose Hostel of the University of Rajasthan. While fil¬ 
ing a case, the girl alleged that .she had been a victim of sexual 
harassment for the last seven years. Persons named by her 
included advocates, police personnel, administrative officers 
and student leaders with ‘high’ connections. Some of the 
accused were rounded up. 

Just as the case was beginning to fade from public memory, 
the state was stunned, when on 23 May local newspapers carri¬ 
ed a report that the ‘J.C. Bose girl’ had been kidnapped from 
her workplace in a red Maruti van and raped by three persons 



QOMQVriNSMQKft^M^A&tfm in Karachi, Pakisttm ] 

leprescn^ed Bangladesh 
to the The survey explained lhat 

tong tradmose 9aii(la^lesfii.as a safe passage for 
tog to*** .*** ^ to producing areas and ^^eak*. 

otoatoltovauoiceiH^ . 

Apwt firom Bangtodesb. the coastal areas of India^-Sii 
toidta and die Mtraves ate exploited by the trafficlceie. . 


Although Nepal and Bhutan are land-locked, they also are 
caught up in the vortex of drug smuggling. 

India is now seen as a leading transit point for illicit 
drugs — heroin, hashish and morphine-based —originat¬ 
ing from Afghanistan, Myanmar, Nepal and Pakistan, and 
beaded for US and European markets. Drugs are brought 
to the Indian metros of Mumbai, Calcutta, New Delhi and 
Chennai by air, while several other parts arc covered 
through sea routes. Heroin smuggling, mostly from PaU* 
Stan or Afghanistan and Myanmar, has increased along die 
northern border areas of Jammu & Kashmir and the north¬ 
eastern states bordering Myanmar. Heroin from South- 
West Asi^ is available in abundance in Punjab. Rajasdian^ 
Gujarat and in Delhi and Mumbiu. Of the drugs smuggled 
from Nepal, cannabis is mostly consumed within India 
while the others are generally Westward bound. 

Opium and codeine-based cough syrups of Indian ori¬ 
gin fiood the drug bazaars of Banglade^^ Nepal and Myan¬ 
mar, Brown sugar originating from Indiaisalso freely avai^ 
lable in Bangl^esh, Sri Lanka and the Maldives. Sri Lan^ 
kan ports are being used as convenient transit points and 
have emerged as 'a crucial link between pcoductioii and 
consumption'. 

The South Asiancountries confomt to thC global pheno¬ 
menon of terrorist movements and drug uidificktog feed^ 
ing each other. The Liberation t"igers of Tamil £elam 
(LTTE) pf Sri Lanka and the various insurgent groups of 
India have close links with the drug trackers, the UN pur¬ 
vey obsmed, • 
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in the vehicle. As per the complaint lodged, the rapists had 
dropped her back at the spot from where she had been 
kidnapped. 

Even as women activist.s prepared to take to the streets, the 
Opposition sharpened its knives, the government machinery 
closed ranks, and a frantic search for the red Maruti van was 
launched, the woman changed her statement while deposing 
before the National Commission for Women (NCW). She sta¬ 
ted that she had not been kidnapped or raped in the van. She 



WATERPOWER: the police take on anti-government 
demonstrators in Jaipur 


had, in fact, gone to Mansarovar colony with a friend of hers 
where a masked man raped her in a shop. But the spot indicat¬ 
ed by her did not match her description. 

Amidst all this confusion, womens' groups launched a sus¬ 
tained agitation against the Bhairon Singh Shekhawai govern¬ 
ment for "shielding culprits having political connections" and 
"for failing to protect women in Rajasthan". One protest 
march culminated in the demonstrators trying to force their 
way into the secretariat by scaling the iron-gales after breach¬ 
ing the police cordon. 

But at a time when the Opposition Congress and the Nation¬ 
al Commission for Women were moving in for the 
kill, the woman retracted her earlier complaint and said that 
she had she not been raped at all. She had, actually, gone for 
three hours to a house Just opposite her workplace Vihan (run 
by an NGO) with a friend. Dr Sunil Jain, with whom she shar¬ 
ed a physical relationship. 

The latest twist in the talc threw the various womens’organ- 
isations fighting forthe victim's rights completely off-track 
and provided the powers that be with an easy escape route. 
While politicians and bureaucrats promptly labelled her 
‘unstable’ and ‘unreliable*, the local media went overboard in 
portraying her as a ‘nymphomaniac*. But some of the women 
activistsinteracting with the ‘J.C. Bose woman*—while 
confessing that their position had been severely compromised 
by the ‘victim’s* change of stance—pleaded her case. "She is 
under such tremendous pressure that she has lost the ability to 
think rationally and speak coherently," said one. 

Meanwhile, the state Congress has stepped up its crusade 
against the Bharatiya Janata Party (BJP) government. On 1 
June, the party staged a mass demonstration to protest the 


"fast deteriorating law and order situation in the state". Coiv 
gress workers forced open the gates of the secretariat, led by 
former chief ministers Shiv Charan Mathur, Jagannath 
Pahadia, Heeralal Deopura, and PCC chief Ashok Gehlot. 

On 3 June, former minister and Congress ML A from Tara 
Nagar^Chandan Mai Baid led 2,(X)0-odd villagers from his 
constituency to gherao the chief secretary’s residence for 
"administrative Wlure in providing adequate water supply" 
to scores of villagers in Tara Nagar from the Gandheli S^eba 
Scheme, "the largest water supply scheme of Asia". "The 
water is available in plenty, there is no dearth of power too. 
But the administration is not supplying water to the villages 
deliberately falling in constituencies represented by Congress 
legislators," alleged Baid. While the secretariat and the chief 
secretary’s residence were cordoned off, the demonstrators 
were allowed to congregate at the Statue Circle, from where a 
hundred-odd were permitted to proceed towards the CS’s 
residence. 

Suddenly, without any provocation or any warning, the 
police lathi-charged demonstrators and attacked them with 
water cannons, injuring several agitationists. Eyewitnesses 
insisted that there was no need for the use of such brute force. 
"The police must have been making up for their failure to 
tackle the earlier demonstrations by women activists and Con¬ 
gressmen," observed one. 

Even though the BJP government may have wriggled out 
of the ‘J.C. Bose girl’ episode, the run-up to the Assembly 
polls promises to be a stormy one for Bhairon Singh Shek- 
hawatand his men. • 

MUmp Chmnd Dmndim/Jmipur 


BANGLADESH 

Quiet flows the 
Ganga 

And Bangladesh gets its share of water in 
the dry season 

I n Bangladesh, the voices of protest raised by the Opposi¬ 
tion over the sharing of Ganga waters have subsided. This 
is because the 3()-year treaty on water-sharing is being 
implemented by the book. 

Bangladesh has received its stipulated share of Ganga 
waters during the current lean season from March to May. 
This has given Prime Minister Sheikh Hasina a welcome brea¬ 
ther as she has been consistently criticised by former Prime 
Minister Begum Khaleda Zia and her Bangla^sh Nationalist 
Party (BNP) for "signing an unequal agreement". 

According to Khalilur Rahnuui, member of the Indo- 
Bangladesh Joint Rivers Commission (JRC), this is the first 
time that Bangladesh has got its due share and the stipulated 
quantum of water. "In fact, Bangladesh received a record quan¬ 
tum of Ganga waters during the dry months which began on 1 
January," Rahman pointed out. He disclosed that even in the 
leanest ten-day cycle in the third week of April, Bangladesh 
had received more than 35,000 cusec of water. 
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DATA POINT; Indian and Bangladeshi experts monitoring 
the water level near Farakm 

Water experts in Bangladesh, however, felt that favourable 
weather condition was the main reason behind the country get¬ 
ting its stipulated share of water. The rainfall in the upper 
reaches of the Ganga and its catchment areas was rather goixi. 

On several days and also during a number of ten-day cycles 
in the last dry season in 1997 — the first year of the signing of 
the U'eaty — Bangladesh had received water from the Ganga, 
but far less than the stipulated amount. 

The Awami League-led government brought this to the 
notice of its Indian counterpart and both sides agreed to look 
into the causes of the shortfall. In a JRC meeting at Dhaka in 
July last year, the then Union water resources minister Sis 
Ram Ola had said that the two countries would set up a scienti¬ 
fic committee to identify the reasons for the shortfall in the 
flow of Ganga waters. 

Though the contents of the report of the scientific commit¬ 
tee are still not known, the Indian side later informed 
Bangladesh that the shortfall was due to technical reasons and 
natural causes. 

The water-sharing agreement provides for monitoring of 
the water level during the five dry months, beginning in Janu¬ 
ary each year. From I January ’98, engineers and technicians 
from both the countries jointly monitored the water levels of 
the river at three points, including Farakka in West Bengal 
and Hardinge Bridge in Bangladesh. Four Bangladeshi offici¬ 
als oversaw the collection of data in the Farakka feeder canal, 
the navigation lock and below the barrage. The team was at it 
till 31 May. 

A water resources ministry official in Bangladesh later stat¬ 
ed that unlike! in the past, its officials were given free access to 
the entire operations. "At the JRC meeting last July, 
Bangladesh and India had agreed to maintain transparency in 
the implementation of the treaty, both at the Farakka Barrage 
in West Bengal and at the Hardinge Bridge in Bangladesh," 
explained the official. The water data obtained at Farakka was 
sent to Dhaka through the Bangladesh deputy high commis¬ 
sion in Calcutta. 

An estimated 40 million Bangladeshis depend on the 
Ganga for their livelihood. And for once, they will not be com¬ 
plaining, at least not about India’s parsimony. • 


RameshJSippy’s Viraddh is no 
^mGaatha . 

' - ' 

A ll tfae ndse about Ramesh Sippy giving hi$ 

‘new’ look is hogwash. The flm few epitcidbs'^'^;<^ 
Vln«dd/lr (stune time bn Star Plus, 8.30 p«n. Tuesdays and 
l^duidays) did give os a fiesh aiigle of a young woauin "’. ; 

. who is i^iven-a nw deal and who lights bade, with the h^ ';:'4 
bf e fbidy lawyer. But now, it lools suspiciously tike the ' 
story^s gone right back to where it was. ■ S'-k 

' M the diameters ore on the same graph as they were ‘f-- 
when<%MZkn broke oiTr the oM Hindu 'tala' is polishing ' * 
his pto-Bridshacooit, die dder son is trying to please his : 
shrewish wife, the youngs one is wooing a Musliin' 

gill who^ mother isall set to cross the bordw sd diait they 
can 1^ a respectable Ulb in the newly •carved-out , .'. 
country, the 'mwnhn' is b^g crdly, the revoludonaricsl,/ 
w being brave and coutBgeous...Changing the name. ';!;'', 
doesn’t a serial dlange^ how is it different from the origi-- n .. 
nahMrS? 



‘ .Oh'Mbiul^rs, same dme, same place, W ' 

TRPs gtt keeping pace with quality. 

Saans pves us moments rare in Tv flcrion^oontaa^*. 
live, meanins^l, when you stop diott andsay 
role of dtp beuayed wi^ which Neena ptayft whi) it feptii* ‘ 
ihc-heatt'lmensity, you have millions of wbmen who fettp 
simifiar ^t>wienclting situadons; what do yon do wfaM a' 
aiuch>belovedspouseliiddgeginaspotofiidulteiy7 . 

. 'Heeha's wife minors beautifully the gamut trf «mo> 
d^: .shock, disbelief, relnetant acceptance, and the pain* 

' fid coikilog. to terms with a husband who is slowly turning 
into k'Struger. And complementing her is Kanwaljeat's 
performance: as the men who doesn’t want to lose etlhM- 
■ die Wife or the lover, he does what millions of unfeithfiil 
ineirtdo-^iu(ve.theircakB andeatlttoo. • 
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SUNDAY WEEK 


KUSUMBHANOARI 


BEGINNING 21 JUNE. 1998 


ARIES 


(21 March-2() April) 

D on't have blind faith in 
well-placed or 
influential people. Those 
folks that you think are most 
reliable and conscientious, 
are most likely to let you 
down or act erratically. 
Neither should you accept 
the guidance or advice of 
people in authority without 
giving it careful thought. 


LEO 


(2 / July-20 August) 

N ew developments should 
allow you to plot your 
future course. Mates and 
spouses may pour cold water 
on your plans. But this is 
because they feel that you 
are neglecting them. If 
people ask you for particular 
details concerning important 
matters, you will find it 
difficult to recall them. 


LIBRA 


(21 Septemher-20 October) 

H opes and dreams you 
have been nurturing for 
some time can finally 
materialise, as things work 
out much as you had hoped. 
You will make friends with 
the rich and the famous, and 
win over powerful allies. 
Your ideas on restructuring 
financial strategies are likely 
to be welcomed. 


SAGITTARIUS 

(21 November-20 December) 

R eassess your views of 
other people’s needs and 
problems. There may be 
ulterior motives concealed 
behind offers of help and 
support. Things may not go 
at all according to your 
hopes and plans in romance. 
You may get hold of the 
wrong end of the stick in 
domestic and family affairs. 


TAURUS 


(2/ April-20 May) 

B e careful while handling 
property and 
commercial affairs. 
Unscrupulous people may 
try to put one over you. Wail 
a while before signing 
contracts or making 
commitments. New 
problems may arise which 
put you off current schemes. 
Stick lo the straight and the 
narrow. 

GEMINI 


(21 May-20 June) 

P eople around you will be 
uncooperative. They 
may go out of their way to 
sabotage your plans. Make a 
thorough job of all 
undertakings. You should 
pile on the pressure at work 
in an attempt to beat 
deadlines. If you finish work 
well ahead of time, you will 
get into the boss's good 
books. 

CANCER 


(21 June-20 July) 

T ie up loo.se ends of 
financial negotiations 
and other settlements. Pay 
off old debts. It will be easier 
to raise loans for pressing or 
worthwhile rca.sons. Parents 
or family members may be 
only too willing to help you 
out of a tight comer. 



VIRGO 


(21 Augu\t-20 Septrmher) 

S implify your life instead 
of adding more 
complications to your list of 
worries. Old resentments 
should be shed, freeing both 
yourself and others of past 
recriminations. If you have 
an interview to attend, do so 
with confidence and a light 
heart. 


SCORPIO 


(21 0( tober-20 November) 

G et your priorities right; 

you're overlooking 
things which des^e your 
attention. You’re making 
mountains out of molehills, 
and this is distracting you 
from more serious concerns. 
Don’t be ‘nice’ just because 
you don’t want to hurt others. 


CAPRICORN 


(2/ December-20 January) 

I t’s time to gather data and 
soliciting opinions 
regarding current or pending. 
schemes or projects. Have 
relevant facts and figures 
under your belt before 
negotiating deals. You now 
have an increased ability for 
ab.sorbing infomialion, so 
make progiess in study and 
academic pursuits. 

AOUARIUS 


(21 January-20 February) 

J oin study groups if your 
appetite for learning is on 
the increase. You will make 
rapid progress with 
self-improvement and 
academic activities. And are 
likely to make new friends 
among fellow students and 
trainees. Your mind should 
now be put to rest where 
business finances are 
concerned. 

PISCES 


(21 February-20 March) 

S tick to your guns. Do not 
confuse others by 
hesitating or changing your 
mind. Hold on to a steady 
course and don’t lose your 
nerve in the face of 
difficulties. You will harm 
your reputation by pulling 
out of projects halfway 
through. • 
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RANDOM NOTES 


Onitor 

WUUMty’s 

ibe it's not Aijnh 
Singh's fault. Maybe 
tMs. was just so pathetic^ly 
relieved for' fin^y having 
beM givo) a place in the par¬ 
ty's organisation^ set-up 


that he had to show how tni- 
ly grateful he was. 

No one quite knows why 
Sonia Gandhi thought fit to 
include Singh in the party's 
pailiainenliuy floor co¬ 
ordination committee -~- 
considering his tt^k record. 



But once Singh was in place, 
one of the first things he wan¬ 
ted party MPs th raise in Par- 
Uantent was not the Budget; 
not Kashmir; not even the 
cyclone-reli^ measures in 
Gujarat. These were mtnely 
lational issues that had no 
place in his Itfief as chief 
sycc^phant to tbe.Gonsre^s 
preindent: no, Ship Wantti^. 
Congress MPs to being to (be 
attention of the. House the 
fact that Sonia Gandhi's tr^) 
to the cyclone-affectedareas 
in Gqjafat was not covered 
by Ooordarshan. 

Senior patty MPs listened 
hi dt^ief: the youny^ar.lot 
just boAed for' .die- tfoor 
inci^they wo^Wasked.. 



HEARD AT 24 AKBAR ROAD 

Woll, I've alwaqre wantad to ba 
thaPAtoaPA. 

A CONGRESS WORKER ON BEING TOLD THAT 
HE HAS TO WORK UNDER PARTY GENERAL¬ 
SECRETARY. R.K. DHAWAN 



to do the dirty work. Since it 
was the last day of Parlia- 
nrent, most waved their air- 
tickets saying they had a 
flight to catch. One MP even 
missed his flight, just so he 
could watch his colleagues 
squirm dteepishly when the 
issi^ would be raised. Only 
he played it safe and watched 


it in the party pariiamentary 
ofnce rather dtan being pres¬ 
ent in the House, 

In the end it was Shiv 
Shmkar who raised this very 
pettinent issue in the Lok 
Sabha. So whSA if Ajjun 
Singh muldn't nmke It th^ 
himself—he bad Ins way in 
tbcend. 


CHECK-LIST 


Who's wearing what in Partkamnt 

■ Tho Pab bidhi look: The kurta$ look good on 
television. And are therefore more popular amongstthe. 
more younger and roedia-sawy Congressnan sudi as 
Tarjq Anwar, Mukul Wasnik and Ajit Jogi. Ntd surpriskigiy 
its catching on with the BJP as weli. though curre^ bs. 
two of the new entrants to the party who have adoptsd K; 
whereas Rangarajan Kumaramangaiam prdere a mere 
colourful look Sanjay Singh, goes in for a mora sober 
effect which makes a change from the kindof sMrisbe 9kas 
to wear. 


■ TboJItoiiilni look: The only thing miSskigis dM 
whfteshoes. Otherwise, its white-shirt (fudf-sleaves) and 
white pants for such MPs as Praful Ratw and Vfoy Goal. It 
seems Patel leaves his more colowful look for tfwuMsr; 
does anyone remember Ns burgundy-cokHirad suit? 


• WkNo sMrt and vimMA Worn by ait of Amma's 
men; and even tw those who want to have nothtng to do 
with her. The AIADMK MPs seem Hke one monoltthic bloch 
stKf-white attire. Its a bit unfortunate that the TMC 
and MK go in for the same wardrobe. 


kkihalan gete hto bwourik NOwn tmd beige Aurttefrom. 

Oiw of ttie inany problenu withthls is th« tt mn^ 

dHiMym«-/nomtotoueh, whkb b M tiaal^iid^ 
Mi^-plofkii(rMge.AfldaiWuAiy,whtteA(idiig^ ,, 

with thin omnipresent saafo. 

-■.. ----- 

■ W M liio iMH d i itf< »W d w i i n MgyawaH's 
followers call her bibM|!l.'OfeQursa,lliiSisoutorrespeGt 
and has nothkq) iodcrwttb the gold Chain round her neck 
and ttw diamonds gttttujng on her fingen. it la also aald 
that sheonly goesinfprde^nar saAuar-AameeKbirt m no 

dttdtRtar hw cpRwfofWird to late ttk preilt. wa rn 
.'gwase. 

fn" •MiiiiiiVii'iii[jiiiini.. ... 


the Congress need*, 
to get over its sorioeei 
hangover, and this 
especiidly trutf 
bureaucratic cotei»-~it>of»{ ■ 
that’s a bad word in did < 

gress nowad^s —^ die f^-, 
gressmen who surround |dM|. 
Contes* president. Tidds 
the case of Manmcdum Sdi^. 
who has gone back to brifliX;: 
bmeaucnu: he sintp^ 
qiioion of his dwft to- 
undl he has first cteued!^ ; 
line widi 10 laiipi^. .‘OtT 
maybe, he’s just showing 
what a good little boy he cm 
be when the time cnpies. 




Then there is the Mtmi 
Shankar Aiyar-Jairam 
Ramesb duo who organise 
Sonia Gandd’* t^tus. The 
pnXilem yddi dds is diatdiey 
tend to undertake the entire 
operation as a Riyiv GantDii 
I^ndation tdfiiir rather than 
dte visit of a patty president. 
Ppr fostauce, 'mass contact 
programnim’ sounds very 
good on paper but because of 
(he SPG cover, don’t really 
work out that way. Which is 
Mobably why her tours get 
barely any coverage at all —- 
save for negative r^ioits on 
the diaos and more chaos. 

Majhe Aijun Singh 
woUldliketoraisethis in Par¬ 
liament ag.well. • 
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DIARY 


Ayodhyaand 

after 

■ Why didn’t the Coo- 
giess move an 
d^ioumment motion over 
t^A^odhya issue? 

Fior one, it really had the 
,govenunent foolkl. The 
jPtime Minister’s Office 
a hectic weekend after 
Sniia Candhi delivered her 
missive to A.B. Vftfpayee, 
denouncing the conshnction 



HEARD IN THERMO 

H« should IM ealtod Offlc«r In 
Soaroh of Duty. 

A RIVAL BUREAUCRAT ABOUT ASHOK 
TANDON, THE OSD TO THE PRIME MINISTER 


take the initiadve, he uddhis 
colleagues. 


CrasMamllng 

■ Ministers may come 
and go at Rajiv Qai- 
dhi Bhavan but thme is only 
one Iron Law at the civil avia¬ 
tion ministry:. everybody 
can’t wait to get rid of M.K. 
Kaw. As civil aviation secre¬ 
tary Raw first fell out with 
C.H Ibrahim and then earn¬ 
ed the ire of Jayahthi Natara- 


jan. Now he has finally been 
moved out of the ministry by 
the BJP’s Ananth Kumar. 

How has Ananth Kumar 
managed to do what Ibrahim 
and Natmajan wanted to tot 
cooldn^t? It’s Uke ihis. Kaw 
is a dedicatedadvocate of die 
Tata-Singdpore proposal. 
Some of his ministers have 
not been t^ainst the scheme 
either (Natarajan for exam¬ 
ple) but have resented Raw's 
single-minded insistence on 
pushing it throu^. 

But when the proposal tur- 


Miilayaili: lent opportuntty 


of a temple at Ayodhya. 
Fromito tone of the letter it 
it^emM|las.i|s,the Opposition 
:taottld prdMly move an 
Adjournment motion on the 
,floor the House that Mon¬ 
day (8 June). Vajpayee’s 
<iimbte*sbooters sprat the 
entire weekend doing two 
.Ihittgs: a) placating sulking 
;gUibs lUm Mamata Baneijee- 
to be present in Parliament 
and 1)} drafting a reply to 
Oandhi’s letter. 

• V ^ Monday came 
arat, as did Tuesuty 
;aQd .^ entire wedc. IK^le 
fii^-ti^uty benches were 
^podtoltiie Congress attend- 
hnde remained as dtin as 
.eVtnr. And there was no sign 
pi the acUoumment motion. 

The f^gress had appa¬ 
rently changed its mind. No 
one is dnite sure why — 
some say that the party did 
’itot rapect Vajpayee to reply 
sb promptly on Sunday 
i!tsel£ But Samalwadi Party 
d^MuIayam Singh Yadav 
Is partir^arly miffed at the 
ket odl^umty. If the Con- 
not raise it in die 
«i||^^y could have let us 


CHECK-LIST 


BJF Cabinet ministers wha ^ not ■ 
bekm^totheRSS 

Dp 4 Who (PM Sttftims her 8ret poftiotio ifl 
tiieWieSovintlos. 6td(lwfflim^rthl«-‘-ssp«el% In 
Nrcttrr«mavaltrttalwrtl-ooraA(lvantlO!yaliit----aad 
Suihma is In no huny to offer soy tstroshsr courm. 


■ YMiMVMttMin The R88 has gone hoaras 

pointing outlhatagrasa-rool RSSman would not haya 
prasantad tiw kind of Budgatttat stnhfMtagi^. But ip 
sinha’a dafanoa, haiSdnotaikfortliiakkaiMf whanyw 
plekaminatthaiaitfflinuia,doRl*)^td0Alhelmt. ‘ 



RSB hopaa to irr^raiB ttavoM-Mnit. 


ned up at^-bui 'Weefc,iiji i 




before the PVBIjr 

saw Kaw*shaadttiiM)ritaaid 
be wm despwii^'focdit 
with. Nauoqia^radlbcakdm 
bad been unable to move 
hiffl because he haid atrora 
support ftntaQbjnI’a fMQ 
(which was as been 6a the 
propoad) tot Vi^yee seems 
to have no axd;to grind aftd 
promptly agreed to send 
Kaw into die obscurity of the 
Planning Crnnmisslon. 


tlMiiiytt^ryor 

lOJanptrth 

■ No mader what die 
occasion, die sound 
bite never changes. Any Con¬ 
gressman who goes into 10 
Janpath for an exclusive mee¬ 
ting with the Congress presi¬ 
dent, comes out.and poses 
for the TV camraas widi a 
smug look on his faces pro* 
ebdtong, ”1 just met 
Madam.” 

Yes, hut what did Madam 
say? 

The rej^y is Shvays 
accortqxmied with ddicote 
shrugs; and never varies: ”ft. 
was a oooiBdratial meeting. I 
couldn't tmtily talk abrat 
it.,.After aft. It was a private 
cqiavenatioa betweqn her 
radBUL” ' 

. .Ttdshesbeconerftsifofeot.. 
of ridiaile for ^ BJP. At 
. Pintnod MeUtien^ pcdnwj 
tot to his (Utoto, tot oaly 
trasoh ;wliyCeMnssgato. 
; cennot toto 
stoltg tbeai, 

'says “ 

pbK».- 














































E xports 
made easv> 



For shipments iiplo 10 kg, ihe Jumbo Junior offrrs same day pick up, eustoms elearaiiee and door-lo-door exprevss delivery, 
for just R8.2140 to anywhere in the Middle-Easi, Rs.2680 lo the Asia-Paeifu’, Rs. 3750 to Europe & F.S.A., 

and Rs. 4820 lo anywhere else in the world. 

For larger shipments uf»to 2.5 kg, the Jumbo Box gives you the same great value and eonvenienee for Rs. .3940 lo anywhere in the 
Middle East, Rs. 5250 to ihe Asia-Paeifie, Rs. 6720 to Europe and U.S.A. and Rs.8920 lo anywhere else in the world. 

Call DHL b)r ycmr Jumbo Junior or Jumbo Box. IlieyVe exports made easy. 



woffimmoEexPReis'^^ 


(CXPOE % D)VISION Of- AIRFflt tGHI LIMITID) 

every second counts; 


'or more information contact your nearest DHL centre Or call Mumbai Bb0b050/8515151. Delhi 91 -348000, Calcutta 2426936, Madras 8553045/47, Bangalore 5588855 
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to bring the BJP 
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FOCUS 


On the brink 

Law-and-order situation in Bihar 
turns grim as two MLAs are 
murdered within 24 hours 


NEWSWATCH 


Writers’ bloc 

Several police officials in 
Karnataka prefer to pick up the 
pen in their spare time 




































LETTERS 




Advani’s 

aggression 

A dvani has taken a com¬ 
pulsive drive to achieve 
as much as he can and as 
quickly as possible (77/e 
Advani doctrine, 14 — 20 
June). Maybe realization has 
suddenly dawned on him 
that he’s nearly 70 and time 
is quickly running out. No 
wonder then that Advani’s 
voice is the loudest among 
the BJP politicians when 
demanding that the parly 
lake a strong anti-Pakistan 
line. 

Advani's doctrine that a 
hard line always works bet¬ 
ter on most major issues has 
so tar worked in his political 
career. His no-nonsense 
approach to the Kashmir 
issue with an aggressive con¬ 
frontation if necessary may 
be the right approach in a 
situation which is rapidly 
going from bad to worse. 
Anfanl Purl, Calcutta (West 
Bengal) 

■Advani in his own way has 
• doncalottohelpUmaBhara- 
li and Yashwant Sinha reach 
where they are today. While 
Yashwant Sinha wormed his 
way into the Sangh Parivar 
at the behest of Advani, Uma 
Bharati was helped by him 
when the media were at log¬ 
gerheads with her. No won¬ 
der then that they have beco¬ 
me staunch Advani loyalists. 

Now that Advani has 
announced India will be pro¬ 
active on Kashmir and is all 


set for a confrontation, he 
will use the loyalists as 
soundboards to help get the 
country out of the mess. 

DebalDutt, New Delhi 


MNC matters 


T he Swadeshi Jagran 
Manch's attacks on the 
Coke trucks and Buskin Rob¬ 
bins outlet in Gujarat are 
totally uncalled for {Marked 
for death, 7—13 June). Even 
Gummunhy, the hardcore 
critic of economic liberalisa¬ 
tion declined to make a com¬ 
ment on the the issue. 

The SJM activists should¬ 
n’t overlook the fact that the 
Indian consumers are look¬ 
ing for a gtK)d buy and his 
money’s worth. They are 
wary of being taken for a ride 
by either the swadeshi com¬ 
panies or the MNCs for that 
matter. There is no denying 

Advani: eapoualng a hard 
llnatliaory 


the fact that during the pre¬ 
liberalisation periixi, our 
swadeshi companies were 
dishing out sub-standard 
staff and the consumers were 
forced to buy the products 
being sold in the market. 

It seems pointless to drive 
out the MNCs merely 
because some pseudo- 
patriots with vested interests 
feel the need to do so. 
Instead, our government 
should find ways and means 
of using the MNCs to our 
advantage. 

Nallnl Sudhakaran, 
Thlruvananthapuram (Kerala) 


Hailing N-tests 


l*hc Vajpayee government 
deserves accolades for 


conducting the nuclear tests 
at Pokhran on 11 May. Our 
scientists have done the 
nation proud (Boom, boom, 
boom, 17—^23 May). The 
nuclCiir explosions have put 
an end to the nuclear 




A Coke vending machine: 
the Me noire 

apiirtheid being practised 
against India by the Big-5. 

China and Pakistan have 
always posed a threat to our 
security. But the LISA and 
other Western countries 
have turned a blind eye to 
this Pindi-Peking axix Indi¬ 
a’s pleas to usher in a non- 
discriminatory nuclear 
agreement have been treated 
with contempt by the super¬ 
powers. Thus India had to 
act in self-defence and con¬ 
duct the nuclear tests which 
were long overdue. 

L. Rohinl, TIruchy (Tamil 
Nadu) 

■'I'he Indian .scientists have 
proved to the world that they 
are second to none in the 
field of nuclear physics. It is 
only India that has the techni¬ 
cal knowhow for a thermo¬ 
nuclear bomb now after the 
USA and Russia. The BJP- 
led government’s decision to 
conduct the nuclear tests is 
commendable. The country 
should now go in for ‘ weapo- 
nisation’ immediately and 
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should produce the bombs, 
develop missiles and induct 
them into the Army. 

N. Prasad, New Delhi 

M hail the BJP-led govern¬ 
ment for carrying out the 
nuclear tests. The nation has 
called the bluff of the Ameri¬ 
can government. What arc 
sanctions'^ Could the US sub¬ 
jugate Cuba all these years? 
Could napalm bomb subjug¬ 
ate Vietnam? I'hc American 
government buckled under 
the business opportunities in 
China and conferred the 




tests by India and the retalia- 
toi-y action by Pakistan 
{After the blasts, 31 May—6 
June). The tests have caused 
great damage to the socio¬ 
economic and political con¬ 
ditions in the region. 

While the people of J&K 
arc sunk in poverty, neither 
Delhi nor Islamabad can 
enjoy the luxury of spending 
crores of money on nuclear 
tests. The present confronta¬ 
tion between the two nations 
will lead nowhere. 

Bhushan Bazaz, Srinagar 
(J&K) 










A file picture of World Cup 
soccer’SB: disappointing 
the viewers 

MFN status on it. 

Anu Goqt, Bangalore 
(Karnataka) 

^ Blndia’s move to get 
‘nuclear weapons state’ sta¬ 
tus IS a positive development 
and may in the future help in 
abandoning nuclear warfare. 
India should now urge the 
double speakers to first com¬ 
pletely ban nuclear wea¬ 
pons; then only would it sign 
theNPTorCTBT. We 
shouldn’t be frightened 
about economic and other 
sanctions. We are determin¬ 
ed to face any threat. 
AnIIAdvanI, Lucknow(Uttar 
Pradesh) 


Pokhran pangs 


T he fear of a nuclear arms 
race looms large in south 
^ Asia after the recent nuclear 


Disgusting DD! 

U tter lack o1 professional¬ 
ism in Doordarshan’s 
attitude was brought foi^vard 
during the Women’s Singles 


final in the French Open {Ad 
nauseam, 31 May—6 June). 
As Sanchez Vicario and 
Seles battled it out, DD hopp¬ 
ed from channel to channel 
causing inconvenience to the 
viewers. But the worst came 
when at the beginning of the 
third and decisive set, DD 
put up the notice that the 
remaining part of the game 
would be telecast late at 
night and thus denying us the 
magic of those decisive 
moments. 

If Doordarshan cannot 
cater to the needs of its vie¬ 
wers then let it not air any 
major event. 

BedaahrutI Mitra, Raigarh 
(Madhya Pradesh) 

Don’t blame the 
BJP 

I am a regular reader of 
your magazine and always 
wait for the new issue. I was 
highly disappoinleil at the 
view expressed in the story 
Art under siej^e, 31 May-^ 
June). 

Why blame the BJP for 
the attacks on artists ? It start¬ 
ed only when M.F. Husain 
started painting our Goddess 
Saraswati and Sita in nude. 
What will happen if I paint 
Mother Teresa, Mahammad 
or Fatima in the same way? 


PRIZE 2001^ eONTRlBtmOMS 



balMrSingli 

QmMdTMWMIW 

HospttalBm^toyeS) UKUhiaAa. 

- Cridwli^ ' ' 


Contributed by Somnath Qhoth. Cokutto (Wool Bongo!) 


The so called secular parties, 
artists and fanatic Muslims 
would have been after my 
blood. 

Rita Sachdev, Nolda (Uttar 
Pradesh) 

■Freedom of expression 
needs to be extended even to 
the plebeians who someti¬ 
mes are left with no option 
but to react through physical 
violence when provoked. 

Fhe ancient Hindu temple 
art was clearly an expression 
of reverence, but in choosing 
\o copy it Husain has shown 
his commercial motive for a 
better market of his product. 
He has taken the Hindu toler¬ 
ance for granted. And he 
lacks courage to pick up sub¬ 
jects from his own religion 
to express his artistic free¬ 
dom. What a shame! 
Amamath Kamat, Bombay 
(Maharashtra) 


Out of con text 

T his refers to my interview 
Golf is mv life (29 
March^-4 April). While 1 
am thankful to you for the 
article, I wish to point out 
that some of my quotes were 
piinted out of context and 
has caused hurt to ITC 
Limited, who, 1 might add, 
have been instrumental in 
developing Indian professio¬ 
nal golf by their unstinted 
support to the game. 
FerozAH, Calcutta (West 
Bernal) 


Utter 

callousness 

■The death of cows after 
consuming polythene bags 
at the Pinjrapole Gaushala in 
Jaipur is really shocking 
{Death by plastic, 24—30 
May). The incident reflects 
the abysmal callousness of 
the people using plastic bags 
for utility. The government 
should immediately ban the 
use of polybags. 

Samir Chakraborty, Ho¥vrah 
(West Bengal) 
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I MILESTONES 


‘inmtiesh Assembly 
Speaker Kesri Nath 
Tripathi, oii 17 June, the 
sale of Pepsi and 
Coca-Cola in the 
Asseoably canteen, with 
iaunediate effect. 


MUiftHiDt by Indian 
IB^Mataan^ 

Y^'h new satdlhe 
tdevisiaQ channel, 
DamedfheMdudahi 
''ipianiwl.tnbeatt ' ; 


. ineAtetMandyogic 


was 79jbiiotvived by 
hUsyinamdintgbter. 


"liijifiiiiTini 

^Vacdsd^Ened ani^ Shashi 
Thanor, as 

'comnaMrioations diiector 



United Nations, on 13 
June. Earlier, he was 
executive assistant to the 
UN seoetaiy-geneial. 


Apponmot 

Lieutenant-general 
Sadsh Cbaidra Verma, 
as die (Erector-general of 
medicel services (army), 
on 18 June. Verma was 
commissioned in the 
Army Medical Corps in 
1961. 


APPOiirmt 

Congress leader Karma 
Top^n, as president of 
Sikkim Pradedi 
Congress Committee, on 
17 June. He leidaced 
Peuzo D. Namgyal who 
had earlier resigned from 
the post 



MAYA KAMATH/ THE ASJANAOe 


■ I have told my officers that they will lose their jobs if they talk on the issue with the central team 
members. 


J Y OT I B A s U, West Bengal chief minister, on the central team visiting the state to assess the law and order 
situation 

■ We will pass a legislation in Parliament to ensure that the mandir is built at Ayodhya if the court 
verdict goes against its construction at the site. 


■ We don’t want him to quit. There will be 
a formidable challenge for Mr Basu in the 
next Assembly elections and we want him 
to take that up. 

MAMATA BaNERJEE, Tnnamool Congress leader, 
reacting to reports of Jyoti Basu ’s retirement 


■ They came to power 21 years ago and with every passing year, the number of robberies, rapes 
and killings have shot up. 

PRANAB MUKHERJEE, Congress leader, criticising the Left regime in West Bengal 

■ If war breaks out, India will surrender in an hour or so because of the superiority of Pakistan’s 
nuclear weaponry and its command and control systems. 

GOHAR AYUB Khan, Pakistani foreign minister, pointing out that India was likely to make 
another nuclear test in July 

■ Men are bigger bitches than women. 

URMILA MATONDKA R,filmactress 


K.L. S H A R M A. BJP vice-president 
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An account 
with 

many possibilities 
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A unique account which can help you f^ain 
high returns on your Savings Bank Account. At the 
same time withdraw money as and when you want. 

How does it work? 

Quite simply by transferring the surplus fund from 
a Savings Bank Account to a high yieidine Term Deposit 
of your choice. So that, while you witndraw money 
(in units of Rs 1,000/-) from the Savings Bank Account, 
the remaining amount in the Term Deposit continues to 
earn high interest 

VysFlexi multiple advantages that can adapt to 
your convenience: 

• When you open a VysFlexi account, you get high 
interest of a Term Deposit and instant liquidity of a 
Savings Bank A/c. 

0 Surplus fund gets transferred from Savings Bank A /c, 
to a higher yielding Term Deposit of your choice, on 
^ Atimding instmction basis. 

K The Savings Bank A/c and Term Deposit are inter 
P operational. The Term Deposit gets automatically 
retransferred in units of R.s 1,000 to a Savings Bank 
A/c during withdrawals, when needed. 

• No need to maintain Term Deposit Accounts separately. 
A single account statement showing details of botn 
Savings Bank and Term Deposit will be issued. 

• All this and many more facilities, without visiting the 
branch. No hassles of any documentation, either. 


THE VYSYA BANK LTD 

Corporate Office : 72 StMark's Road BangaIorc-560 001 
Visit us at ■ http.//www.vysbank.com 
Chairman : K R Romamoonhy 

Experience RELATIONSHIP BANKING with us 


For more details, call us at: Chennai: Mount Road - 8524397, South Mambalam - 4344106, G.N.Street - 517784 • Coimbatore: 470151 
• TIruppur: 702680 • Emakulam: 382224 • New Delhi: Connaught Place - 3354164, Karolbagh - 5729599, Chandni Chowk - 2962534, 
Overseas Branch - 3739615, Noida - 540790 • Jaipur: 362551 • Lucknow: 214455 • Ludhiana: 407127 • Bangalore: Kasjturba Road - 
2213447, Avenue Road - 2216674, Chickpet - 28760S, St. Mark's Road - 2274575, Netkall^pa Cirde - 629064 • Mysore: 422565 • Hyderabad: 
Abid Road - 592077, Siddiamber Bazar - 594884, S.P. Road - 868138, Ameerpet - 296347, Chikkadapally - 7610033, Secunderabad - 812341, 
•Guntur: Guntur Main - ^0312, Arundelpet - 241289 •Vijayawada: \^jayawada 1 - 565027, Govemorpet - 43^51 • Visakhapatnam: 
569158 • Mumbai: Andheri • 8380242, Ban^a > 6512345, Dadar • 4160005, Rhar - 6048245, Nariman Point > 2882616, Overseas Branch 1 - 
3825339, IFB Worll - 4970712 • Pune: 356124 • Gujarat; Ahmedabad - 6583279, Surat - 636048, • Indore: 527471 • Calcutta: 
H B Saranl - 2214380, K K T Street - 2398109, Middleton Street - 2409331, Overseas Branch - 2429940 • Bhubaneswar: 428618 











IDEAS 


It’s my party and f 


Naveen Patnaik finds 
that his father’s name is 
not enough to keep his 
party together 



hich was the greatest 
mystery of the 1998 
Lok Sabha elections? 
Jayalalitha’s come¬ 
back? Sanjay Singh’s 


victory? Arjun Singh’s defeat? How a 


UDcialite like Naveen Patnaik had the 


political foresight to break away from 
the Janata Dal, start his own party and 
then pull off a coup by tying up with the 
BJP? 


You win. Most political pundits had 
predicted Amma’s rise from the ashes. 
They had forecast that the self-styled 
Raja of Amethi might Just win his king¬ 
dom back from the Gandhis And Ariun 


Singh’s loss will probably go down as a 
case study in mass wishful thinking. But 
no one had the foresight to say that ‘Biju 
babu’s son had it in him’. 


And they were right. 

Although he look all the credit and the 
Cabinet berth that followed, Naveen Pai- 


naik had little to do with the merger that 
won him so much acclaim. Save the fact 


that he was Biju Patnaik’s son. 

!t was in February 1997, that the 
BJP’.s Tulsi Aggarwal began working 
on Biju Patnaik and Dilip Ray (then Jana¬ 
ta Dal MP from Orissa) for a tie-up at the 
state level. The understanding was that 
the two sides would keep this under 
wraps until the next general elections. 
Biju died a month later and Naveen took 
over. 

The BJP had to start from scratch. 
Aggarwal and Ray started speaking to 
individual Janata Dal MLAs, sounding 
them out for a possible regional alliance. 
By then it was also clear to the duo that 
instead of trying to merge the two par- 
lies, it made more sense to float a new 
regional outfit. But to pull this off they 
needed a name, a legacy, a political hea¬ 
vyweight— a Biju Patnaik. 

And so Naveen was sounded out. Initi¬ 
ally, the political novice was hesitant. 
Perhaps understandably so — he had 
been elected to the Lok Sabha only in 



NavMn Patnaik (left) with AdvanI and 
Vajpayee: doea decent behaviour score 
in a coalition government? 

May 1997. That, was his first political 
step; and now six months later he was 
being asked to take such a giant leap. 

'What would Baba have said ’ wonder¬ 
ed young Patnaik. He was then told that 
Baba wouldn’t have minded. 

Ten days later on 13 December at 
11.30 pm. Aggarwal, Patnaik, Ray and 
A.U. Singh Deo (another MLA from the 
state) got together and drafted the new 
party’s resolution. The next day Pramtxl 
Mahajan flew to Bhubaneswar and on 
the 15th, young Naveen made newspa¬ 
per headlines for having split the party. 

And surprisingly, it worked. The 
voters of Orissa saw in young Naveen 
the indomitable spirit that had so endear¬ 
ed Biju to them and gave their vote to his 


son. The BJP-BJD alliance romped 
home. 

B ut now it does look as if the scenario 
is turning just a little sour. 

The party could not keep up its Lok 
Sabha performance during the recent 

Naveen Patnaik has 
come a long way from 
his New York cocktail 
circuit. But he must rip 
off his mukhauta and 
start fighting for his 
people and against some 
of them as well 
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Assembly by-elections. It won only one 
of the five seats it contested, while the 
Congress bagged three. Things got 
worse during the Rajya Sabha elections 
when Patnaik's nominee lost due to 
cross-voting among his own MLAs. The 
candidate, A.U. Singh Deo, did not have 
the support of dissidents such as Bijay 
Mahapatra, a parly MLA. And when it 
came to the crunch, the MLAs supported 
Mahapatra rather than Patnaik. 

So is this the beginning of the end? 

Perhaps; but Patnaik has been assured 
that he is secure till 2(XX) when the state 
goes to the polls. Until then rivals like 
Mahapatra have been told by the BJP to 
hold back; that the alliance wants to give 
the ‘Biju magic’ one last try. After 
which, Patnaik knows that it will be a 
matter of days before Mahapatra raises 
the banner of revolt against him. "Until 
the Assembly polls, Patnaik is our 


Patnaik is doing nothing to stop the 
downslidc. As Union minister of steel 
and mines — yes, he’s come a long way 
from his New York cocktail circuit — 
he is yet to make an impression. Party 
MPs are still upset about the fact that he 
failed to bargain for a comprehensive 
package for Orissa in the railway budget. 

Patnaik did stage a walkout; but all he 
achieved by this was that he ended up 
alienating the railway minister and a pos¬ 
sible ally. Quick to scent blood. Maha¬ 
patra flew down to Delhi for a meeting 
with Nilish Kumar; and Patnaik is still to 
get his share of the railway budget. 

In his defence, it must be pointed out 
that Patnaik is too much of a gentleman 
to rave and rant and threaten to withdraw 
support — unlike some of the ladies in 
the alliance. But, does decent behaviour 
ever score in a coalition government? 


Bill, the Prasar Bharali Bill and even the 
nuclear tests. Patnaik did not speak dur¬ 
ing the nuclear debate in Parliament. 

In fact, he hasn’t spoken much since 
his speech during the vole of confiden¬ 
ce. He had then told the Lok Sabha why 
he threw in his lot with Atal Behan Vaj¬ 
payee. ‘You see, the party is pro-women 
and children,’ lie had said in carefully 
enunciated tones. Almost as if he was sit¬ 
ting in a laslel'ully furnished drawing 
room explaining to his friends why he 
supported a particular charity. In the 
Opposition benches, Madhavrao Scin- 
dia and Kamal Nath snickered. 

Unfortunately, this is the reaction he 
is going to get — unless he rips off his 
mukhauta, rolls up his sleeves and starts 
fighting — for his people and against 
someof them as well. • 

PHym Bmhgaa/Nmw Omihl 
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After the Budget, N.K. (Nandu) Singh is shaken, not stirred 



H e was in his element as secretary expenditure: 
all he had to do was decide how to spend 
money, something he’s known to be good at. 
But as revenue secretary, N.K. (Nandu) Singh, is fin¬ 
ding it a little hard to deal with an assortment of aggres¬ 
sive reporters, sundry CPI and other red politicians. 
There are a million queries: why are the figures in the 
finance minister's speech different from those in the 
Finance Bill which is to be voted by Parliament? How 
will India achieve a growth rate of eight j)er cent when 
the best it could do was about 7.6 per cent a few years 
ago. when the economy was in much better shape? 
How would the deficit be covered? 

Singh, who is rapidly getting to be known as the 
King of Rollback (most duties and many taxes have 
been rolled back in this Budget because they were consi¬ 
dered to be ill-advised or hurriedly thought-up) is never 
at a loss for answers. But even his gentle smile is gett¬ 
ing a little strained these days. The collars of the Jer- 
my n Street shirt seem a tad tight. The Hermes tie is just 
fractionally askew. 

The Confederation of Indian Industry and Budget 
discussions held by chambers of commerce are easy to 
handle. Hand out hints of rollback of duties on goi^s 
not available in India, especially in sectors like steel, 
and you can keep industry happy. Offer early settle¬ 
ment of tax disputes and everyone is happy. 


A QUESTION OF ANSWERS: N.K. Singh before a press meet 


But these are days of swadeshi and the going is a lit¬ 
tle more difficult with MPs, espiecially when the Twain 
which are never supposed to meet, do. on swadeshi 
ground. The CPI and the BJP joined hands recently at 
the Standing Committee on Finance, and the defender, 
N.K. Singh, came out of that battle considerably worse 
for the wear. 

The main question members wanted answered was: 
where is the money? N.K. Singh tried to explain that 
the taxes locked up in disputes could be recovered (the 
Samadhan scheme) and used to build up revenues. But 
he still couldn’t explain how when revenue collection 
was growing at the rate of about 15 per cent per year, he 
had projected 25 per cent revenue for the next year. 
Why was the government lowering tariffs selectively? 
Would foreign companies actually invest in India or 
just treat it as a dumping ground? 

The Standing Committee meetings began on the day 
N.K. Singh and finance minister Yashwant Sinha retur¬ 
ned from the United States, and continued. On the first 
day. Singh, jetlagged as he was. waved away the sanc¬ 
tions as ‘no problem’. But as the queries became more 
wearying and the weather in Delhi hotter, he asked 
member Murli Deora if the meetings of the committee 
could possibly be spaced out a bit. "I have to go abroad, 
you know," Singh explained apologetically. • 

R, SHnlvmBmn/Mmw DmtM 



Singh is never at a loss for answers. But these days, his smile looks 
strained and the collars of the Jermyn Street shirt seem a tad tight 












INDER MALHOTRA 


Nuclear imperiaiism 

The P-5 tries hard to bully India and Pakistan 



BUOiitimisiieiMwiitOQ 

AiiiericaaiidCliiiiaiiialtQfAiia.liidia«^^ 

tiyiiigto(lo,cleaityt^>fc)Wiigtiiee d^^ 

Clihiaai1singfroinaseifeiofi$G^ 


Although they have a 
lot else on their minds 
— Kosovo, w here the 
NATO is getting 
ready to act; Eritrea, 
where a border war ot 
sorts has begun; the 
failing peace process 
in West Asia; and Japan’s economic 
recession, which, combined with Chi¬ 
na’s threat to devalue its currency, can 
deliver the coup de y»race to Asia’s 
already devastated economies — the 
five declared nuclear weapon powers 
' (P-5) peisist in their attempt to impose 
I their nuclear imperialism. 

Rattled by the body blow delivered to 
the inequitous and unacceptable NPT 
regime by the nuclear tests of India and 
Pakistan, and helped by soiire unabash¬ 
ed hangers-on, they are still hoping to 
bully, bamboozle, bs^wbeat or black¬ 
mail India and Pakistan to first cap and 
then roll back their nuclear weapons 
programmes. 

Jaswant Singh, in his talks with the 
US acting sccrctaiy of state Strobe Tal¬ 
bott and conversation in New York with | 
an array of distinguished Americans, 
has delivered the message that Indian 
nuclear policy is connected ultimately 
with the balance of power in Asia and a 
credible nuclear security paradigm from 
which there can be no escape 

But, unfortunately. Bill Clinton has a 
different fish to fry, appitrently as part of 
his personal agenda. In this dubious 
task, his chief lieutenant seems to be * 
Madeleine Albright. Clinton has, in fact, 
given his game away, in his speech to 
the National Geographic Society and 
subsequent actions. He is evidently hell¬ 
bent on establishing some kind of a bipo¬ 
larity between America and China in all 
of Asia. 

A great many Americans are deeply 
perturbed. They have publicly warned 
Clinton that their country will have to 
pay dearly for his China policy. But he 
seems not to care. Presumably because 
before things go wrong, he would be 
safely out of the White House. That the 
Clinton White House was described as a 


"subway station" by one of his Chincse- 
American financiers, on the ground that 
"you put money in the turnstile and gam 
entry", speaks for itself. 

India cannot be indifferent to what 
Clinton IS trying to do, clearly exploit¬ 
ing the estrangement between this coun¬ 
try and China ;uising from a series of rec¬ 
ent events, including the nuclear tests as 
well as the earlier unwarranted state¬ 
ments by George Fernandes and the 
PM’s most ill-considered letter to Clin¬ 
ton that w as promptly leaked to The New 
York Times. 

An integral part of Indian policy, 
even while trying to cope with the 
America-China nexus, must be not to 
allow India-China relations to worsen. 
All possible steps must be taken to resto¬ 
re to them the warmth that had existed 
during the last decade since Rajiv Gan¬ 
dhi's visit to China. 

An early resumption of the dialogue 
with Pakistan, hopefully along with an 
agreement that it will be sustained at all 


costs, is indeed imperative. At present, 
Pakistan is busy straining every nerve to 
explore whether it can secure third-party 
mediation over the "core" issue of Kash¬ 
mir. Thai this hope is vain should beco¬ 
me clear by the time the SAARC sum¬ 
mit takes place in Colombo. A meeting 
between Vajpayee and Nawaz Sharif on 
the sidelines of the summit should be the 
instrument to kick-start the stalled 
dialogue. 

The two PMs must have noticed that 
the European Union summit at Cardiff, 
besides repeating all the diktats of the 
P-5, has also advised India and Pakistan 
to expand their trade and economic rela¬ 
tions, both bilaterally and within the 
SAARC framework. 

Another point, strangely overlooked 
so far, is that despite their sharp differen¬ 
ces, both India and Pakistan have attack¬ 
ed the arrogance of the nuclear weapons 
powers, especially the\Security Coun¬ 
cil’s resolutions, in almost identical 
language. • 
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Harkishen Singh Surjeet 


Mulayam Singh Yadav 




Everyone is 
askii$ how loi% 
the BJP-led 
government at 
the Centre is 
going to last 
Maybe the r^ 
question to ask 
is: what is the 
Opposition doing 
to bring about 
the BJPs 
downhill? 


I n most Parliaments in the world, criticism of the Treasuiy Benches and cries of "Rcsigif*^ 
are usually heard from the Opposition. That is because it is reasonably supposed that the 
Opposition exists to oppose the ruling party, the eventual aim being to overthrow it and 
instal itself in power. 

In India, we do things differently. 

Here the parties supporting the government are its loudest critics. Look at the AlADMK. 
According to it, the BJP government is doing nothing right. 

And here, it is the Opposition which shores up the government, protecting it from threats of 
destabilisation. The Congress's first reaction, after India exploded the bomb, was to exclaim 
that at last India could stand tall in the world. ”I welcome it and I have already congratulated 
Atal Behan Vajpayee,” leader of the Opposition Sharad Pawar told TV cameras soon after the 
explosion. The ringing endorsement to a party the Congress is sworn to oppose was abruptly 
halted by parly president Sonia Gandhi's rap on the knuckles to Sharad Pawar. But the damage 
had been done. 

In the current Lok Sabha, the BJP’s allies have led more walk-outs protesting the govern¬ 
ment’s policies than the Opposition. The Congress, which is leading the Opposition, is happy 
to let the government continue unchallenged, even on as grave an issue as the plans to build a 
temple illegally on the disputed Ayodhya site. 

The story of the adjournment motion in the last Lok Sabha session illustrates this best. 

On 6 June, the Congress decided that it would bring an adjournment motion in the Lok 
Sabha—a device used by Opposition parties to censure the government—on the issue of a pre¬ 
fabricated temple being built in Sirohi, Rajasthan. The Congress alleged that the temple would 
be installed in Ayodhya even while the court took a decision on the temple dispute. 

An adjournment motion is a serious matter. It means that all the other business of the House 
has to be put aside to discuss the motion. On an issue like a temple on the disputed site, the Con¬ 
gress was confident it would get the support of some allies of the government as well, like the 
AlADMK and the Telugu Desam Party. The Congress was certain the ruling party would be 
worried. They were right. 

Prime Minister Atal Behari Vajpayee panicked on hearing of the Congress’s plans. He got 
his trouble-shooters in the PMO together. Pramod Mahajan was in Bombay arranging ways 


and means for his Rajya Sabha seat. He was asked to return. 

The BJP got its allies together and garrisoned itself. Everyone was ordered to reach Lok 
Sabha at 11 am on 8 June, or else...The government went into attack — in this case defend — 
mode. 
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eovdl STORY 


On 6 June, after the Congress decided to move the motion, parly president Sonia Gandhi 
wrote a threatening letter to the Prime Minister warning him of dire consequences if the Sangh 
Parivar was allowed to go ahead with its plans for Ayodhya. 

The Prime Minister was prompt in replying to Sonia Gandhi. In an equally strongly-worded 
missive, he said categorically that no one would be allowed to violate the law of the land. But 
the BIP got its forces together nevertheless, just in case. 

They needn’t have bothered. On 8 June, instead of mourning, BJP MPs were celebrating. 
Opposition Benches were empty. Members of the ruling alliance made a big issue of the 
adjournment motion that wasn’t — looking under Lok Sabha seats to see if there were any 
Opposition MPs sitting there. 

There were none. The Opposition was absent. 

Do Opposition parties have a Grand Plan? Or is talk of "the right time" (the explanation giv¬ 
en by Congress spokesmen about the adjoumment motion debacle — that the "time wasn’t 
right" to bring down the government) just a lame explanation to excuse the bankruptcy of the 
Opposition? 

Everyone is asking themselves how long the BJP government is going to last. Maybe the 
right question to ask is: what is the Opposition doing to bring alx>ut the BJP’s downfall? 

It is deal that the BJP government cannot be brought down unless there is unity among Oppo¬ 
sition parties. Are parties with conflicting interests on the ground making some effort to forge 
a secular Opposition? Are they working on the government’s weaker allies to break them oiV! 
Is there a plan to start a concerted struggle against the BJP? And if they do succeed in bringing 
it down, who gets to be Prime Minister? 

Here is a report card on the activities of the Opposition in India. 

IHECOIINIESS 

G enerally Congressmen are a confused lot. Ask members of the single-largest party in the 
Opposition in Parlian ent if they’ll move an adjoumment motion on the Ayodhya issue, 
and they’ll hedjjc the question. And do nothing at all in the end. Ask them if they are for 
or against the nuclear tests and they’ll give you some jargon about the timing of it all. 

But they are clear about two things. 


Currently the 
Coi^^ is in an 
enviabie position. 
It does not need 
to prop up the 
govennnent in 
the Lok Sabha 
—as the BJP 
had to do in 
Narasimha Rao’s 
time. So, it isfree 
to act as a 
constnictive 
Opposition party 
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Sonia Gandhi wants thin government to continue so that it loses total credibility: lot the B JP make more mistakes; 
let them boar the brunt of the sanctions, the fallout of this disastrous Budget, etc 


One, that the party will not topple this government—just 
yet. But — and this is a very viable but — if the government 
falls by the weight of its own allies, then of course the Con¬ 
gress has no option but to try and form a viable alternative. 

It is this loophole that gives the party's allies some hoj^. 
The party thinks that it is only a matter of days before Jayalali- 
tha withdraws support. She has already indicated that she 
would prefer to tie up with the Congress — her reminiscing 
about her 'excellent relations’ with Rajiv Gandhi for instance. 

More to the point, sources close to the Congress president 
confirm that she did have a ‘long telephonic conversation’ 
with Jayalalitha ten days ago, following which Jayalalitha 
held her press conference warning the BJP not to take a hard 
stand against her. And two days later, Delhi was rife with 
rumours that the two ladies had indeed come to an understan¬ 
ding, and that the government might just fall on the fioor of 
the House during the Budget session itself. Which of course 
explains L.K. Advani’s hard stand against Jayalalitha, ruling 
out the dismissal of the DMK government. Things became 
even more complicated when Subramaniam Swamy began tel¬ 
ling his friends that Jayalalitha had spoken to Sonia and even 
agreed to support her as PM. And that the BJP government 
was living on borrowed time. 

All this was goexi news for the Samajwadi Party, the Left 
and Laloo Yadav; but it did leave the entire rank and file of the 
Congress party more puzzled than usual. 

"1 spoke to her (Sonia) two weeks ago, at a point when 
Jayalalitlia was again making threatening noises," recalls a 
Congress Working Committee member. "At that time I asked 
Madam if Jayalalitha withdraws, then what do wc do? And 
she replied, ‘Look at the way Jayalalitha is treating the BJP; 


why should she be any different with us'^\" 

This is the reply Soma has been giving lo her fnends and 
Congressmen alike. "She wants this government to continue 
so that It loses total credibility," said a Congress MP. "She 
told me, let the BJP make more mistakes; let them bear the 
brunt of the sanctions, die fallout of this disastrous Budget, 
etc," he added. 

The other dilemma that is facing Soma is an internal party 
matter: if the Congress does decide to topple the government, 
who gels to be Prime Minister? 

"This time round, w e will form the government," said Prith- 
viraj Chavan, a member of the CPP executive. "There is no 
question of our supporting the UP at all," he added. This is an 
individual opinion, but it docs reflect the parly’s view. 

Sonia, however, has a problem. "Congressmen come and 
tell me two things. One .section says: not Manmohan. The 
other, not Pawar," she complained to a fnend. 

The only option they all seem to agree on is Sonia herself. 
But she says she is not ready yet. 

While Sharad Pawar knows that his chances of becoming 
PM are next to negligible — especially after his Rajya Sabha 
caper — it seems as if Manmohan Singh has not given up 
hope just yet. Last fortnight, when the CPl(M)’s Jyoti Basu 
was in town for a politburo meet, the former finance minister 
sought an appointment with the West Bengal chief minister. 
The two met for an hour at Delhi’s Banga Bhavan and discuss¬ 
ed a common economic agenda. "Actually we were very sur¬ 
prised when Dr Singh sought an appointment," admitted a 
CPM member. Adding, "He came and discus.sed economic 
reforms without really telling us why." And then asked hope¬ 
fully, "Do you think there is need of such a hurry?" 
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Party Lines 


l|w w«s first advocated by the leader of Oppo^oo, i^urad 
Phvm’, who wanted to Mog down the goveradieiiit on the 
vofe^-confidence itself. Since ften he teas tesa and less to 
sstyilwm party affahs. r . 

^9dr iMm ta silowsd tlm^ 

SdidaGan^bd^es, }t‘s thetnantmof alanatatt 
Cm^sinen. .tlw is di^ the BJP dwttld he allowed 

time to trip uin then the secular (^>p<sitioa will rally louid die 
Congress on its own.\ 

nriw iiarty shoirid sttMMNt a ConfdStt 
Prlma MtalStaf^ This time round, the party firmly believes 
that it will form the government. And not suppM another 
United Front PM. 

7ha party eaatd siwitrt anyone as Priaia MtaMsi*: 

1^6 two prime ministeri^ candidates are Sharad Pawar and 
Manmcdian Sin^. The Agun Singh Itdiby w31 never siqipmt 
Pawv and neither will Sonia Gandhi. The former finance 
minister is more accqitable to the cotaie that surrounds die 
Congress president, but not amongst the rank and file of the 
party who concede that to keep the party m powa you need a 
whe«ler-dealer like Pawar. 

'WII Saala aaadM hacooiafrliaailiii^^ 

name that all Congressmen ^lee on in pttbl^. thbui^ each 
his own lesetvadons in private. Wl^La^ Y»^ Ns 
pkd^t^saiqi^dwl^anddieSanM^iradiPidfyaA i 
motehesitantBntifdiedioiceisbetweenVajptgreein^ ' 
Stmia, they’ll both come around. 

'IBr BMpniiMrt Min M M nip flw 

hlanimihTOSingh. vriwffi theoMq^pecttj^^ 
etxinomic sitiiadTO Mid dm BJP 13^ 

if dw coup is going m be CongRss^ngjhieiiriiit aidl be^^ 
ito one wants TOo^ elecdon, it pimbdily MOL 


Not quite, says Chavan. "We will not withdraw support just 
for the sake of it," he added. The Congress president has also 
been known to say that she wants to rid the party of its stigma 
as a ‘wrecker of governments’. 

But, points out Chavan, the only reasons why we might 
withdraw support are: if the BJP does anything that is funda¬ 
mentally opposed to the Congress policy ; or if it builds a tem¬ 
ple at Ayodhya without waiting for the court order; or if it 
goes in for a constitutional reform without taking us into 
confidence. 

The reason for this mature show of restraint is not hard to 


fathom. The Congress is currently too busy trying to put its 
own house in order. It does not have the time to manage allies 
and to govern the country. Its leader of the Opposition is sulk¬ 
ing in London—there is already talk that he might he remov¬ 
ed as leader of Opposition; Aijun Singh is up to his old tricks; 
and party general secretaries complain that they are being side¬ 
lined by the various conunittees that have been set up. 

And, of course, the party is concentrating all its efforts on 
the Assembly elections at the end of the year when the three 
states of Rajasthan, Delhi and Madhya Pradesh go to the polls. 
In all the three states, it will be a straight fight between the Con¬ 
gress and the BJP. 

More to the point, currently the Congress is also in an envia¬ 
ble position. It does not need to prop up the government in the 
Lok Sabha — as the BJP had to do in Narasimha Rao’s time. 
So, it is free to act as a constructive Opposition party. 
However, the BJP does not enjoy a majority in the Rajya 
Sabha, which means it has to defer to the Congress’s view 
before any Bill can be passed. 

Which is the reason why the party could force the govern¬ 
ment to roll back the hike in the urea prices, to reduce the 
import duties by half and to instigate a CBI enquiry against 
one of its allies — the Telugu Desam Party’s B.B. Ramaiah, 
the former minister for agriculture in the wheat import scam. 

But work at toppling the BJP government? In the words of 
an old Hindi film song: Ahhi na jao chhod kar, ki dil abhi 
bhara nahi. 




R emember the days when CPI(M) general secretary Har- 
kishen Singh Suijeet was kingmaker; when the former 
Congress president begged the Left for its support to 
form the government; when Jyoti Basu dreamed that he 
would not say ‘No’ if he was asked to be Prime Minister? 

In fact, does anyone remember the Left Front? 

Says Sitanm YcdMiry, ”TIm CPM will offer tiM Contfwn 
M loMiwlMood ootoMo Mippoft Wo do not think It to tair 
on tbo poopio to fo to for anoUior otocthM. So wo wM 
onpport any nitoriwto soentar govornmont OR oortato 
looaooandpoBeioo” 










At fw M the L«n Is concenied, anyone Is better than A.B. Vr^payee as Prime Minister. "The Left Is committed to 
support a secular government," says a CPI MP 


The Congress, for one, finds it hard to cx^iiate the Rasputin 
of the United Front government with the Surjeel that keeps 
sending frantic messages to it; begging it to please do someth¬ 
ing—anything—to remove the BJPfrom its office of power. 
For instance, why dt^sn’t the Congress topple the govern¬ 
ment and stake claim? What is it waiting for? Doesn’t it know 
that the Left will support it if it docs? 

The CPM has 32 MPs out of the 48 Left members. While it 
still opposes the Congress at the state level (Kerala, West 
Bengal and Tripura), it concedes that it cannot take Chandra- 
babu Naidu’s way out. For the communists, the BJP is still the 
greater evil. The CPI has it easier; it may even take part in a 
Congress- led government. 

"As far as the CPM is concerned," says Sitaram Yechury, 
the party’s politburo member, somewhat cautiously, "we will 
offer the Congress an issue-based outside support. It will not 
be a blank cheque. But at the same time, we do not think it is 
fair on the people to go in for another election. So wc will sup¬ 
port any alternate secular government on certain issues and 
policies." 

The Left could not be more open about offering its support. 
This is the same kind of outside support Sitaram Kesri had 
yearned for when he still thought he could be PM. And this 
time round, the Left knows that by offering to support the Con¬ 
gress it has also pledged support to the party’s possible allies 
such as Jayalalitl^. And more to the point, it has agreed to sup¬ 
port either Manmohan Singh or—from their point of view— 
worse, Sonia Gandhi as PM. 

"You see, who will be their leader is not our concern," says 


Party Lines 


The BJP should be brouBht down hmnotfatobl": The 

sooner the Congress ends this ‘mockeiy of good govmance* 
the better. Ideally, before the Finance Bill can be {Kissed: 

Tbo pMty should support a Congroot mombor at 
Primo Mfnloter: The first choice is still Mulayam Sit# 
Yadav. But since he doesn’t have the numbers, a 
Congressman or woman will have to do. 

"Will Sonia flandhl becoaia Prlnw MlaMaiT: Even 
Manmohan Singh is {ireferable. Making SooiaPM wooidbe 
like handing the country to the BJP on a pktter. But if the' 
choice is between Sonia and V8j{)^ee, 8im wiO do. 

"Tha goveraiBaBt ndtl fall aa tta flaoir of Bwv' 

The Left even lun the scenario worited out ''k 

allies have to do is to Vote against^ F!napoe]b|B> 
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Anil Biswas, a member of the CPM central committee. ”We 
are only concerned about policy matters and economic issues.” 

So, as far as the Left is concerned, anyone is better than 
A.B. Vajpayee as Prime Minister. And what if the Congress 
takes on Jayalalitha as an ally? "That’s their headache, not 
ours," said a CPI MP. Adding, "The Left is committed to sup¬ 
port a secular government." 

It would help if this secular government is in place before 
the Budget session is over; before the government can open 
up the insurance sector; and before the ruling party dismantles 
the PSUs. 

"We will oppose the Budget and move our cut motions," 
says Yechury. "But we cannot amend it unilaterally." Ashok 
Ghosh of the Forward Bloc is more hopeful: "If the Opposi¬ 
tion voted en tnasse against the Finance Bill and if the BJP’s 
allies abstain or cross the floor at this Juncture, then the govern¬ 
ment will fall.” 

The other secular parties couldn’t agree more. But is the 
Congress interested? 

SAMMWMI PARTY 

H I ^^amajwadi Party is the only political party wholly 
^^^and solely committed to opposing the BJP," 
^^Mulayam Singh Yadav, president of the SP told 
Sunday. He added: "If the BJP is in check today, it is because 
of us, because we are committed to upholding the high secular 
traditions of this councry on which we are not ready to 
compromise." 

Fine words, but tlic SP perfonned badly in the by-elections 
and suffered adversely from cross-voting in the Rajya Sabha 
elections. So does it really have the kind of anti-BJP mandate 
that Yadav claims? 

"Well, we may not be large in numbers but the secular parl¬ 
ies are all with us. Our strength lies in the support that we have 
from all the other secularists," says Yadav loftily. 

The SP is clear that this is not a time for sectarian politics. 
Genera] secretary Amar Singh says the BJP government is a 
big zero. Not only are the minorities worried and the econo¬ 
mic situation in the country depressing, but also the rupee is 
"crashing like waves on a shore". 

But the parly has only 20 MPs in a House of 546. So it is 
realistic enough to admit that the BJP government is continu¬ 
ing because of the support of the Congress, and will come cra¬ 
shing down the day the Congress decides to bring it down. 

If that happens, Amar Singh says, there is enough help at 
hand. The BJP is hardly in a majority of seven MPs and five or 
six are directly in touch with him. The SP and the Congress 
can bring the BJP down when they want. But in this venture 
the "SP would like to play the role of the catalyst, not the cru¬ 
sader", he says. 

The SP is exasperated and angry at the way the Congress is 
stringing the secularists along. "The party has committed one 
historical blunder after another. We would like the govern¬ 
ment toppled before the Finance Bill is passed — but only if 
Madam agrees," says Amar Singh. He adds that when he told 
K. Natwar Singh about this proposal, Natwar said he would 
put it up to Ma^m. 

All this red tape is irksome for the SP which doesn’t see a 
solution to the problem. Amar Singh says that he has definite 





**1110 Samiy wadi Party la tba only politicai party wholly 
andsololycoinnilttad to opposing the BJPy*' says 
Muiayam Singh Yadav 

information that the BJP will start construction of a temple on 
the disputed site on Kartik Pumima in October. This will effec¬ 
tively whip up communal passion on the eve of the Assembly 
elections. And if the Congress — and the SP — is seen to be 
supporting the BJP government till then, it will be charged 
witJi being hand in glove with it, and will lose its Muslim votes. 

So the SP IS keeping a slight distance from the Congress, 
while being altruistic about its intentions. "An electoral allian¬ 
ce with the Congress? A big No. Supporting the Congress to 
bring the BJP government down? A big Yes," says Amar 
Singh. 


Party Lines 


'TNEIP'sliiiiiMlMteoiialitdamtm 

Bonfriutically. The $P wiU agree to siqiportimybo^y 9^^ 
as it means MngingVqpayee down. .V . 

niM BdP IM allowad thM^ Any mexe tini^ 

BJP govenunein will be a major politick ndstd^ y-'vt 

PltatlliiiMirrAl^^theSPdpesii’iil^ \ 
SoniaOai^and4Griticaiofherinaec^tHiity.itwj]).' u 
support even her fix PM, if that’s dl it ttdtes lb ^ fid el W 
BJP. ' 

Ptfiitliiawtfniliesy 




tin]|yifi)i0.anbla^ MPS are neededto 
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mSHnUYAJIUIATjllML 

i f there is one thing that you can’t accuse Laloo Yadav of, it 
is inflexibility. When L.K. Advani’s Rath Yatra was stopp¬ 
ed in Bihar in 1990, and he was put under house arrest, 
Laloc^ Yadav went to Advani personally and begged him to for¬ 
give him. Instructions were given to the administration that 
Advani should be treated as the government’s honoured guest. 

Now Laloo Yadav has taken the initiative in organising an 
alliance of all anti-communal parties on one platform, against 
Advani’s party. He is being especially nice to Mulayam Singh 
Yadav, once his arch-enemy, who was pipped at the secularist 
post by Laloo when V.P. Singh chose Laloo, and not 
Mulayam, to arrest Advani. 

But Laloo is flexible enough to forgive all that and has 
accepted the role of the younger brother in an emerging 
Mulayam-Lal(M') axis. If there is no double-crossing, and the 
alliance works smoothly, this could be the most significant 
and powerful alliance of Yadavs in northern India in recent 
times. However, there is time for that. 

At the moment, Laloo is showing brotherly love in other 
ways. He defended in strong and equivocal terms, Mulayam 
Singh Yadav’s demand that a probe be held on the killings in 
UP during Kalyan Singh’s regime. Such a demand could be of 
no etuihly use to LaU>o politically, though it would help 
Mulayam a lot. He also supported Mulayam in his demiind 
that whatever preparation was being made for the Ram Man- 
dir in Rajasthan should be stopped forthwith. 


Party Lines 


'’The UP shOttM be brought down bmoodlotoly”: 

Absolutely. But the move has to be initiated by the Of^ition 
jointly. 

"Tho UP ohould bo oliewod tlmo": Only as much time as 
it takes for the Opposition to organise itself. 

niia pMty sfcoukt support a 
PrlMi Minlotor": That bridge can be crossed when it is 
closer. But just imagine a Yadav as India's Prime Ministcrl 
Surely that’s also possible? 

nrtio party ooald support anyoaa as Prima MlaistaT: 

Theoretically, yes. But obviously the leader of the biggest 
party in Parliament gets to be PM. 

Sonia GaiiiM liacoiiia Prim 

early to say. Laloo however did call on Sonia last fortnight. 

"Tlia gavarnmaat aril I faH an tha floar at tte Haaaa^ It 

^ haste—the RJD is not in favour of anc^her expensive 
" ekedon^rKrt the least because U knows it , 



Laloo Prasad Yadav has now takon the inttiative in 
wrdanising an allianco of all antl^ommunal parties on one 
platform against the BJP 


Mulayam has not been niggardly in his support either. He 
supported Rabri Devi’s right to continue in office till the next 
election, and condemned the design to impose Article 356 in 
Bihar as being politically-motivated. The acid test of this tenu¬ 
ous friendship is now: how Laloo and Mulayam tackle the 
issue of the murder of Ajit Sarkar, CPl(M) ML A from Pumea. 
Sarkar’s murder is one reason President’s Rule might be 
imposed in Bihar and the alleged murderer, Pappu Yadav, 
belongs to Mulayam’s party. 

So far, Laloo's dealing of the situation has been unexceptio¬ 
nable. He has declared that Ajit Sarkar was his dearest friend 
and that his murder is a grievous loss to politics (Laloo hated 
Sarkar’s guts and the two were not even on talking terms, but 
that is a different matter). As a result, a statue of Sarkar is 
going to be put up in Bihar. 

Laloo has also announced a judicial enquiry into Sarkar's 
killing, ensuring that the enquiry never secs the light of day. 
This puts him in the clear both with the CPI(M) and with the 
Samaj wadi Party. In the 1998 parliamentary elections, one rea¬ 
son for the bad performance of the RJD was that it was fight¬ 
ing the Samajwadi Party, the CPI(M) and the Congress. 

Laloo has consciously tried to win over all three, by state¬ 
ments and political gestures as well as personal ones. He paid 
a visit to Lucknow just to call on Kanshi Ram of the BSP and 
Mulayam Singh Yadav. Clearly, all this hard work is paying 
off. Left lost an MLA in the lax law and order situation in 
Bihar but has not asked for imposition of President’s Rule. 
The Congress(I) stood solidly behind Laloo Yadav in refus¬ 
ing to meet the three-member team of bureaucrats which went 
to Bihar to review the law and order situation, on the ground it 
was just fine under Rabri Devi’s rule. 

Laloo is even prepared to accept Mulayam as PM, but the 
BJP government should go. 
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DHK-IIB 

S onia Gandhi may have criticised the ruling Dravida Mun- 
nelra Kazhagam (DMK) for its irresponsibility and its 
role in the Rajiv Gandhi assassination; and may have 
lambasted the Tamil Maanlla Congress (TMC) for siding 
wiili the DMK. But that was not enough to break a habit. On 
21 May, Rajiv Gandhi’s death anniversary, TMC supremo 
G.K. Moopanar faithfully trotted down to vSriperumbudur to 
pay his respects to the departed leader and call on Madam, 
regardless of whether Madam wanted him to call on her or not. 

And while the DMK is fighting for its life against attacks 
made on it by Jayalalitha's AIADMK, the DMK and TMC are 
keeping all options open. For it is the way the dice will fall 
which will determine their attitude to the secular Opposition. 

For the DMK, supporting a government in which the Con¬ 
gress is the leading and major partner is a difficult proposi¬ 
tion. Not only is the DMK under a debt of honour to the Vaj¬ 
payee government for saving it from Jayalalitha's depreda¬ 
tions, but also it is essentially an anti-Congn ss minded party. 
If Jayalalitha pulls out of the BJP government, the AIADMK 
will tie up with the Congress. There can, therefore, be no ques¬ 
tion of the DMK and the AIADMK supporting the same party. 

The TMC's dilemma is all the more acute The ('ongress 
would like it to merge its identity into it. The TMC cadres are 
not ready for the same kind oi'humiliation and subordinate sta¬ 
tus they have had to endure for these past 30 years, first to the 
Congress bosses in Delhi and then to the AIADMK with 
which the Congrcs.'^^lias had an alliance. 

P. Chidambaram’s spirited and scathing attack on the BJP 
Budget IS actually the only indication that the TMC proposes 
to continue being in opposition lo the BJP and will support the 
Congress, should U ever try to fonn the government. With 
three TMC MPs, this is no loss lo the BJP. 

P. Chidambaram’s scathing attack on the BJP Budget is 
the only indication that the TMC proposes to continue 
opposing the BJP and will support the Congress, should it 
over try to form the govommont 



Party Lines 


'TIm BJP should h« iNWight doum NMRdit^^ 

should be brought down, but only when the Opposition is 
ready to take its place; the TMC believes with consid^ly 
more conviction that it should be brought down. 

’TheBJPsiiouldbeolloufMimoretiRM": Because that is 
the only way the DMK government in Tunil Nadu can survive. 

' 

"The party should oupiiort a Congrots mmnhor 00 
Prime Minister": The TMC believes Mantnohan Sin^ win 
make a better PM than Vajpayee. The DMK believes 
Vajpayee is Tine for the moment. 

"The party could eupiMrt anyone as Prime Ministei": 

In all truth, this is the one thing both on. 

"Will Sonia Bandhi baeama Prime Minlatar?”; The 

TMC may have reservations but it will never dare to voia 
them. The DMK believes it will be difficult to acconunodate 
Sonia Gandhi, because the first thing she will do is sack the 
Karunanidhi government. 

"The govarnnwnt will fall on the floor Of the Nousa^ 

The TMC/DMK won’t do anything to save it if it does, buf 
willtiiey hasten its fall. 


The DMK, on the other hand, with seven MP.s will have to 
think again. But whichever way the Opposition beast turns, 
one thing is clear: the TMC-DMK alliance won’t be a happy 
one il there is any tinkering at the central level. 

JANATA DAL 

I I used to be the vanguard of the Opposition, but it is now a 
shadow of its former self. The Janata Dal has been mauled 
so badly in the elections that it is carrying out the job of 
opposing the government with sincerity but without much 
credibility. 

Take the nuclear explosions. The JD was the first to critici¬ 
se the explosions, "it was not in the national interest. It was 
simply in the party’s interest. Isse Bharat ki pratishtha ko 
dhakka laf^a /?«/ (India’s prestige has been hurt by this). India 
never compared itself with Pakistan in an anns race," said 
Rain Vilas Paswan, former railway minister and JD MP. 

However, the JD is not prepared to support the Congress in 
a struggle against communalisin. "We are opposed to the Con-, 
gress. We cannot compromise on corruption for the sake of 
fighting communalism," Paswan said. 

The Dal is not in a position to oppo.se the Congress. Its oppo- 
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Ihe M it not In a poittion to oppoM tiM Congrats. Rt opposition to the UP is Insignificant. It Is stnitfllnt to keep 
up the vestiges of the OpposHlon movenrant alive 


sition lo the BJP is insignificant. It is struggling to keep up the 
vestiges of the Opposition movement iilivc. Neither V.P. 
Singh, nor H.D. Deve Gowda, nor l.K. Gujral have anything 
of importance to say to anyone. And, above all, for MPs like 


Party Lines 


*Tlia BJP should he brought down imnndiatsly”: Not 

just yet. The BJP should be given time to compound its errors 
and the Opposition must have time to consolidate itself. Until 
dtere is a Front-like formation, any destabilisation of the 
present regime is an invitation lo ^saster. 

Tho BJP should bo allowod thm^ This is of essence, for 
die BJP will damn itself by association. 

Iho party should sopport a Coogross mombor as 
Prhoa Mlalatar”: Realistically, the Janata Dal has no choice. 

Ihf party could support anyone as Prinra MIoMar*: It 

ccioklbe ^ybarad Pawar or Mulayani Singh Yadav, a 
dwi^tol^metju^ is important. 

fiandtt boewn Priim tttoMi^ 

flecotne, but it wtmld be a tragedy 

gdvdfiMNrt WIN fidl OB tiM floor of 

htsh eleedoo isn't a good ide& 



Jaipal Reddy, it is impossible to go grovelling to Sonia Gan¬ 
dhi, the symbol of the Gandhi regency which the Janata Dal is 
sworn to oppose. 

Paswan was prophetic when he described the plight of his 
parly. "The JD has always been the central point in national 
politics. 1 admit that we have suffered a setback. Bui il is only 
for the time being," he said when asked what the future of the 
Dal at the national level was 

And in the long term we are all dead. 


F or the Oppi^sition, this is as good as it can get. Riots in 
the communally-sensitive Hyderabad; a set of nuclear 
tests which were done without any preparation and 
which continue to reverberate all over the world like a badly- 
tuned orchestra (however much they may sound like music to 
the BJP’s ears); trembling on the brink of war with a country 
with which India had cordial lies till recently; a Budget about 
which the BJP itself is changing its mind so rapidly that it will 
bear no resemblance to what it was after they've finished with 
it; a home minister who says quite candidly that his govern¬ 
ment has achieved nothing very much... 

Then why, oh why, doesn’t the Opposition do its patriotic 
duty and bring the government down, when it is able to do it? 

There are several reasons for this, hut the most immediate, 
proximate ones are as follows: 

■ Sonia Gandhi doesn’t want to he Prime Minister 

■ Jayalalitha is not part of the Opposition 

■ The Opposition has not emerged as a Front yet 
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Crossroads 


Where does the B JP government 
go from here? 

T he BIP has never had it so good. Or so bad. On the plus 
side, its government has ptossed the I3:da(^ barrier. R 
. has now spent ovM a hundred davs in power. Ota the minus 
side, of course,, is: layaRdidia. ihe rest cf allies are 
manageable. 

The BIP has dooe all it could tp phuiate Jayaltiittha. 
Save give in to What she really wants at^ dismiss the 
DMK gov^meht and the charges of ectan^don againta: 
her.V^enthesoft.approai(dtd|dnotwotk;a^h6wsQfapoS' 



gorically th^ the DMK govenunentwtould liot be disnds^ 
sed- He also stcqtped short of calling JfQudalidia a Uar l^' 
denying the lady's assertion Otat dw BJP had a ipn>fKdl 
understanding with dte AlADMK to dismiss the DMK. 

Of course, this brave stance was adt^ted ^faen aS else 
failed. And this includes the party’s bid to tneak die mono¬ 
lithic AlADMK chunk' of 19 MPs with the possible Mp iii 
the now out-of-favour R. Kumar (the eight MPs belonging 
to the PMK have indicated that thdr loyaldra ate 
negotiable). 

The BJP can do no more. Now if Jayaltditha does pull 
out, it will try and carry cm the government without her 
help. Party vice-president K.L. Shamta has indicated. Uiat 
this is possible. Especially when thd Congress tue stated 
that it is in no hurry to topple the govoiunent. 

So, if the government survives the Budget sesskm, what 
then? 

The answer comes from SP's Amar Singh. He claims 
that he has proof that the party has plans to go ahead and.. 
build the Temple on the disputed site in Octt^r on 
Kartik Pumima. (Of coarse, the party and the government 
will let the VHP do all the dirty work.) This will ei^ectivc- 
ly whip up communal passions on thl^vis of AsscsmUy 
elections when the three states of RiPIthan, Delhi and 
Madhya Prade.sh go to the polls. 

Prithviraj Chavan of the Congress takes this a step 
fuitlier. according tohiro, the BJP government will probab¬ 
ly dismiss the state governments in bodi Bihar and Tamil 
Nadu (if tlw pressure ctmtinues) as well as the state govern-. 
ments c^M^iantshRa and Uttar Pradesh. The last two «re 
B JP-hifed states so this ward off any in^nression of giv¬ 
ing in tocOaltdon pressure. It is another mau^diatKalyaol 


The BJP kiraws that it catMot nin Ih^ 

coalition government to its iagM 

conchision. The ether oiition Is a ^ 


Singh is ready to call an election aiiy dt^r .In UP amt-j&lur 
Mahmc^tra, things can only get wbrse fbr the rulii^ $hiv. 
Sena-BJP government. 

As far fetched as it may seem, it is a scenario dtat has gdf' 
the Left also wOHTted. 

"That will be like a mini genmt election," said a PPl 
mem^ with a worried look. 

But what.other option does the BJP have? It knows that 
it cminot run this coalition government to itslogicalconchi-. 
Sirei. The other option is a Congress-led govenuneht; ’ 
Wouldn't it be better to go back to the people? It koPW^ : 
that tite Congress cannot bett^ its tally in Maham^tcah^. 
Rigasthan. IDie party is wiped out in the four states of UP, 
Bihar, Tamil Nadu and Gujarat. The (mly state it can hope 
to improve in is Orissa. 

So wouldn’t it make more sense to go to the people 
before the Congress has & ebance to get its act togetii^ 
And since die nuclear option has clearly failed, Avhai better 
dian Us old plank: that of building a Ram Tem{de at die dis- 
pumdsUe. 

No wondo^ die secular all^. are v^cd., ; 


■ The Congress is concerned about the political fallout of a 
BJP turfed out midway in its tenure 

■ Enough allies of the BJP are not ready to break the govern¬ 
ment just yet. 

If all these conditions ripen and reach fruition, the situation 


may lead to a change in government. But till then, all the Oppo- 
.sition can do is flail its arms — for the BJP-Ied government, 
for all its faults and with all its ally-related problem.s, is firmly 
in place. • 

Saiftar/Calcvfte, MmvmdZahlr/Pmtnm, Shmmt 
PntOum/Uieltaow, PrtymSmk^, AMUPhmanlmmndlltUlv 
»tuMn^NmwD0tN 
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Does balance mean 
compromise? 


□ The BJP-led government promises to 
abide by the court \s decision on the con¬ 
struction of a Ham temple at the disput¬ 
ed site. The Prime Minister makes this 
promise on the floor of the House. 

The VHP says that this is a religious 
issue and not a legal matter. It will go 
ahead with its plans regardless. 


□ The BJP-led government compromi¬ 
ses with Suzuki over the Maruti MD 
issue. 

The government is accused of selling 
out to the Japanese; of taking what is 
clearly an t/^irz-swadcshi stanc e. 


□ The BJP-led government is facing 
demands to dismiss both the Bihar and 
the Tamil Nadu governments. Due to 
political compulsions, the Prime Mini¬ 
ster knows that if he agrees to impose 
President's Rule in Bihar, he'll have to 
do the same for Tamil Nadu. 



BJP: The Party Vers 


In Its party manifesto the BJP had sta¬ 
ted that it was against the misuse ol Arti¬ 
cle 356. 


R unning a coalition govern¬ 
ment IS an exercise in com¬ 
promise; but what happens 
when you are forced to take 
some decisions that go 
against your own parly manifesto — a 
document that you yourself drafted? 
Unfortunately for the Atal Behari Vaj¬ 
payee government this is as much a part 
of the problem as is Jayalalitha and her 
tantrums. Fortunately for Vajpayee, his 
party is a lot more understanding than 
his ally in Tamil Nadu. "We can give our 
views, but ultimately we’ll have to agree 
with what the government says," admits 
party vice president, K.L. Sharma. 

Such as on the issue of dismissing the 
Bihar government. The (jovernor — a 
BJP man — has said that the situation is 
indeed grim. The parly is demanding 
that Vajpayee should dismiss l/dk)o Pra¬ 


sad Yadav. And Vajpayee knows only 
too well that if he does dismiss the 
government in Bihar, then he has no 
excuse to offer Jayalalitha when she 
asks for an action replay m Tamil Nadu. 
Unfortunately, when allies like the 
Samata Parly accuse government of con¬ 
doning corruption and supporting a state 
where the law and order has broken 
down, it IS the BJP that gels to share the 
blame — along with the government. 

This is something the parly had fore¬ 
seen. Immediately after the National 
Agenda hit the stands, there were pro¬ 
tests that the parly had omitted three 
important points from its election mani¬ 
festo: the promise of building a Ram tem¬ 
ple at the disputed site, abrogation of 
Article 370 and a Uniform Civil Code. 
At that time, the national leadership had 
patiently explained to its cadres — and 
to the press—that since it did not have a 
full mandate it could not implement its 
manifesto in toto. "Give us a 50 per cent 
mandate and we’ll implement 50 per 
cent of the manifesto, give us hundred 


per cent and we’ll give you hundred per 
cent," said party spokesperson Venkai- 
ah Naidu. 

Naidu’s arithmatics aside that does 
sum up the party’s problem. 

if Vj^olitical compulsions are bound 
to be there in a coalition govern¬ 
ment," says H. Raja, a general secretary 
m the Tamil Nadu unit of the BJP. "The 
Tamil Nadu unit of the BJP has a right to 
demand dismissal of the government. It 
is up to the central leadership to accept it 
or not," he added. 

But, if the slate leadership agrees with 
Jayalalitha’s demand for dismissal then 
why didn’t the BJP MPs from the state 
walk out with the AIADMK MPs in Par¬ 
liament? Why didn’t Rangarajan Kuma- 
ramangalam for instance, add his voice 
to the AIADMK’s demands? 

"That is because Jayalalitha is their 
national leader so they are merely obey¬ 
ing her orders," said Raja. "In our case, 
we are the state unit. We will take it up 
with our central leadership and leave the 
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decision to them. " 

Fair enough. However, in spile of the 
BJP state unit firmly advocating Jayalali- 
Htha’s line on the DMK government, the 
party’s central leadership says that 
though the situation in Tamil Nadu is 
grave, it does not warrant the imposition 
of Article 356. 

The question here is: would the BJP 
have been as hesitant if the party was not 
leading the government? 

The same kind of caution is seen on 
the issue of the Maruti-Suzuki compro¬ 
mise. "The company was facing a 
deadlock and we have solved it," says 
K.L. Sharma. Yes, the industry minister 
certainly has got things moving at Maru- 
ti Udyog Limited (MUL). But what 
about the party’s commitment to swade- 
shi and the Indian industry? 

It is indeed ironic that it was the 
DMK’s Murasoli Maran who equated 
MUL with national pride and took on 
the Japanese to *save’ an Indian compa- 

5 y. And that it was Sikander Bakht of 
te BJP who initiated the compromise 


with the Japanese, agreeing to almost 
everything they suggested on the flimsy 
grounds that the International Court of 
Arbitration would rule against India. 

And what about the Swadeshi Jagran 
Manch (SJM) that spends most of its 
working hours breaking Coke and Pepsi 
bottles? It has yet to throw its first stone 
at a Maruti car. If the SJM is so protec¬ 
tive about the domestic soft-drinks 
industry, then why doesn’t the same 
hold good for the Indian car industry. 
But the SJM is uncharacteristically sil¬ 
ent about the Maruti-Suzuki deal. 

And what about the industry minister 
himself? Does Sikander Bakht have his 
soundbite ready for Seventh August, 
when the SJM will launch its week-long 
‘Quit India’ movement against 
multinationals? 

It is not enough to say that the Con¬ 
gress sold out first by lowering the 
Government of India stake in the compa¬ 
ny to 50 per cent. And to misquote 
Jayalalitha, it is also not cricket to argue 
that the SJM and the VHP are different; 


that their views are not the BJP’s. 

It was Rajesh Pilot who pointed out 
the Haw in this argument. Pointing to the 
treasury benches he told the MPs in the 
Lok Sabha that if this was indeed the 
case, then why did VHP candidates such 
as Vinay Katiyar and Yogi Adityanath 
contest the election on the BJP symbol? 
On the ballot sheet and in Parliament, 
the VHP MPs are counted as a part and 
parcel of the BJP. They canT even threat¬ 
en to withdraw support from the govern¬ 
ment. They are the f^ovenimeni. So 
when Vajpayee assures the House that 
his government will abide by the court’s 
ruling on tlie issue of building a Rain 
temple at the disputed .site, the assurance 
should hold true for the likes of A.shok 
Singhal and Rajju Bhaiya as well. 

And this is one problem that Vaj¬ 
payee cannot blame on Jayalalitha; or on 
the hazards of running a coalition 
government. Because, in this case, he is 
part of the problem — along with L.K. 
Advani,Sil^nder Bakht and Co. • 

Prtym $mhgal/Nmw DmiM 
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POLITICS 


Power 

strug^e 


The Samata Party runs into trouble in Bihar 

W hen Union railway _ 

minister Nitish Kumar 

chugged into Patna sta- g’ ^ 

tion, from Delhi, on U 

20 June, no one had a ^ J 


W hen Union railway 
minister Nilish Kumar 
chugged into Patna sta¬ 
tion, from Delhi, on 
20 June, no one had a 
clue about what was in store for the 
Samata Party. Sexm after arriving in the 
Bihar capital, Kumar informed party 
spokesman P.K. Sinha that he would 
reach the Samata office at around 
3.30-4.00 pm. 

At precisely 3.30 pm, a fax message 
from Samata P<irty president George Fer¬ 
nandes landed at the party office. The 
four-line note from the Union defence 
minister was explosive stuff: it announc¬ 
ed the appointment of Raghunath Jha as 
the new state party president, and, more 
importantly, the ouster of Shivanand 
Tiwary from the post of general secreta¬ 
ry. Ex-MP Brahmanand Mandal was to 
replace Tiwary. 

This took everyone by surprise. For 
quite some time, wShivanand Tiwary was 
oblivious to his removal. But as word of 
the reshuffle spread, Shivanand Tiwary 
declared war against the party high com¬ 
mand, pushing the Samata, meant to be 
the symbol of ‘equality’, to the brink 
ot a split. 

The blatant move to clip Tiwary’s 
wings was welcomed by Nitish Kumar 
loyalists. "He had grown too big for his 
Ix^ts and had no business to publicly cri¬ 
ticise the party leadership for not bring¬ 
ing down the Rabri Devi government," 
said one. 

But a furious Shivanand Tiwary hit 
back with a vengeance. In a scathing 
attack against George Fernandes and 
Nitish Kumar, he dismissed their efforts 
to ou.st the Rashtriya Janata Dal (RJD) 
government in Bihar as "nautankV. "If 
^ey cannot keep their promise to par¬ 
ty men and the people of Bihar, they 




Shivanand Tiwary: **Nltlsh 
Kumar la a apinaleaa peraiMi. 
What does he think the party la, 
hlaflefdom?*' 

should both resign from the Union coun¬ 
cil of ministers," he said. 

The ex-general secretary of Samata 
targeted the railway minister (the first 
among equals in the Samata) for some 
special treatment: "Nitish Kumar is a spi¬ 
neless person. Agar kama hai to mar’ 
don wali rajniti karen (He should fight 
his political battles like a man)." 

"He is there in a security ring, while 
people here are getting killed by the 
dozens," thunders Tiwary. "What docs 
he think the party is, his fiefdom? There 
is no internal democracy within the par¬ 
ty and I know how Nitish Kumar uses 
the seal of George Fernandes for his own 
benefit." 

In a final burst of anger, Tiwary decla¬ 
res, "Isse achcha hartav to Laloo ka tha 
(Laloo's behaviour was better than this). 
And tell me, can Nitish possibly do what 
Laloo can do today? The election results 
are there for all to see, so what is Nitish 
Kumar crowing about?" 


F or Nitish Kumar, history is repeating 
itself, with somewhat embarrassing 
consequences. The man who had split 
the Janata Dal and formed the Samata 
Party protesting the "autocratic and into¬ 
lerable" ways of Laloo Prasad Yadav, 
got a ta.ste of his own medicine last year 
when Anand Mohan left the Samata Par¬ 
ty in a huff following differences with 
Nitish Kumar. Now, Shivanand Tiwary 
is threatening to split the Samata, and 
there are no prizes for guessing who his 
enemy number one is. 

"It is my fate to be abused," laments 
Nitish Kumar."First it was Laloo Prasad 
Yadav. ITien it was Anand Mohan. And 
now it is Shivanand Tiwary. But I don’t 
want to say anything about anything or 
anybody." 

While Nitish Kumar maintains a studi¬ 
ed silence, his followers are making 
loud anti-Tiwary noises to drown the 
voices of dissent against their leader. 
"Samata Party in Bihar means Nitish 
Kumar," asserts party leader Vrishen 
Patel. Though NitivSh says that George 
Fernandes is the "powerhouse" of the 
party, his die-hard supporters insist that 
the party, at least in Bihar, is "of Nitish, 
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Histoiy is 
repeating itself 
in Bihar. Nitish 
Kumar, who had 
split the Janata 
Dal and fonned 
the Samata 
Party protesting 
the "autocratic" 
waysofLaloo, is 
now being 
accused of 
running the 
party like a 
"dictator" 


by Nitish, and for Nitish". 

But the Shivanand Tiwary episode 
clearly shows that all is not well within 
the Nitish’dominated Samata Party. 
There are many in the Samata ranks who 
believe that While Tiwary overstepped 


the mark by being openly critical of 
Nitish and George, the ex-general secre¬ 
tary was trying to make a valid point. 

"Immediately after the parliamentary 
elections, it was decided in the Execu¬ 
tive Committee meeting that the Samata 


Party would join the Atal Behari 
Vajpayee-led coalition government at 
the Centre, only on the condition that the 
Rabri Devi government in Bihar would 
be dismissed at the earliest, failing 
which the Samata leaders would resign 
from the ministry," reveals a party 
insider. 

S o, as days turned into months and 
the Bharatiya Janata Party (BJP) 
government showed little inclination to 
disturb the Rabri regime, there was 
growing dissatisfaction in the Samata 
camp in Bihar. "Everyone in the party 
rank and file was waiting and waiting 
for President’s Rule to be imposed, but 
nothing seemed to be happening. And 
neither George Fernandes nor Nitish 
Kumar seemed too bothered by it, sitt¬ 
ing in Delhi. So, Shivanand Tiwary was 
perfectly justified in raising the issue 
and reminding the two leaders of their 
promises to the party and to the people," 
a.sserls a Tiwary loyalist. 

With Nitish and George busy in 
Delhi, Shivanand Tiwary was beginn¬ 
ing to exert more and more influence 
over party affairs in Bihar. Flashpoint, 
say some, was reached when the Samata 
Legislative Party decided to back D.N. 
Sahay’s candidature for the Rajya Sabha 
scat from Bihar. "Nitish Kumar was not 
aware of this decision of the state unit. 
This could have been the final straw," 
says a party leader. 

The newly-appointed state party pre¬ 
sident, Raghunath Jha, refuses to be 
drawn into any controversy. Jha, till a 
few months back, was the number two 
man in thq Rabri Devi Cabinet. Upset 
o''er not being given an RJD ticket to 
contest the Lok Sabha polls from Sheo- 
har, Jha had dumped "liar Laloo" and 
crossed over to the Samata camp. Now, 
his loyalties lie firmly with friend- 
tunied-foc-tumed-friend Nitish Kum»v. 
Says Jha: "There is no dictatorship 
within the Samata. Nitish Kumar is the 
most suitable candidate for the number 
one post in Bihar. There is no other 
ahemaiive." 

But first, Nitish Kumar will have to 
gel his own house in order. The Shiva¬ 
nand Tiwary episode has caused a lot of 
b^d blood within the party, and a split 
wifi not only weaken the Samata, but 
will also be a serious set-back to the BJP- 
Samata’s plans to put pressure on the 
Rabri Devi government, and to Nitish's 
dream of providing a viable political 
alternative to Laloo in Bihar. • 
NavedZMhlr/Paina 
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Ra^unath Jha (centre): "NKIah Kumar (right) Is the most 
sultabla candidate for the number one post In Bihar” 
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SPECIAL REPORT 


Fanning out 


Kashmiri militants are adopting new tactics 
to step up insurgency 


efore the BJP made its way 
to power in New Delhi in 
March this year, it had a 
well-defined agenda on 
Kashmir. If the statements 
of the BJP leaders were anything to go 
by, the strategy was to ‘resort to radical 
methods to get the Kashmir chapter clos¬ 
ed once and for air. 

But instead of remaining a domestic 
matter or at worst a bilateral issue bet¬ 
ween India and Pakistan, Kashmir sud¬ 
denly took the centre-stage in world poli¬ 
tics after India and Pakistan went 
nuclear. P-5, G-8 countries and even the 
United Nations Security Council linked 
the issue of Kashmir to the nucleansa- 


tion of the two countries, and asked 
them to resolve the conflict mutually. 

The average Kashmiri did not hide his 
joy over the international attention 
focussed on the region after the Pokhran 
and Chagai tests. "More than 60,000 
people have died in Kashmir in the past 
eight years of trouble," says Abdul Rah¬ 
man, a school teacher. "We never got so 
much attention at the international level 
earlier." 

But at home, there is little to be happy 
about. Innocent civilians are still getting 
killed in the battle between the security 
forces and the militants. While there was 
a mass slaughter in Jammu lately, 
people were bsing selectively killed in 


Death in the mountains 

Militants kill and injure several members of a 
marriage party in Doda 


Ot wtii the.most joyous moment fm* 
4^elQmmRsjandTRoraIt^ 19 
^ f dte^ in ethnic wedding Ibgs. 

Ahtpnhfidegrooms, thefr brides 
f ^ahost^ aoo6m|MB)ylQgMiatives 
fot tea iri Chanm^ 
beadquattem of the 
//OiMittaijioiis Doda district in 
< ifammu. It was a fdeasttit day and the 
unsuspecting entouray had no idea 
,r;ii h a t dcsKh was luridag close by. 

.AMamdorvansoddeniyappaaRid 
'^^tmeeciied to ahah in Aoiit of die 
’^^ilMtrisgepai^. Diesaed in army 
^^i^S^Ubmia,fiveyoi^ 
jffl^auteinatlc riOssi 

tort tfac 


women 

ii|l|iij|bto t^htaMndaad shot. 


:W^'!sredhdeiK and riv»i 




iVeesMMd 

oirinSr 


The kil^s have left at least tlnee 
faniiilies without any male nmmber. 
The two brides me too shocked m 
react. "They have turned widows 
even before jmttiiig fbat step 

faito the hotm of Ihrir in*laws»" 
crieriiriH^Ubgwrehsp. ' r 
Thebaibaric act has diocked the 
isitire'cKsirict and poo^e are 
demisiding dm tiemest pumshment 
fre dw kSlere. PtoMM maifdiM have 
bren osg^mised in. sdnie plim and 

Mimiiig bi^ Howevtf. im iati^ 
iD<ceittmnutl ciadi was MpjBit«dti& 
ftefdabf |i^ toppBsa. v.-. 



l^pBtaqf: 




Members of village defence 
comimtlBes (VDCs), vigilant groups 
crenprisiag ex'servicemen wl^ 
had been raised to defend viUages 
from militants attacks, were. 
disarmed and taken into preventive 
custody. "The government has full 
faith in VDCs and is heavily banking 
upon them to take on die militants 
alongwitb security and police fo^fOs," 
saidaseidorpcdiceofikial. "AO of 
them wiU be set fiee and arms 
Motored m them oac« tbe situation 
ttttm fwontfbe ptomlsed. ' 

Chief sahiiarer'Farooq Abdullah 
aodOovemor O.C. Saxena 'ririced 
dinftdOBeofiDanacre-'*itisyek - - 
apo^ baibaric act of 
^!dliidmi>spogBSomd iniliaiil^ 
||riiMiiedAbjlullah.Hepe(ii^^ : 
n mreloree s fatheawatoiti^oiif 
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The Hizbul Mujahideen and 
Lashkar-e-Toiba were responsible 
for the massacre. However, they 
vehemently denied their involvement, 
saying they did not believe in killing 
innocent people. "We arc fighting 
the battle for azndi on behalf of all 
the religious and regional 
communities ot the state," claimed a 
Hizbul statement. 

The killings were denounced in 
the Kashmir Valley also. Syed Ali 
Oeelani, chairman. All Party Hu^yat 
Conference, called the incident 
"inhuman" and "bestial." He 
demanded a probe by some 
international agency, particularly by 
Amnesty International, to identify 
the killers. Geelani felt "there is no 
credible investigating agency in 
India." • 


the Valley, icx). State authorities admit 
that violence has spread to areas which 
had been by and large peaceful till 
recently. 

The common perception is that the 
spread of mihtani acnviiics to the Hmdu- 
dominalccl Jammu region is to give 
some "icspitc" to the ordinary people in 
the Musliin-rnajorily Kashmir Valley. 
The shift is not total though: the milit¬ 
ants arc still around in ihe rural and fore¬ 
st iireas, and are fiercely fighting the 
troops. A recent battle at Ahgam, in 
south Kashmir, lasted four days. 

The government, however, says that 
no .such shift has taken place. It feels that 
the spurt of violence in Jammu is part of 
Pakistan’s game plan to widen the area 
of militancy. Another intention, accord¬ 
ing to the government’s reading, is to 
incite communal trouble. "There are kill¬ 
ings in the Valley every day." says Gur- 
bachan Jugat, the slate police chief, "but 


Widows of Doda; tragic momoata 

these do not lead to any law and order 
problem. But in Jammu region, the kill¬ 
ing of the members of a minority com¬ 
munity arouses communal passions." 

Jammu witnessed two gruesome 
mass killings in the last three months. 
On 17 April, 26 persons were hacked to 
death at Prankoie in the central district 
of Udhampur. Again, on 19 June, 25 
members of two maniage parties fell to 
the bullets of a group of militants. Since 
all those killed were Hindus, official cir¬ 
cles tend to believe that the killings were 
intended to trigger a Hindu migration 
from the mountain ridges. "It is ethnic 
cleansing," laments the stale chief mini¬ 
ster Dr Farotxj Abdullali. 

Security personnel maintain that the 
militants want to drive away the Hindus 
so that they have an "easy run" in the 
area which extends up to Kulgam and 
Anantnag in .south Kashmir. The mili¬ 
tants, for their part, have denied their 
hand in the massacies. 

A section of the police, ptuiicularly 
the middle-level officers, however, 
says that the Doda massacre of 19 June 
could be a retaliatory backlash by the 
militants to alleged excesses like custodi¬ 
al killings and random arrests in the Val¬ 
ley. The reported custodial death of a 
senior Jamaat e-Islami leader, Moham¬ 
mad Ram/an A/.i/, while being held by 
the Special Task Force (STF) of Jammu 
and Kashmir Police, caused a huge 
uproar in the Valley last fortnight. The 
68-year-old Jamaat leader was picked 
up from his residence at Nishal on 13 
June. His dead body was handed over to 
the relatives the next day. 

The .STF claims that 4/i/ was a dis¬ 
trict comrnander of Hi/bul Mujahideen 
and was killed in an encounter. But few 
believe that story The Jamaat-e-Islami 
has even identified the police officer 
"responsible for the arrest and death" of 
Its Icadci Two days after Azi/.’s death, 
the officer was prtimoled and transferr¬ 
ed as the SvSP of Baramullah district. 

Another theory is that the militants 
are trying to "stretch" the army and secu¬ 
rity forces and "put pressure on the 
resources." A senior officer in one of the 
p<ira-military wings says: "Paki.stan 
wants to gel more and more of our troops 
engaged in Kashmir and land us in a 
resource crunch." 

And this may just well be true. The 
stale government intends to ask the Cen¬ 
tre for more forces Farooq Abdullah 
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SPECIAL REPORT 


Civil and army 
authorities say 
thatthe 

involvemeiitofthe 
local militaiits has 
considerably 
declined and 
foreign militants 
are now 
dominating the 
scene. And they 
are inflicting 
heavier casualties 
on the security 
forces 


Securltymen I 

said that a tbrmal demand would be plac¬ 
ed during the visit of a high-level central 
team on 24 June. The team, comprising 
home minister L.K. Advani and defence 
minister George Fernandes, was to 
review the situation arising out of a spurt 
in violence. 

The militants are targeting the SPOs 
(special police officers) and the surren¬ 
dered rebels who have now joined hands 
with the security forces. On 21 June, Hiz- 
bul Mujahideen, the most powerful mili¬ 
tant organisation operating in the state, 
killed six top commanders of pro- 
government militants by blowing up a 
vehicle they were travelling in at Sum- 
bal in Sonawari. Those killed included 
an MLA and high-profile counter¬ 
insurgent leader Kukka Parray’s 
nephew Manzoor Ahmad Parray alias 
Wafadar Khan. The STF and Village 
Defence Committees (VDCs) are also 
being hit. In the past two months, milit¬ 
ants shot dead over a score of STF and 
VDC men. 

T he government, in the mean time, is 
said to have drawn up fresh plans to 
counter the militants. The security for¬ 
ces have launched a major offensive in 
the woods and mountainous regions. In 
south Kashmir, they have moved deep 
into the forest of Kapran which spreads 
to Vemag in the west and Kokemag in 
the east. Similar operations have also 
been launched in Rajwar woods and 



In Kashmir: taking a toughar stand 



Farooq AbdullahrPakistan Is to blama 

Lolab valley in the frontier districts of 
Kupwara. The authorities maintain that 
areas like Rajoun, P(X)nch, Gool Gulab 
Garh and Doda will also be covered by 
this new manoeuvre, 

'The operations are a part of the 
recently launched pro-active policy," 
says Farooq Abdull^. The idea was to 
move deep into the areas hitherto 
uncovered by the security forces. 

However, the flushing operations 
launched in the Valley have yielded lit¬ 
tle .so far. Senior armymen admit that no 
major success has so far been achieved 
in killing militants, though many of their 
hideouts have been smashed. "Tlie milit¬ 
ants have been displaced from their posi¬ 
tions and they are on the run," Brigadier 


A.K. Chopra told Sunday, "and they 
will now be targeted wherever they are 
seen." 

Civil and army authorities are unanim¬ 
ous in saying that the involvement of the 
local militants has considerably declin¬ 
ed and foreign militants were now domi¬ 
nating the scene. While they see this 
trend as encouraging, they are worried 
by the fact that the militants were now 
inflicting heavier casualties on the secu¬ 
rity forces. "They are better trained and 
equipped, and fight with more determi¬ 
nation," says a police officer. 

As a part of the pro-active policy, the 
government is recruiting more SPOs 
and more STF units are being set up in 
the far reaches of the Valley. The govern¬ 
ment is seeking the help of the surrender¬ 
ed militants. The pro-govemment milit¬ 
ants in the Valley have regrouped under 
a new formation called the Nation’s 
Security Organisation (NSO). 

The NSO held a press conference on 
22 June where they vowed to avenge the 
killings by the separatist militants. "If 
they kill 25 people, we will pay back in 
the same coin," thundered Hyder Tar- 
baz„ NSO’s chief organiser. He said his 
organisation would not allow any anti- 
India activity in Ka.shmir. 

With the militants and security forces 
set for another phase of showdown, 
more blood is sure to be spilled in 
Kashmir. • 
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The bodies of Ajit Sarkar and his associates: murdored under the cover of thunderclap 

ON THE BRINK 




ever before in the past has 
Bihar witnessed political 
turbulence of this magnitu¬ 
de when within a span of 
24 hours two sitting 
legislators were shot dead by criminals. 
It has indeed put a question mark on the 
continuance of the Rabri Devi govern¬ 
ment in the state, especially when the 
BJP-led central government installed 
RSS hardliner Sunder Singh Bhandari 
as Governor and its ally, the Samata Par¬ 
ty, has been baying for President’s Rule. 

For the first time, an MLA was shot 
dead injudicial custody. Brij Bihari Pra¬ 
sad, the former minister for science and 
technology and legislator from the Ada- 
pur Assembly constituency in East 
Champaran district of north Bihar, was 
shot 16 times by * unidentified’ gunmen 
who came in a car at 8.15 pm on 13 June. 

Prasad was killed inside the Indira 


Law-and-order 
situation in Bihar turns 
grim as two MLAs are 
murdered within 24 
hours 


Gandhi Institute of Medical Sciences 
campus, where he was lodged for treat¬ 
ment after being arrested by the CBI in 
connection with the BEC scam. He was 
said to be taking a stroll outside his ward 
surrounded by 12 commandos of the 
Bihar Military Police, when a man 
approached him to intervene to ensure 
proper treatment of his relative. Prasad 
asked one of his bodyguards to tell the 
doctor concerned about the matter and 
proceeded towards a badly lit side close 
to the car-parking area. 


Owing to the heat wave sweeping the 
state, it was nothing unusual to sec 
people lying on the grass in the com¬ 
pound in the evening. The moment Pra¬ 
sad and his guards reached the parking 
lot, a while Ambassador car entered 
through the main gate and slopped near 
them. Three men got down and fired 
with automatic weapons. Some of the 
men resting on the grass got up and 
reportedly joined the assailants. 

The securitymen ran away, except, 
one Lahmeswar Shah. But before he 
could fire, four bullets hit him in the face 
and head. Both Prasad and Shah died on 
the spot. The killers also look away the 
carbine of the dead commando. 

Similar was the end of the firebrand 
CPI(M) MLA from Pumea, Ajit Sarkar. 
Under the cover of thunderclap, 
motorcycle-borne killers shot him and 
two others who were travelling in a car. 
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NEWSWATCH 


Saiicar was on his way back from a 
place called Naranga after sorting out a 
land dispute. Midway, at the 
Subhasnagar-Rampur area under Kha> 
zanchi Hat police station in Pumea 
town, his car was intercepted and fired 
upon with automatic rifles. Sarkar, his 
associate Aftab Hussain and their driver 
Dhirendra Sharma died on the spot. Sar- 
kar*s bodyguard was taken to the hospi- 
tal with serious injuries. 

W ailing at the site of the ghastly inci- 
dent. Rama Devi. Prasad's wife 
and the newly elected MP from Motiha- 
ri. accused former chief minister and rul¬ 
ing Rashtriya Janata Dal president. 
Laloo Prasad Yadav, and two ministers. 
Jagdanand Singh and Baidhnath Pan- 
dey. of being instrumental in her hus¬ 
band's murder. 

However, according to the first infor¬ 
mation report lodged at the Shastrinagar 
police station, Bhupendra Nath Dubey. 
MLA from Govindganj and brother of 
another slain legislator, Devendra 
Dubey, is the prime accused. Others 
who figure in the FIR are Sri Prakash 



Prasad's wife being consoled by 
others: accusing Laloo 


Shukla, the ‘terror of UP’, Rajan Tiwari, 
a don of Gorakhpur, Mantu Tiwari, 
nephew of Devendra Dubey, Munna 
Shukla, brother of the slain dons Cholan 
and Bhutkun Shukla of Muzaffarpur, 


and one Satish Pandey of Gopalganj. 

The FIR mentions one Amalendu 
Sinha of Bhawanipur-Chitauni village 
of East Champaran as saying that he had 
gone to meet Prasad at around 6.30 pm 
and was there with him till the shooting 
look place. But it is not clear how a visi¬ 
tor was allowed to meet a person in Judi¬ 
cial custody at such late hours. And 
strangely, the FIR was based on his 
account and not on that of Prasad’s 
bodyguards. 

In the case of Sarkar, however, the 
informant was his brother, Kalyan Sar¬ 
kar. In the FIR lodged at the Khazanchi 
Hat police station, he accused followers 
of Rajesh Ranjan alias Pappu Yadav, the 
former Samajwadi Party MP from Pur- 
nea, of committing the murder and nam¬ 
ed former municipal corporation chair¬ 
man Jawahar Yadav, Abdul Sattar, 
Diwakar Choudhary, Vipin Singh and 
Pappu Dev. The latter is alleged to be a 
don in the making, who recently had a 
fierce encounter with Anand Mohan, the 
RJD MP from Sheohar, and his fol¬ 
lowers at Saharsa with AK-47s and 
other sophisticated weapons. The 


BLOOD DEBTS 


Why Brij Bihari Prasad 

feared for his life 

' 

I t was expected. Ever since the 
Govindganj strongman, Devendra 
Dubey, was murdered on 23 Februa- 
ly, it was feared that a fuU-fledged 
gang war would erupt. 

It did. And the first casualty was 
Brij Bihari Prasad. 

Relatives of Dubey had blamed 
Prasad for his murder. Though the 
court exonerated him, the slain MP’s 
nephew Mantu Tiwari swore over 
the remains of his uncle to avenge thip 
death. Prasad had knowledge of the 
oath. 

The arena of the Dubey-Prasad 
rivalry was Muzaffaipur, the crime 
capital of Bihar. It was the killing of 
three persons at die Motihaii Engi¬ 
neering College followed by the mur¬ 
der of don Vinod Singh's brother 
which made them (litter foesi 
Meanwhile another don, Chotan 
Shukla, was killed a couple of years 


ago. Shukla was travelling in a car 
that was intercepted by assailants in 
police uniform. Word spread in the 
underworld that Prasad had engineer¬ 
ed the killing. 

As a retaliatory move, Shukla’s 
younger brother Bhutkun joined 
hands with Dubey and Suraj Bhan of 
Mokamah. Soon Onkar Singh, a trust¬ 
ed lieutenant of Prasad, got killed. 

After some time, Bhutkun Shukla 
was killed by his own bodyguard, 
Babioo Srivastava. It was rumoured 
that Prasad had paid an awesome 
amount to Srivastava to turn against 
his own master. 

Srivastava was arrested and while 
he was being taken to jail in a police 
van, he was gunned down, allegedly 
by Suraj Bhan's men, along with ano- 
undeitrial and the police escorts. 

Now, it was a straight fight bet- 
ween Bhan and Pr^ad. With Dubey 
inBban’s aid, a huge number of dons 
from UP joined the gang war, 
Among the leading ones were Sri Pra¬ 
kash Shukla, a 25-year old soft- 
spoken illiterate youth from Mamk- 


hor in Gorakhpur and an ace shooter. 
Later, Sri Pr^ash began operating 
independently. ' 

Meanwhile, the Lok Sabha elec¬ 
tions were announced. Dubey con¬ 
tested from Motihari on a Samata Par¬ 
ty ticket and Prasad, after being 
divested of his ministerial portfolio, 
succeeded in getting an RJD ticket 
for his wife, Rama Devi. 

A day after the polling, Dubey and 
four others were butchered. The enti¬ 
re underworld was shaken. Mantu 
Tiwari announced that till he aveng¬ 
ed the killing, he would not marry. 

The UP dons, Sri Prakash Shukla, 
Rajan Tiwari and Suraj Bhan, were 
also seething with rage and looking 
for an opportunity to strike. And that 
was provided when Prasad's tight 
security was somewhat relaxed fol¬ 
lowing Bhangs atrest from Bibarsha- 
rif in Nidende distric|L 

Ironically^ when Bhan was produc¬ 
ed before j^judiicUi nu^stiate, be 
subml^Jn writing that life was 
under from a few Pra- 

sid's ngriie figured in that 
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CPI(M) cadres, caljing a Pumea bandh, 
vent their anger against the district admi> 
nistration by torching a few vehicles. 

According to sources, land dispute is 
one of the main reasons behind Sarkar’s 
murder. A couple of years ago, he had 
spearheaded land'Seizure movements 
that had irked the landlords. "1 suspect 
the role of the armed musclemen of land¬ 
lords who enjoy the patronage of RJD as 
well as the BJP," remarked CPI(M) Polit¬ 
buro member Sitaram Yechuri. 

V isiting the state immediately after 
the double murders, BJP vice- 
president K.L. Sharma said, "The kill¬ 
ing of an MLA in Judicial custexly pro¬ 
ves that law and order has completely 
collapsed." He said he would inform 
Union home minister L.K. Advani of 
the situation. 

Sushi 1 Kumar Modi, leader of the 
Opposition in the Assembly, revealed 
that Prasad had contacted him three 
times through a cellular phone and urg¬ 
ed him to save his life. "He repeatedly 
said that L^aloo will get me killed, please 
help me," 

Ironically, RJD sources disclosed that 
before the Lok Sabha eaections, Prasad 
had demanded that a ticket be given to 
his wife in order to ensure his security 
since he had resigned from the Cabinet. 

Before Prasad’s body was taken to his 
native village, Adapur, Rama Devi 
reached the main gate of I, Anne Marg, 
the official residence of Rabri Devi 
along with her relatives and sat on a 
dhama. It took a lot of cajoling on 
Laloo’s part to make her move away 



”It will not be easy to 
impose President’s Rule 
here and if it is done, the 
result is not going to be 
very good for the 
government at the 
Centre," said Laloo 

from there. In a fit of anger, she also tri¬ 
ed to force her way into the CBl office. 


to malign the government". Party 
spokesman Shakil Ahmad Khan told 
Sunday that last year an MLA, Ashok 
Singh, was killed at his own residence 
which was a stone's throw from tte 
chief minister's house. "Prabhunath 
Singh, a Samata Party MLA, was arrest¬ 
ed by the police after investigation. And 
Ajay Agarwal, a trader who had been 
kidnapped was rescued from the house 
of a BJP leader in Nalanda district," he 
said. "What do these things prove?" ask¬ 
ed Khan, and answered himself that "the 
BJP and Samata Party are getting these 
things done to create a critical situation 


An RJD delegation before Governor S.S. ^ h^s charg- 

Miandari: "The Opposition is tiyinj to I ed the BJP-Samata combine of trying 

malign the goveramenr sAtuAVKUMAn 


# 



suitable for the Centre to invoke Article 
356". 

A three-member central team led by 
additional home secretary R.D. Kapoor 
arrived in Patna on 17 June for investiga¬ 
tion. The state government has also set 
up a judicial probe commission which is 
supposed to submit its report in a 
month's time. 

Whether Article 356 would be invok¬ 
ed will depend on the Union govern¬ 
ment as well as the Governor, S.S. Bhan- 
dari. The latter has already sent a report 
to the Centre stating that the situation 
was indeed "grim" in Bihar. 

However, as Laloo Prasad Yadav 
said, "It will not be easy to impose Presi¬ 
dent's Rule here and if it is done, the 
result is not going to be very good for the 
government at the Centre." 

Which the BJP and its allies are proba¬ 
bly aware of. • 
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Wild 

FRAME 


iVhenyour 
new-found 
interest happens to be 
wildlife phot(>grapby, it 
helps to have a VIP dad. 
Bal Thackeray’s son 
Uddhav had so far 
confined himself to zoos. 
But suddenly he has had 
this inspirational flash: 
that wild animals should 
be ‘caught’ in the wild. 
All very exciting but what 
could have scared the 
animals off was the 
presence of so many 
securitymen, MLAs and 
MPs who surrounded 
Uddhav wherever he 





■fP 


went At Kanha National 
Park in MP, where he 
landed in a chopper which 
Digvijay Singh had 
arranged for him, Uddhav 
exhausted a dozen tolls 
but his thirst fw the wild 
remained unquenched. So 
he flew toRanthambhore 
National Padc in 
Rajasthan where he was a 
state guest 

Post script. Uddhav 
seems to have created 
more of a flutter among 
humans than the animals, 
though there’soneguy 
who is elater^Manqjliar 
Joshi. For as fang as 
Uddhav roams from one 
forest to another, he can 
govern in peace. , 
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'Man of 

LETTERS 

imillllllH Some 
HHH people think 
Inder Kumar Gujral 
should have been a 
philosopher and not a 
politician at all, let alone a 
Prime Minister. Of 
course, that’s just one 
strand of thought, and not 
necessarily correct. What 
would be incorrect is the 
assumption that our 
ex-PM has been suffering 
from post-retirement 
blues because, while 
Vajpayee and Co. were 
busy clashing with the 
Gohars and Sharifs, 

Gujral was quietly 
finishing his latest book 
Mazameen-e-Gujral. 


Qujral: good uoo of tlmo 

Makes sense. It’s more 
intellectually stimulating 


than tackling messy 
border disputes and 
nuclear finger-pi^inting. 


Anti nuke 

While on 

nukes, only 
we in India and Pakistan 
seem to be suffering from 
some vague post-nuclear 
we-give-a-damn-to-what- 
I the-world-says 
syndrome. So, to tell us 
that real big boys don’t 
play with fission bombs, a 
three-member Japanese 
delegation of nuclear 
disarmament activists 
visited both India and 
Pakistan. Part of 
Gensuikin (acronym for 
the Japanese Congress 
against atom and 
hydrogen bombs), they 
traversed the country 
holding conferences, 
exhibitions and slide 
shows to dissuade us from 
stockpiling arms. 
Especially sobering was 
the reminiscences of 
I 65-year-ol4 Yasuhiko 


AFP 



Tak«la wIMi the cM«g«tM; niMiOflM of Hiroshima 





Hie b o w bTatote pain te d 
in 1989 


T^eta, one of 
Hiro.shima’s survivors. 
Twelve then, he watched 
his 16-year-old sister die 
of the skin-singeing 
radiation. "She had bums 
all over her body...[andl 
we had to use scissors to 
separate her skin from her 
clothes. All the while she 
was crying ‘Mother, 
'mother’." 

Nuclear machismo is 
all very well, but it’s time 
we gave peace a chance. 


Artistic 

UNITY 

It’s classic 
convergence 
of expediency and bad 
experience. Singer 
Shubha Mudgal^herself a 
victim of what can be 
called artistic pilferage 
and rights violation, is 
opening a copyright cell. 
It’s specifically aimed at 
protecting performers of 
traditional art — like 
puppeteering and 
street-shows — who are 


Mudgal; provkHnga 
ImlpIlM 

often duped when 
travelling abroad for 
shows. Mudgal intends to 
open an office first in 
Delhi and then take it 
countrywide so that 
artistes can get to know 
about their rights and 
fight for them. ”It’s not 
going to be a lawyer’s 
office but a dial-in 
helpline service," she 
says. She plans to rope in 
professionals and 
amateurs in the field and, 
of course, lawyers to set 
up the forum 
Considering the 
dog-bites-dog trend so 
rampant in the creative 
realm, artistes could do 
with some unity. 
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Several police officials in Karnataka prefer to 
pick up the pen in their spare time 




hat would an Urdu 
poet inspired by 
existential philosophy 
have in common with 
a writer who has penn¬ 
ed popular detective thrillers? Or. with 
someone who writes humorous cri¬ 
tiques of his experiences in the backdrop 
of his cultural heritage? Or, even with 
someone who instinctively responds to 
life around him in the form of free verse 
in Hindi? Besides their literary inclina¬ 
tion, they have one thing in common. 
They are all high-ranking police officers 
in Karnataka. 

From 8 am to 8 pm, Khaleel ur Reh- 
man — additional inspector-general of 
police—sits in his fifth-floor office and 
pores over files about crimes which have 
taken place all over the state. "This is 


quite an exacting job," he says, which 
does not leave him with much time for 
anything else. 

Yet, somehow, the man who cites 
Bertrand Russel and Ezra Pound as his 
favourite writers finds time to regularly 
edit the high-brow Urdu literary magazi¬ 
ne Soughat which is subscribed by more 
than 1,000 readers across the world. 
More importantly, Rehman has also 
found time to complete an impressive 
body of works: poetry, criticism and 
translation of major English works into 
Urdu. Though he says he is not a "full- 
fledged writer", bis works arc not ordina¬ 
ry. In fact, they have earned him a place 
as one of the leading Urdu writers in the 
country. 

Vijay Sasnur is an inspector-general 
of police in Karnataka's corps of dctec- 


inlltM mora than 28 •xtTMMly 


tives. Though gregarious in nature, he is 
a loner who socialises rarely and heads 
home directly from office. And that is 
the demarcating line between Sasnur the 
police officer and Sasnur the writer. 

Sasnur has written over 25 crime thril¬ 
lers which have given him an enviably 
vast readership. Besides earning him a 
position as master of this genre of writ¬ 
ing in Kannada, his works have won him 
the Karnataka Sahitya Academy award 
this year. 

Then there is P.S. Ramanujam, who 
heads the intelligence wing of the state 
police. He is additional director-general 
of police and his desk is as littered with 
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confidential files as it is with tomes of 
criminal procedure code, a battery of 
telephones, and a computer with an inter¬ 
net connection. 

And as all good intelligence chiefs, he 
is tight-lipped about his work, refusing 
to divulge the fortunes of various candi¬ 
dates being decided"" at the counting 
booths in the by-elections. 

Ramanujam, however, is eloquent 
about his passions: literature, music, 
heritage. His deep involvement in the 
study of ancient epics, the various sys¬ 
tems of Indian philosophy, classical 
Kannada and Sanskrit have seen him 
publish 25 volumes of works so far. 
Some Kannada critics might find him a 
i tad prosaic because of his classical 
language background, but they still rate 
him as a sensitive writer. 

Finally, there is the youngest of the lot 
— Ajay Kumar Singh. Inspector- 
general in charge of the Karnataka State 
Reserve Police, Singh is only 46. He has 
a penchant for philosphers like Sartre 
and Camus and for little plaques with 
quotable quotes. The one saying "All 
Gossip Welcome" — which he had 
when he was with the intelligence depart¬ 
ment a few years ago — has now been 
replaced by the one quoting Freud: "By 
words one can give another greatest hap¬ 
piness or bring about utter despair". 

Words are Singh’s tools to reflect the 
world and comprehend its meaning. 
Observing the little things of life around 
and being inspired by them, he has penn¬ 
ed a number of Hindi poems in the free 
^ verse style. Besides translating the 


works of leading Kannada writers into 
Hindi, he also regularly contributes to 
Hindi literary journals. 

T he Karnataka Police really seem to 
have a penchant for creative writing. 
Because, Insides these four, there are a 
number of others who have written 
occassional poems, botjks, conducted 
studies, etc. Foremost among them is 
‘B.N. Garudachar, retired director- 
general of police. He has written three 
novels and a number of short stories and 
articles on the law and order problem. 

"Creativity brings out a kind of humi¬ 
lity in an officer", says Garudachar, "and 
1 think it is very essential for a person 
with such tremendous responsibility. It 



helps them respond to the people’s pro¬ 
blems better." 

And this is reflected in his works. His 
stories are basically sum-up of investiga¬ 
tions into interesting cases where the pro¬ 
tagonists are the unsung inspectors and 
constables who do all the difficult and 
dirty work and get no credit. But Garu¬ 


dachar has no illusions about his wri¬ 
tings. "1 enjoy writing," he says, "and 1 
want people to enjoy it loo. Mine is not 
serious literature but pure time-pass. All 
1 want is for someone to pick it up at the 
Bangalore bus stand and complete read¬ 
ing it by the time he reaches Hubli." 

But not all writers have such humble 
motives. Creativity has different moo¬ 
rings, various meanings, distinct ideas 
to each writer. And then, the proces.ses 
and the end products are as varied as 
each of the four serving IPS officers. 
Their styles and concerns, leanings and 
languages are vastly different. 

But how much of their work is reflect¬ 
ed in their writings'^ Or how much docs 
their role as public servants weigh down 
their creativity? And how much of crea¬ 
tive angst, or even the good old writers' 
block, do they suffer ? 

Rehman says he has not been able to 
write anything for the last one year 
because of lack of time and isolation nee¬ 
ded for creative thinking. "I wish 1 could 
lake a few months off," he says. Reh¬ 
man, who uses the pen-name Khalcel 
Mamoon, started by writing short stor¬ 
ies way back in 1964 when he was m the 
first flush of youth. For a while, he toyed 
with classical ghazul but found that it 
was really not his cup of tea. 

He then moved on to writing in free 
verse. "Ghalib and Iqbal are my basic ins¬ 
piration, and I have been subconscious¬ 
ly influenced by the mysticism of vari¬ 
ous Sufi saints," says Rehman. "But my 
writing is different since my preoccupa¬ 
tions are different. Thai's b^ause my 
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FOCUS 


saysay award winner K.V. Subbanna. 

Though his work as a police officer 
exposes him to various situations, very 
little of them, according to Singh, are 
reflected in his work. "Perhaps that is 
l>ecause 1 am more affected by things as 
a person than as an officer," he feels. 

"For me, creativity is a prtKCss 
through which I try to understand people 
and their problems," says Singh. "And 
this helps me to clarify my own thoughts 
and ideas." Singh is not a prolific writer 
but he ha.s published a couple of collec¬ 
tions of twms besides a number of short 
stories and articles in Hindi. 

Singh’s interests concern 12lh centu¬ 
ry vcK lianas (a from of free verse popula¬ 
rised by the scx:ial reformists). He has 
translated a number of these into Hindi. 




P.6. RamanuJain: haads tha Intalllganca wing, but him haart lias In llteratura, 
music and cultural herltaga 


"The blame for this lies partly ^wilh Urdu Singh also likes the Navya (Modernist) 

writers," says Rehman. "Fxcept for a movement’s output in Kannada liieratu- 

couplc of good writers, the rest (lave not re which has seen him translating poets 

progressed in their thinking or writing. like Gopalakrishna Adiga and 

They are hanging in suspended balance Ramachandra Sharma. 

and, even then, not coming up with Then there is the regret of not being 
anything good." taken seriously. He lecls that had he 

been a Hindi teacher and not an IPS offi- 
cariwhile, Singh has devised a cer, his work would have been taken 

couple of tricks to overcome the more seriously. "I am not a professional 

constraint to pursue literary aciiviiies. writer. I am not looking for .success. But 

For example, he times his travels bet- an acknowledgement of the sincerity in 

ween two cities in such a way that he can my work is important." 

take a couple of hours’ break cn route 

without it impinging on his official ||Aamanujam is not assailed by any 

work. "Also, I always carry a notebook Brnsuch doubts. "I am not interested in 

to jot down ideas, lines and work on the feedback though 1 respect differing 

them when 1 am free," he adds. One of views." RamanuJain was initiated into 

his poems Sindoofi saanj (Vermillion Indian philosophy by his father who was 

evening) came about when his car broke a scholar. Later, he went on to complete 

down and he was walking through the his doctorate in Sanskrit and also study 

lush greenery of Sagar to meet Mag- classical Kannada literature and music. 



work, my siKicty and my universe are 
different." For example, he says he has 
been "analytically concerned about the 
Muslim identity though it dcKS not 
influence" his works. 

Rehman, who has written about 80 
poems so far, docs a lot of rewriting. For 
instance, he rewrote Rasta koi nahi at 
least 30 times before sending it off for 
publication. Yet, he is plagued by that 
feeling of dissatisfaction. "Whatever I 
have written", he says, "1 feel are now 
irrelevant." 

Because of his mystical bent of mind 
and interest m philosophy, Rehman says 
the idioms he uses are often not easily 
comprehended by his readers. Com¬ 
pounding this is another problem — the 
shrinking readership of Urdu literature. 


"1 blend my cultural heritage with expe¬ 
riences," he says. "This way, wc canrfind 
where we stand as far as our identity i^ 
concerned." 

Given his background, it is natufal 
that cultural aspects of the society 
affects him deeply. Ramanujam feels 
that cultural inva.sion is destroying our 
identity, mental dynamics and thought 
patterns. It is this thinking which led him 
to work on the Kodava (Cixirg) commu¬ 
nity and culture when he was posted 
there as superintendent of police. The 
book he wrote about them won him the 
Karnataka Sahilya Academy award. 

Ramanujam feels that any creiUive 
work should be undcrstoixl at two 
levels. One, it should communicate with 
both the layman and the erudite. If it 
doesn’t communicate with both levels, 
then the work, according to him, is use¬ 
less. Bridging that gap is what he aims at. 

Sasnur, however, has no such aspiia- 
tion. Clearly the most "successful" of 
the four in terms ol popiilanly and 
readership, vSasnur maintains that litera¬ 
ture should not be divided into "popu 
lar" and "meaningful" categories. "Hve- 
rything is equally impoitant creative 
activity," he points out. 

Sasnur began wnling short stones in 
order to woo the gill he eventually mar¬ 
ried. After he joined the IPS, his experi¬ 
ences as an urban boy in rural areas 
made way for a change in the conlcnl. 
The turning point, however, was when 
the editor of a leading Kannada magazi¬ 
ne asked him to write a thriller. 

His crime novella Vigralia Chooru 
(A piece of the idol) did well and Sasnur 
followed it up with five more. Three of 
then) were made into hugely successful 
films with Kannada matinee idol Rajku- 
mar starring in some of them. "I began to 
wonder if 1 had struck a successful for¬ 
mula," laughs Sasnur who was himself 
surprised at the popularity of his stories. 
"My books may have helped readers 
understand how government agencies 
work," points out 50-ycar-old Sasnur, 
who is now reaching the end of a two- 
year self-imposed moratorium on wri¬ 
ting. "My hobby is writing and lime is 
not a problem. When you want to do 
something badly, you will make time for 
it," says Sasnur. 

That’s one thing which all the four 
officers seem to be good at, even bet¬ 
ween chasing baddies, nailing culprits, 
taking care of the police force or gather¬ 
ing intelligence material. Fertile 
grounds for fertile minds? • 
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POWER PLAY 


RAJIV SHUKLA 


Least bothered 

India is not preparing itself to face the economic sanctions 


It seems that our 
government is 
doing nothing to 
face the economic 
sanctions imposed 
by the USA, Japan 
and other develop¬ 
ed countnes. We 
are only doing lip 
service and trying 
to provoke these countnes by making 
funny statements. Now India has decid¬ 
ed to retaliate against these sanctions, 
but nobody is able to say either in the 
North BlcK'k or in the South Block how 
wc are going to do that. Our share in glo¬ 
bal trade is only 8.8 per cent. 

On the other hand, Pakistan has taken 
the sanctions ver>' seriouslv and prepar¬ 
ing to face them. Every da} Nawaz vSha- 
rif is on television announcing a new 
decision and Pakistan has gone for strict 
austerity measures. 

We may be a bigger nation than 
Pakistan, but our economic situation is 
also not that good to take on the develop¬ 
ed nations. People in the finance minis¬ 
try are least bothered about the sanctions 
and getting cairied away by the state¬ 
ments of politicians. Ruling party 
leaders are not telling the truth to the 
people of India. Merely saying that sanc¬ 
tions cannot harm us and that we will 
also teach them a lesson is fooling the 
people of our country. 

Mandarins in the North Block think 
that so far as sanctions are not defined 
we need not lake any precautionary mea¬ 
sures. Even if these sanctions harm us, it 
will only happen after 15 months. This 
is a foolish argument. If something is 
going to harm us tomorrow, we should 
take the precautionary steps today. 

The government is only considering 
the aid part while talking about foreign 
contributions. They forget that wc have 
got commitment worth billions of dol¬ 
lars in private sector by foreign compa¬ 
nies, banks and financial agencies. They 
are now reluctant in releasing the money. 

Apart from this, the government has 
framed absurd rules under which you 
cannot take money from any source 


other than recognised banks and agen¬ 
cies This IS ihe lime when we should 
take foreign exchange through all genui¬ 
ne channels whether private agencies, 
banks or companies. Private parties are 
offering money on low interest and we 
should take advantage of that. 

In Pakistan, Nawaz Sharif has cut the 
government expenditure by 20 per cent 
and has appealed to all non-resident 


Pakistanis to send $1,(XX) every month 
to their families and relatives through 
banks. We do not need to go to that ext¬ 
ent at this juncture, but by opening up 
our policies and shutting the mouth 
about swadeshi rhetoric for the time 
being, we can easily face these sanc¬ 
tions. Foreign companies were expec¬ 
ting liberal policies after the nuclear 
explosion so that they had reasons to 
snub the US government, but we missed 
the opportunity to provide this excuse to 
them. Here 1 would like to thank Sikan- 
der Bakht, who took bold initiatives in 
the Maruti affair and stopped the nonsen¬ 


se. Now Japanese private companies arc 
again looking towards India. Japan is 
keen to invest in India after the South- 
East Asian market crash, but the nuclear 
explosion had deterred them as their 
government is very sensitive about the 
atom bomb. 

Meanwhile, several private-sector 
pow'er projects sanctioned by the Gujral 
government are facing rough weather 


because of tlie new policy on counter- 
guarantees. It had been decided during 
Narasimha Rao's days that counter- 
guarantees for such power projects 
would be given by the Government ot 
India. 

Now, a circular has been issued by the 
[lower ministry that counter-guarantees 
will be decided by the stales and that 
they should also lidce the responsibility. 
But the foreign collaborators are not wil¬ 
ling to acccept the new arrangement and 
the states do not have the funds to provi¬ 
de counter-guarantees. So there is a 
stalemate. • 

■ .... J 
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THE BLASTEC 


Fallout of the nuclear 
tests fanned by the 
South-East Asian crisis 
plays havoc with the 
Indian currency 


Rise O Warrior march ahead 
undaunted 

You are the creator of future history 
The stars of the dark night are fading 
The whole sky belongs to you. 


W hen with these words 
Yashwanl Sinha com- 
menced the first BJP 
Budget, little would 
he have thought that a 
month later, the stars of the murky econo¬ 
my night would refuse to fade away. 
And the only march that would go 
undaunted would be that of a declining 
rupee and the south-bound sensitive indi¬ 
ces. The promised bright sky looking a 
long, long way away. 

The rupee has touched an all-time low 
of Rs 42.85 to a dollar on 22 June after 
Moody's downgraded India from invest¬ 
ment to speculative grade. The markets 
are shaky as wild rumours lly all around. 
At the time of going to press the rupee 
had recovered a little, though at Rs 
42.74 to the dollar it had still lost 50 
paise in a single day. This, while both fin¬ 
ance minister Yashwant Sinha and finan¬ 
ce secretary Montek Ahluwalia were 
insisting that it was just a temporary fail. 


I AS THE BLASTS 


rocked Pokhrao on 11 May, the BSE 
fell by 77 points and by another 162 
points on 13 May fearing reprisals 
from the international community. 



of the Budget, the sentiment 
improved. The market hoped 
Yashwant Sinha would counter the 
effect of sanctions and address 
market woes. The sensitive index 
rose by 110 points to 3794. 


was way below expectations and 
within two hours of post-Budget 
trading, the BSE fell by 152 points. 
The subsequent bungling on petrol 
and urea price hike did not help. The 
rupee began to dip and the market 
languished and 
















RUPEE 



The last time, Yashwant 
Sinha managed the dubious 
distinction of being the first 
FM to hawk the country’s 
gold. This time he is 
presiding over a rupee that’s 
pushing through the floor 


As vSinha kept repeating on television, 
"Why is everyone again behaving like a 
catastrophe has befallen us?" 

The FM might think everything is 
fine, but the markets don't. An estimat¬ 
ed Rs SOOcrore worth foreign institution¬ 
al investment has already fled the mar¬ 
kets which still remained nervous. And 
at the time of going to press, it wasn't 
clear if during the week the markets 
would move southwards or up. 

But Sinha should have expected this. 
It was his government that set the stage 
with the nuclear tests. Ilic unremitting 
fall of the markets began with the 
announcement of the Pokhran blasts and 
even as euphoria suiToundcd the declara¬ 
tion of India as a nuclear power, market 
players with their nose to the ground 
were sending out tremors of an impend¬ 
ing earthquake. The Bombay Sensitive 
Index (Sensex) went down 77 points on 
12 May and another 162 poms on 13 
May. Since then, the BSE has come 


down more than 800 points — losing a 
quarter in a little more than a month. At 
the lime of going to press, it was still 
hovenng around the 30(X) level. 

The markets did pause once, hoping 
that the government had taken adequate 
congni/ance of the blast fallout and Sin- 
ha’s Budget would aim at allaying mar¬ 
ket anxiety on the sanctions. After recor¬ 
ding a 259-poini decline, the sentiment 
in the market was: Pokhran is behind us. 
The focus in now on the Budget. Let’s 
sec what Sinha delivers. The Sensex 
rose by 110 points. 

What Sinha delivered was well short 
of market expectations and the Sensex 
plunged by l.‘S2 points in just two hours 
of po.st-Budgel trading. The market had 
hoped for: buyback of shares, decrease 
in capital gains tax for retail investors 
and additional inceniivcs for foreign 
investments ihai would help tide over 
sanctions and put indirect pressure on 
foreign governments. 

The Budget was silent on all these 
counts and the FM's gaffe on petrol 
price hike hit market confidence further. 
Foreign institutional investors sold 
close to Rs .^00 crorc in the next three 
days and on cue, local operators fol¬ 
lowed, Though the expi^surc of foreign 
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THE YEN CRISIS ■ HARSHAD MEHTA 


hit the South-East Asian markets. 
The effect finaliy rolled to India and 
the Sensex went down 194 points on 
13 June. 


struck once again as his brokers 
triggered off fears of a payment crisis 
on the bourses. Markets plunged till 
the RBI was forced to intervene and 
ban forward trading. And just as 
things were beginning to stabilise 
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institutional investors (FIIS) in the Indi- the markets were kxiking to settle down 

an capital market is barely seven per with a deep breath came the triple wham- 

cent, their decision to become net sellers my i)!' a depreciating yen, the payment 

has a cascading effect and the index crisis and the specification of US 

went down 450 prnnts in the fortnight sanctions, 
after the Budget. The rupee, in tandem, 

kept up its slow and steady decline. ■■■he Japanese market is facing its 

After two weeks of tunnoil, just when I worst recession since the oil crisis of 


the Seventies. After days of dithdring 
and under tremendous pressure from the 
US the Japanese government finally 
decided to depreciate the yen. But even 
as the yen began to plunge against the 
dollar, the tsunami struck. While it may 
have been a little late to hit Indian sho¬ 
res, when it did, it pulled the Sensex 
down by 194 points on 13 June. And 
along with the falling yen came fears of 
China depreciating or just devaluing its 
own currency — the yuan. If this does 
happen, India will be forced to devalue 
the rupee just to keep up parity. 

These fears were compounded by 
rumours that some brokers were stuck 
with what have come to be known as 
‘Harshad Mehta stocks’ and could 
default on payment. 

The Big Bull and his cohorts had been 
playing in certain sUxks — Videocon, 
BPL, Slerlite and Pentafour — and had 
pushed their prices up tenfold. But as the 
markets plunged, brokers who had taken 


DIVESTMENT FmENPLY 

Now credible are the international credit ratings? 

T hese gratuitous insults that come consolation is that India is placed 
our way evf^iy now and then by above Indonesia and Pakistan, 
way of credit ratings, i$ a yoke India In the first place, why do these rat- 
hitched on to itself long ago. In ing agencies come up with these pro- 

1984-85, in the first euphoria of nouncements every now and^then? 

Riyiv Gandhi's reform programme. Says P.K. Choudhary, Managing 

India asked for ^ rating from these Director of ICRA, "The first grading 

agencies. The idea was, once the is done on request. But afterz&at it^ is 

countjy^ is officially rated in vestment obligatory for the rating agency .4b 

.friendly, it could ^ily access the monitor the country\S'imings: B^s>ed 

iiiternationai market. But as the coon-* on the agency Hi perception; 

try subsequently found out — it has ies and people 

its downsides.. , then becoitiesibe 

Mqody’s latest, downgrading of bility to conttnousiy- moniicr the 

India's sovereign rating — from country." .„ 

investment to speculative grade — It can certainly get unoooifoitable^ 
has come as a bit of a shock. Not so Moody's had put India under bbserv-^ 

much because the counuy has been _ . 

downgraded^ but because it has been- 

graded below, ecoi>omicaUy scarred 
South-East Asi^n countries li^e 
Malaysia. Thailand and the F^illipi- ^T hOtW 

nes (.vee accompanying AdJr), Accord- . ' ^ otmi 

' ing to.^his new hierarchy, India is ^ ^ .u ^ 

mafginally better than Russia that.is Mallyafci.r.' UA31.. 

teet^ng^on the brink of an economic China; ;* ; * A3\ 

collapse and. wprse. than Thailand TfudlaJhd - * »' * 

whichlhaaon^tern^debtratm PhHHplnaa ^ ^ Bal 

per cent of the GDP. (India's gross India Bag . 

external debt ratio is around 28 per Indonoaki M , 

cent of the OpP.) Po^bly tte only ' -m‘. ' .r,.' 


tion on 7 January this year. And final¬ 
ly when it downgraded, the reasons 
given were: refusing foreign partici¬ 
pation in the divestment programme 
and property ownership, reversing 
reform trends by raising tariff walls, 
net withdrawal of foreign institution¬ 
al investment, a fractious political 
environment incapable of dealing 
with the economy and finally—sanc¬ 
tions imposed in the aftermath of 
India's nuclear tests. Moody's rating 
is now below S&P’s perception of 
India. 

Ratings depend largely on two 
things — the economic and political 
risk analysis of a country. Says Chou- 
dbary, "The economic criteria inclu* 
de volume of debt, annual debt servic¬ 
ing ratio as percentage of ODP and 
export earnings, the BoP position 
oand its flexibility (ability to increase 


New Order 
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positions in these stocks could not find 
buyers and had to take possession, lead¬ 
ing to a payment crisis. To counter this, 
the Securities and Exchange Board of 
India (SEBI) finally banned short 
selling. 

The way short selling works is this; a 
broker sells shares, say at Rs 100, but he 
doesn’t own these shares as yet. He has 
made the sale on the expectation that pri¬ 
ces will fall and he can buy the shares for 
Rs 90 and sell them at Rs 100. The differ¬ 
ence— Rs 10 in this instance — is what 
he makes money on. But this can spiral 
into a deep selling pressure as specula¬ 
tors continue to sell shares they do not 
possess. SEBI’s ban on short sales was 
meant to force brokers to cover their 
position — that is, force them to buy 
from the market for delivery to their 
customers on the due date. The market 
then recovers because of the buying pres¬ 
sure. Not incidentally, short selling was 
first banned in 1992 during the Harshad 



The market reacted immediately to 
the ban and the Sensex looked up, reach¬ 
ing 3400: a gain of 239 not seen since the 
days the Big Bull ravaged the stock mar¬ 
kets in the early Nineties. 

Then came the specification of the US 
sanctions. 


I' 1“ 






V 


exportsX reserves and exchan^ rm 
nuoagedi^nt, ^cMioinic stntetute 
and ondodc, growth, fiscal deficlk' 
and genetal economic mmsgeoiient* 
there may be tdetrfogical dt^ 
ferences on ceitt^ dungs, diem 8' 
also no denyi^ dut India 1 ms not p«d- 
fanned weft on many of diese,firmfi 
in the past couple of months. The 
rupee has been dohtg a miii'dance; 
die stock mailcet has bttn on die 
same ndUar-coaater tide but gediag. 
more down than up (see box) and die. 
dkMnce mlaister bani’t.: 

V. imk^ confidence — .RAi^ 


Bajr^, his loudest supporter, is now 
complaining. 

But does this put India in a posi¬ 
tion worse than, say, Thailand? This 
is where political risk analysis comes 
in. This includes, says Choudhaty, "a 
; govcfinment's stability, the 
bureautxacy, the state of other institu- 
tioKs like the judiciary, social indica- 
tetahke per capita income, standard 
of living and distribution of wealth 
income. Also, a counter’s external 
' tdsdons. • -with' major trading 
paitnacs".. ...... ... . 

To* an extent, these risk analyses 
are quantifiable. But beyond a point, 
they are essentially subjective opin¬ 
ions of individual people. Says a 
senior consultant. 'Goody’s is after 
all an American company. B is bound 
ta j^> affected by its government’s 
stance.* , 

Sd. wiO the riding have a nu^ 
«fk»t on indhi?'To'aft'eiuettt,.yre. 

, Forgone, nft.ioonipaay can be rated 
r^hg ceiBng— 
tpeans Rdliatice, ICICI, 
-CN(jC, Tata Engtifeefing. etc., will 
be autonudcMlIy adwitgraded. And 
8ecdndly,tb t^dll inofeusbtiibooit of 
bonowinig, juid dMnifeitb affect. 

n9|afbe fdmember^ 
gef f'pie in 
where 




Though the exact impact of the sanc¬ 
tions will continue to be speculated, 
there is no doubt left that infrastructure 
sector will be hit badly as projects involv¬ 
ing the Indian government attract 
sanctions. 

And if there was anything left for the 
stock markets to pin their hope on it was 
infrastructure. In fact, this was supposed 
to be the fulcrum of the BJP govern¬ 
ment’s Budget. The fulcrum coilpased 
and the prime force that could energise 
corporate India seemed to fizzle away. 
The Sensex reacted accordingly and fell 
by more than 100 points on 18 June and 
another 149 points on 19 June. 

T he die had been cast. And when Moo¬ 
dy’s announced its downgrading of 
India’s creditworthiness, market shocks 
had begun to sound like a broken record. 

The rupee suffered from the same mar¬ 
ket shocks. Unlike the Indian capital 
markets, where indications of industrial 
recovery or some direct measure leading 
to improved corporate bottomlines 
could have stemmed the decline, the cur¬ 
rency market is open to and dependent 
upon international tugs and pulls. 

So, threatened sanctions sent the 
rupee down by 68 paise against the dol¬ 
lar on 14 May and a further 38 paise on 
15 May. The only reason it did not fall 
more drastically was because the RBI 
stepped in and shored up the currency. 

But when the RBI decided to suy 
away from the market and the corporate 
demand went up along with a depreciat¬ 
ing yen, the rupee fell drastically. 
Though the RBI did step in and try to 
talk the rupee up, it will not be able to 
hail two things that will have a long¬ 
term impact on the rupee — the declin¬ 
ing yen and a depreciated yuan. 

Though the government view as arti¬ 
culated by Montek Ahluwaiia is that the 
rupee should stabilise around Rs 42 to a 
dollar, market players say it could go 
down to 45. A view strengthened by the 
fact that the rupee was dangerously 
close to Rs 43 on the day after the Moo¬ 
dy’s downgrade. Last heard of, Yashw- 
ani Sinha was trying to coax the RBI 
into propping up the rupee. 

Sinha mu.sl feel himself blighted. The 
last time he was in the North Block, he 
managed the dubious distinction of 
being the first FM to hawk the country’s 
gold. This time he is prc.siding over a 
rupee that’s pushing through the floor. 
Some people have all the lough luck. • 

Mmritm §imni/Nmw DmiM andT,A, 
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Pea ce offen sive 

India and Pakistan must get out of their pre-nuclear positions on 

bilateral diplomacy 




hen Pakistan announc¬ 
ed the closure of the 
Indian consulate in 
Karachi in 1994, the 
then foreign secretary, 
K. Srinivasan. called a meeting in his 
office to discuss details of how to bring 
back Indian diplomats and their families 
from the Pakistani port city. 

The obvious choice was the Indian 
Airlines flight from Karachi to Bombay 
since they would be picking up and tra¬ 
velling with all their belongings. Besi¬ 
des, there would be a lot of luggage from 
the consulate to be pul on the flight. 

A key official of the ministry of exter¬ 
nal affairs (MEA) told the meeting that 
he would make arrangements for the 
diplomats and their families to fly to 
Bombay by Indian Airlines. There, they 
would change not only their aircraft, but 
also airports to take an onward domestic 
flight to Delhi. 

Some of the officials present at the 
meeting protested, arguing that it would 
put their reluming Indian colleagues to a 
lot of inconvenience. They had already 
been traumatised by events in Karachi 
preceding the closure of the consulate. 

Most of those present at the meeting 
in the foreign secretary’s office fell that 
the returning Indians deserved a better 
deal. After all. they had endured ail their 
discomfort and difficulties in the service 


of the nation, the government having 
sent these diplomats and their families 
on this extremely difficult posting. 

But the off^cial who wanted the return¬ 
ing Indians to change flights and air¬ 
ports in Bombay was adament. And his 
views were crucial to a decision 
because, although he was not handling 
Pakistan then, it was his responsibility 
to make arrangements for the safe passa¬ 
ge of those who were at the now-defunct 
consulate in Karachi. 

Finally, the normally soft-spoken 
foreign secretary lost his cool. He rudely 
ordered the obstructionist joint- 
secretary to write to the civil aviation 
ministry with a request that the flight car¬ 
rying the diplomats from Karachi 



should be extended to Delhi so that they 
did not have to disembark in Bombay. 
The civil aviation ministry promptly 
complied with the request. 

It was only much later that South 
Block got to the bottom of why this parti¬ 
cular joint-secretary was being so 
obstructionist and was detennined to 
make things difficult for his colleagues 
in Karachi. 

Discreet enquiries by some of the par¬ 
ticipants in the foreign secretary’s meet¬ 
ing revealed that the obstructionist joint¬ 
secretary and the consul-genei^ in 
Karachi who had been expelled were 
childhood friends. 

At some point in school, things had 
gone wrong between them: the consul- 
general, a bright lad even those days, 
had snubbed his friend who was a diffi¬ 
cult boy even in school. 

The joint-secretary never forgot that 


snub and the opportunity had finally 
come for him to have his revenge — it 
was not just the inconvenience involved 
in changing flights and airports in 
Bombay. 

As this joint-secretary saw it, the 
expelled consul-general was returning 
home as a nation^ hero and if he landed 
in Delhi, the front pages of the capital’s 
newspapers the following day would be 
full of his photographs and interviews, 
and he would hog the night news on TV. 

He wanted to deny his childhood 
friend-tumed-enemy such public adula¬ 
tion and he rightly reckoned that if the 
returning Indians landed in Bombay, the 
story would have lost its fizz by the time 
they arrived in Delhi. 

T he episode is important — indeed 
vital — in understanding the latest 
contretemps surrounding the resump- 
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tion of the India-Pakistan dialogue. 

The joint-secretary in question now 
has a decisive say on the course of Indi¬ 
an policy towards Pakistan and the 
stamp of his personality is, in fact, evi- 

ni# pletura of liHlIan foreign 
secretary K. Raghunath (left) with his 
Pakistani counterpart Shamshad 
Ahmed: need to talk 


seen lurking between the lines of Indian 
statements on the subject 

Take for instance, the latest proposal 
made by India to Pakistan, at the time of 
writing, in which South Block invited 
Pakistan’s foreign secretary to visit New 
Delhi on 22 June for fonnal talks. 

Iliis proposal envisages India and 
Pakistan discussing eight subjects for 



■| nuclear powers now. To avoid 
B the possibility of a nuclear war 
■ in the subcontinent, it is now 
B incumbent on both countries 
B to define an altogether new 
B set of parameters to govern 
B their bilateral relations 


talks.Identifiedby theirforeign secretar¬ 
ies at their meeting in June 1997, the sub¬ 
jects are: (1) peace and secunty, includ¬ 
ing confidencc-building measures 
(CBMs), t2) Jammu and Kashmir, (3) 
Siachen,*(4j Wullar barrage/Tulbul navi¬ 
gation projocl, (5) Sir Creek, (6) terror- 
« ism.and drug-trafficking, (7) economic 
and commercial cot^peration, and (8) 
/ promotion of friendly exchanges in vari- 




dent in the proposals and counter^' 
proposals on the dialogue being 
exchanged between the foreign officel 
in New lj)eihi and Islamabad. t 

The same pettiness, the same inability 
to see the larger picture—as in the episo¬ 
de involving the returning Indian diplo^ 
mats — has hampered Indian efforts to 
get Pakistan back to the negotiating 
table. Every time South Block says 
something about dealing with Pakistan, 
evidence of such short-sightedness is 


ous-fields,. 

I India, insists that all these eight sub¬ 
jects should be on the table simulta¬ 
neously in any resumed dialogue with 
Pakistan^ Islamabad, on the other hand, 
wants to take up Kashmir as a priority. 

T he stalemate, created by this lack of 
flexibility on both sides, has resulted 
in the present deadlock. Clearly, those in 
South Block who craft Indian policy on 
Pakistan do not understand the signific¬ 


ance of 11 and 28 May. 

India and Pakistan are both nuclear 
powers now. In order for them to avoid 
the possibility of a nuclear war in the sub¬ 
continent, it is incumbent on both countr¬ 
ies to define an altogether new set of 
parameters to govern their bilateral rela¬ 
tions. 

If Prime Minister Atal Behari Vaj¬ 
payee — who is also external affairs 
minister — were to take a vote in South 
Block on the Indian proposals to 
Pakistan, there is little doubt that the 
landslide would be in favour of resum¬ 
ing the talks with Islamabad under the 
over-arching umbrella of the first of the 
eight items: peace and security, includ¬ 
ing CBMs. 

All the remaining .seven subjects 
would, in fact, be automatically covered 
by this single item. Pakistan will, 
doubtless, insist that Kashmir should 
also figure in the talks and India has noth¬ 
ing to lose by agreeing to do so as part of 
the first-item. 

Those in South Block who are yet to 
see Pokhran 11 and Chagai as landmarks 
in South Asian diplomacy also fail to 
realise that it is now in Pakistan’s inter¬ 
est to stall the resumption of the dialo¬ 
gue with India: it strengthens their case* 
for mediation and internationalisation 
of the India-Pakistan disputes. 

India, on the other hand, has a lot to 
lose by giving tlie international commu¬ 
nity an impression that it is standing in 
the way of a peaceful resolution of pro¬ 
blems with Tslnmubad. Indeed, the over¬ 
whelming view in MEA is that at least 
some of the pressure from G-8 countries 
and others will begin to ease if the BJP- 
Icd government is seen to be keen and 
realistic on talking to Pakistan. 

But in order to achieve this, those in 
government who carry the hangover of 
previous foreign secretary-level talks 
with Islamabad must be kept out of any 
new initiative which the Alai Bihari Vaj¬ 
payee government wants to unveil with 
respect to Pakistan. Tho.se who enthusi¬ 
astically endorsed the Gujral ‘doctrine’ 
cannot, after all, be expected to contri¬ 
bute to what home minister L.K. Advani 
calls a pro-active policy towards 
! Islamabad. 

Having done that. Prime Minister Vaj¬ 
payee must take a political initiative 
which goes beyond the two foreign offi¬ 
ces to show the world that India is deter¬ 
mined to ensure peiK:e in South Asia by 
drawing Pakistan to the negotiating 
table. • 
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RELIGION 


A matter 
of faith 


Roman Catholics in India—and the Vatican 
—worry as more and more people join the 
Pentecostal movement 


T he Catholic church is worried. 
Pope John Paul’s recent visit 
to Austria was marked by con¬ 
troversy and watched with inte¬ 
rest, AH eyes were on the religi¬ 
ous head of an order rocked by charges 
of sexual deviance among its senior 
ranks, and as a result, a loss of faith 
among followers. This, in a region 
where the Catholics have not really gain¬ 
ed ground after the decline of commu¬ 
nism, as was expected, and the ranks, 
though still powerful, are dwindling. 

In India the Church has considerably 
more cause to worry, though on other 
counts. A new movement called the Pen¬ 
tecostal movement — arguably among 
the fastest-growing religious move¬ 
ments in the world — is eating into the 
Vatican’s influence. Here, the Penle- 
costals are more interested in converting 
the existing Christian flock than in the 
conversion of say Hindus or Muslims. 

A recent Catholic Bishops’ Conferen¬ 
ce of India (CBCI) study in fact reveals 
that as many as 41 per cent of the new- 
Pentecostals were formerly Catholics, 
31 per cent were from other Chiistian 
sects and only 23 per cent were non- 
Christians— mostly Hindus. 

The Pentecostal movement came to 
India within a decade of its revival in the 
US. Reverend George Burg was the first 
to preach baptism in water while on a 
visit to Kerala in 1907. In 1913, Pastor 
Robert Cook and his family came from 
America and settled down near Bangalo¬ 
re, starting the first Pentecostal ministry. 
It was called the South Indian Full Gos¬ 
pel Church. 




The movement caught on and the first 
‘only Indian’ church was soon formed in 
1924 by Pastor K.E. Abraham at Mula- 
kuzha in Kerala. As their influence grew 
in various parts of India, Abraham U'ans- 
formed it in 1933 into the Indian Pente¬ 
costal Church of God. Till the Seventies, 
however, the movement was largely 
restricted to Kerala and Tamil Nadu. It 
started to grow in the Eighties but really 
picked up momentum in the Nineties 
when over 50 per cent of its flock joined. 
Today, the Pentecostals boast of taking 
the Word of the Lord to every comer of 
the country through a network of about 

Seeking deliverance: a recently 
converted tribal 





The Pentecostal movement Is spreading | 

1,000 churches and a membership of 1.5 | 

million people. 

Another major Pentecostal church is 
The Assemblies of Gixl that was found¬ 
ed in the US in 1914. Today, it is the larg¬ 
est and fastest-growing group in India, 
according to Robert Jairaj, its North Indi¬ 
an region head. 

The basis of Penteco.stai identity is 
the belief that Je.sus will come again and 
that the date of his advent will be a multi¬ 
ple of 1,000. As the end of the millenn¬ 
ium approaches, therefore, they expect 
Jesus to come and kill all non-Christians 
as Armageddon becomes a reality. They 
also have certain rituali.stic differences 
with the Catholic church. The Catholics, 
for instance, sprinkle water during bap¬ 
tism. The Pentecostals believe in immer¬ 
sing people in water. 

Pastor K.T. Thomas asserts that 
doom.sday, as predicted in the Bible, is 
jut 50 years away. The world has beco¬ 
me such a miserable, sinful place that 
man has become worse than an animal. 
"Mankind is certainly at the end of its- 
journey," he prophesises. 

This doomsday worldview seems to 
be finding its own flock. "Even in Aru- 
nachal Pradesh, where conversion is ban¬ 
ned by law and no church can he built", 
discloses Pastor Thomas, "We have 50 
in-house churches and we have convert¬ 
ed more than 5,000 tribals to the ways of 


I The basis of Pentecostal identity is the belieftha^Je^ 
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the Lord in the last few years." And what 
of the law? "The God is with us," he 
boasts. "And God is above India’s law. 
For us, God's law is supreme." 

T hat sounds famitai. The Vishwa 
Hindu Parishad (VHP) — so far the 
torch-bearer of the ‘God is above law’ 
school — has obviously taken e.xeep 
tion. And filed a case against the Pente¬ 
costal faith-heuling programme in a 
Delhi court last year. For the Pcntc- 
costals, faith healing — the cure of all 
types of sicknesses and diseases includ¬ 
ing cancer, AIDS, paralysis and deaf¬ 
ness — IS central to their belief in the 
powers of the Holy Spirit. The VHP has 
accused them of cheating gullible 
people under the Magical Cure and 
Remedies Act, 1954. 

But faith-healing meetings, where 
instantaneous magical remedies are offe¬ 
red, is not the only tool of conversion. 
Tlie Pentecosials have set up household 
churches in non-Christian localities. 
They visit hospitals and pray for the sick 
and arrange musical nites for the young. 
The Catholic church is finding that its 
own methods are now being used again¬ 
st it. 

A Pentecostal preacher claims that in 
Delhi alone they have rented over 700 
houses in predominantly Hindu-Muslim 
colonies and slums. They build the initi- 



PASTOR K.T. THOMAS 


"We have 50 in-hoose churches and have 
converted more than 5,000 tribals to the ways 
of the Lord in the last few years" 


al relationship without revealing that 
they are Christian evangelists. Soon 
they start small group meetings, promis¬ 
ing "God Experience" through Meaning¬ 
ful Worship. Then they begin providing 
pastoral care and support, especially in 


times of distress. 

In a survey, eight out of ten neo- 
Pcntccosials said they were going 
through some crisis when they joined 
the Pentecostal movement. Some had 
personal problems, some faced a family 
crisis or were under financial strain. 

Nillu Bhalla is a classic case. A dev¬ 
out Hindu wife from a middle-class fami¬ 
ly, she was inircxluccd to the sect while 
undergoing treatment at the Safdaijung 
government hospital in Delhi — her 
nurse was a Pentecostal preacher. 
Within three weeks, she had become a 
zealous preacher herself and her family 
had converted. 

Satyanarayan Raju, a CRPF jawan 
came to Delhi for a six-month stint and 
was posted as a security guard for VHP 
leader Vinay Katiyar. Far from being 
influenced by the VHP, he was convert¬ 
ed to Penlecostalism by his senior offi¬ 
cer. The Pentecosials claim they now 
have a lot of followers in the administra¬ 
tive services, including the Delhi Police. 

T he Pentecostal movement has haunt¬ 
ed the Pope for sometime now, not 
just in India but even in Catholic 
strongholds all over the world. It is a 
young sect—started al the beginning of 
this century by Reverend Charles F. Par- 
iham in the US city of Topeka, Kansas. 
But so sweeping has its influence been 


will come again at a date which is a multiple of 1 
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RELIGION 


TMESEVtNTlfDAY ADVENTISTS: 

While Catholics and Protestants 
agree that man's soul is immortal, 
Adventists insist that man does not 
^ have a soul—he is the soul. And 
man is mortal. They observe the 
Saturday sabbath instead of Sunday 
and cherish a particular hatred for the 
popes and "Romanism". 

They believe that followers of 
Christ will be raised from the dead 
and reign with Him in heaven for a 
millenium. Afterward, Christ and his 
faithful will return to earth, witness 
the destruction of the wicked and 
establish a new Jerusalem on a 
purified earth. This recrudescent 
Judaism was founded by William 
Miller in 1831 in the US and has a 
30-lakh following worldwide. 

JEHOVA'S WITNESS: They reject 
many fundamental Christian beliefs 
such as Original Sin, the divinity of 
Christ, his resurrection and 
immoitality as well as the concept of 
the trinity. According to them, Christ 
was originally Michael, the 
Archahgcl—not God. He lived and 
diedanm. 


Tliey also consider other religious 
bodies—Catholics and Protestants 
alike—as tools of Satan, but retain a 
special hatred for the Vatican. They 
preach from door to door and oppose 
blood tninsfusions, business and 
civic enterprises, higher education, 
military service, movies, the United 
Nations and women's rights. The 
cull was formed in 1931 by Joseph F. 
RuthcriWd in California, USA, 

Their Indian headquarters is located 
in Lonavala. 

THE MORMONS: They claim to be the 
only Christian religion in the world. 
An American cult established by 
Joseph Smith after he had a Vision’, 
it believes that Christ preached to the 
Red Indians after his ascention. Cult 
members also believe that there is 
not just one god* but many goda for 
many worlds. Their church is called 
The Church ofiesiis Christ trf „ 

Latter-Day They have 
recently arri m fodia imd ate 
involved in a clash wjth VHt* 
activists over a site they have 
acquired from the Kerala 
gpverhn(i^t.:a';^' 


that today it boasts of more than 400 mil¬ 
lion followers worldwide. 

Vidyajyoti, a Roman Catholic journal 
publish^ from Delhi, reports: "The 
membership of the Pentecostal churches 
has been rising so rapidly that some 
observers believe that in the next centu¬ 
ry there will be more Pentecostals than 
Catholics in the world, ll is estimated 
that in South America alone 8,000 
Catholics leave the church every day to 
join the Pentecostal sects." 

These developments have disturbed 
the Vatican so much that a visibly agitat¬ 
ed Pope, on a visit to South Amenca in 
October 1992, publicly lambasted the 
Pentecostals as "rapacious wolves". The 
Pope declared that "he had to take care 
of the sheep (the Catholic community) 
who had been put in his care and protect 
them from his Protestant missionaries." 

A form of Catholic resistance has 
begun to take place in India. Though 
Indian catholics tr>' and make light of the 
issue, the anxiety of the papal sect was 
evident when 86 Catholic thinkers from 
all over the country, including seven 
bishops, 56 piicsts, two brothers, three 
sisters and 1.5 lay men and women assem¬ 
bled at Bangalore from 5-7 December, 
1996, for an all-India consultation on the 
challenge of nco-Pcntccosialism. 

Recognising the Pentecostal "sheep¬ 
stealing" as an urgent pastoral issue, the 
Vatican has responded by starting its 
own movement called the Catholic Cha¬ 
rismatic Renewal. Ironically, the Rene¬ 
wal movement has been forced to adopt 
certain rituals like giving of charismatic 
gifts and forms of praise that it probably 
detested earlier. 

The Catholic church has only one con¬ 
solation — they are not alone in their 
fear. Other Protestant churches like the 
Seventh-Day Adventists, Jehovah’s 
Witnesses, Mormons, Lutherians and 
Baptists have fell the bite of having their 
flock stolen from them. 

Nevertheless, the Vatican is the worst 
hit. For instance, the central American 
nation of Guatemala, once a Catholic 
stronghold, is today a Pentecostal 
country. In a more distant land — South 
Korea — there were no Pentecostals 
even two decades ago. Tixiay, the Yoido 
Fellowship Gospel Church has a follow¬ 
ing of six million, making it the single- 
largest church group. 

These are the New Age Crusades. 
And at least as of now, Rome is losing 
the war. • 

Sitbhm9hO.Dmo/N0wDmUU 
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Ysur faith 


is reflected 






mour 


growth, every year. 


The 50th year of Indian Independence 
has truly been an year of celebration at 
IndianOil. Once again our refineries have 
achieved over 100% capacity utilisation. 
So have our Ruidised Catalytic Cracking 
Units (for the 13th year In succession). Thu 
production of LPQ, kerosene an6 high speed 
diesel touched a new high. All our six 
refineries were accredited with the 
ISO-14001 Certificate for environmental 
management. And over 50 of our units earned 
ISO-9001/9002/14001 nccreditations. 

In fiscal 1997. the Corporation improved 
its ranking among Fortune's 'Global 500’ 
largest industrial and service companies 
from 317 to 257. 

In the Asiaweek 1000 we improved our 
ranking to 46 from 76 in the previous year. 
IndlanOII is the 34th fastest growing company 
among the Asiaweek 1000. It is ranked at 
the 4th place among the oil and gas 
companies in the region and is the 7th 
largest company outside Japan. 

IndlanOU has also been adjudged as 
the Best Sovereign/Publlc Sector Borrower 
In Asia during 1997, according to a poll 
conducted by Euroweek, an international 
capital market publication. 

Back home, over 3.300 retail outlets 
have got a 'new look’ urKtor the Vision 2000 
programme. They selectively provide 
'Convenio' shopping stores, snap senrices, 
quick lube change, automatic car wash, and 
at places, unmanned card operated pumps 
and 24-hour ATM. Also, we launched the 
IndlanOII-CItlbank credit card for our 
customers this year. 

All this Isa reflection clour comrnltment 
to the goals you've set us. Goals we strive to 
achieve. Artd go beyond. Every year. 


.. .. —...... 
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Year Ended 

31 si March '98 

Year Ended 
31st March '97 

1. 

Income from Sales and Operations C 

59,832 08 

62,152 52 

2. 

Other Income 

1,386 32 

1 

893 83 

3. 

Total Expenditure D 

57.089 55 

59,405.18 

4. 

Interest 

1,126.15 

1,075.77 

5. 

Gross Profit after Interest but before 
Depredation and Taxation (U2-3-4) 

3,002 70 

2.565,40 

6. 

Depredation 

1,037 96 

799 17 

7. 

Provision for Taxation (Net) 

258.24 

358 00 

8 . 

Net Prom (5-6-7) 

1,706.50 

1,408.23 

9. 

Paid-up Equity Share Capital 

389 28 

389.27 

10. 

Reserves excluding 
revaluation reserves 

10,224.87 

8.731.81 

11. 

Earning per Share (Re.) 

43.83 

36.17 

12. 

Ceeh Eamifig per Share (Re.) 

70.49 

56.70 


O Reduction is due to lower international prices of canalised items during 1997-98 

Noitee: 

(A)The audited acxxHjnts are subject to review by the Comptroller and Auditor General 
of India underSectionSI 9 (4) oftheCompanies Act. 1956.(B)Theabove results have 
beentakenonreoordbytheBoardof Directorsattheirmeetingheldon June 12,1998. 

(C) The Directors have recommended dividend O 50% amounting to Rs. 194 67 
crores for the year 1997-98 as against 40% (Rs. 155.74 crores) during 1996-97. 

(D) Figures have been regrouped wherever necessary. 

By Order of the Board 
Sd/- 

(Sureeh Chand Mathur) 
Director (Finance) 


INDIAN OIL CORPORATION LIMITED 

Aegd. Office; IndlanOft Bhavan, Q-9, Ali Yavar Jung Marg, 
Bandra (East), Mumt>ai-400 051 
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_ MAJ. GEN. ASHOK K. MEHTA _ 

Strategic Fallout 

The new balance of power will ensure greater and assured stability in 
the region once the dust over Chagai and Pokhran settles 



I ndia may have passed its practi- 
cals on nuclear tests and declared 
it has, but it is still to qualify for 
the written on nuclear theology 
dealing with CTBT, NPT, FMCT, 
MTCR and NSG. It has therefore propos¬ 
ed a new nuclear weapons convention to 
correct the anomalies in these treaties 
within the framework of global 
denuclearisation/nuclear abolition. 
Much more work has to be done on 
nuclear doctrine and command and 
control. 

Following the 1974 nuclear implo¬ 
sion, Western nuclear doctrine was 
modestly adapted for teaching in milita¬ 
ry institutions and successively 
upgraded. But the nuclear issue has 
remained off limits for the military. 
Curiously it too shied away, except a pas¬ 
sing mention by army chiefs K. Sundaiji 
and, lately, Ved Malik. 

What then is the strategic fallout? The 
multiple nuclear tests by India and Paki¬ 
stan have broken the status quo, reopen¬ 
ed both military fronts for India and esta¬ 
blished a new geo-strategic nuclear trian¬ 
gle with China in Asia and jolted diplo¬ 
matic relations by the heady aher- 
effects of the blasts. 

In the late Eighties, in the heyday of 
power projection, the army chief us^ to 
boast about being able to simultaneous¬ 
ly fight two-and-a-half wars — against 
Pakistan, China and a Sri Lanka-type 
bush war. It was the era of military exer¬ 
cises — Brass Tacks against Pakistan, 
Chequer Board which fortunately remai¬ 
ned on the drawing board. It was this 
grand military overstretch which raised 
our neighbour's hackles and broke the 
back of the defence budget which has 
since remained stuck at around 2.4 per 
cent of the GDP. 

It would be foolish to be tempted by 
the enhanced nuclear capability to 
return to the two-and-a-half war strate¬ 
gy, now buttressed by a nuclear deterren¬ 
ce. Therefore, military prudence and 
ground reality must suggest a more mod¬ 


est strategy, given the existing budgeta¬ 
ry constraints as reflected in the swade- 
shi defence budget and additional resour¬ 
ces required for operationalising the 
demonstrated nuclear capability into a 
minimum deterrence. So the ghost of an 
arms race on the subcontinent is essenti¬ 
ally a Western creation. 

T he overt nuclear capability reached 
by Pakistan and India has provided 
each the strategic equaliser they requir¬ 
ed — India with China and Pakistan 
with India. The new strategic balance 
will ensure greater and assured stability 
in the region once the dust over Chagai 
and Pokhran has settled and Confidence 
Building Measures (CBM) are put in 
place. 


Predictions by Western analysis of a 
nuclear conflict between India and Paki¬ 
stan on the flawed assumption that the 
Pakistan military, which controls 
nuclear assets will be tempted to use 
nuclear weapons early or preemptively 
were designed to nip in the bud, their 
overt nuclear capability. There is no rea¬ 
son to believe that nuclear weapons in 
the hands of India and Pakistan are any 
less safe than they are in Chinese or 
French hands or others. 

None of the countries need feel they 
are vulnerable. Minimum deterrence is 
not a numbers game of matching nuclear 
warheads. It is ensuring the survivabili¬ 
ty of the weapons stockpile which will 
deter an aggressor and when deterrence 
fails, retaliating in a second countercity 
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strilfe inflicting unacceptable damage. 
This is the broad strategy of minimum 
deterrence advocated for India predicair 
ed by a No First Use (NFU) regime. t 
India must take two unilateral CBnI 
(Confidence Building Measures) steps. 
Renounce and revoke all-party resolu¬ 
tions for retaking PoK (Pakistan' 
occupied Kashmir) and territory lost to 
China, and make an unconditional NFU 


weapon states. It is also committed to 
npt beihg the first to use nuclear wea¬ 
pons against nuclear weapon stales. 
>Wth Russia it has signed an NFU treaty, 
tfut there is a caveat — that neither 
would apply to use on its own territory. 
China did not recognise India as a 
huclear weapon state and is unlikely to 
do so as not to lose its status as Asia’s 
sole nuclear piower. 



rllie multiple 
nuclear tests by 
India and 
Pakistan have 
breken the status 
miUi reopened 
bdttiiiilltaii|f 
fronts for India 
and established a 
new geo-strategic 
nuclear triangle 
with China In Asia 


(Left) Prime Minister Valpayee at 
Pokhran and Nawaz Sharif 
addressing a meMIng after the 
blasts: restraint from both sides 1^ 
the need of the hour 

offer to Pakistan. The latter will be hard 
to sell in Pakistan because it says its 
nuclear capability is to offset the inferio¬ 
rity of its conventional forces. This ratio¬ 
nale should make India rethink its NFU 
strategy with China. 

There are two deterrence instrumen¬ 
talities already in place. With Pakistan, 
India has exchange guarantees not to 
attack each other’s nuclear facilities. 
This could be extended to population 
and industrial centres. In 1994, the Nara- 
simha Rao government made an offer of 
non-usc of nuclear capability against 
each other, which was rejected by 
Pakistan. With China, the Peace and 
Tranquility Accord (1993) stipulates 
non-use of military capability against 
each other. 

China has an NFU with non-nuclear 



George Fernandes: voicing an 
unspoken truth 


T he Chinese have been surprised over 
India’s swift change in stance from 
one of compliance to defiance. The ire is 
not so much about the bomb as it is over 
India breaking the political taboo of nam¬ 
ing China as the raison d'etre for the 
tests. Defence analysts were consistent¬ 
ly told that Beijing has no objection to 
India’s nuclear programme. "Just don’t 
make China the excuse for it." 


The nuclear tests have attracted 
Western sanctions and five international 
resolutions adopted so far demanding 
India and Pakistan sign unconditionally 
the NPT. This is the written lest which 
India had to pass with minimum loss of 
face and economic hurt but for which it' 
was ill prepared. 

But what will the Nuclear Power 
badge do for India? For one, it will 
remove the residual fear and the scafred 
psyche of 1962, make the country pjigjfe 
self-confident and assertive. By caiti^ 
China India’s threat No I, defence mihi- 
ster George Fernandes voiced this long 
unspoken truth. The morale of the armed 
forces shot up in 1986 after the local mili¬ 
tary action in Wangdung, Arunachal 
Pradesh. The nuclear bomb will be a 
morale multiplier. 

The Chinese understand strength and 
power and know only too well that the 
Indian army of the Nineties is a far cry 
from the one they humiliated in 1962. At 
that lime, only two-and-a-half divisions 
were involved in the non-fighting, llie 
Kashmir issue can no longer remain on 
the backbumer. The United Slates’ initi¬ 
ative to make China, which is both part 
of the problem and the solution to the 
Kashmir dispute as a mediator, is \ciy 
sinister. 

In fact, the biggest blunder in 1962 
was not the attack on Thagla, but not 
using the lAF. Now that India’s strate¬ 
gic equation with China has levelled, it 
should try to settle the border dispute 
with China. 

It is Pakistan which with Chinese help 
and the US wink has levelled the nuclear 
score with India. It should no longer feel 
in.secure and harbour illusory threats 
from India like the charade it played to 
justify its nuclear tests. It is clear 
Pakistan’s bomb is both India and Kash¬ 
mir specific. This would call for 
restraint from both sides to ensure the 
proxy war is not escalated by Pakistan, 
and India does not needlessly adopt a 
pro-active policy. 

In the Pakistan-China-India nuclear 
triangle, the first two have the potential 
to keep India’s two fronts open. Indian 
diplomacy has to intervene to stabilise 
one, if not both fronts. Instead of India 
and Pakistan being on the same side to 
tackle the West, ironically, they are in 
opposite camps. • 

The author was a 9er)aral officer commanding of the Indian 
Paaoe-KeepingForoointouthemSriLanka Ha it also a 
founder member of the Defence Planning Staff of the 
Chiefs of Staff Committee) 
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__ V. GANGADHAR _ 

^ini vs CEMIIE 


The BJP-led government commissioned a central team to probe the 
law and order situation in West Bengal—only for political 

considerations 



"They [the central team] are unwanted guests," snapped 
state home minister Buddhadeb Bhattacharjee. "We cannot 
tell the Centre what to do on nuclear policy. They cannot tell 
us what to do on law and order" 


The Times of India, Bombay, rightly car¬ 
ried as its second lead the West Bengal 
government's heave-ho to the central 
team deputed to study the "law and order 
situation in the state". Can the Centre 
depute such teams just because its allies 
with their vested interests keep on harp¬ 
ing on ‘deteriorating* law and order in their respective sta¬ 
tes? The Basu government’s rebuff to the Centre was time¬ 
ly. While refusing to cooperate with the central team, West 
Bengal’s home minister asked its members to visit Uttar 
Pradesh and report on the clandestine construction activity 
on the Ram Mandir in Ayodhya. "They arc unwanted 
guests," snapped home minister Buddhadeb Bhattachar¬ 


jee. "We cannot tell the Centre what to do on nuclear poli¬ 
cy. They cannot tell us what to do on law and order." 

The media should study this issue carefully. The law 
and Older situation in West Bengal certainly is not as bad 
as that in Delhi and Bombay, where dozens of murders 
(gang killings, police encounters, murders committed by 
domestic servants, etc) are reported every day. But there is 
no talk of deputing central teams in those places. Another 
team had already gone to Patna, following the murder of 
two MLAs. But then the law and order situation, in Bihar 
has always been bad because of the criminalisation of poli¬ 
tics. Some of the Samata party goons were reportedly 
behind one of the murders and this party demand^ a cen¬ 
tral probe into the law and order situation. 
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Commenting on the issue, a recent editorial in The Indi¬ 
an Express observed that Article 356 cannot save Bihar. 
Governor S.S. Bhandari, a BJP leader and a staunch RSS 
follower, should set aside party considerations and come 
to a firm conclusion on the basis of two questions. Is the 
law and order situation in Bihar worse than before? Has 
the Rabri Devi government’s respi^nse to the present state 
of affairs created conditions which will accelerate the 
breakdown of the government machinery ? While political 
leaders will be influenced by petty and selfish considera' 
tions, the media should keep an open mind and blast those 
central teams deputed only on political considerations. 

Safe distance 


Sanjaya, the Mahabharat informs us, was provided with 
a ‘divine eye’ which enabled him, sitting in the palace of 
King Drithara-shtra, to view the 18-day war between the 
Pandavas and Kauravas, and narrate details to the blind 
king. Most of the media reports on the recent devastating 
cyclone in Gujarat seemed to have been influenced by 
such a ‘divine eye' with reporters covering the damage and 
death toll from the safety and comfort of Ahiiicdabad and 
state capital, Gandhinagar. 

Stories headlined ‘Cyclone Toll Mounts To 376 In Guja¬ 
rat’, ‘100 More Bodies Recovered From Kandla' in The 
Times of India bore Gandhinagar and Ahmedabad dateli¬ 
nes and read very much like briefings from slate govern¬ 
ment bureaucrats. Any natural calamity of this dimension 
is major news. ButTieither the Times nor (to a lesser extent) 
the Express, which have editions in Gujarat, emerged with 
credit from their handling of the disaster. Several days 
after the cyclone, the Times carried a Gandhinagar news 
item spread over four columns on the ‘Chief Minister 
Being Upbeat Over The Relief Work’. Is that all we care 
for? 

The tragedy, relived 


Is the nation losing its sensitivity? The relatives of the 
victims of the Uphaar theatre fire tragedy in New Delhi, on 
its first anniversary, appealed to fellow citizens to stay 
away from the theatres on that day. But all the theatres 
were packed with people buying tickets in the black mar¬ 
ket. A Hindustan Times report carried interviews of 
people visiting cinema halls. Many of them did not even 
remember the Uphaar tragedy. Others felt such a boycott 
had no relevance. ’’The boycott is meaningless," snapped a 
gentleman who, with his family, rushed into the theatre 
screening Titanic. He admitted he had bought the tickets in 
black. 

Fortunately, the Delhi media did not forget the Uphaar 
tragedy. Both The Hindustan Times and The Pioneer came 
out with excellent stories, providing the background to the 
tragedy. 

Indecent proposale 


’’Would you say ‘yes’ to an indecent proposal?" was the 
theme of a major story in The Sunday Times which carried 



If Bhatia were "single and the guy in question was Patrick 
Swayze or someone I like or am attracted to, I would 
decide about having an affair with hbn on the basis of 
whether or not I wanted to and not for the sake of money" 



the views of writer Kiran Nagarkar and TV personality 
Ruby Bhatia on the issue. I guess The Sunday Times editor 
had run out of ideas to think of such bizarre themes. Nagar¬ 
kar was expectedly flippant; Ruby properly disapproving. 
Her parents would not have approved of it. But if she were 
"single and the guy in question was Patrick Swayze or 
some other actor, or .someone I like or am attractexi to, I 
would decide about having an affair with him on the basis 
of whether or not I wanted to and not for the sake of 
money". Phew! • 
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ISUNDAY SPORTS) 


Cup thoughts 


Indians don *t lack soccer skills vis-a-vis the rest of Asia 

sides, it was essentially taking chances. 


T he pious intentions of football's 
governing body FIFA notwithstan¬ 
ding, the 1998 World Cup has once 
again proved that Asia is still far behind 
the big league. The Asian challenge 
began and ended with Iran’s "national" 
victory over the United States. 

Billed as the "Match of the World 
Cup", the Iran-USA tie turned out to be 
not such a great contest — especially 
technically. Iran played belter on the day 
and the United Stales came in with a con¬ 
solation goal in the dying stages of the 
match. 

But Iran is an exception. With a long, 
almost uniform history of high-quality 
ftxjlball, it is arguably the best football¬ 
ing nation in the continent. In teims of 
World Cup appearances. South Korea is 
way ahead of the rest. In terms of perfor¬ 
mance, it has perhaps the worst 
record. 

As co-hosts of the 2(X)2 World Cup 
with Japan, South Korea had begun pre¬ 
parations for the expedition to France a 
long while ago. It had come into ihe 
1998 tournament with a history of 
defeats. But it was expected to put up a 
good show this time, especially as the 
team had been fine-tuned by their best- 
ever footballer-tumed-coach, Cha Bum- 
Kyun. However, Cha became the target 
of South Korean ire after the first two 
matches. 

South Korea now has the dubious dis¬ 
tinction of appearing in four final rounds 
of the World Cup without a single victo¬ 
ry. In 13 appearances, it iiad earned a 
draw in only three. The last match this 
year became inconsequential. 

In the matter of sacking coaches, the 
Arabs are perhaps the leaders. Saudi Ara¬ 
bia changed coaches several times. Otto 
Pfister look the team through the prelimi¬ 
naries and was promptly sacked the¬ 
reafter. Carlos Alberto Pareira was paid 
the equivalent of about Rs 1 crore for the 
World Cup campaign. More than a 
month of practice in France brought 
about a 0-1 defeat to Denmark and a 0-4 
drubbing from France. Naturally, Parei¬ 
ra got the sack. 

Seeing the Asian toppers in the world 
arena, it was clear that there wasn’t even 
a basis of comparison with European 
leaders. In the matter of the basics of 


trapping and passing, there was a gulf of 
d i tference. Add to that speed and power 
— an awe.some display was put up by 
France — and one gets a rating close to 2 
against 10. 

Japan was the only side to impress, 
although it was out of the championship 
after losing two successive matches. It 
succeeded in preventing Argentina from 


striking a rhythm and lost by a solitary 
goal w'hich could have been neutralised 
in the last stages. With Croatia, too, 
Japan played quite well and could have 
caused an upset. 

But these are essentially fights from 
unequal positions. Japan never dictated 
the pace or the situation of a match. In 
both these encounters against superior 


For Asia, the malady is in the roots. 
One hears tirades against faulty game 
plans adopted by India in inteniational 
meets as the root cause for its "backward¬ 
ness". The fact is, the whole of Asia lags 
behind in term of skill management. 
Saudi Arabia and Japan don’t lack 
money to feed their players. But they 


haven’t been able to get 12-year-olds to 
trap, pass and shoot with power and 
accuracy. 

Indians don’t lack skills vis-a-vis the 
rest of Asia. Since all Asians are in the 
same boat in international waters, 
visions could begin in the subcontinent 
itself of trying to harmess talent at the 
right age. • 

ArlfHBmi/Meuttm 



South Korea now has the dubious distinction of appearing in 
four final rounds of the Worid Cup without a single victoiy. In 
13 appearances, it had earned a draw in only three 
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stars 

facie 

these 

They 


going 
don’t 

^■^^^away 

days, 
turn into 
gers instead. 
And the latest ’’star" to go 
this way is Mandakini. 
Remember her? The light¬ 
eyed beauty who’d made her 
debut in Raj Kapoor’s Ram 
Teri Ganga Maili,on\y todis- 


appear in the sand dunes of 
Dubai soon after. 

Well, Mandakini is now 
well-settled in Bangalore 
with her young son, and is 
looking for a fresh lease in 
the limelight. And given her 
well-fed figure and jowly 
face, music is the only ave¬ 
nue left open to her. 

But be warned: You listen 
to her at your own risk. 





he only heroi¬ 
ne who has 
sisted the 
current short 
hair rage in 
the film indus¬ 
try is Kajol. And that’s a pity 
b^ause she looks absolutely 
stunning in a short, cropped 
cut — as Dushman proved, 
even though Kajol had to 
contend with a particularly 
bad wig in the movie. 

So why doesn’t Kajol get 
adventurous and shear off all 
those long lovely IcKks? 
Does she have a particular 
fondness — like mo.st 


Bengalis — for her tres.scs? 
Or is it that A j ay Devgan pre¬ 
fers her with long hair. 




aj.shri films 
has had a well- 
deserved 
reputation for 
making good, 
clean entertai¬ 
ners that you can watch with 
the entire family. And now 
the production hou.se — 
which has such record- 
breaking hits as Dilwale Dul- 
hanyia le Jayenge to its cre¬ 
dit — is doing to the music 


business what it did to films. 
It s first venture into the busi¬ 
ness comes in the shape of an 
album titled Yeh hai prem. 
And if the first single which 
has been released on video, 
Chui mui se lagte ho, is 
anything to go by, this is an 
album well worth buying, 
and listening to. 

If the quality of the songs 
in the movies they prcxluce 
are as good, then Rajshri Pro¬ 
ductions has nothing to 
worry about. • 
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usic binds theiji together. The quartet, who 
hail from diverse backgrounds,calls this an 
organic fusion. The synthesis is in their 
minds while they make music together. 
Otherwise, fusion is a dirty word to desjcri- 
be their brand of music. They are the Indian Ocean, one of 
the country’s hottest bands, claiming to represent 
‘modem, urtjan India’. Hence the name. 

From rock to raga, hard classical to Hindi film num¬ 
bers, blues to jazz — they draw their inspiration from a 
vast bank. What finally emerges is original, completely 
theirs. 

Inspiration for their lyrics can be just about anything, 
mostly daily life. The traffic problem of the capital, for 
instance. Tlie song Going To ITO from their second 
album. Desert Rain Live, released in 1997, may rarely in 
the normal course conjure a musical image. But there you 
are, with a fun way of looking at the seamier side of life. 
Check out a number from their second album, HU lele, writ¬ 
ten by Gorakh Pandey, a Bundelkhandi poet, a folk song 
which has been given a contemporary touch. 

As the music, so are the band members. 

T he foursome came together in the early 1990$ and cons- 
istsof Asheem Chatovarty, an advertisement execu¬ 


tive, SushmitSen, a marketing professional, Rahul Ram, a 
doctorate in environmental toxicology and Amit Kilam, 
fresh out of college. 

It was a fortuitous meeting more than a decade back 
which brought Sen and Chakravarty together, sowing the 
seeds of Indian Ocean. It was an interesting mix, even 
then. Sen’s fire to ‘do something big’ and his ingenuity 
with the guitar, and Chakravarty’s traditional, steady, if 
somewhat laidback background. 

Then Ram happened, with his romance with the bass gui¬ 
tar and magnificent stage presence. Kilam and his drums 
were soon to follow. 

But the laurels have not come easy, llieir first album, 
Indian Ocean, released by HMV did not exactly set the 
music world on fire. It did, however, sell about45,000cop¬ 
ies (the largest any band did in those days). Sales could 
have been higher had HMV taken a little more interest 
"Can you beat it, the album was recorded in December 
1992 and released in 1993. The recording studio in Dum 
Dum, Calcutta, was dismal. No one took us seriously. 
There was no publicity, no pronK)s...but the break was 
important,” says the dimpled Sen. 

True, getting a break isn’t easy. Especially if the stakes 
are high. As they were with the group. Chalravarty, after 
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flirting with several odd jobs, chucked up his flourishing 
advertisement career to devote himself wholly to music. 
"Everything in life was fantastic except that there was no 
money," he says. Sen, however takes the cake. "1 told my 
wife who was then pregnant with twins that I am giving up 
my job," he says, a trifle sheepishly. 

For Ram, however, the situation had been a lot simpler: 
"I never had to give up any job as I never had one in the first 
place." Kilam took a potshot at music at a time when his 
batchmates were sprinting to get admission to an elite 
management college. 

R egrets? None whatsoever. And money is seductive. 

"Well, we do cover our costs," says Chakravarty, the 
big brother of the group. There is also the freedom to do 
their own thing. 

Chakravarty has composed the musical score for the 
Brechtian play, Exception And The Rule while Sen has giv¬ 
en music for plays, documentaries and television program¬ 
mes (Karan Thapar’s Special Session on Star Plus and 
Family Fortunes on the same channel). 

Ram, apart from putting his knowledge on eoyironment 
to occasional use plays the bass at concerts, cvtn jagrans 
and weddings. Kilam plays at concerts other than those of 
his group. 


These odd jobs, (which is what they should be called, 
considering their prime loyalty is to (he group) are perhaps 
the only concession to commercial requirements. 

There is absolutely no compromise so far as their music 
goes. "Received wisdom is so much easier," says Ram. 
Songs which arc popular or which would fetch them inst¬ 
ant popularity do not gel with their notion of creativity and 
conviction. 

They do admit that for a start it docs help to sing songs 
familiar to die audience, but then sales and creativity are 
two separate things altogether. "Very often, we have been 
told by recording companies to sing Michael Jackson type 
of songs, but we don’t budge." 

And the applauds their performances receive are a testi¬ 
mony to the fact that they are appreciated. Shubha Mudgal, 
classical vocalist, considers herself fortunate for having 
shared the stage with them. "They need to be applauded for 
having had the courage to sing only original tunes," she 
says. 

Such praise keeps them going. What next? A third 
album naturally. And a full-fledged music video. Will they 
too fall back on cavorting, semi-clad girls in order to sell 
it? "Aw, we don’t need them," they say in unison. • 

PmUmviQhowh/NmwDmihl 
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Parly time 


The by-poll results rejuvenate the Congress and push the BJP-BJD combine 

on the defensive 



JUST WHAT THE DOCTOR ORDERED: chief minister J. B. Patnaik 


T he ruling Congress was desperate not to lose any 
more ground; the Opposition Bharatiya Janata Party 
(BJP)-Biju Janata Dal (BJD) combine was determin¬ 
ed to prove that the Lok Sabha result was no flash in 
the pan. wSo, both the sides had a lot to play for in the 
by-polls to five seats of the Orissa Assembly. 

Despite dire poll predictions to the contrary, chief minister 
J.B. Patnaik and state Congress chief Hemananda Biswal 
managed to steer the ruling party to victory in three seats. As 
the results came in, the Congress camp wore a triumphant 
look as all the five seals had been held by the Opposition com¬ 
bine, till its MLAs vacated their As.sembly scats after getting 
elected to the Lok Sabha. 

J B. Patnaik was quick to sei/e the moment of success and 
declare that the voters of Orissa had expressed their confiden¬ 
ce in the Congress government. "I had told you from the begin¬ 
ning that there was no anti-incumbency feeling against the pre¬ 
sent stale government," the chief minister told Sunday. "For 
the Lok Sabha elections, there was an undercurrent in favour 


of Mr Vajpayee. Riding on it. the Opposition got 16 out of 21 
scats. But this time, you can sec the margin. Of the two Assem¬ 
bly seals that they have won, the margin is hardly 1,600 votes 
in Junagarh. This, I think, is the people’s mandate in favour of 
the Congress party which always works for them." 

This was in stark contrast to the mood in the Congress camp 
before the by-polls. Plagued by infighting, hounded by char¬ 
ges of corruption, and embarrassed by the deteriorating law 
and order situation in the state, J.B. Patnaik and Hemananda 
Biswal had their task cut out. 

The multi-crore seed scam had blown up at just the wrong 
time for the ruling party. The BJP went to town over it, with 
the Union surface transport minister, Debendra Pradhan, lead¬ 
ing the attack against the Congress regime, declaring that "the 
bungling in the whole agriculture department involves Rs 500 
crore". The president of the BJP’s Orissa unit, Jewel Oram, 
set up a committee to probe the scam, apprised the Prime Mini¬ 
ster and other central leaders about the case, and impressed 
upon them the need to institute a CBI probe or an impartial 
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SUFFERING A SETBACK: BJD chief Navecn Patnaik 

enquiry into what the Onssa RJP tenned "the scam of the 
century". 

The deteriorating law-and-ordcr condition of Orissa also 
came under the scanner with home minister L.al Krishna Adva- 


ni opting for a review of the situation. 

And above all, the infighting m the Congress ranks seemed 
set to nua* the paity’s by-poll prospects. The BJD was confi¬ 
dent of retaining both Khurdha andOhandiiripokhri. In Khur- 
dha, chief minister J.B. Patnaik’s candidate, Dilip Srichan- 
dan, was opposed by supporters of deputy 
chiet minister Basant Biswal At Bhandari- 


pokhn, too, (he Congress candidate, Chiranjeev Kumar 
was the chief minister's choice. And both Dilip and 
Chiranjeev proved the doubting Thomases in Orissa wrong 
by winning Khurdha and Bhandaripokhn, respectively. In 
Bonai, Congress candidate Janardan Dehury, recommended 
by PCC president Hemananda Biswal, won by more than 


Dalit dilemma 

The Madiga agitation threatens to 
snowball 

T he operation was swift, sudden and significant. In the 
wee hours of 18 June, a posse of policemen, backed by 
the Rapid Action Force (RAF), swooped down on activ¬ 
ists of the Madiga Reservation Protection Sarniti (MRPS) in 
Secunderabad. Within 20 minutes, the Dalit agitaiioni.sts 
were driven away and their leader, Manda Krishna Madiga. 
was picked up from a tent where he w as on a fast, and taken to 
the Nizams Institute of Medical Sciences (NIIMS). There, 
Madiga was forced to drink some font juice to break his fast. 

Though the use of force by the Telugu Desam Party (TDP) 
government was roundly condemned by the Dahl community 
and political parties, chief minister N. Chandrababu Naidu 
did manage to pul an abrupt end to the Madiga agitation. 

The MRPS had rallied around its leader M K. Madiga 
when he launched an indefinite hungcrsirikc from 5 June, to 
press for a charter of socio-economic demands. Leaders ot 
various political parlies, and human and civil nghts activists 
expressed solidarity with the MRPS cause. The Naidu govern¬ 
ment first deputed social wellare minister Kadiam Srihari (a 
Madiga) to negotiate with the agitators, but later withdrew 
him. Then, a Cabinet committee was set up to initiate a dialo¬ 
gue with the disgruntled Dalits. An MRPwS delegation accom¬ 
panied by some civil rights activists, held talks with govern¬ 
ment officials, but to little avail. Between 5 and L5 June, 
MRPS activists often went on the rampage, burning nearly 40 
buses and smashing up 60 others, destroying electric iransfor- 


7,0(X) votes. 

So, what went wrong for the Opposition'^ In the end, the 
bickerings in the BJP and BJD camps lilted the scales in 
favour of the Congress. After a high-level meeting of all pro¬ 
minent state leaders on 16 May, the BJP came out publicly 
against its alliance partner for "not acting fairly". The BJD 
was also criticised for dragging the BJP's central leadership 
into the controversy over fielding Ratha Das (who was first 
with the CPI, then joined the Janata Dal, crossed over to the 
BJD, switched to the BJP, and, finally, just before the by¬ 
polls, returned to the BJD fold) from Bhapdaripokhri. If the 
conflict between the two allies wasn't bad enough, there were 
bickerings within the BJD rank.s as well. 

The results are there for all to see. They have pushed the 
BJP-BJD combine on to the back-foot; and sent the Congress* 
confidence soaring. Buoyed by the by-poll results, the ruling 
party fielded three candidates for elections to the three Rajya 
Sabha scats. On 18 June, all three Congress nominees — 
Ranganath Mishra, Rama Chandra Khuntia, Manmat Nath 
Das—secured their berths in the Upper House. 

Despite these set-backs, the state BJP is not exactly push¬ 
ing the panic button. Syamananda Mohapatra, official spokes¬ 
man of the BJP, told Sunday: "The Congress played all 
its tricks in the by-polls. We could not match their resources. 
We have not lost b^ause of any rift in the alliance or bicker¬ 
ings within any party." • 

SunuHini PBim/Bhubrnn^mwar 


DISGRUNTLED DALITS: A/./f. Madiga (centre) and his men 
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STRONG-ARM TACTICS: the police vs Madiga agitationists 


mers and damaging public buildings. 

But the agitation was largely confined to the MRPS and fai¬ 
led to unite different sections of the Dalit community. 'The 
response from the public or even from their own Dalit commu¬ 
nity was ptwr," observes Dalit leader Bojja Tarakam. Even 
some of the prominent MRPS leaders like Krupakar, Devaiah 
and Satyam, who were expected to take up the fast after M.K. 
Madiga, suddenly withdrew from the fray. 

"What is needed is not the classification of the Scheduled 
Castes, but more unity within the community," feels P.V. 
Rao, president of the Mala Mahanadu, another dominant sub¬ 
caste of the community. 

The TDP’s policies are said to bo largely responsible for the 
Madiga-Mala muddle currently plaguing parts of Andhra 
Pradesh. "It was NTR who gave the Madigas their due pc^si- 
tion in society. As the Malas were patronised by the Congress, 
they have forged ahead of the Madigas in education and 
employment. For example, of the 29 SC IAS officers in the 
state, 15 belong to the Mala sect," said I. Mysaiah, president 
of the Andhra Pradesh Ambedkar Yuvajana Sangham. 

In the run-up to the 1996 Assembly polls, the TDP had dol¬ 
ed out special favours to woo the seven percent Madiga popu¬ 
lation (of the 15 per cent SC population in the state). Chief 
minister Naidu Justified his government’s decision to pay spe¬ 
cial attention to the Madigas: "We set up the Ramchandra 
Raju Commission which, on the basis of population, gave the 
Madigas a higher ratio of .seven per cent as against six per cent 
to the Malas. The Adi-Andhra and Relli sub-castes made up 
the remaining two per cent." 

The Dalits remained divided, with the Malas and others 
sore over the special attention being paid to the Madigas by 
Naidu. When the classification of SCs was .struck down by the 
courts, the Andhra government referred the matter lolheNalio- 
nal Commission for Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes. 
But according to the commission, the state government is yet 
to provide all details regarding the Dalit dispute. And the chair¬ 
man of the National Commission, Hanumanthappa, says that 
no hasty decision will be taken regarding this sensitive matter. 


Meanwhile, 30-odd Dalit associations in the state have clai¬ 
med that there arc nearly 50,000 SC vacancies in state govern- ' 
ment and public sector offices. The ‘backlog’ in the ST sector 
is no less than 10,000. "The dominant castes are exploiting th^ 
situation to their advantage. Of the 15 per cent quota for SCs, 
only 3.9 per cent posts are filled up every year fpr lack of quali¬ 
fied candidates. The rest of the 11 per cent is usurp^ by 
them," says P.V. Rao of Mala Mahanadu. 

Similar injustice has been meted out to other tribal groups 
in the ST quota, which has been cornered by the Banjaras. Hor¬ 
des of Banjaras, who were given backward class status in 
Maharashtra, crossed over to Andhra Pradesh where they 
were given ST status. 

Adding to the woes of the Dalits is the fact that most social 
welfare b)enefits like scholarships, hostel seals, etc. invariably 
go to the backward classes as the Dalits lag behind in the field 
of education. "At this rate, we will soon be thrust back to the 
primitive days," warns Dalit leader Suddala Devaiah. 

Now, driven by desperation, Manda Krishna Madiga has 
even threatened to seek the support of the banned Peoples 
War Group (PWG) to achieve his objectives. The MRPS has 
called for a statewide bandh on 24 June. The Malas are also 
planning to stage a handh. 

"The Andhra Pradesh government cannot wash its hands of 
the matter by merely referring it to the National Commission. 
The Dalit dispute is a problem created by the politicians, and it 
is now Naidu’s responsibility to try and resolve it," feels a 
senior Dalit leader. • 
as. Radhakrtmhna/Hydmrabad 

Helpline 

A vocational training project gives 
hope to some disadvantaged women in 
four states 

II *nie time I spend in tbe ^emooRS. training and wor- 
1 king, is dws only time ofthe day 1 really towforwanl. 
to. It Jias given a new meaning to my life,” ^s Lakslimi, 
an inhat^tSKA of one of the tl^ mAjor red -lii^t areas of 
northOdcOtta. 

Lakidum is justoneof the many young ’’disadvanti^ed'’ 
women in and around Calcutta whose lives-haye imdcvgO' 
ne a change over the last two years. Par they—aloj^ with 
others in Orissa, Regasthan, and Andhra Ptatted) — are 
part of a pitot project to promote enttepreneursh!^ develop¬ 
ment among ‘groups’ striving to give these women a. 
chance.. 

It ail begw in 1982» wtth tnin'uig*- 
cum-einpIoyiinenf-0Bneri)tkatTpr^^ ^ 

NORAt) (of the Norwhjg^ govethmeni) iptd the depftt- 
meat of woman and chttd, OoVeramr^ ctf hK&m tSa ptO' 
grammes provided voc^ohat traiiuhg to groups of socio¬ 
economically (fisadvantaged women in noo-teadirioiial 
skills, .with the objective of providing a source of htdopen- 
dent income generation.' . . 

But was tUs enoo|^? "Following a series of reviews 
throughout die comiby: between 1993 and 19^ we lealia- 
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WEST BENGAL 


True lies 

The ICJ blows the lid off Subash 
Ghisingh ’s 'Hague issue ' 

T he pro-Gorkhaland and anti-Ghisingh forces in the hills 
of Darjeeling finally have something which should hurt 
the Gorkha National Liberation Front (GNLF) supremo 
where it hurts: a clarification from the International Court of 
Justice (ICJ) which blows the lid off the much-publicised 
‘Hague issue’. 

For a long time, Subash Ghisingh and his colleague.^ in the 
GNLF have maintained that six advocates from Nepal had fil¬ 
ed a case at the ICJ, in Hague, regarding the alleged ‘land dis¬ 
pute’ between India and Nepal. It may be recalled that soon 
after launching the Gorkhaland movement in the mid- 
Fighties, Ghisingh had started preaching his theories of "no¬ 
man’s land", "lease-hold land", etc., citing different parts of 
the treaties between India-Ncpal, and India-Bhutan. This dis¬ 
puted land theoiy, the brainchild of Ghisingh, suffered a set¬ 
back when a petition filed before the Supreme Court in this 
regard, was not accepted. 

Then came the Hague issue. A writ petition regarding a dis¬ 
puted stretch of land between India and Nepal was filed 



DESPERATE MEASURES: GNLF supremo Suhash Ghisingh 


A 


ed that a six-month or one-year vocational training course 
was just not enough to make the women self-sufficient in 
any sense of the term. So, we decided to implement this 
pilot project," says Rekha Bezboruah, director, Ekatra, the 
Delhi-based ‘society for development alternatives for 
women*. 

'The two-year project essentially involves entrepreneur¬ 
ship development training, product/design development, 
marketing/market exposure, and group-finance, group- 
design, group*market, group-group networking,” explains 
Sreela Das Gupta, project coordinator. 

On 19 June, a one-day workshop was held in Jadavpur 
University, Calcutta, precursor to a full-fledged exhibition 
, in Septeinbef, at Calcutta^ ”Tbis is a facilitation program- 


ket to Qiie idatfoi^ is of vital feels Malini 

Oupta, atea cowiinator, West Bei^ ai^prissa, 
lu^howih^portant it was for the peqprfeconcemed, was 
vcvtdeiit di;^g die buyer -seller meet. ’The interaction 



gives us exposure, new ideas, and motivates us to modify 
our designs so that people will like and buy our work,” 
says Sandhya Sarda, of Ushagram Trust, Nadia, wluch haa 
poor women Irom ten villages producing batik, jute, md 
handJoom items. Today, these women cam no less than Rs 
600 a month from the work they enjoy doing. ’’The manner 
in which they are becoming aware of the changing times 
and picking up new concepts is amazing,” feels Sudakshi- 
na Sinha, design consultant. 

For the sex woikers of north Calcutta, organised under 
the Janasiksha Prochar Kendra (JPK), the training in tailor¬ 
ing and embroidery is a ‘lifeline’. "These young girls arc 
all desperate to get out. They are hopeful that this work 
will soon make them self-sufficient, so that they can start a 
new life," observes JPK .supervisor Apama Sirihsu 

Also present at the meet was the Darabar Sabitya San^ 
sad, dealing with cob*, applique and terracota work produc¬ 
ed by the rural poor in Oiissa. And the Society for Indian 
Children’s Welfare (SICW), Calcutta. "The women 
are all highly motivated, as the taiioring and 
ttnbroidcry work helps them bridge the gap between inco- 
nae and expenditure, and provides them with an emotional 
outlet^” says Sheela Adige. 

Awareness and enthusiasm have been generated among 
the target groups of women in West Bengal, Orissa, 
Andhra Pradesh and Rajasthan. But with the pilot project 
emaring its final phase, a lot remains to be done if sustain¬ 
ed income generation is to be ensured for the women pinn¬ 
ing their hopes on this vocational trainlng- 
cmUrincome-gcneratioD pix>gram^ • 
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NEWS 


before the Supreme Court of Nepal by Yogi Narhari Nath and 
others. Ghisingh picked this up and started spreading the 
word around that a case regarding the disputed land between 
India and Nepal had been filed in the ICJ, Hague. To aulhenli- 
paie this case, the Treaty of Sugauli between British India 
government and Nepal signed in 1816, the Sinchula Treaty 
signed by Bhutan and the British India government in 1866, 
and the Treaty of Peace and Friendship signed between India 
and Nepal in 1950. were "quoted" at random. An attempt was 
also made to try and establish the fact that there were "some 



TACTICAL MOVE: CPRM leader Dawa Ijama 


disputes" regarding the lands of Darjeeling, Kalimpong and 
the DiKmrs. 

Just before the recent Lok Sabha elections in February, Ghi¬ 
singh elaborated on the ICJ theme to try and impress the electo¬ 
rate. On 17 February, at Kurseong, Ghisingh clearly mention¬ 
ed that the ICJ had served notices to India, Nepal and Bhutan 
over the land-dispute issue. Ghisingh even stated that the noti¬ 
ce to the Government of India had been served on 5 January. 
But, alleged Ghisingh, the Centre had chosen to keep the mat¬ 
ter under wraps. This was the ‘official’ reason cited by Ghi¬ 
singh for calling a 12-\\ouv bandh in the hills of Darjeeling dis¬ 
trict from 20-22 February, and for urging his men to boycott 
the Lok Sabha polls held during this period "as a mark of 
protest". 

Ghisingh’s Hague issue gained mileage but continued to be 
shrouded in mystery as no one but the GNLF chief seemed to 
be in the know. This prompted Dama Lama, member of the 
Rajya Sabha and Communist Party of Revolutionary Marx¬ 
ists (CPRM) leader, to write a letter to the registrar of ICJ, at 
Hague, seeking a clarification "whether (a) any suit has been 
filed before the Court in respect of Indo-Nepal treaty of 1950 
or any other treaty by any citizen or state and, (b) whether the 
Court, under Article 50, has initiated any proceedings against 
such suit?" 

In a faxed message to Dawa Lama, Eduardo Valencia- 
Ospina. registrar, clarified the ICJ’s position: "Relating 
to an alleged application filed with the Court concerning a 


Treaty of 1950 between India and Nepal,..I would like td 
inform you that no application whatsoever has been filed with 
the Court in relation to that Treaty." The registrar of the ICJ 
further stated that "the Court’s task is confined, by its statute, 
to the settling, in accordance with international law, of legal 
disputes submitted to it by States, as well as to the rendering of 
advisory opinions on legal questions referred to it by the 
United Nations General Assembly or Security Council, and 
some other duly authorized international organs and agencies. 
It follows that the Court cannot entertain any request from pri¬ 
vate individuals or groups." 

This is just what the anti-Ghisingh lobby in the hills of 
north Bengal had been waiting for. "So far, Ghisingh had been 
mi.sleading the people by confusing them over the so-called 
disputed land and raising the issue of Hague," dechires R.B. 
Rai, general secretary of the CPRM. "Now, after the clear-cut 
clarification on the part of the ICJ, people of the hills have no 
more cause to believe in the wrong preachings of Ghisingh. 
Once more, his character has been exposed.' 

Subash Ghisingh now has a lot of explaining to do. But for 
the moment, mum’s the word from the GNl.F camp. • 
tva Quha/Darjaatlng 


NAGALAND 

Peacetime policy 

The NSCN is consolidating its position 
during the ceasefire 

I nvolved in peace negotiations, but not entirely divorced 
from war — that’s the way the National vSocialisl Council 
of Nagaland (NSCN) seems to be going about it. 

Even as the Issak-Muivah (I-M) faction of the outfit, which 
declared a ceasefire against the Indian Army last year, prepa¬ 
res to start "substantive negotiations" with New Delhi, intelli¬ 
gence officials in Nagaland say that they have definite eviden¬ 
ce that some of the rebel commanders and fighters have been 
sent out to fraternal underground groups "on deputation." 


FIGHTING FIT: NSCN cadres 
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LULL BEFORE THE STORM?: armymen in Dimapur 


And the Naga ultras are still procuring arms and ammunition 
. from South-East Asia. 

The NSCN, which is striving for a "sovereign Nagaland", 
has long spearheaded the guerrilla outfits of the north-east and 
played an important role in grooming many rebel outfits — 
including the outlawed National Democratic Front of Bodo- 
land (NDFB), National Liberation Front of Tripura (NLFT), 
Hmar Peoples Convention (Ht^C) and Hyewnetrep National 
Liberation Council (HNLC). 

According to intelligence officials, "the deputation" of the 
Naga cadres includes training and providing the fraternal out- 
Hts with "steel and nerve" during actual operations and also to 
sharpen their skills in guerrilla wart'are. 

"The peace process may take several months to achieve any 
concrete settlement. 1 think the top brass floated the idea of 
deputation so that the cadres of their military wing are not 
demoralised during the pcricxl of torpidity," opines a senior 
inteligcnce official. 

Earlier, it had been observed that the cadres of the military 
wing of the Mi/.o National Front (MNF) were totally dispirit- 
' ed during a "long slumber," while Pu Laldcnga was negotiat¬ 
ing with the Centre. 

Political observers feel that the NSCN is sending out its 
cadres on deputation not only to sustain its fighting skills, but 
also to maintain its dominance over the fraternal groups of the 
north-east. Afghan militants had also tried the same "deputa¬ 
tion" policy in Jammu and Kashmir to maintain their supre¬ 
macy over the Indian outfits. 

Most of the NSCN cadres had been trained by Chinese 
instructors and they still follow the guidelines of guerrilla war¬ 
fare meticulously. "Initially, we were astonished to find the 
NLFT militants laying ‘copy-book-style ambushes' in Tripu¬ 
ra. Later, we came to know that the Naga commanders were 
also part of it," says another intelligence official. The Naga 
commanders, in addition to their consultancy services in guer¬ 
rilla warfare, are also said to have helped the NLFT in looting 
banks in Tripura. 

It is clear that even while giving peace a chance, the NSCN 
is ready to renew armed struggle if and when negotiations 
with the Government of India fall through. • 

* IwbOiMyHmTmrtmttg/DImmiMw 


TELEVISION 


□ 


SHUBHRAQUPTA 


All about love 


Chili Mui Si Lagti Ho is like a mini 
Rajshri movie 

L ast week, I spotted a tiny red bear sticking out of a trem ' 
dy T-shiit sleeve, said T-shirt was on a trendy lass at an 
upmarket Delhi dive. 

The bear is the instantly recognisable leitmotif in a. \ 
htignly-popular music video, Chui Mui Si Lagti Ho. Produ* 
ced the Rt^shris, it’s like watching a mini Ri^sltfl 
movie: it is all about flrst love, which is squeal^ clean and - * 
Enslnines Family Values, 

It stars teen heaitthrob Abbas, a busy actor down soiUht 

and an up-and-coming model. Both are youthful and good- 
looking in a sweet, non-threatening way, and the video 
embodies the virtues that Rajshri movies have always 
extolled (right ftoro Dulhan WtAi Jo Piya Man to 

Hum Aaphe Hain Koun)„.U)vt between individuals is alt 
very fine but it has to be subservient to the wishes of . 
'dadaji * and Daddyji. 

So, Abbas meets up with the girl of his dreams in a ;. 
housq next to his sister's (there is a rakW-tying ceremapy,„, 



TOPOF?ICP0M; Yeh Mai Piem 


so we can’t miss the connection]}, and there are sweet smi¬ 
les and coy glances and an exchange of hearts. This is 
where the bear plays its part: die young man finds it in his 
car, the girl having plucked it off a sleeve to place it there. 
It’s an unspoken declaration of love. 

Merchandising has always caught up with pop culture 
and \irhat can be mme.pc^ar dian a number hi^ on the 
hit parade? bis not only on all the coutbdowns, on Chan¬ 
nel V and MTV, baton s»ttBar p rograi nm e.sonZee. Home 
S 019 , Music Asia. 1M>1 and DO-'i. • 
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ARIES 


(2/ March-20 April) 

F riends may make 
persistent and 
unreasonable demands. 
Think very carefully before 
giving in to them. Money 
that you lose through 
business errors may have to 
be replaced from your own 
personal resources. Hunches 
and intuitions are likely to 
hit the nail right on the head. 

TAURUS 


(21 Apnl-20May) 

B e prepared to speak your 
mind on issues affecting 
occupational affairs. Believe 
in your convictions. Don’t 
let others browbeat you into 
stepping down or 
withdrawing your 
suggestions or ideas. The 
chances are that your 
judgement, perceptions and 
outlook are far more to the 
point than those of others. 

GEMINI 


(21 May-20 June) 

A chat with neighbours or 
ocal friends will keep 
you abreast of the latest 
developments and gossip. 
There may be things going 
on that you want to know 
about. Ideas and feelings 
will be easier to express in 
writing. Write to loved ones; 
I handle official and 
professional 
correspondence also. 

CANCER 
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LEO 


(21 Jul\‘20 August) 

T here may be a conflict of 
interests between 
domestic responsibilities 
and professional ambitions. 
Loved ones may insist you 
spend more lime with them 
at the cxt>cnse of outside 
demands. Later on, step into 
other people’s sh(x?s. Past 
financial mistakes may now 
catch up with you. 


LIBRA 


f 2 / September-20 October) 

L et sleeping dogs lie. 

Preserve the peace, even 
if it means you have to go 
against your grain and 
conceal facts. A tide of 
opposition is building up 
against you. Family 
members may want to cross 
swords with you. Be 
thorough in all your 
undertakings. 



SAGITTARIUS 


(2J Nnvemher-20December) 

Y OU may have to take 
some difficult decisions 
regarding who to reward and 
promote among those you 
employ. Property dealings 
will be relatively simple and 
straightforward. All legal 
considerations will have to 
be taken into account. Time 
is good for signing contracts 
or other documents. 

CAPRICORN 


(21 Dec ember-20 January ) 

M eet others at least 
halfway if 

confrontations and upsets 
arc to be avoided. Romantic 
partners can be hard to 
please. They may go against 
your plans and suggestions 
just to aggravate you. It is 
important that you realise to 
cultivate good relations. 
Dreams can contain valuable 
guidance. 

AQUARIUS 


(2! January-20 February) 

D o everything to honour 
commitments: don’t 
earn a reputation of being 
unreliable. Show others that 
you do not have only your 
interests at heart. But certain 
things arc best left unsaid. 
Skirt around potentially 
controversial issues. Your 
married, engaged or single 
status can become a burden. 

PISCES 


(2! June-20 July) 

^tand up for your rights 
wand push yourself to the 
fore. You may be overly 
retiring and shy, which will 
be detrimental. Others have 
their own interests in mind 
and may be unhelpful. 
Overcome your inhibitions 
and fears if you want to 
progress. 

{2! Auf^u\t-2() September) 
IJousehold members may 
nibe in need of a complete 
change. They may take a 
short break, leaving the onus 
on you. Get to the bottom of 
things. Home seekers may 
find just the l>pe of property 
or accommixlalion they have 
been looking for. 

(2 / Octoher-20 November) 

Eftuild up a second line of 
EPdefence to fall back on. 
Futuristic plans and ideas are 
unlikely to find takers: give 
people time to get used to 
them. Family members may 
be erratic. Youngsters will 
enjoy trips to places of 
interest. 

(2J February-20 March) 
lJ|f hims and fancies are 
w w not a crucial aspect of 
life. Protect your own 
generous impuKses and 
desire to help. Somebody 
could be in a quarrelsome 
mood. State your point of 
view more gently, allowing 
others to express their ideas 
and attitudes. • 
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RANDOM NOTES 


iConiMfyoii 

whMto 

■ The story dates back 
to August 1097, when 
Murasc^ Mataa was the 
indus^ mipis^ Md the 
Mmid-Suzuki. saga was at 
its Utteiest pe^. Whereos 
Suzuki had proposed that its 
nominee, Jagdirii Khattar be 
made managing directw, 
Maran had been insisting 
that the job would go to 
R.S.S.L.N. Bhaskarudu. 

It was idound this time 
that I. ^ Gujnd, the diro IM, 
seat Maran the ct^ of a let> 
t^ he had received from Oeo- 
ige Fmumdes. In the letttt. 



tlw wrongfoot 

Fernandes congratulated the 
government on its stand, and 
went on to write: ”1' m inclin¬ 
ed to make the point that Jag- 
dish Khattar who is being 
proposed for the job of mana¬ 
ging director is ncA a lit pee- 
son to hold it. I am saying 
this on the basis of my perso¬ 
nal knowle4ge of the man 
acquired whro I was mini¬ 
ster of raUways and he was 
employed in IRCON." 

Consequently, the govern¬ 
ment asked I^attar. for a 
copy ef his bio-data. The 
document dearly states diat 
Khattar has wem woiked ht 
ifae^rad 

. B(R tn^~ri;cendy, during 
die dum^ session of Patlta* 
meot, Fbrnandes ciMded 
'diat he had die wrong mto; 

- diai lib had been imaied' 1^' 
^ jiihldis, that <he Khattair 
he was'iatkiag about, 'was 
,adt die'one enqdoyed In 
Manittl.- 


HEARD AT THE BJP 
HEADQUARTERS 

Hrst Mayawati tiad ua a nikM, 
and look what happened. And 
now Jaynlnlltha says wo’rs Mg 
hrothsrs. Managing behaitflm Is 
cloariy not tho BJP’s strong point. 

A BJP WORKER AFTER JAYALALITHA'S 
CHARGE THAT THE BJP HAD A BIG BROTHER 
ATTITUDE TO THE AIADMK 


Which lets Fernandes off 
tte hook', but what does it 
say about Maran who circula¬ 
ted a copy of Fernandes let¬ 
ter ev<m q^«rthe latter’s 
clarification? 

As any Maruti watcher 
will tell you, it’s oil wheels 
widiin wheels. 

TliiiMisnifiiiIng 

out 

■ So Salman Haidar is 
returning? 

The Indian high commis¬ 
sioner inEondon was a{^in- 
ted by the I.K. Gujral govern¬ 
ment just before it fell. The 
BJP government pointedly 
hinted that it would like to 
have the option to appoint 
envoys of its choice, expect¬ 
ing die resignations of all 
thi^^.i^jiralgovemement 


had appointed after elections 
were declared. 

However, most envoys 
were asked to continue. Hai¬ 
dar, who considered that he 
was doing a good job after 
the somewhat self- 
aggrandising tenure of L.M. 
Singhvi, was more jittery 
than the others. Everyone 
told him that the BJP gov^- 
ment would not tolerate a 
Muslim in such a key 
position. 

This af^Mi^dy is what 
has saved him. For, soon 
after the nuclear explosions, 
Haidar was in India making 
sure be sdll had his job, 
while the press — the BBC 
and British newspt^iers-—in 
Britain were looldng for him 
to get some kind of reoction- 
/explanation for the tests. 

The BBC rqpo^rs were 


F 0 R T H E R E C 0 R D 


Thk dismtsstit of state g&pehtments: 
who’s saying what iH the BJP 


1 iiT'l 1 r*T»r««iiifETi ETiTum 1 


ttmhe’ffiotTn favour of using Artfete 35G to dismiss any 
state government. 


U I.K, Advank Although has echoed Vejpayee on 
AilioledS6, he has made it clear that it Is notjud the 
bureaucracy/government whidh can gauge the taw aid 
teder situtdion oorrechy. 


M fta wd pr gl p igi Bli n daeit Has said that the taw 
andonter situation in Bihar Isdisturbifig. 


the disinissai of the Rabri Davl goverratiant, something 
that has been on the BJP’s agenda for several months. 
Hotaever, has hedged commants on the performance of 
otMretetegdvafnmonte, espaotaliy TamU Nadu. 


apparently particularly exas¬ 
perated whro they ke|^ calli¬ 
ng up India House and were i 
repeatedly told that the high j 
commissioner was in New j 
Delhi for consultations, and 
that they .should wait for him 
to return. 

The BJP government is 
said to be furious at this 'dere¬ 
liction of duty' but can’t 
replace Haidar because of 
the barrage of criticism that 
it knows will follow. 

But foom all accoimts, 
Atal Behari Vajpayee is 
determined m replace Hai¬ 
dar, the only thing that can 
save him now is the rapid 
appointment of an extern^ 
anairs minister like say, 
Jiuswam Singh, so that the 
two can talk — with the 
same accent. 

Ramus 

Congvsssmsn 

Irtay 

■ It’s alright to be a 
Worid Cup enthusiast 
and to go all the way to 
Prance to watch the game; 
but at what cost? 

Congressman Priya Ran- 
jan Das Munshi may just 
have to pay a very a heavy 
price for Iris hobby. Before 
he left for France he had call¬ 
ed the Congress president 
and had more or less been 
assured that he would be 
made the West Bengal PCXZ 
chief — the position has 
been lying vacant after Som- 
enMitra resigned. 

But while he wa.s away, ! 
veteran state leader Ghani i 
Khan Cbowdhuty stole a 
march on him. Chowdfauiy 
was made in charge of tiK 
coordination committee dur¬ 
ing the pandiayat elections. 
A^ to everyone's greatest 
surprise, the Congress did 
well. 

Now it seems that Chow- 
dhuty is l(^ying for greater 
things. And with Das Mun¬ 
shi not scheduled to return 
until the Cup is over — he 
has time on his .side. • 
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HEARD IN NEW DELHI 

The West le eaylng ‘bar nuclear 
tests’; but in the subcontinent, 
we are saying ‘harbarnueleMr 
tests’. 

A REPORTER EXPLAINING THE DIFFERENCE 
BETWEEN THE OCCIDENTAL AND ORIENTAL 
APPROACHES TO THE BOMB 




The French 
connection 

Everything has a 
price, as India found 
to its grim anger a few weeks 
ago. 

Thomson CSF> a French 
government owned compa¬ 
ny specialising in electronic 
defence equipment especial¬ 
ly radars, has been doing 
business in India for years. 

One of its senior officials, 
the Delhi-based general 
manager, Jean-Luc Martin, 
was returning home on leave 
a few weeks ago, when he 
was stopped by police at the 
airport. He was questioned 
for 48 hours about a set of 
papers found on his posses¬ 
sion. These related to the 
ministry of defence. 

His questioning was fol¬ 
lowed by telephone calls 
from the highest quarters in 
Paris. After 48 hours, he was 
allowed to leave India, but 
with politely-worded 

requests that someone else 
be sent in his place. 

Why Marlin was carrying 


It is a complicated story. 
Muttemwar has been allott¬ 
ed 81, Lodi Estate, the curr¬ 
ent residence of Pratnod 
Mahajan, ex-politicol advi¬ 
ser to the Prime Minister. 

But, having quit his hono¬ 
rary job and having become 
an MP, Mahajan is now wait¬ 
ing for the next step: becom¬ 
ing a minister and therefore, 
moving to his new ministeri¬ 
al bungalow on Safdaijung 
Road. 


Till then, it doesn*t make 
sense for him to move out of 
his home. All he*s asking of 
Muttemwar Is to wait out the 
few weeks it will take for the 
reshuffle: then he can have 
the house. 

Muttemwar has told his 
friends that politics being 
what it is, there is no certain¬ 
ty that Mahajan will become 
a minister. And if he doesn’t 
move out, where will Mut¬ 
temwar go? 



Mahajan and Muttemwar 
had a heated encounter in the 
corridors of the Lok Sabha 
recently, where Muttemwar 
told PM, ^'Main dekh 
loonga,'^ Mahajan, ever the ; 
gentleman, just smiled. i 
Now Muttemwar is pres- ! 
surising the Prime Minister | 
to hold a reshuffle quickly, 
so that he can get his house. 
Till then, he says he will sit 
in Vajpayee’s chair in the 
Lok Sabha. 


BAROMETER 


Who *5 up, who's down 



documents on him in this 


advanced age of communica¬ 
tions is hard to understand. 
But what is clear is that he 
got off lightly. 

But then Fmace has let it 
be known that it is India's 
only ally on the nuclear issue 
among the P5 nations — not 
even Russia, which has such 
strong ties with India. There 
is extensive defence contact 
between India and France. 
And there’s no such thing as 
a free lunch. 


House of 
oontention 


Congress MP in the 
Lok Sabha, Vilas Mut¬ 
temwar has issued an ultima¬ 
tum: if he doesn't get posses¬ 
sion of the house he’s been 
allotted, he will sit. in the 
Prime Minister’s chair in the 
Lok Sabha until be gets a 
home. 



Manl Shankar Myan The man who carries the 
suitcase, is organising all Sonia Gandhi’s tours, which 
means she will never get to Pudukottai—a part of P. 
Chidambaram’s constituency. 



M.L Fotaikm No Rajya Sabha seat, no position, no 
berth—and all this after he gave up the Congress party for 
Madam. Sonia Gandhi is not particularly interested In 
Fotedar. 



Margaral Alva: Is tipped to be the one manning the 
front office when the Congress president’s office (CPO) is 
set up. So although she lost the chance to become a Rajya 
Sabha member, this is infinitely better. 



K. Natwar Sbitfi: He led the debate on the bomb, 
rather than the Leader of the Opposition—and now 
everyone considers him the Right Hand who knows what 
the Left is doing. 



Sharad Pavrar: Took the sntd) on the nuclear issue 
quietly, but delivered his own; by ensuring Madam’s 
nominee, R.O. Pradhan, lost the Rajya Sabha election. Is 
set for battle (see oei^slon/i. 



P.V. Nkraataihfl Rao: He was denied a Lok Sabha 
ticket by Sitaram Kesir, ostensibly because Madafn didn’t 
want him around. And after .she became Congress 
presideftt, she denial Mm ti^RatyeSebhanominetiQn. So 
he steys whenthe js-r down. 




Chor-Sipahi 

■ More on Pramod | 
Mahajan's famous | 
onc-lineron Indo-Chinarela- 1 
rions. Remember his ulta 
chor kotwal ko dante ? That I 
was the PM's former politi- 1 
cal adviser’s reaction to Chi¬ 
na’s condemnation of Indi¬ 
a’s nuclear tests. 

While ail hell broke loose 
in New Delhi’s foreign rela¬ 
tions cell, China was strange¬ 
ly silent. That was because it 
was still working on the cor- j 
reel translation of this col- ' 
loquiai phrase. Finally, the 
interpretors in Beijing 
thought they’d cracked it. 

Their translation was: 
according to the Indiian 
Prime Minister’s Office, 
China is a thief and Indie i$ a 
police state. , | 

Looks like Jaswimt Sm^ i 
wilt probably be packing ma | 
ba|:s for Beijing very 
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Gentleman politician 

He’s been persuasive with the Americans, he’s been 
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"Reshape ity pervert it, 
knock it apart and put it 
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According to Vikram Chandra, 
familiarity results in a lively new 
literature—and in some great 
writing 
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LETTERS 



A veritable hell 

T he nouveau rich living in 
Lutyens’ Delhi couldn’t 
care less about how the rest 
of the people in their city eke 
out their existance (Delhi in 
declincy 21 —21 June). 
Theirs is a world far remov¬ 
ed from the filth and squalor 
that makes Delhi the living 
hell. This summer several 
areas of the city have been 
without water and electricity 
for days together but the pri¬ 
vileged populace of New 
Delhi wouldn’t have a clue 
about that. The difference in 
standards between the rich 
and the poor in 13elhi is so 
vast that they are like people 
living in different conti¬ 
nents. The umbilical cord of 
empathy among the resi¬ 
dents is quickly being replac¬ 
ed by a thnistiifg, grabbing 
mentality. The quality of 
civic and community life in 
Delhi is fa.st deteriorating 
but the average Delhiite 
today is least bothered about 
what makes the Delhi cultu¬ 
re or how Delhi features 
when compared with the 
other metros. 

AdmSfmw, NewDelhl 

■The state of basic amenit¬ 
ies in Delhi has touched all-ti¬ 
me low and it now even 
enjoys the distinction of 
being the world’s fourth 
most polluted city. A sad 
state of affairs indeed for the 
capital of a country which is 
now trying to establish itself 
among the nations of the 
world. Calcutta had once 


been written off as a dying 
city and a civic nightmare 
but within a few years it has 
bounced back to becoming 
the most livable metro in tiie 
country. In fact it is Delhi 
which is now poised to take 
Calcutta’s former place. 
Although so much of money 
is being poured into the city 
for its expansion and 
improvement, it is rapidly 
becoming a hell-hole for its 
denizens. If the government 
wants foreign resources to 
flow in and charge up a tired 
economy, it has got to make 
a sincere effort at sprucing 
up the capital. 

MIml Ganguly, Calcutta (West 
Bengal) 

Human 

computer 

T he profile of Govindacha- 
rya made interesting read¬ 
ing (Marathan man, 31 
May—6 June). It is not for 
nothing that V.P. Singh once 
called Govindacharya ‘a 
human computer’. Govin¬ 
dacharya has been moulded 
in the RSS tradition of patrio¬ 
tism and simplicity since his 
younger days and these quali¬ 


ties have helped him to emer¬ 
ge as a master strategist. His 
concept of ‘social enginee¬ 
ring’ is truly admirable. It is 
because of leaders like 
Govindacharya the BJP has 
ceased to be a party of Brah¬ 
mins and Banias alone. 

Govindacharya’s Man- 
dalisation of the BJP has 
come at the right time. 
However, no one shares the 
idea of any perceived fight 
between Govindacharya and 
Vajpayee. There may be dif¬ 
ferences of opinion on some 
issues but certainly they are 
not rivals in the BJP. 

L. Rohinl, TIruchy (Tamil 
Nadu) 

Great 

expectation 

A fter the recent Cabinet 
reshuffle and with Soni¬ 
a’s support, Digvijay Singh 
seems to have tided (Wer the 
problems (Full control, 3\ 
May—6 June). However, it 
is unfortunate that senior 
leaders like Arjun Singh and 
Madhav Rao Scindia are not 

Traffic GiMMi on tliG roads 
of Mhl; capital 
punlshmont 


happy with him. It is thil; 1 
kind of intra-party bickering 
in the Congress that has led 
to its debacle not only in MP 
but in most of the other sta¬ 
tes, There were great expec¬ 
tations that Sonia Gandhi 




DldvUay Singh: cafo fdr the 
moment 

might bring complete unity 
in the party. Will she restore 
the Congress to its former 
glory? 

A. Jacob Sahayam, 
Thiruvananthapuram (Kerala) 

Bury the 
hatchet _ 

T his refers to the story 
Cold war (31 May—6 
June). The Kalyan Singh- 
Rajnath Singh feud will spell 
doom for the BJP not only in 
UP but ail over India. The 
party’s image will take a 
severe beating if both the 
leaders fail to bury their 
hatchet. 

Uttar Pradesh has nearly 
one-third of total BJP MPs in 
the Lok Sabha. Should 
Kalyan Singh and Rajnath 
Singh spoil the dreams of the 
BJP due to ego clashes? If 
both the leaders don’t mend 
their ways, the BJP will have 
serious problems in the com^ 
ing months and Mayawati 
andMulayamSinghYadav 
— the BJP’s arch enemies 
— would take political mile¬ 
age out of it. The ‘cold war’ 
between the leaders should 
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come to an end if UP is to be 
saved for the BJP in future. 

N, PnMMd, New Delhi 

Sheer cynicism 

A fter the nuclear tests on 
11 May that had the over¬ 
whelming national approval, 
the views expressed by the 
columnist appear to have 
been as much cynical as the 
Congress over the political 
mileage gained by the BJP 
{Mera Bharat Mahan, 

24—^30 May). 

While cautioning the BJP, 
the columnist conveniently 
evades to give any (dis)cre- 
dit to the Congress for the 
corruption explosion which 
took firm roots and flourish¬ 
ed and all the other issues — 
population control, poverty, 
education, health and child¬ 
care—which remained gros¬ 
sly neglected dui ing the Con¬ 
gress rule. 

Amameth Kemat, Bombay 
(Maharaahtra) 

Disillusioned 
with PIdl _ 

T here is no gainsaying the 
fact that Maniata’s streng¬ 
th lies in the mass support 
(The grass-rooter, 1 —13 
June). But the crowd always 
likes tamasha and it is then 
that her emotional quotient 
comes into play. With some 
papers in one hand and a 
video cassette in the other, 
Didi creates pandemonium 
in the august House. Scenes 
such as these are certainly 
not welcome and Mamata 
has a lot to learn from Sush- 
ma Swaraj in this respect. 
Sooner she does this, the bet¬ 
ter for her. 

BedeehruB MHn, Relgarh 
(Madhya Predeeh) 

Islamic bomb 

I ndian media surely didn't 
approve of the Pokhran 
blasts. No wonder one 
shouldn’t blame the Indians 
for believing that the tests 
have been an unmitigated 


evil for the country and that 
it has disturbed peace in the 
subcontinent. However, the 
reaction in Pakistan follow¬ 
ing its N-tests was totally dif¬ 
ferent. Hardly anybody pro¬ 
tested against it. 

But what’s most interest¬ 
ing is the report on How? the 
Kashmiris reacted to the 
Pakistani blasts < 16—22 
June). It seems there's been a 
general jubilation in the Val¬ 
ley. Kashmiri leaders like 
Syed Ali Geelani even went 
on to say that "it’s the simme¬ 
ring Kashmiri problem 
which has propelled a deadly 
arms race between India and 
Pakistan". 

This reaction is hardly sur¬ 
prising. The Islamic history 
of the last 1,400 years in 
general will clearly show 
that the Pakistani blasts are 
actually aimed at the two 
main enemies of Islam — 
Israel and India and arc 
being hailed as ‘Islamic 
bomb.’ So more than scienti¬ 
fic achievement, it’s the reli¬ 
gion that's behind all this. 

V. Sagar, New Delhi 

Jaundic ed view 

I n the column headlined 
Heady mix (14—20 June), 
the columnist has availed of 
his right to exercise the free¬ 
dom of expression by brand¬ 
ing me and a highly- 


respected senior journalist 
M.V. Kamath as sangh pari- 
var*5 ‘mouthpiece’, further 
prevaricating that our argu¬ 
ment lacked 'common 
sense’. 

The opinion poll showed 
that 91 per cent people favou¬ 
red the nuclear tests conduct¬ 
ed at Pokhran. In fact, the 
opposition to the explosions 
from a minuscule minority is 
not in the interest of national 
progress. Tl^is minority 


'anus race’ with USA. And 
it did happen. Doesn’t it ring 
a bell? Actually, the same 
fate is awaiting an economi¬ 
cally backward country like 
Pakistan. 

MS. KUpedy, Bombay 
(Maharaahtra) 

AIrturbulencu 

I t’s unfortunate that Air- 
India in its Golden Jubilee 
year is steeped in an alarm¬ 
ing deficit of nearly Rs 1,000 




AlHndla: privatlsalloii Is 
th# iissd of ths hour 

group also doesn’t condemn 
Pakistan’s |X)licy of develop¬ 
ing its ‘Ghauri’ and ‘Ghazna- 
vi’ missiles. 

The columnist mis.ses this 
point. He must know Bharat 
Kamad, the defence analyst, 
had commented that it was 
Ronald Reagan, the former 
US President, who had pre¬ 
dicted the dismemberment 
of USSR, if it entered into an 
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ConMWM Vy BMAMh Pradhan. Cfltoutti (WMI Uwigil) 


crore (Golden wings, 

14—^20 June). 

Analysing the situation, 
one cannot deny that the 
downslide began with the 
nationalisation of the airline. 
Why does our government 
insist on having a finger in 
every pie—only to make a 
mess of everything they get 
involved in. 

In this milieu, it’s ridicul¬ 
ous if we still think in terms 
of taking loans to sail over 
the crisis, because that will 
only aggravate problems 
furAcr. Even the ongoing 
tug-of-war between Indian 
Airlines and Air-India for 
the Gulf routes (which appa¬ 
rently is the golden goose for 
the airline indu.stry) will 
only end up in sharing the 
routes and the booty bet¬ 
ween the two airlines—thus 
no way solving the AI’s 
financial crisis. 

So it’s time our govern¬ 
ment thinks in tetms of priva 
tisation of the airline—for 
after all, what is good for Bri 
tish Airways and Air France 
could be good enough for 
our premier airline too. 
NaiMSudhakarmn, 
Thiruyananthapuram, (Kerala) 
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ANNOtmaifcbyfhe . 

Samajwa^i the 

Rashtiya Janata Dal, the 
formacion of Rashtriya 
L<dcianttik Front, on 24 
June. Withdila, SP 
patted company with the 
United F)cot^. 

ALLOWMtoaSdIiine. 
bythecenind ^.s 
: goventanaat^aatdlifte 
iij^b&liigfacttt^to 
I^vate Indkn mievision 
dbannela. The uplinking 
will be duouj^ VSNL. 


APNMMTII^R 

filmaBtfessAaNia 


former 

HaPah^ 



SIGHTS SOUND 



SUDHIR T AILANQ/ TH£ HINDUSTAN TIMES 


aa^dtabpanbbQf 

VCpbxitttiUlieih'-' 
iUiidwt,aUMFq^' 
Yadav,oo26Jiine,£tom. .:.r 
theSami^twadiPaily.flDr , 
apetlodmaixyeat8.for : 
liidtdging in anti-party > 
activitlca. 


■ Because of coalition pinpricks and the enthusiasm of some of us to go public on some issues, 
our political rivals have the scope to criticise us. 

M. VENKAIAH NAIDU, BJP general secretary and spokesman 

■ Am 1 to leam the Constitution from him? He never obeyed the Constitution and is an accused in 
the Babri Masjid demolition case. 

JYOTI BASU, W«f Bengal chief minister, observing that it was India's misfortune to have L.K. Advani as 
the Union home minister 


■ The coalition culture not only deflnes the 
code of conduct (for the allies) but also calls 
for some sacrifice on the part of every 
partner, big or small, for the sake of unity 
and stability and in the overall interest of 
the country. 

RAMAKRISHNA HEGDE, Union commerce 
minister, criticising AlADMK supremo J. Jayalalitha 



'26 Juan, h>diu*s first hilly.;. 
eompttteiiMd ptM.offichr 
bySudwuafistaoii.lbe , 
PjBilUitantt Stteht pbst 
(dfice went (W-fiae «t a 
cost of Rs 1.21 cnwB. 


■ In case the Vajpayee government collapses, the Congress will definitely discharge its 
responsibility. 

ARJUN SINO.H. senior Congress leader, on the prospect of his party forming the government 

■ If there is will power, a solution can be found soon [to the Babri Masjid issue]. But if there is 
further delay, the consequences won’t be good. 


MMOHMOl Padcq) ASHOK SINGHAL, Vishwa Hindu Fartshad president 

Baiierjee,Ttinaflatd -' 

Cooffeu diai^qa^ ^ ■ I’d like to believe I’m inimitable. 

CooireasFiB^,ott22 'W 

. Iuiid.|levinis«t|dier< MITA VaSISH T./Umactress 
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France '98 is here in Calcutta 



F brgct those dubious penalties. Forget the outbursts 
and the hysteria—they come and go with the brine 
and sweat of victory or loss. The World Cup’s 
here. Yes, here...right here in dust-spattered, footbil- 
crazy Calcutta. So, just kick the polite prelimina¬ 
ries...who’ll win? Brazil? The S 150-million side that can 
change the course of a match in one, single magical 
moment of silken brilliance. Or Italy, that teasing, explo¬ 
sive bunch of Roman gods? Or Arge^dha? Maradona’s 
not there — Oh! Diego — bUt they have two rapiers: 
Gabriel Batistuta and Ariel Ortega. 

In the end, only one team is going to win at France ’98. 
And maybe, by the time you are reading this, Brazil may 
have been gone, the Italian gods may have fallen once 
again or a Maradona-less Argentina may have made yet 
another inglorious exit. Anything can happen in football. 
Giant Goliaths can fall to ^e tiniest of Davids, or inad¬ 
vertent villains like Andres Escobar shot dead by the 
Colombian mafia because he piit in a self-goal. What 
does not change is the frenzy. 

They say frenzy ignites creativity. Bang on. That same 
football fr^y created this giant canvas as an unknown 
talent drew this on a wall somewhere in south Calcutta. 


THE WALL AS CANVAS: VJorld Cup vignettes 


But imagine the passion. A ribbon-like collage of the 
flags of participating countries; shaven-headed Ronaldo 
poised to strike or a framed Romario. He is weeping. So 
are we, says this ‘perfect visual’: "We miss you too." 

But wipe your hands across your mouth. Wc aren’t 
courteous, sentimental elites who have time to commiser¬ 
ate with you. We are tough, pragmatic down-to-earihs 
who live to kick. That is our life. That’s why we love foot- 
ball. And that’s why somewhere in France is, today, 
somewhere in Calcutta where street-artists work their 
brush on rough walls and strapping young boys paint 
their faces and imagine for a moment that they have beco¬ 
me a Ronaldo or a Del Piero. 

But another eight days and the Cup will be over, gone 
for four years. Yes, there will be an emptiness. Televi¬ 
sion sets and the exploding crescendo of voices will fall 
silent and young lovers probably make up for the time 
lost. Some other political graffiti would surely erase this 
anonymous artist’s creativity, but something will 
remain; the passion for the game and, for some time at 
least, vivid, visual memories of those frenzied, flamboy¬ 
ant mic^ghts. • 


We are tough, pragmatic down-to*earths who live to kick. That’s our life. 
That’s why somewhere in France is, today, somewhere in Calcutta 












THE SOUTH BLOCK 


INDER MALHOTRA 


W e shall overcom e 

It should not be difficult to combat the US-led onslaught 


Bill Clinton is on his 
way to Beijing, as 
these lines are being 
written, with an agen¬ 
da that includes 
’’involving" China in 
solving the problems 
of security of, and 
non-proliferation in. South Asia. Whe¬ 
ther, and if so to what extent, the US Pre¬ 
sident will succeed in this quixotic exer¬ 
cise remains to be seen. But two straws 
in the wind indicate that he may well be 
barking up the wrong tree. 

On the one hand, criticism of Clin¬ 
ton’s China policy within his own 
country, in the Congress and outside, 
has suddenly escalated and could reach a 
crescendo even during his China visit. 
On the other, his Chinese hosts, evident¬ 
ly not fully satisfied by his kowtowing, 
have served notice that America must 
stop messing around with Taiwan. That 
the message was delivered by the Chine¬ 
se foreign minister Tang Jiaxuan perso¬ 
nally, speaks for itself. At the time Tang 
was speaking out in Beijing, the new Chi¬ 
nese ambassador to this country, Zhou 
Gang, told the media in New Delhi that 
China did not want to get "involved" 
with Kashmir and hoped that this pro¬ 
blem will be solved by India and Paki¬ 
stan themselves. 

This apart, there have been at least 
two more crucial developments which 
show that the moaning and groaning in 
this country over the US-led onslaught 
on nuclear tests and subsequent "sanc¬ 
tions" is wholly uncalled for. If India can 
overcome its domestic discord and the 
appalling ignorance of the Indian elite 
about matters nuclear, to combat the 
coercive measures adopted by the Clin¬ 
ton administration and others cannot be 
difficult. 

For one thing, many within the US 
government itself, who were busy berat¬ 
ing us, have suddenly changed their tone 
and indeed moderated it greatly. They 
believe t^at America's "anger" and a 
"sense of betrayal" over the Indian 
nuclear tests have been carried too far. 
"Sandy" Berger.the President’s national 
security adviser, is among the officials 


who believe that attempts must now be 
made to "repair the wider relationship" 
with India, the "South Asian giant". As 
Henry Kissinger, in a brilliant expose of 
Clinton’s sanctimonious hypocrisy, has 
reminded the administration, it would 
be an act of folly to alienate both India 
and Pakistan because in the coming cen¬ 
tury, India will be a "global power" and 
Paidstan a "ipgional" one. 


The most important recent event, of 
course, is that Russia has signed and seal¬ 
ed the deal for the supply to India of two 
Russian nuclear power reactors with a 
capacity of 1000 MW each. The Ameri¬ 
cans had tried hard to prevent this deal 
before it was concluded and they have 
reacted petulantly after it was clinched 
by the Russian minister for atomic ener¬ 
gy, Yevgeny Adamov, and the chairman 
of the Indian Atomic Energy Commis¬ 
sion, R. Chidambaram. After the two 
signed the papers in Delhi, the US state 
department’s spokesman, James Rubin, 


described by several American journal¬ 
ists as "Madeleine’s attack dog", appeal¬ 
ed to Russia to cancel the agreement 
because it "sent a wrong signal at a 
wrong time". The Russians, speaking 
with greater courtesy, have told him 
where he gets off. Moreover, a wide- 
ranging agreement for cooperation in 
the sphere of defence and defence pro¬ 
duction has also been concluded by New 


Delhi and Moscow. 

Indeed, it will be no surprise if other 
countries, such as France, which have 
also deplored the recourse to sanctions, 
take a leaf from Russia’s book before 
long. 

Numerous sanctions have been 
announced and imposed even after the 
end of the Cold War. The bulk of these 
were slapped, of course, by the United 
States. Not one of them has worked or 
achieved the desired end. Will the pur¬ 
veyors of gloom and doom here, please, 
be quiet? • 




Heniy Kissinger (left), 
in a brilfiant expose of 
Clinton’s 
sanctimonioiis 
hypocrisy, has said it 
wiH he wrong to 
alienate India and 
Pakistan hecause, in 
the coining centwy, 
lndiawiOhea"^hal 
power" and Pakistan a 
"regionai" one 
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Managing Director 

Indian Renewable Energy Development Agency Limited 
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The 

heavyweight 

He may have lost kilos. But Suresh Kalmadi 
shows he has a champion *s punch 

T his is the new improved Sur- de-camp. And besides, he had learnt the 
esh Kalmadi. Not only has he art of ‘managing’ votes from the grea 
lost so much weight that he can Maratha himself. So was it any surprise 
now be easily hoisted on the that both Kalmadi and Darda won; anc 
shoulders of his (very loyal) Pawarlost? 


T his is the new improved Sur¬ 
esh Kalmadi. Not only has he 
lost so much weight that he can 
now be easily hoisted on the 
shoulders of his (very loyal) 
supporters, but he has also won back his 
cr^entials as a member of Parliament. 

And in his case, the second proved to 
be easier than the Hrst. 

And what a tough time he had with 
the first! It was bad enough that he had to 
cut down drastically on his wining and 
dining (his friends began to wonder whe¬ 
ther lids interest in acquiring real estate 
had shifted to somewhere in the central 
Himalayas, hence the appropriate 
lifestyle). But all those furious morning 
walks in Delhi’s Nehru Park! Kilos, as 
anyone will tell you. are like elections 
— it is the first few which are the easiest 
to lose. But as you go along, you find it 
more and more difficult to lose them. 
And The Kalmadi Theorem for Elec¬ 
tions now is: win ’em all, any which way. 

His initial problem was that no one 
believed that he could swing it. When he 
filed his nominations as a Rajya Sabha 
candidate, not many thought that he 
would be elected. Especially when ano¬ 
ther Independent candidate, Vijay 
Darda. a media baron of sorts, filed his 
nomination as well. Darda boasted that 
he had Sharad Pawar’s support—some¬ 
thing which Pawar is now paying the 
price for — and with the Congress hea¬ 
vyweight working for him, the surplus 
votes of the Independent MLAs would 
naturally go to Darda. 

Fortunately, this didn't make too 
much of a difference for Kalmadi. Even 
in the past when they were friends, 
Pawar had never worked for Kalmadi. It 
[ had always been the othe^ way round— 
it was Kalmadi who functioned as 
Pawar’s trouble-shooter and aide- 


de-camp. And besides, he had learnt the 
art of ‘managing’ votes from the great 
Maratha himself. So was it any surprise 
that both Kalmadi and Darda won; and 
Pawar lost? 

"He (Pawar) was so busy trying to 
ensure my defeat that he forgot to look 
after his own party candidate." boasted 
Kalmadi. And Pawar’s friends admit 
that this was probably the case. "It was 
because Pawar was concentrating more 
on Kalmadi’s defeat that he forgot to 
ensure that his own party MLAs vote for 
the Congress candidate — Ram 
Pradhan," said a Congress MP from 
Maharashtra. According to Kalmadi. at 
least 15 Congress MLAs voted for him, 
not Pradhan. 

Kalmadi’s friends claim that even 
though the BJP-Shiv Sena alliance had 
assured him of their surplus votes. Pra- 
mod Mahajan had joined up with Pawar 
to work against him. This, however, is a 
charge that the BJP denies. "Both Pra- 
mod and Bal Thackeray issued an offici¬ 
al statement on the eve of the election 
asking their MLAs to vote for Kalmadi," 
point^ out a BJP MP. 

But. shrug Kalmadi’s friends, there is 
many a slip between the official and the 
unofficial. 

"Has Kalmadi gone mad — taking on 



both Pramod and Pawar?" asked the BJ# 
MP. 

Not mad. But definitely flushed with 
success. So much so that even Najma 
Heptullah’s charge of ‘moneybags winn¬ 
ing elections’ —an obvious reference to 
Kdmadi and Darda—did not deter him. 

What next? 

What the BJP MP would probably put 
down as part of Kalmadi’s midsummer 
madness, the newly elected Rajya Sabha 
member now plans to take on both Maha¬ 
jan and Pawar in the coming Assembly 
elections. Kalmadi says that his party, 
the Maharashtra Vikas Aghadi will be 
putting up candidates when the state 
goes to poll in 2000. According to him 
he can pull in candidates from the 
Republican Party of India, the Samaj- 
wadi Party and even the Shiv Sena, BJP 
and the Congress. Basically, a third 
front of sorts—or as far as Pawar is con- ^ 
cemed, the second affront. 

Kalmadi as a regional leader? He’s 
certainly come a long way from the days 
when he used to carry Pawar’s black 
bag; after which he went on to become 
Narasimha Rao’s trouble-shooter. Rao 
made Kalmadi the Congress parliamen¬ 
tary party spokesperson. Unfortunately, 
the timing was against him. He joined 
hands with Rao when the former Con¬ 
gress president was on his way out. Kal¬ 
madi only got to enjoy a brief moment in 
the sun. followed by a long-long spell in 
the shade under Sitaram Kesri’s Con¬ 
gress, In fact, Rao’s highly visible 
spokesperson then spent his time in Parli¬ 
ament hiding behind doors and ducking 
Kesri just so he wouldn’t have to go and 
say hello to the then party president. 
And be rebuffed. 

Kalmadi’s game of hide-and-seek did 
not last long. Soon the Congress with¬ 
drew support from the Devc Gowda 
government. This time Kalmadi teamed 
up with Pramod Mahajan and tried to 
break the Congress. That failed; and mid¬ 
term polls were announced. It was at this 
point that Kalmadi heard strong 
rumours that he would be denied a ticket 
—and decided to leave the party. 

Again he got the timing wrong. 

Pawar tied up with the RPl and the 
SP; Sonia Gandhi decided to actively 
campaign for the party — and a Con¬ 
gress wave swept the state. Kalmadi lost. 

But now he’s back. And in this era of 
‘small regional leaders’, it seems that he 
is on to a good thing. He likes the sound 
of himself as a ‘regional leader*. Small? 
He still has about 30 kilos to go. • 










































JASWANT’S EQUATION WITH HIS PARTYMEN 


Friends 


Bhalran Singh 
Shakhawat 

• Much more than a fnend—a 
mentor. Jaswant has been the 
Rajasthan CM’s ^es and ears in 
Delhi. Colleagues detected 
some coolness between the two 
after Singh lost the Lok Sabha 
seat, but those were bad times 
—Shdthawat visited his 
constituency three times to 
campaign for him, but the B JP 
still lost. 

A.B. Valpayee 

• Once described Jaswant as 

one of the four or five people he 
considers his best friends. His 
non-B JP friends Jaswant 

and Vajpayee are ycry similar in 
many ways—both are 
non-conformists in a party that 
emphasises uniformity and 
discipline. And they make the 
BJP human. 



RUPiNoeRWARMA Oufunntrthy 


Foes 

Swadeshi Jggnm 
RNanch 

• The younger and newer 
elements in the BJP detest him 
because he makes such a big 
deal about being different. The 
SJD feels that the BJP’s USP is 
ostentatious austerity. Jaswant 
Singh, on the other hand, makes 
no secret of enjoying his Scotch 
and believes that, frequently, 
horses are better than some 
human beings. 

Shiv Sena 

• To this day, Singh has not 
shared a platform with the Shiv 
Sena. He was vehemently 
against the alliance when it was 
fet mooted during the 
presidentship of L.K. Advani. 
Advani then referred the matter 
to the Maharashtra unit of the 
BJP. Jaswant’s arguments were 
voted out. 


sense of justice and fair play. There was to be no bravado, 
no bragging, just the quiet assertion of dignity. 

Expectations of a breakthrough were low. Singh was up 
against heavy odds: the anti-India juggernaut propelled by 
media hype, official spokesmen, leaks, experts trying to 
get 15 minutes of fame, and the strong pro-China lobby in 
the US. Despite years of experience in India politics, 
Singh seemed out of place in the ‘tacky’ world of in- 
your-face American statements. 

But he held his own, refrained from reply¬ 

ing in kind to the provocative language of US secretary of 
state Madeleine Albright and her blue-eyed boy James 
Rubin, the spokesman of the state department. He appear¬ 
ed on TV news shows, met academics, captains of industry 
and the Indian community in New York and Washington. 
At the end he declared: "I am confident our position is bet¬ 
ter understood within the United Nations and all segments 
of life in the US itself. I go back much more confident and 
reassured about the message that I came to convey." 


Jaswant with UC. Advwri and Prmiod wh^ 

Vdipayaa dac M ad to mafca Mm finance wfailitaf and 
kaap tha financa partMla Mmaall until SIngli gat 
alactad to tha Ralya Sabha, Advani oantradietad 

ValpiqfaapuMloly 
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He w6nt to New York ostensibly to attend the UN Speci¬ 
al Session on Drugs. While he was there, he tried another 
set of lines, not on the autocue: he tried to change the tenor 
of the nuclear debate which has cast India as the original 
sinner, Pakistan as the helpless victim, China as the restrai¬ 
ned wise man and the US as the ultimate arbiter. It may be 
too early to say that he succeeded. But because he achieved 
the limited objective of resuming communication with the 
US, he will probably be made India’s external affairs 
minister. 

And not a day too soon. 

A fter years of being in politics, his friends reckoned that 
Jaswant Singh deserved a break. It was bad luck, lack 
of planning and — it has to be said — overconfidence, that 
led to his defeat in the Lok Sabha elections. The BJP in 
Rajasthan was weighed under by the 
effect of the incumbency factor, infight¬ 
ing and ego clashes. A wave came and 
knocked Jaswant Singh out cold. He 
was depressed but philosophic. 

What should have depressed him 
more was the feeling his associates had: 
that his party was not standing up for 
him. Atal Bchari Vajpayee decided he 
would make Jaswant Singh finance mini¬ 
ster and keep the finance portfolio him¬ 
self until Singh got elected to the Rajya 
Sabha. L.K. Advani contradicted Vaj¬ 
payee publicly. Later, at night, the RSS 
stepped in and advised against giving 
berths to those who had lost the election. 

Singh tried to look stoic as unseemly 
negotiations and wrangles went on. 

Finally, the combined might of the 
Swadeshi Jagran Manch(SJM), a certain 
business house and the RSS prevailed. 

The ‘anyone but Jaswant’ school won 
out. 

Vajpayee is a hard man to cross, but 
only very few people know this. When 
Jaswant Singh was made deputy chair¬ 
man of the Planning Commission 
(which carries with it ministerial rank), 
his detractors l^ft him alone, and told 
each other he’d been kicked upstairs. In between, Jaswant 
Singh tried solving the Jayal^itha ermis by gentle reaso¬ 
ning. He managed a temporary breakthrough. He drafted 
the national agenda and got everyone to agree to it. He tri¬ 
ed to help the Prime Minister out by helping him manage 
the immolate fallout of the nuclear explosions and draft¬ 
ed letters which didn*t name China as the proximate rea¬ 
son for the explosions. 

Vajpayee, desperate for some bright sparks who would 
offer more constructive solutions in managing foreign poli¬ 
cy than challenging Pakistan to wrestling matches in 
akharas, sent Jaswant Singh on the biggest mission given 
to any Indian minister so far: to persuade Washington to 
see India’s point of view on the nuclear issue. That’s how 
Singh took off for the US on a hot and dusty Delhi after¬ 
noon, after a quick clasp of the hand and murmured good 
wishes of Vajpayee. 



JASWANT’S EQUATION WITH 
MEMBERS OF OTHER PARTIES 


Friends 


P.A. Sangma 

• Jaswant Singh’s wfis a 
name former Lok Sabha 
Speaker Sangma used to 
c^l out often, especially 
to restore law and order, 
for the effect Singh’s 


P. CHMaaibafaai 

# The farmer finance 
mihister banked on 
Jaswant Singb to ensuie 






thepasi^eofthe 
Insurance Bill. 
Chidambaram felt angry 
and let down when, 
despite Singh’s 
assurances to hto, 

BJP announed'k would 
vote against the entry pf 
foreign insurance 
companies. The 
government bad to 
wihdraw ^ BiU, 

* in^Dotherworld,the' 
two epuild have 
friends. However, the 


dnlcet tones had in the* 
Lok Sabha. 

Malayan Staigli 
Yadw 

• When reports about 
Jaswant’s beaantilmd 
beddings appeared in a 
newsp^r, Yadav got 
calls a busines$ 
house seeking his 
assistance in taking ^ 
matter to Parliameni.^ 
Yaday refrised, 
he said, 

poetics karta, ” 


feiyeri^ looldmt 
fr>r.waysto baiiSit^ 
iMpeci^^ afri)^ the 
'^jhKlem'e;qdosi6n'tu>dv' 
Singh’s visits to die US. . 
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i n the US, Jaswant Singh met the pio- 
blem head on. He stressed repeatedly 
that he was not there to change die Ame¬ 
rican position or explain the Indian 
stand but merely to "communicate" 
New Delhi’s beliefs. "A counuy the size 
of India and its greatness is not a complai¬ 
nant in any court," he said, and the Ame¬ 
ricans had no difficulty in understanding 
his perfect, clipped accent. Reports are 
that deputy secretary of state Strobe Tal¬ 
bott — himself a serious man who was 
acting secretary of state while Albright 
was abroad — and Singh got along well 
for two one-hour sessions with lunch in 
between. In India, M£A officials held 
their breath. In the US, officials said the 
meeting was important in that a process 
of dialogue had started even though the 
two sides had restated old positions. "It 
was a rapport-building exercise rather 
than substantive," a US official said 
cautiously. 

India stated its position formally — a 
moratorium on any further tests, a wil¬ 
lingness to discuss signing the test ban 
without conditions, its offer of talks to 
Pakistan. The US restated its priorities 
— sign the test ban without conditions, 
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If Jaswant Singh doesn’t become foreign minister, 
it will be because Vajpayee is not Prime Minister. If 
that happens, the loss will be India’s 


resolve Kashmir, don’t weaponise or 
deploy and tone down the rhetoric. Jasw¬ 
ant Singh listened with courtesy and 
sympathy to the Indian community shak¬ 
en by US hostility and appealed to their 
patriotism and pride. "You’re the best," 
he told them. "Don’t let anyone tell 
you otherwise." The American media 
recognised his "loftiness, eloquence, 
diligence, dignity and 16-hour 
workday". 

In Delhi, in a chat with Sunday, he 
explained that there were two kinds of 
politics — one was the politics of 
people: how to manipulate and manage 
them and make them do what you want 
them to do. Mrs Gandhi started that sort 



V RAJAQOPAt 


of politics and the Congress party conti¬ 
nued it. 

And, then, there is the politics of 
ideas. "If they think they can get toge¬ 
ther, break groups and parties, fix 
people and force together coalitions 
among people whose only aim is how to 
get back to power, let them have their 
bits and bobs," he told Sunday, the day 
Mulayam Singh Yadav and Laloo Pra¬ 
sad Yadav decided to set up a new Front 
to bring down the BJP, 

If Jaswant Singh doesn’t become fore¬ 
ign minister, it will be because Vajpayee 
is not Prime Minister. If that happens, 
the loss will be India’s. 
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MAJ. GEN. ASHOK K. MEHTA TALKS ABOUT HIS BUDDY 


first met Jaswaiit (Jassu) in early 1954 in the six-bed dormitory of the Joint Services Wing (now National 
Defence Academy) in Pune, previously home to World War 11’s prisoners of war (PoWs). "I’m Jaswant Singh 
from Jasol," came the smart introduction. He was an urbane and sophisticated product of Mayo College. I, one 
more "rogue and crook" from the RIMC, Dehra Dun, also adept in doing front rolls, the physical art Jaswant both 
envied and dreaded—because every act of indiscipline would at^t the penalty of a front roll which unless 
properly performed, was guaranteed to le^ to life-long backache, and yet one more roll. 

We both belong to the Fox Squadron of the Uth course batch of 1954, NDA, and stayed together for three years. 
Our gang of four (sometimes five) got identified as an anti-establishment, non-conformist gang of young rebels, yet 
well-regarded in sports, extra-curricular activities and, most of all, leadership qualities (officer-like qualities). 

But we were always getting in and out of trouble, either individually or collectively. Once, on the eve of the passing 
out parade and graduation ceremony, when Khadakvasla was asleep, we were nabbed after Lights Out by the father of 
all infantrymen, Major Hari Singh The Sandhu, for being four on one bicycle pedalled by Jaswant. 

In those days even double-riding was a serious offence—four on one was for the Firing.Squad. What made this 
nocturnal escapade even more ghastly in The Sandhu’s eyes was our collective singing of a lyric he didn’t approve of. 
The British Sergeant Major John Ay ling marched us in before the Commandant. Thanks to Jaswant’s balanced 
explanation for night-riding, we were .spared the guillotine of relegation to the lower course and allowed to graduate. 

We moved to IMA, Dehra Dun. In 1957, No. 1630 cadet Jaswant Singh became a Gentleman Cadet. In both 
academies, Jaswant rose to become a senior under-officer. In 1958, we parted company. 

It was a cold evening in 1966 and 1 was passing through Jammu. Jaswant’s regiment was located there, it was the 
very day his cider son, now the journalist and reserve army paratrooper Manvendra was bom. His wife Sheetal and he 
insisted I joined the twosome celebrations. Jaswant and 1 killed a bottle of Chivas that night. 

Two years later I learnt Jaswant had left the army. 1 was sorry but not surprised. The military did not provide the 
freedom and space for his range of talents to blossom. So he joined politics! 

In the last 30 years, Jaswant has moved places but has shifted residence just once in Delhi, advancing from 16 to 15 


Teen Murti Lane, inching closer to 7 Race Course Road. 

Jaswant is a great admirer of Chhatrapati Shivaji. In Khadakvaslsu we used to trek to Srigarh Fort and admire 
Shiviyi’s military and architectural skills. He is one of the handful of politicians who comprehend the import of 
strategic sense and military power and therefore the only one to have written about it in his forthcoming book, 
Defending India, 

For the present, he is defending India diplomatically against the fallout. of ** (he nuclear tests and the US barbs 
about India being a nuclear weapons state. He has succeeded in restarting the process of dialogue with the American 
establishments and restored confidence in India’s ability to manage its nuclear deterrence with restraint. We have 
handled one, now we have to deal with foreign and economic affairs." Asbok, I must be the only person in the 
government past, present and future who listens to Mozart while working," he told me. That is my friend Jaswant 
Singh, Iridia's next foreign minister? 


il 

When I learnt anwent IhhI left the anny, Ijws surry hit flit sufinrisih. The ihitltary SM hit 
providethefreeilofflaiWipacefwhbiiiwiittalenWtoWoiiiW Sohi|olMd|iiiltics.hi 
the last 30 yeaii, Jaswant has nwved placesiNit hat eidftid loeldiiiie leet Ohio ii 11^ 
advonafnpfroin lOtalSTaan Marti taae, iachhiiaHwartaTilaBaOaariallaad 
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HUWflN UtVCLWwil-..- -- 

UNITED NATIONS DEVELOP^ 


SOUTH 



The president of Human Developinent Centre MahbulMiHlaq (centre) preaentinC Um release of South Asia Human 
Development Report, 1998, to former PM I.K. fiuiral and Jaswant Sln^ 


G oing by current events, India seems set lo be losing. 

The first time around, when AIADMK leader and BJP 
ally Jayalalitha threw a tantrum, Jaswant Singh was des¬ 
patched to placate her. The issue was that the BJP hadn’t 
been respectful enough of its ally’s wishes. It was bad 
enough that the BJP had refused to appoint Dr Subramani- 
am Swamy finance minister. But it had not even allowed 
the minister of state for finance, R.K. Kumar, to function 
unhampered (Kumar ordered the reshuffle of officials of 
the income tax department, coincidentally when income 
tax queries about Jayalalitha’s tax returns began to be 
asked. His orders were not accommodated). 

Kumar was ordered to quit but Jayalalitha now began 
picking fights with the BJP on the grounds that the BJP 
was not sufficiently deferential towards a party which was 
actually shoring it up in Delhi. 

Because of his friendship with Jayalalitha from the days 
he used to sit in the Rajya Sabha, Jaswant Sitigh went to 
Madras to do some crisis management. He told her plainly 
that if she wished to stay out of the government she was 
welcome to; but she must remember that in that case the 
BJP would not be able to form the government. 

Jayalalitha had two gixiuses: that she didn’t seem to be 
able to communicate with the BJP; and that Atal Behari 


Vajpayee wouldn’t talk to her directly. 

If that is all, said Jaswant Singh in his deep baritone, 1 
will get him to talk to you right now. And he telephoned 
Vajpayee in Delhi who spoke to Jayalalitha and the first cri¬ 
sis managed to resolve itself. What promises were 
exchanged? Clearly, this is now a matter of dispute. But 
Singh says no assurances were given on any dismissal. 

It is one thing for two leaders to talk things over and pre¬ 
tend a crisis doesn’t exist. However, it is a real and living 
thing at the ground level between workers of the two 
groups. Therefore, when BJP cadres began burning 
Jayalalitha*s effigies and shouting slogans against her, the 
tension got too difficult to handle. 

Jayalalitha* s compulsions are clear; she is currently at 
the zenith of her popularity — she can only come down. 
She would like the Kaninanidhi government dismissed 
and see herself installed at the Centre any which way — 
because that is the only way she can handle the queries 
about the deals in the past, when she was chief minister. 

But there is a legally-elected government in Tamil 
Nadu, which cannot possibly be dismissed — quite apan 
from the fact that the Tamil Nadu chief minister is a perso¬ 
nal friend of the Prime Minister’s. 
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first met Jaswant (Jassu) in early 1954 in the six-bed dormitory of the Joint Services Wing (now National 
Defence Academy) in Pune, previously home to World War 11*^ prisoners of war (PoWs). "Pm Jaswant Singh 
from Jasol," came the smart introduction. He was an urbane and sophisticated product of Mayo College. I, one 
more "rogue and crook" from the RIMC, Dehra Dun, also adept in doing front rolls, the physical art Jaswant both 
envied and dreaded—because every act of indiscipline would attract the penalty of a front roll which unless 
properly performed, was guaranteed to lead to life-long backache, and yet one more roll. 

We both belong to the Fox Squadron of the 11th course batch of 1954, NDA, and stayed together for three years. 
CXir gang of four (sometimes five) got identified as an anti-establishment, non-conformist gang of young rebels, yet 
well-regarded in sports, extra-curricular activities and, most of all, leadership qualities (officer-like qualities). 

But we were always getting in and out of trouble, either individually or collectively. Otce, on the eve of the passing 
out parade and graduation ceremony, when Khadakvasla was asleep, we were nabbed after Lights Out by the father of 
all infantrymen. Major Had Singh The Sandhu, for being four on one bicycle pedalled by Jaswant. 

In those days even double-riding was a serious offence—four on one was for the Firing Squad. What made this 
nocturnal escapade even more ghastly in The Sandhu’s eyes was our collective singing of a lyric he didn’t approve of. 
The British Sergeant Major John Ay ling marched us in before the Commandant. Thanks to Jaswant’s balanced 
explanapon for night-riding, we were spared the guillotine of relegation to the lower course and allowed to graduate. 

We moved to IMA, Dehra Dun. In 1957, No. 1630 cadet Jaswant Singh became a Gentleman Cadet. In both 
^ademies, Jaswant rose to become a senior under-officer. In 1958, we parted company. 

It was a cold evening in 1966 and 1 was passing through Jammu. Jaswant’s regiment was located there. It was the 
very day his elder son, now the journalist and reserve army paratrooper Manvendra was bom. His wife Shectal and he 
insisted I joined the twosome celebrations. Jaswant and 1 killed a bottle of Chivas that night. 

Two years later I learnt Jaswant had left the army. I was sorry but not surprised. The military did not provide the 
freedom and space for his range of talents to blossom. So he joined politicsl 

In the last 30 years, Jaswant has moved places but has shifted residence just once in Delhi, advancing from 16 to 15 
Teen Murti Lane, inching closer to 7 Race Course Road. 

Jaswant is a great admirer of Chhatrapati Shivaji. In Khadakvasla, we used to trek to Srigarh Fort and admire 
Shivaji’s military and architectural skills. He is one of the handful of politicians who comprehend the import of 
strategic sense and military power and therefore the only one to have written about it tn his forthcoming book. 
Defending India, 


For the present, he is defending India diplomatically against the fallout: of the nuclear tests and the US barbs 
about India being a nuclear weapons state. He has succeeded in restarting the process of dialogue with the American 
establishments and restored confidence in India’s ability to manage its nuclear deterrence with restraint. We have 
handled one, now we have to deid with foreign and economic affairs." Ashc^ I must foe die only person in the 
government past, present and future who listens to Mozart while working," he told me. That is my friend Jaswant 
Singh, India* $ next foreign minister? 


li 

Wkan I teamt Jasttrant hail left the araiy, I fataany hht aatsurprisail. The military ttd aat 
liroviite the fiaeilom and siiace far Ms ranga hf talaala te fHaasam. Sa ha tallied palltiea. la 
the last 30 years, Jaswant has moved places bat has sMM raaMaada Jest ance hi Delhi, 
advan^ from 16 to 1 $ Tata Wlartllaaa, Inahhii alesar la 7 Iliha CMrae llaad 
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Th« president of Human Development Centre MahbutHiHlaq (centre) presenting the release of South Asia Human 
Develepment Report, 1998, to former PM I.K. Qujral and Jaswant Sbigh 


G oing by current events, India seems set to be losing. 

The first time around, when AIADMK leader and BJP 
ally Jayalalitha threw a tantrum, Jaswant Singh was des¬ 
patched to placate her. The issue was that the BJP hadn’t 
been respectful enough of its ally's wishes. It was bad 
enough that the BJP had refused to apjwint Dr Subramani- 
am Swamy finance minister. But it had not even allowed 
the minister of state for finance, R.K. Kumar, to function 
unhampered (Kumar ordered the reshufQe of officials of 
the income tax department, coincidentally when income 
tax queries about Jayalalitha's tax returns began to be 
asked. His orders were not accommodated). 

Kumar was ordered to quit but Jayalalitha now began 
picking fights with the BJP on the grounds that the BJP 
was not sufficiently deferential towards a party which was 
actually shoring it up in Delhi. 

Because of his friendship with Jayalalitha from the days 
he used to sit in the Rajya Sabha, Jaswant Sihgh went to 
Madras to do some crisis management. He told her plainly 
that if she wished to stay out of the government she was 
welcome to; but she must remember that in that case the 
BJP would not be able to form the government. 

Jayalalitha had two grouses: that she didn’t seem to be 
able to communicate with the BJP; and that Atal Behari 


Vajpayee wouldn’t talk to her directly. 

If that is all, said Jaswant Singh in his deep baritone, I 
will gel him to talk to you right now. And he telephoned 
Vajpayee in Delhi who spoke to Jayalalitha and the first cri¬ 
sis managed to resolve itself. What promises were 
exchanged? Clearly, this is now a matter of dispute. But 
Singh says no assurances were given on any dismissal. 

It is one thing for two leaders to talk things over and pre¬ 
tend a crisis doesn’t exist. However, it i.s a real and living 
thing at the ground level between workers of the two 
groups. Therefore, when BJP cadres began burning 
Jayalalitha’s effigies and shouting slogans against her, the 
tension got too difficult to handle. 

Jayalalitha’s compulsions are clear: she is currently at 
the zenith of her popularity — she can only come down. 
She would like the Kaninanidhi government dismissed 
and see herself installed at the Centre any which way — 
because that is the only way she can handle the queries 
about the deals in the past, when she was chief minister. 

But there is a legally-elected government in Tamil 
Nadu, which cannot possibly be dismissed — quite apart 
from the fact that the Tamil Nadu chief minister is a perso¬ 
nal friend of the Prime Minister’s. 
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Jaswant Singb isp^te and courteous. 
But he’s up p^^ver either 

• Hewasop;poMlt0:«teB|P’stie4ipwid!^^ 
in MahvttltoAiiilie^ not hesitate to ^ Mg 


objectioiw to^ m at a party fonun, though he knew ha 
would be (Wtnnmbcaced; v 




otwmoreaogiy.sadamibelrapi^ttuttS^—fortoe’ 
BJP had given its woidmcqiirttotdttohBOSt»ouM 
to the Masjid aito as deputy ieadertrfMa party in the Lok 
Sabha,hhadiiillentoSittgh’alMtoi«aartied»HitoMM 
behalf of his ptuiy. At h wnly eotinettce. oh then^ toe 
Masjid toll, he anaoaoceid tort he ditoi’t.want toconlittiie 
in politics any more. The debate axtooued till kite into toe 
night and lesMved ita^becat»el.K. Advani quit his post 
as leader of toe Opposition and hto) Singh there was no 
need for him to dose. 

• In the ntn-tqp to toe 13^y government, faswant Singh 

announced tort if die BIP was brought to power, it would 
be supptNMvettf ffiiiliBationalcoipoiatio^ The 
Americrtts, whohead his qieedi rt the Indo^US joint 
busing council, htulied it so did some bdians 

because it showed tite^ was not as xenophobic as it 
claimed to be. Singh’s prt^ criticised him for his 
strtements. BmbedOf^y wmkedtoprogecttbeBIPas 
a forward'lotddng paitytCi^rttotof cacr^ 

diverse tuitions. This is piubabiy Why he was appdnted 
finance minister in toe IS^goverttmert. 

• As deputy chamnan of tittFlamtiiq{Co^ 

S ingh started woifc the day he took over. He has thrown 
out the draft I'Bnth Han put togetoer by the previous 
government; andbeM»pitp<^iblu^ntforaiadic8l 
reforairtidrestniQhiiingof theJ^umiii^ Commission 
which is awaitktg todOttiflrt’s etertao^ 


liTTTTT fin'H' 


MiMiRntttafftittiiMiMittuk 

ikmMiijMMtifllitiSiM 



When the Babri Maijid was demolished, there was no one 
more angry, sad end betrayed than Singh—for the BJP 
had given He word in court that no harm would come to the 
Ma^M 

The BJP says Jayalalitha wants the govenimcnt to stop 
investigating the cases of economic misconduct — viola¬ 
tion of FERA, the income tax ca.ses, the Havala transfers 
and assets disproportionate to income cases against licr 
dropped. Jaswanl Singh says it is ab.surd even to think 
about this. The government is there to carry out a task. It 
will do so, no matter who is involved. 

At the time of writing, Alal Bchari Vajpayee had des¬ 
patched Jaswant Singh to Madras again to talk to Jayalali¬ 
tha. Singh seemed to be in no hurry to leave. Meanwhile. 
Jayalalitha had told her party that keeping the BJP govern¬ 
ment afloat indefinitely could not be her problem if the 
BJP had so little regard for her. 

A standoff? It seems that not even Jaswant Singh, by 
now the most important trouble-shooter in the govern¬ 
ment, will be able to save the situation this time. 

It is possible that the BJP government will survive even 
if Jayalalitha doesn't support it. However, it is not yet clear 
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where it is going to get the balance of the MPs it needs from. 

It is clear what it does need: it needs the skills of Bhairon 
Singh Shekhawat. Jaswant Singh's teacher. And of course 
Singh’s own resourcefulness. 

I n his political career so far, Singh has been courtly and 
always correct. He has never sought individuals out to 
attack but, on issues of principle, hasn’t fought shy of criti¬ 
cising them either. During V.P, Singh’s regime, when 
home minister Mufti Mohammad Sayeed’s daughter was 
kidnapped by militants in Srinagar, and the government 



Prtya Raqfan Dat Munshl (above) dalmed he had the 
papers te prove that Singh was guilty in the land tc^ 
toM Mends in confidence that tt was Sha^ 
had given him the documents and had urged him to raise 
the matter as a way to discredit the UP 




Jaswant Singh: fte finEtcetnih^^; 
in the BJP govemn^nt of 

minister than laawaot S^Agh. Hcfhnew the govenua^^;; 
wasn't going to list hmg, 

(iepressum over iH*. 


• Moreover.Sin^iudoofonnaltiBinmginectmoa^/ 
so no one really thooghi he wouU be the one a(i{iOiated to 
the job, even thragK U was Jaswant Singh whohain^ ^ 
spe^ng on all economic issues in die L«k SaUia on Ae 
BJP's behalf, inclttditig the He himself woidd' , 
have pieferted the def»Kx poitft^, a sobjecthe 
undersUmds and has lived 


• On the evetung Ids name was announced the Sin|^ 
household was cast in gloom. Not oidy was the 
government going to be shofdived he w^gtwma jub thot 
would take a heroic i^oit on Ids p«ut. the , 

pow«-~^p(dicemengustdingAeh0iuwan(iaRJ^^ 


OIIW u«r iflRiuww, woa ^ 

'Tb^ [the pohceli^d^ends^ yAbhaddmiietdtnei^- ;; 
us, to theh om outsiile. I can’t imagine sudi 

radenes8.Wc*veAevwl^secuntyl9thelK;useiB0ttf . 
Kves.T don’t Ute it," she iddimiiAffiutiiwbfy^ C 

Sin^ just listened with redgoatiott. 

• Biitdes|Hteallil^foriheI3day$tbathewa»bpt^,. 
bedidnotdeny toBi(stMns5t«dhrtf^helndi^^ ^ 

somefilesondodg^financhddedhigaofstNiiiehwd^ 
houses. . , ■' ^ 


would be andstdEe. 


'iv: ■■ 


swpi ini m iiinpilipni wfnpppw^fv 




iKilii WiidilL peiAii Wi- 
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*11116 exercised and 


neerD^^ 
have toe 


sueeess^tbe 




TTie grill—and how Jaswant Singh responded to it 


Barely had Jaswant Singh reached the US, that the Indian side dicidetl 
needed to hold a press conference and get huUa 's point of view on the 
across. ' ’ 

How he deedt with the Western press — which is a great deal more ^iggresaM,^ 
than the Indian press and was in a belligerent mood—provides a good i^ght into', 
his velvet-and-steel working style. 

Hereisasamplerfromthepresscopference, / i,;- 


TED MORELLO, PRESIDENT, UN CORRESPONDENTS ASSOCIATION 
AND CORRESPONDENT, FAR EASTERN ECONOMIC REVIEW 


6: 111* fl«*lMntoyoii haw* mad* (In «iwiM«|MrMittalBiiiMt) an Ml MW and, iMMi^ " 
what aartkidaifir Mgsarad thia teal? 

A: For those who have not heard it. I paraphrase accurately what you have a<'l.ially said: 
why did you test now? Because the five points I enumerated are not new India’s deci-* 
Sion to conduct nuclear tests was a step taken in national interest in resporsetottm saetd;^. >; 
ty scenario created by these inter-related developments. Also by the teviety confcnHl^ 
cftheCTBTin 1999, which shouldhave made it so much moredifficultforlndlalDtNtaC' ■ 
else that option any time later. We exercised and conducted this test now becaitte t^:: 
have two nuclear weapons neighbours. We had hoped for the success of thedN^VtO*!; X 
ment process, but when that failed we did whaf was the minimum necessary in our wi>^' - 
me national interest. Thank you. Sir. 


MOHAMMAD ABDUL MUNIM, MINARET 


Qs i cmi mtdarstoiid Ihn Inpoftanea «r nuchm iMapoML Butiha paathUtoiy 

«hwwlhaihidl>haaiiaadthepdlil>iytnhi**kPiiltial*amidlrtwwil»irtijiil(|B.. 

«iMw«iid*laohith*lllaldh*a.A | wrttirowliwl^i9e*Bt<l*l*w*iibh*mWm*Ji^^^ 

V aip * y<alh*l"ta*hmm*blgl>omh”amilhid*Tfa n ifh*di y a lticlw iia,twiAiiMi*eiiipj*- 

iacin iMlrih^ Mr Adimni, who b moal iwtribaWy Ihu aiiee*H*r to Mm 

IwyeotaaMlhat^^wcMitalM p ioamii^twIhm MWh i rt ftdibtaoMAMdeddHiili^ 

and'^Mom nMhany eHy hi Paldslm'^ Wmddjmtt iw1h*mici*mM^fwdMhiii^^ 

ii(Cbranhhitan*|ghhourintcounliy? 

As Thank you. Sir. Let me just compress. Will India ex^se its capa^ty^or Whij^;mt;; 
coiouifhlly described as •"breaking neighbours"? Ilie answer is Na Wp 
ventionlst? The answer is No. You had referred to oertmn stateincnb 
Council of Ministers in the central government of India.' The 
home ndnister was "pco-active” not "pre-emptive”. Tyto very 
different meanii^, and the Union hone minbimhm subse4tie^;;i^pj||' 

, 'We.ape'yictims'and have been victims in the past of ad midy daei^eelifra 
- it is the couriby’s right th exeieim a|HV>-aetive pollcyi tukd'li 

ddei iKd 01^ in any deifp)ee,'in any sense, a 
,' eiice.in a nelg^|ibour’B affUrs, or a pplidy.of. as I havelxieQ 

mld^ltotxiiegodcally.as hmibcm^bditel^ai^ 

‘ .u'.vA,,-... 


• 'I 'riTi I 
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If and when the BJPM go vernmml 
fMa, K’H be Sonia Qandhl, as tha leadar 
artha Mtfsit OiHK>sKlan pai^ 
who will boar the responsibility far 
sttbseqnantevents 

negotiated with the kidnappers to 
secure her release, it was Jaswant Singh 
who made the most lucid speech and cri¬ 
ticised the govemmen! for the action. 
"Rubaiyya is like our daughter. But the 
home minister must think of the country 
before himself," he said in the Lok 
Sabha. 

And no party, not even the Left, objec¬ 
ted to the Rs 10()-crore budgetary alloca¬ 
tion made by Manmohan Singh as finan¬ 
ce minister for the Rajiv Gandhi Founda- , 
tion. It was Jaswant Singh who got up in 
the Lok Sabha and, while commiserat¬ 
ing with the widow of Rajiv Gandhi, 
pointed out that the gesture would have 
been more graceful if it had come from 
the Congress party rather than from the 
finance minister. Sonia Gandhi herself 
turned down the allocation. 

Despite all this, Singh’s innate belief 
in ‘decent’ politics seems to have paid 
off. There is really no one in the I.ok 
Sabha who will say that they consider 
jaswant Singh an enemy. There arc 
many who may find his accent just a lit¬ 
tle bit cultivated. There are probably 
several who groan silently when he gels 
up to speak — because he takes so long 
to get to the point. But most MPs believe 
Singh is a straight person — and everyo¬ 
ne is allowed some idiosyncracics. 

It was, therefore, a shock to many 
when newspaper reports began appear¬ 
ing with photographs of documents 


When Manmohan Singh 
made a Rs 100-crore 
budgetary allocation for 
the RGF, it was Singh 
who, while 
commiserating with 
Rajiv’s widow, pointed 
out that the gesture 
should have come from 
the Congress party 
rather than from the 
finance minister. Sonia 
Gandhi herself turned 
down the allocation 











niMibiM that 


MtbeherpreUein 
if the BJP had so 
little ncani for her. 


efHbdraivs support, 


sunivet 


• leader and BJP ally Jiqraf^ttlu threw a tantrum nr(»nptly after ' 

pdls.’^hractthcBJPhadn’tbecnrespectftolenoughofitsally’sw^ 


- — —- arfewiHij av w outlie rild[UI|{CIllcm IuIQ||WBSBI1C||4 - 

The reason: he had been ftiends wifli Jayalalitha from the days he used to sit in the f 

SaMia. In Madra^ he told her pl^ytto if she wished to stay out of the gnver ^ri^r «l y !!%'•■ 
welcwne to; but in that oage» die 3JP would not be able to fom the gove mmenf a* ' 

• layidalitha at that ^ informed Jaswant that she had two grouses: one, dw wasn’t bang 

we tdconunnok^wi^ the BJP; and, two, Atal Behari Vajpayee wouldn’t talk to her 
directly. Jaswant inune^ately telephoned Vajpayee in Delhi and put him through to 

Jayalalitha. The orisis seemed resolved. 

• Jayalalitha then wanted the Karunanidhi government dismissed and .see herself installed at 
the Centre. But there was a legally-elected government in Tamil Nadu, one which could not 
possibly be dismissed. It was another matter that the Tamil Nadu CM is a personal friend of 
Vajpayee. 

• The BJP today says that Jayalalitha wants the government to stop investigating the cases 
of economic misconduct against her. These include; violation of FERA, the income tax 
cases, the Havala transfers, assets disproportionate to income, etc. Jaswant Singh says it is 
absurd even to think about this. 

• Vajpayee has asked Jaswant to go to Madras to talk to Jayalalitha—yet again. Singh 

seems to be in no huny to leave. ^ 

• MeanwWlc, Jayalalidta has informed her party members that keeping the B JPgovaraaart 
afloat indefinitely could not be hw problem if the BJP had so little regard for her. 

• In case JayaWitha withdraws siq)port. will it be possible for the BJP government to 
survive? MostprobaWy not. 

f Anditseemstftat not even Jaswant Singh, by now the most important trouble-shootw hr 
vine govenuBott, Will be able to save the situation this time. 


about a land scam in which Singh was alleged to be 
involved. 

The reports were painfully detailed. Newspapers claim¬ 
ed they had documented evidence that Jaswant Singh, who 
had been given land by Gaj Singh, the scion of the royal 
fanuly of Jodhpur, had transferred part of if to one Suguna ” 
Kuman, a family friend. The land was, apparently, in 
excess of what you could legally hold and had been parcell¬ 
ed out. But it was still in Singh's family's possession. The 
newspaper alleged that what had actually taken place was 


a betiGmi transaction , a common ploy used by feudal 
landlords to circumvent the Land Ceilings Act: i.e., 'give' 
away excess land to family retainers who were mere pro¬ 
xies. Suguna Kumari was said to be a maid in the Singh 
household. 

Singh wrote letters to the newspapers which wrote the 
reports, explaining that Suguna Kumari was a childhood 
friend of his wife s, and that the land had been gifted to her. 
But how many people read letters? 
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Sbi^’t iiNMt* MM in‘docent’polltict taams to have paM off. Thera Is mrily no oiw In Um Lok SaMa who will My 

that they consider Jaswant Singh an enemy 


Finally, he called a press conference and laid the whole 
issue to rest. Bui there was more trouble ahead. Congress 
MP Priya Ranjan Das Munshi called a pre.ss conference as 
well, and announced he was giving notice to raise the mat¬ 
ter in Parliament. 

Das Munshi claimed he had the papers to prove that 
Singh was guilty. He told friends in confidence that it was 
his leader, Sharad Pawar, who had given him the d(Ku- 
menls and had urged him to raise the matter as a way to dis¬ 
credit the BJP. 

However, it was never raised. Das Munshi said he chang¬ 
ed his mind after Singh called on him. A certain business 
hou.se was said to be deeply disappointed. Singh won that 
round. 

W hat happens now?TTie Vajpayee government is recon¬ 
ciled to the fact that as and when Jayalalitha with¬ 
draws support to their government, they will drive to 
Rashtrapati Bhavan and inform the President of India that 
they are in a minority, and that it would be the responsibili¬ 
ty of the Opposition to get a vote of no-confidence passed 
in the House. 

As the principal protagonist after this move will be the 
Congress, it is Sonia Gandhi who will have the responsibi¬ 
lity for subsequent events. Will this government survive 
till November? It is hard to say, because Laioo Prasad 
Yadav and Mulayam Singh Yadav would like to move a 
vote-of-confidence on the day Jayalalitha withdraws sup¬ 


port, because they know the BJP governnicni would beco¬ 
me a minority government. 

Reining in Laioo and Mulayam is not an easy job. But 
Sonia Gandhi’s instincts tell her to wail. Either way, the 
clock will start telling the BJP it is living on borrowed lime 


When Mufti Mohammad Sayeed’s 
daughter was kidnapped by militants 
in Srinagar and the government 
negotiated with the kidnappers to 
secure her release, Jaswant Singh 
said: "Rubaiyya is like our daughter. 
But the home minister must think of 
the country before himself" 


very soon. Prime Minister Atal Behari Vajpayee must 
reshuffle the government now to tell the country he’s .still 
in charge and seek the collective wisdom of his colleagues. 
P.V. Narasimha Rao ran a minority government on the 
strength of a complicated life-suppt)rt system for nearly 
two years. There are enough people to help Vajpayee: if 
only he would look hard enough. • 

S—mmSkohl/WmMhlngtonmHlNmw YofkmdMM 
PhmdMm/HmwDmlhi 
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Will AIADMK chief 
Jayalalitha topple the 
BJP government? 



I n the last 1(X) days of the BJP 
government, perhaps no other 
politician has held so many press 
conferences as Jayalalitha. The 
AIADMK chief seems to be enjoy¬ 
ing all the attention she is getting from 
the media. Jayalalitha is leaving no 
stone unturned to attack the DMK 
government in Tamil Nadu and the BJP 
government at the Centre. And to ensure 
that everything goes according to her 
plans, she is personally coor¬ 
dinating her press conferences and fax¬ 
ing statements to newspaper offices all 
over the country. 

The media too is liking every bit of it. 
Nowadays, Jayalalitha’s press conferen¬ 
ces are ^ packed with journos where 
she taunts and spits venom at the BJP 
and DMK governments. Recently, she 
accused the BJP of deliberately trying to 
split the AIADMK, creating a rift bet¬ 
ween the AIADMK and its allies and of 
hobnobbing with the DMK to reach "a 
secret understanding". 

No wonder, when she saw Union 
home minister L.K. Advani stating in an 
interview on Home TV that the BJP 
would not buckle under the AIADMK 
pressure and misuse the Article 356 to 
dismiss the M. Karunanidhi govern¬ 
ment, Jayalalitha blew her fuse. She 
immediately started working furiously 
on her personal computer and within 
hours drafted a statement and faxed it to 
the media. 

On the next day, Jayalalitha made a 
scathing attack on the BJP leadership for 
not dismissing the DMK government. 
But more was to come a few days later, 
when she conveyed to Prime Minister 
A.B. Vajpayee that she would not be 
able to attend the coordination commit¬ 
tee meeting of the BJP and its allies at 
New Delhi before the crucial second leg 
of the Budget session. 

Later, insisting that there was a pre¬ 
election understanding between the two 
parties on dismissing the DMK govern¬ 
ment, Jayalalitha said: "It is very unfortu¬ 
nate that the BJP leadership is suffering 
from 'selective amnesia* on this issue." 
And in a most vicious attack on Advani, 
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she said: "It is painful that we have a per¬ 
son such as Mr Advani, who is not inter¬ 
ested in national security, as our home 
minister." 

According to Jayalalitha, both Vaj¬ 
payee and Advani had promised to the 
people of Tamil Nadu that the DMK 
government would be dismissed. But 
when she asked them to do so, they deni¬ 
ed having ever made such a promise. 

J ayalalitha couldn't take this and nor 
could her MPs. A few days back, Par¬ 
liament witnessed a curious sight when 
AIADMK MPs walked out of both the 
Houses to protest against the Centre’s 
failure to dismiss chief minister M. 
Karunanidhi-led DMK government in 
Tamil Nadu. Said AIADMK leader and 
Union minister for personnel and public 
grievances R. Janardhanam: "We will 
settle for nothing less than the ouster ot 
the Karunanidhi government. Now we 
suspect there is some clandestine under¬ 
standing between the BJP and the 
DMK." 



V. Gopalasamy: Jayalalitha 
suspects he might go with the BJP 

Another supporter of Jayalalitha told 
Sunday: "Amma had a.sked for the dis¬ 
missal of DMK government on 9 


March, now more than 100 days later 

A.B. Vajpayee and L.K. Advani: Jayalalitha says that they have gone back on their promise 


nothing has moved. Compare this to 
1990, when Karunanidhi government 
was dismissed after Amma Just mention¬ 
ed it to Rajiv Gandhi who pul pressure 
on the then Prime Minister, Chandra 
Shekhar, and got the job done within a 
week." 

Jayalalitha suspects that the BJP is try¬ 
ing to break up her alliance of 27 MPs. 
She feels that MDMK leader V. Gopala¬ 
samy has switched his loyalty to the 
BJP. Gopalasamy (who hates Karunani¬ 
dhi as much as Jayalalitha for throwing 
him out of the DMK a few years back) is 
now showing a change in his attitude 
towards the DMK supremo. For instan¬ 
ce, in a public meeting at Vellore, 
Gopalasamy said, "The DMK govern¬ 
ment should be removed by mobilising 
the peoples power and not by invoking 
Article 356." 

The change in Gopalasamy has anger¬ 
ed Jayalalitha. Immediately after she 
came to know about his statements, she 
asked him, "If you are really opposed to 
Article 356, would your party boycott 
the Assembly elections if we eventually 
manage to get the DMK government dis- 
missed?" And her suspicion became 
even stronger when a Tamil magazine 
recently wrote that the DMK strong¬ 
man. Mursoli Maran, had met Gopalasa¬ 
my a couple of times in Delhi and that 
the latter may soon rejoin the parent 
party. 

A visibly angry Jayalalitha decided to 
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hil back at ihc BJP. AUcr accusing Ihc 
BJP leadership of ’’seleclive amnesia", 
three days later, she cancelled her plan 
to attend the coordination committee 
meeting of the BJP and its allies in the 
capital on "health grounds" Jayalalitha 
faxed a message to the PMO saying she 
wouldn't be able to attend the meeting 
as she had been advised rest by her doc- 
toi s. Coming only a week before the cru¬ 
cial second half of the Budget session, 
this pm a question mark over the very 
survival of the BJP government. 

Subsequently, to pievent the BJP 
from p(3aching in her territory. 
Jayalalitha recalled all her MPs to 
Madi as and kept a close w atch on them. 
With Dr Kaiudoss of PMK (who has five 
MPs) and single paily MPs like Union 
minister of petroleum Va/hapadi Rama- 
murlhy and Subramanian Swamy sup¬ 
porting her, Jayalalitha has 24 MPs with 


her out of the original 27. The three 
MDMK MPs, including V.Gopalasami. 
are expected to side with the BJP. 
However, despite Jayalalitha’s disen¬ 
chantment with the BJP, it is doubtful if 
she would lake the ultimate step and 
withdraw suppoillo bring down the BJP- 
Icd government at the Centre. 

W ill Jayalalitha topple the govern¬ 
ment? Is she preparing to back the 
Congress? Jayalalitha has to first make 
up with Sonia Oandhi, Because only a 
few month back, Jayalalitha had abused 
Sonia by describing her as a mere ‘house¬ 
wife’ and that she would be a political 
disaster. Subsequently, at a public mee¬ 
ting, Jayalalitha had even asked: "Can 
you imagine an Indian ever becoming 
Prime Minister of Italy?" 

All this might have disturbed Sonia. 
But then in politics everything is possi¬ 


ble. According to the grapevine in 
Madras, Jayalalitha is supposed to have 
exchanged pleasantries with Sonia Gan¬ 
dhi over telephone. Moreover, both Sub¬ 
ramanian Swamy and Mani Shankar 
Aiyar arc also said to be working overti¬ 
me to influence Sonia Gandhi to have a 
tie-up with Jayalalitha. 

But Jayalalitha is not in a hurry. 
According to sources, Jayalalitha is sup¬ 
posed to have told Swamy that she will 
not be interested in toppling the BJP 
government unless Sonia Gandhi steps 
in and makes a bid to form the next 
government at the Centre. But this did 
not prevent Swamy from declaring at his 
latest press conference: "The BJP 
government could be brought down 
only if the AIADMK withdraws sup¬ 
port. The formation of a new seculas 
front is drawing close to success." 

But for all Swamy*s hype, political 
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ACTS OF OMISSION AND COMMISSIQN 
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Why Jayalalitha wants the BMK government dismissed 


Jayalalitha \s desperation to get the DMK regime 
dismissed now borders on hysteria. She knows that the law 
is fast catching up on her despite her many attempts to stall 
the Judicial process against her and Sasikala. The Special 
Court set up to investigate cases against Jayalalitha are 
looking into the following cases: 

COLOUR TV SCARA: In 1995, Jayalalitha allegedly received Rs 
8.53 crore as kickback from several TV manufacturing companies for 
the purchase of45,302 colour TV sets for village community centres. 
TANS LAND CASE: She misused her official position as chief 
minister to acquire government land in 1992 for Jaya Publications— 
of which she was a partner—causing a loss of Rs 3,5 1 crore to the 
state. 

PLEASANT STAY HOTEL CASE: Misused her authority to grant 
exemption from Hill Area Development rules to the private hotel in 
Kodaikanal in 1994. 

MEENA ADVERTISERS CASE: She waived Rs 2 crore rights fee 
due to the government from Meena Advertising Agency, sole agents 
for the 1995 SAP games. 

COAL IMPORT ChSf: She caused a loss of Rs 6.5 crore to the 
state in a 1993 deal for the import of Rs 20 lakh tonnes of coal for 
Tamil Nadu State Electricity Board. 

MSPROPORTIONATE WEALTH CASE: She has allegedly 
acquired over 100 propemes besides jewellery and other assets worth 
over Rs 66 crore. 

GRANITE QUARRY LEASE: She allegedly pocketed Rs 39crore 
for granting quarry licenses to private patties. 

TIDCO DISINVESTMENT CASE: She allegedly favoured alocal 
industrialist, causing a loss of Rs 28.29 crore to the state exchequer. 



Out 01 these eight cases filed against Jayalalitha, the Special Court .. 
has framedcharges in three—Pleasant Stay Hotel case, the . V 
Disproportioflate Weafih case and Colour TV scam. And on4 June, the/ 
Special Court ordered that movable properties worth Rs tt.59 cnire . 

belongingtoJa^ialithaandherfrjendsbeattached.Thoui^ / 
Jayalalitha was able to obtain a stay on the atta^ment order issued by ' 
the Special Court, she tsangiy thatthe BJPgovemmenthffii^ 
nothingtosortoutberproblems. Moreover, fiwh^h^itlngtdaB 
these cases in the media have portrayed her as‘one of the most 
corrupt poiifidans in the countiy. And her biggest fear is that ttfiris 
impression allowed to linger, she may be convi^ wMch iMt di^ 
her from contesting elecdons. So it is a question of her poilfical 
survival for which she has togetthe 8JP todisfniss tte CNUK 
government. Also, she has to win the next elei^s teget respite from 
these cases. But the odds are heavily stacked against Jayatriittia asfiie 
BJP government is unlikely to dismiss the M.Karunanidhi regime. • 


observers feel, it would be politically sui¬ 
cidal for Jayalalitha to quit the BJP 
front. She know.s that it would be diffi¬ 
cult for any Opj^osition grouping that 
include the I^ft to agree to Jayalalitha’s 
demand — the disnii.ssal of the DMK 
government. 

Meanwhile, the BJP state unit is also 
very upset with Jayalalitha. Perhaps, the 
local BJP leaders are yet to accept 
Jayalalitha* s imperious style of function¬ 
ing. She deliberately refuses to deal with 
the local jjnit. But the local leaders 
don’t approve this. "We are tired of pam¬ 
pering her. She is largely responsible for 
giving the BJP government a bad image. 
Even if we dump her the TINA (There Is 
No Alternative) factor will work in our 
favour," said a senior state BJP leader. 

But it is not the state BJP leadership 
alone, even the general people arc gett¬ 
ing fed up of her tantrums. In fact, the 
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manner in which she has been brow¬ 
beating the Vajpayee government has 
alienated a large .section of the middle 
class that voted for the BJP despite her 
political track record. This is proving 
costly for the BJP. Further, Jayalalitha’s 
constant pressure on the BJP govern¬ 
ment to dismiss the DMK government 
in Tamil Nadu has also consolidated 
public opinion in favour of Karunanidhi. 

So as of now, it’s clear that Jayalalitha 
has failed to inherit MGR’s manoeuvr - 
mg .skills in politics. She has gone about 
her political ventures with crude open¬ 
ness and has only proved to be an embar¬ 
rassing liability for her political part¬ 
ners. Time and age have not made 
Jayalalitha wiser. And even today, for 
Jayalalitha, sclf-pre.servation and the 
protection of her friend Sasikala are the 
only goals of her f>plitical game plan. • 
BrmmdhmrPIIM/Mmdmm 
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RAJIV SHUKLA 


The new equation 


The alliance between Mulayam and Laloo may he a force to reckon with 



Those who undci- 
cstirnate the new 
equation between 
Mulayam Singh 
Yatlav and Laloo 
Prasad Yadav may 
be proved wrong 
in the near future 
as the combine 
may emerge as a 
force to reckon with m north India. It 
seems to be a most formidable combina¬ 
tion in vote-bank politics as UP and 
Bihar constitute more than i>ne-tourth of 
the l.ok Sabha. In today's polities of 
caste, creed and religion the National 
DenuKTatic Front will turn out to be a 
gainer, fhosc wlio are dismissing it as 
merely ‘joining hands of two Yadavs' 
are mistaken. 

It was a hnlliant move by Mulayam 
Singh, who, so far, was unnecessarily 
fighting Lal(x> in Bihar just because of 
Pappu Yadav. Both fielded candidates 
against each other m Lok Sabha and 
Assembly elections. It they would not 
have got the votes divided, they would 
have won more seats in both the states. 

It is not only Yadav voles which the 
new front will consolidate. Muslims 
will also go with it. While Mulayam has 
got countrywide support among 
Muslims, Laloo still has a Dalit vote- 
bank in Bihar, despite Ram Vila.s 
Paswan taking away the Dushadh voles. 

Meanwhile. Mulaym has brought 
Buta Singh into his fold. He belongs to 
the lowest clan among the Harijans. His 
induction will help Mulayam counter 
Mayawati and launch his party in 
Rajasthan, forming a combination of 
Hanjans, Jats, Yadavs and Muslims. 

There may l>e an interesting develop¬ 
ment in Bihar, A number of Samata Par¬ 
ty MPs are up in arms against their 
leadership because they could not get 
ministerial berths. Four are already hob¬ 
nobbing with Laltx). There are .some 
more who are fed up with the Samata but 
do not want to join LaUxi's party. They 
may now join Mulayam’s party in Bihar 
and become pan of the new front. 
People like Har Kishore Singh and 


Abdul Galur may think on these lines. 

In UP. Mulayam is working on the for¬ 
ward castes through Amar Singh who 
was instrumental in bringing Laloo and 
Mulayam together. The Samajwadi Par¬ 
ty succeeded in getting Thakur votes in 
many constituencies in the last election 
and has got 20 Thakur ML As and five 
MPs. Amar Singh is now trying to bring 
in Shankarsinh Vaghela from Gujarat. 

It seems there will be a Congress-led 


slot at Race Course Road than at the 
secretariat in Lucknow. He behaved cau¬ 
tiously as defence minister and did not 
face any allegations except misusing air¬ 
force helicopters and planes for polilical 
visits. When he was allocated the portfo¬ 
lio, he was ridiculed in media and politi¬ 
cal circles tor being handicapped in 
F.nglish, but now people are realising 
that he was a better defence minister 
than Rnglish-speaking George 










It is not only Yadav votes which the new front wiii 
consoiidate. White Muiayam (ieft) has got 
countrywide support among Musiims, Laioo stiii has 
a Daiit vote-bank in Bihar 


government of non-BJP parties at the 
Centre during the term of the 12th Lok 
Sabha. Mulayam and Laloo have good 
relations with the Congress with which 
they had made poll alliances in Bihar 
and Maharashtra and in the Rajya Sabha 
elections. In the event of a non-BJP 
government they will be major gainers 
with about 40 MPs. 

Of late Mulayam has been taking 
more interest in national politics than 
state politics. He is aspiring for the top 


Fernandes. 

Mulayam was lough towards Paki¬ 
stan but did not create an atmosphere of 
confrontation. He sanctioned the maxi¬ 
mum amount to A.P.J. Abdul Kalam for 
nuclear programmes but did not announ¬ 
ce it at a precis conference. He enhanced 
defence preparations on the China bor¬ 
der without abusing China. He raised 
defence allocations in comparison to the 
recent Budget, but did not beat drums 
for it. • 
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Wolkmore, earn less 

The VHP’s Ayodhya artisans complain of poor wages 


T he Vishwa Hindu Panshad (VHP) 
is getting huge sums ni' money 
from its NR I donors for the con¬ 
struction of its proposed Ram temple at 
Ayodhya, but it is more than tight-fisted 
in paying the artisans it has employed. 
Craftsmen making prefabricated temple 
pillars at the VHP’ s workshop near Ayo¬ 
dhya complain that they are finding it 
hard to make ends meet witli the measly 
wages the VHP pays them. 

Contrary to the hype that the carving 
work has been speeded up since the BJP 
government came to power in Uttar 
Pradesh, the pace, in fact, has slackened. 
And this is because few artisans are pre¬ 
pared to stick to the job, given the niggar¬ 
dly pay. "Nobody likes to work for long, 
and the moment one gels an opportu¬ 
nity, one leaves," says a ‘culptor. This 
seriously hampers work till the new man 
gets his bearing. 

The wages range between Rs 90 and 
Rs 125 per day. "Perhaps rickshaw- 
pullers earn more than what we are 
paid," gnimbled another sculptor. "The 
monotonous nature of our work 
demands utmost precision, but under the 
circumstances, I wonder how many of 
us can really concentrate." 

Hira Mani is among the oldest sculp¬ 
tors in the VHP’s Ayodhya workshop 
and is therefore among the ’better’ paid 
ones. He gets Rs 110 per day, and has 
seen many of the lesser-paid ones leave 
within months or maybe a year. "Most 
of the sculptors come all the way from 
Rajasthan, leaving their families 
behind," he points out. "So it becomes 



difficult foi them to maintain two esta¬ 
blishments at Rs 90 or Rs 1(X) per day." 
Hira Mani comes from Mirzapur. 

Many of the artisans currently 
employed are already on the look out for 
better opportunities. Not long back there 
was a virtual exodus out of the VHP 
workshop. "Several of our colleagues 


religious fervour. "It is my devotion to 
Ram that has compelled me to continue 
working here. Otherwise, I would have 
left long ago," he says. Lakhi Ram avers 
that he derives a spiritual satisfaction 
working for the future temple. 

Given this high turnover among the 
VHP’s artisan force, the completion of 
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few artisans are 



went on leave, never to return because 
they managed to get better jobs," said 
another middle-aged sculptor who refus¬ 
ed to be named. 

The VHP, however, refuses to sec in 
the low wages any form of exploitation. 
"These artisans have not come here to 
earn a living; they have come here to 
serve Ram," says a functionary of the 
organisation. But such religious senti¬ 
ments might at best be the source of ins¬ 
piration for a few; it is hardly true of the 
majority of the artisans. 

Lakhi Ram, a young worker from 
Rajasthan, is among those driven by a 


the prefabricated parts may take longer 
than the usually long period for finish¬ 
ing such jobs. "It takes years to bring a 
single pillar to shape," says a craftsman^ 
and there are 212 such pillars to be 
fashioned. According to Anubhai Som- 
pura, the overseer at the workshop, it 
may lake ten years at the current rate just 
to have the pillars ready. 

When the temple will get built is any-. 
body’s guc.ss. What is clear, however, is 
that those who are working for it are 
being denied their real wages, ironical¬ 
ly, in the name of Ram. • 
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Fll^ of MLAs 

The Janata Dal loses strength in Bihar, but decides to fight on 



D espite a mass exodus from 
the party, the Janata Dal in 
Bihar remains undaunted 
and is gearing up for both a 
showdown as well as a 
comeback. In just over a month, 13 Dal 
MLAs have left the party and joined 
Laioo Prasad Yadav*s Rashtriya Janata 
Dal (RJD). But JD leaders are hopeful 
that they will still succeed in fighting 
back. 

After the first batch of eight legisla¬ 
tors crossed over to the RJD on 9 May, 
the former Speaker of the state Assem¬ 
bly, Gulam Sarwar, followed suit on 3 
June. Sarwar joined the RJD a day 
before Sharad Yadav, national president 
of the JD, was scheduled to arrive in 
Patna. Yadav was coming to assess the 
state of the party following defections 
by the state JD president. Ramai Ram, 
and the eight other MLAs. Sarwar had 
justified his action, saying, "A crisis in 
the form of Article 356 is likely to befall 
the state government. Thai’s why ! am 
joining the RJD. ” 

Two weeks later, on 20 June, the JD 
suffered another blow: two more MLAs, 
Parmeshwari Prasad Nirala and Ashok 
Singh, joined the RJD, leaving the JD 
badly depleted. With them, the total 
number of defectors rose to 12 and prepa¬ 
red the ground for a fomial division of 
the JD in Bihar. Before the defections, 
the JD had 29 members in the state 
Assembly. 

With the situation becoming graver 
by the week, the JD finally decided to 
fight back last fortnight. Led by the 
newly-nominated state JD president, 
Ramjivan Singh, and the senior vice- 
president, Pashupati Kumar Paras, a JD 
delegation met the Speaker, Dev Narain 
Yadav, demanding action against the 
deserters under the anti-defection law. 

In a counter-move, the defectors, led 
by Ramai Ram, also had an audience 
with the Speaker. Ram infonned him of 
his decision to finally quit the Janata 
Dal. For his part. Dev Narain Yadav 
sought a list of those who had left the par¬ 
ty and withheld decision till the names 
arrived. Ironically, the JD reminded the 


Speaker that, technically, he was a mem¬ 
ber of the party. But Yadav made it clear 
that as long as he was in the Speaker’s 
chair, he could ill afford to flaunt any par¬ 
ty allegiance. 

A t the moment, it appears that both 
the JD and the RJD arc preparing for 
a final show of strength. If the RJD has 
revived its district units whose functions 
had been suspended, and reinstated their 
presidents, the Janata Dal, too, isn’t lagg¬ 
ing far behind in initiating revamp 
measures. 

"The Janata Dal in Bihar will act as a 
third force," promised Ram Vilas 
Paswan, who was in Patna recently on a 
damage-control mission. And in an 
effort to boost the JD's flagging morale, 
the party’s senior vice-president, Pashu¬ 
pati Kumar Paras, informed Sunday 


that a Vikas Rath will start louring the 
stale from 9 August. The journey, to be 
flagged off from Bettiah, is aimed at 
bringing anti-BJP and anti-RJD forces 
together, says Paras. 

In fact, the parly is taking a long-term 
view' and has planned a series of pro¬ 
grammes later this year. Paswan told 
Sunday that a Samajik Ekta Rally will 
be held in November in which Dalits 
and Muslims were expected to take part 
in a big way. 

Meanwhile, the party is planning to 
take on the RJD in the stale Assembly 
and press for tlic disqualification of 
those who have defected. Interestingly, 
the state Assembly secretariat seems to 
know nothing of the cross-overs that 
have shaken the JD in Bibar! 

After the RJD was formed by Laioo 
Prasad Yadav, the JD was left with 29 
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MLAs, including sugarcane minister 
Raghavendra Pralap Singh. And after 
the recently-held by-elections, the num¬ 
ber rose to 30. This happened after 
Nawal Kishore Rai wrested the Pupri 
Assembly seal from the RJD. 

The signatures of the defecting 
MLAs have to be submitted to the Spea¬ 
ker. This is a stipulation of the anti- 




Both Janata Dal 
and the 
Rashtriya 
Janata Dal are 
preparing for a 
final show of 
strength in 
Bihar. While the 
RJD has revived 
its district 
units, the 
Janata Dal isn’t 
lagging behind 
in taking 
revamp 
measures 


defection law, which lays down that at 
least one-third of the members should 
sign up i n order to leave a party; any num¬ 
ber less than that invites disqualification 
from the House. 

Paras is optimistic that the JD will 
claim a number of scalps on the basis of 
the law. The former minister and JD 
legislator, Inder Singh Namdhari, had 
left the JD and joined the B JP. But he did 
not inform the Assembly secretariat 
about the switch. The other defectors loo 
have so far chosen not to keep the secreta¬ 
riat informed. And this confusion, Paras 
imagines, will go in Janata Dafs favour. 
But the JD*s hopes might be dashed if 
the defectors do manage to submit a list 
proving their one-third strength. 

As of now. the numbers’ game could 
end up either way. But the JD likes to 
believe that it will go their way. • 
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Clinton, Yeltsin and Bill Gates are summoned to 
appear before God. God says to them, "I m ^oinj> to 
de.stroy Earth in two days. Go hack to your people and 
tell them." 

• Clinton appears on US Television and says, "My 
fellow Americam, I have some ^ood news and .some 
had new.s. The i^ood news is, there IS a God. The had 
news is he's !>oinf> to destroy Earth in two days." 

• Yeltsin appears on Ru.ssian Television andsavs, "My 
fellow Russians, I have .some bad news and some worse 
news. 7 he bad news is there IS a God. The worse news 
is he's i^oinf> to destroy Earth in two days." 

• Gates appears on Microsoft closed-circuit 
television and tells his employees, "Microsoft 
employees, I have good news and better news. The good 
news is, God considers me a Very Important Person. 
The betternews is WE CAN FORGET ABOUT ALL 
THOSE BUGS IN WINDOWS98!!!" 
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claim 


W hen the world starts posting jokes about.^ 
you on the internet, you know you’ve 
arrived. And there are probably more jokes 
on Microsoft today than on all other com¬ 
munities —including Irish and Russian 
jokes — put together. The world, it seems, has finally 
caught on to Bill Gates. 

Yet, Microsoft not only dominates the desktop operat¬ 
ing systems market, it released its latest version — Win¬ 
dows 98 — last week with all the fanfare of a Hollywood 
movie. And as the millennium ends, there is perhaps no 
other product launch that excites so much interest in 
people the world over as Microsoft does. 

Why7 How did MS Windows come to occupy this domi- 


space—iipto 35 per cent of your disk npmtyM 
besaved 

FACT 


MICROSORSAYS 
WINDOWS 98 IS A BOLD NEW 
VERSION OF WINDOWS. BUT 
IS IT REALLY? 


Windows 98 is a new and vastly improved 
version of Windows 


A n> major overhaul of an operating system is usually 
accompanied by—at the nunimum—some new 
interfaces for application programirang (in technical 
jargon—“API system calls") and a few more things that the 
operating system can do at the core wbichit offers to programmers. 

The only new programming method in Win 98 (as compared to 
Win 95 with Internet Explorer 4.0) is a batch file editor. 
Otherwise, Win 98 is basically a “bug-fixed" version ttf Win 95 
withlE4.0. Few people know this, but after Win 95 was released, 
Microsoft kept sending in patches for fixing its bugs—3,000 of 
them! Anyone who has kept up with the bug'fixes already b» a . 
version of Win 98, ■ 


FACT 


win 98 us«8 let» residDfccs aisd mvct Imrd disk 


W in 95 used about 00 to 70 megidiytes of hard disk. 

Witt 98 toes 193 megabytes. You will need a bigger 
hard disk just to sw up. And wtule Microsoft 
claims that you can run Win98 with 16 MB erf'memory, they 
themsdves recomniend 32 MB, Bv(» at thm, much touted 
utilities like Digital Video will only run with 64 MB (which 
Mi 9 fo$(^ used in its own launch). 

If you were using an earlier version of the Pile System with 
Win^ws 95 (called FAT 16), you can expect (o save funund 14 
per cent of your didr space on a300 MB disk since Windows 5% 
automatically changes you to the newer vosion (FAT 32). 

If you are already using the new version (PAT 32) wtdk 
Windows 93, you will not see any saving in AatM.^sce. 

AlsorememberdtatconveitingiiPCNntteearii^fiiesystem 
(FAT 16)totlreliteroire(FAT32)tsaQoe^p(rocet«.a8ev: 
which you can’tdtange bati. And that Mknpscdi's 
Opeiaditg System, Windows Krd.Odomndtttccvntse dm 
version (FAT32)., , . . 

lliird partyutifito lOie Ftutition Magteof 
tw()-wnycon\'ersion,utdd[eMicri^’s^wayt^ . '. 
Window98. . ; . - .• 


WWdowsfdinfimtiirifitk^ 

ap p Hq rt t np Bfkntiy >' 


FACT 


B 
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nating position in the world market»And what\ at the nx)t 
of this peculiar contradiction that Miciosoti is today 
among the most reviled and yet, the most successful ol 
companies ^ 


T he key lies in the user There are three classes ol 
people who revere Microsoft Windov^s The Lom- 
puter illiterates or semi-literaies who lcH)k at Bill 
Gales’ great wealth (he’sjust been declared Forbes Kith 
est Man of the Year) and beheve that great wealth must 
come from a great product, the LCDs as they arc called or 
the Lowest Common Denominators, who use Windows 
largely lor ‘the gaming experience’ and have no greater 
use tor it, and lastly, Microsoft employees — some ot 



them together. However, thtrd*party utilities like ''Nuts and 
Bolts” do die job much better since they arc not freebies 


CLAIM 


Windows 98 is more reliable. 

FACT 

Conparadto win 9S, yat 


M icrosoft claimed rode hard lehability for Win 95 and 
tfien—at least 3,000 bugs were found mil 
subsequently Even after all the bugs are fued, the 
system is still given to cra^ng for no earthly reason With Wm 
98, the company is betto'prepared—and so should users he—to 
deal with Windows* unknown and often unknowable problems 
It therefore has a system file checker, an tnqtroved diagnostic 
utility called "Dr W^son", trouble-shooting "wizards' to help 
you find out what's wrong, a version conflict manager the list 
goes on ewSessly. Past expendtee howevd^ shows that even 
Microsoft cannot protect itself against itself. So, be warned. 

To be fidr to Nficrosoft, we will not talk of the comparative 
reliability of Unix with Windosvs. 


CLAIM 


Contrail • host of clMdronk perti^rals 
faKiu#nt yOor TV, Fax, stereo or VCR 


FACT 


'If 

I veO^t 


of^Indows, you Witt ^ 
yoorTV, VCR, Fax etc^ whidi will have 


dowRttiidows98te(kw«dttsMi. 


CLAIM 


, wok You egn 


subscribe to any number of channels on the Web 
and Acthe Desktop will download information 
from even when your PC is off — so that you can 
view it later at ease. You can also two phone-lines 
simultaneously to double your bandwidth to the 
Web. 


FACT 


Yes 


B ut as >ou start using this feature, you will notice your 
access to ihe Web becomes slower (as a lot of info 
begins clogging your PC) and your phone bill becomes 


higher 

Also, you will need those two phone lines an> way if you want 
to use multiple channels But—you tan only usetwophouc-lmcs 
if the server of your Internet Service Provider (VSNL in India) is 
running Microsoft Windtws NT Which means not in Indiatoday 


CLAIM 


More manageable using the Zero 
Administration Initiative 

FACT 


Ah unB, again 

P Cs running Win 95 or Win 98 are inherently less 

manageable, because users change a few options here and 
there, install some software or store data on the hard 
disk, since the file system is not secure and can be accessed by 
anyone 

The Zero Administration Kit stops usm from accessing files, 
installing software, changing configurahons, or doing anything 
elseontheirPCswithoutthepenruvnonoftbeAdministrator It 
means that even if you have a huge 2 gigabyte hard disk, your PC 
IS unusable except with the Administrator’s pennission— 
ba.sically converting it into a terminal which is not under yoiff 
control Thttunotwhatapertona/cornputermeans, 

If people redly wanted this feature, they would be buying 
NetwoiiCoi^iiiters, orUNIX teiminals. 
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Lbiuxitlii1ii|{lng about aqulotravoiutionhitlibniira^ 

''*rT .I ■■■ .. ■ .„. . iw,, 


ifflix (pronounce 
tlH'itucks)is a UKK^type 
ropoa^gsilfsiemeie^ 
two stwknis in li^siidd viiw ^ 


Wifliiikm. Hnmeit i^tme of 
dnMOB~lteTotvakls-~it is pan 


Freeware, Ttois, it is avaiiable free to 
everyone to <k> with it as they choose 
aai<»B he downh)adbd horn the hiet. 

. It is {ttth^ the most novel 
(^k^inent of its Idiid, especially in 
awmidfightlngoyerimeUectual 
propet^ rights, When Unux was pat 
on the Intemet and its sooice code 
math! iieely available, the ereatms let 
it be known that anyone is ftee to 
tn^ changes and imixovements on 
it The idea quidciy caught on and 
Linux today is the creation of liier^ly 
thousands of programmeis aU over the 
world. It is difficult toimagine 
many such products toat are the 
outcome of such wide and such an 
open collaboration. - 

There are no strings attached with using the product but one. It 
is available for fiee but companies and developers can charge 
money for its distributioa. Only; their version d' die distribution 
must contain the source code (that is, the internal programme 
should renuun opmi and avait^e to eveiyone). 

Also, unidee Windows whose uptime (the time for which it runs 
without crashing) is counted in days, Linux is known for its 
bullet-pioof reliability; and its performance in almost all respects 
is better than Wimtows NT or odter UNIX-like systems when 
running on Intel processors. 

Which is, pcriiaps, why over 48 pw cent (rf an the Web smers 
on the Internet are running linux t^y. That’s close to all die 
other operi^ syitoms put together, including Solaris, NT and 
Netware. If itisconnectingtodie Net, Linux is, by far, miles ahead. 

Hundreds of software developers are now writing fiee software 
for Linux nxMtrdten with bettor quality than cotnmetcial 
software. App&ttions range fitom teiettoffc and fina^ 
software to studard Office Autoffladon software. Li^ 
compuleruaenhdiewdierebiwviaUet^itiontoMkroM " 
programrmUte Word and ExcdL’niatisamydLStarOffice 4,0, 
fbrexanqde, htka woiri processor, spread-sheet, electronic iml^ 
aito pmeatufkiQrouBH^ 
Nmdoe>ttshiSiroi|)rnaittnUtoSttoOffi^ 


Howto 


LIVE 

WITHOUT 

WINDOWS 


canopehfttofU^ikoi^.- 
idac^eventfStatQil^JIsjiDt „ 
installed. 

EquaHyimpbifap^ljmiX 
haidwaiuro^fcneit^ive 
sutpikih^ low, LsH^Tt^nm.^w 
anym'ffiS-^qpsiem.ifint^ . 
petfoiMhiie^cttertqiemiii^ 
systenm nimqi OB 
pronmwois. Mme 
' abooMurthivdfsi^'iy^ 

If s a whole lim cuftat& Thb pride 
in sharing iotoUectud.’^roperty''. 
Software companies uwch w<^ 
dtoiie the moon fix their pnxhKSs oil 
other operating systems, eidier give 
them away fiee or for pt^ sums for 
tuniuBg on Untn. among 

btfia’s most popular mi^arines, fix 
muuiqde. hts been givmg oiX L^X 
CDs fiee for the last three years. 

Ikquestfim, dmist why . 

everyone use Lwux? 


isitsul^ to Britos hi 
ibsoftWoi 


Old 99.1nbtiimaittyoi|i 


dto Netu fiee <» Linux. Software 

^Ev«h 

supo'-compoteis have hem deveh^imuj|ttgiM^of Uau^ . - 
One of the main rmuoie wlqr end-users hsironottito 
thatUnux was shghtly ntorodftkutttoirxiattoBtht^Owm'1^. 
hascluuiged,lM>wever,withdifferent*diStn1>miMu'',imstof' 
which do a Gotnpleto sdf-instail wtft very iitrie infionaii^ 
teqmred fiom the user.‘D k Mi^ 1998 issue of iCtJImrtoauiams . 
a CD-R(M widi the "Redhat* Linux Disuibution, wirich kow 
such easy self-iostali Linux. 

QttoofMtcttxoft'simyorctmmsisdwWi^^ Mreducep 
die Total Cost of Owner^ (TCO). Butttcieaie lilddeBOM^'. 1 .. • < 
they don’t talk so loudly aboiiL You hi 7 lldndows .i^d^^/^> 
buy Micreafft Office tonutoajt TltoitHfter,yottjM^i^l,1|^^ 
licence" fmuccessingdtoSjeiverifyauamooBioetMt^^^^ v 
uetwpriL Hus, youpqrforahfienwft'Bli^^ 

licence* v'•^ ^ ^ 

Ifyoomacotpofi^ ‘ 

. , , . 

lkeDce"p«»’tigaifcABri«dpi(^a^ _ 

TmhM hiiiftinrn ttontWfl^tfitiii 

nee tf ^ 
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them at least — because they must believe or be damned. 

Then there is another, numerically smaller section, that 
hates Microsoft. These are the computer professionals, the 
academicians, researchers, software engineers and pro¬ 
grammers, who deal with the soul of Windows, not just its 
trimmings. 

Not surpnsingly, the Microsoft campaign is largely aim¬ 
ed towards that first class In IT (information technology) 
lingo, they arc classified inti.> two major market segments: 


The Corporate User 


• The SOHO segment — or tlic Small Office, Home Offi ■ 
ce users. 


Corporate users are Microsoft’ s major money-spinner^, 
A big company could be running anywhere between 20 to 
200 systems in its office. With regional offices, the num¬ 
ber could be much higher. In recent times, networking has 
become a major IT requirement, but essentially, corpora¬ 
tes have certain basic needs that do not change with lime. 

The> need (a) a Word Pr^essor (b) Spreadsheet (c) 
niecirome Mail and (d) a Presentation Manager. (Another 
new need that is catching on is Intranet — or a network 
local to the company.) 

These arc simple, long-term needs that once installed, 
should last till at least a niiror software revolulion dex'sn’t 
change the very nature of (heir programmes — such as a 
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• For mom kiformatlon on Linux, try 
lillp|y/liifww.nnux.or^ 

iniliSoQ~withoi:tf aiqr'a^ 
coBt^ The only Aing 3 that 
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method for making them work much faster while occupy¬ 
ing much less space. 

That hasn’t really happened, and yet. the corporate sec¬ 
tor upgrades its systems almost every year, spending more 
and more on its IT needs. 

So what are they .spending on? 


M icrosoft has the answer. Remember the lime when 
computers were supposed to cut the cost of opera¬ 
tions? Today, IT has become a major investment 
cost in itself. Reason: Microsoft’s amazing bit of ingenuity 
called "New Features". 

Each version of Microsoft Windows or Microsoft Offi¬ 
ce is released in a hail of publicity: New Features that will 
change the way you look at PCs! Upgrade Now! Your PC 


THE OFFICE ASSISTANT 


• A little cartoon jumps 
out on the screen every 
now and then. For 
instance, if you ever 
make the mistake of 
starting a file with "Dear 
xyz", up comes the 
cartoon and says: “It 
looks like you’re writing 
a letter. Would you like 
help?" 

• You cancel the Office Assistant. But he does not 
cancel you. As soon as you begin your next letter, up 
he comes again, grinning. 

is now Twice as Fast! Finally, full integration with the 
Web! For a More Powerful and More Entertaining PC! 
With Windows you can only Win! 

And so on. 

So, with every new feature there is a new version release 
and a new spate of buying. Till you realise that as days pass 
by, many of the.se "New Features" have actually become 
irritants. 

Such as Office Assistant in Micro.soft Word—that little 
cartoon that jumps out on the screen every now and then. 
For instance, if you ever make the mistake of starting a file 
with "Dear xyz", up comes the cartoon and says: "It looks 
like you’re writing a letter. Would you like help?" 

Aaargh! it is bad enough to have people talk back to you 
all the time. But to have your computer talk back to you, 
offering gratuitous help is beyond forbearance. 

So you cancel the Office Assistant. But he docs not can¬ 
cel you. As soon as you begin your next letter, up he comes 
again, grinning. 

Then there is the feature called Auto Correct that under¬ 
lines all misspelt words with a prominent red .squiggle. It 
can correct ‘Teh’ to The’. But, depending on who has 
used the computer before you, it could change ‘Cheque’ to 
‘Cheese’, ‘Bimbo’ to ‘Bomb’ and ‘Delhiitc’ to ‘Delight’ 
without even telling you. And since it cannot recognise pro¬ 
per nouns or words like ‘transmogrification’, it will not 
remove those red lines till you add them to the word list. 













ripws 

I tbegic««rftw»vglant-~behsepitonK.1lKMcasi(mwas^i^^ 

JL }aniicb(4'thetnuch-iO'news Windows 98. S<mibreeai^aoles^«^k# 
dieir pim meetings Siting down. But Microsoft prides itself on its youfr and 
dynamism, SoitsoSicials fiekiquestions standingcentrestage, mike )n |to>d,fo6i^ ' 
for all the woridlBd; they are going to break into a song. / 


Ina way. that’s just what it was. With a huge Windows logo in the middle flad^ 
by two equally large screens, the Windows 98 demonstrarioi began naiicdt Ifte the; \ 
Uunch of a new Hollywood film, Li^ts dimmed in the grand balboom of Oettii’a 
Park Royal hotd, and Win 98 sprang up on the right screen to applause from 
Microsoft employees who had come in full strength. 

Trouble began with the questkm-and-answer sesuon. 


First QnasUhn: Why is the left screen stuck with anActive Desktop Recovery 
when the system has either crashed or hung and attempts have been made to retrieve 
it)? Did Win 98 crash before the demo? 


Animr: Ab...wen...er...unun, no, the .screen just appeared and someone forgot to 
close it. 


What was Microsoft 
trying to sell? 


StCOlid QirastiOfl: You had Windows 95, then Office 97 now Windows 98.1 seem to 
be doing one major upgrade every year—even though you've declared that your 
earlier version was just about the greatest thing in the world. Now how much will it 


Solution: either you sit down correcting Auto Correct’s 
corrections Or you disable it. 

Then there is Cjiairiniar Checker. It leaves the file scarr¬ 
ed with green lines wherevet it thinks your grammar is not 
good enough — where you could have used active instead 
of passive voice, lor instance It is also likely to frown at; 

ilu‘ wild dust from whence he sprung 
Unwept, unlunumted, and unsung" 

Sluikcspeare and Tennyson would have had a lough lime 
in the Age of the Word. 

Once you disable ihe Grammar Checker, you realise 
you’re more oi less hack to the earlier version of Word. So 
what was the upgrade all about? It was about — as Micro- 
soil calls It — "Inlclligencc Technology". 

I t’s a cyclical prcKcss. That was just ahi>ut an office auto¬ 
mation programme. Hut newer versions of Office Auto¬ 
mation programmes like Word or Excel etc., also mean 
having to buy newer versions of Windows — the desktop 
o[X‘raling system. And newer versions of Windows OS 
have always come with another cost — higher hardware 
requirements. For instance: Windows 3.0 required less 
than 20 megabytes of hard disc space and 4 MB of RAM 
(main memory) on a PC-AT in standard mode. 

Win 95 will run only on a 386. Its minimum require¬ 
ment is supposed to be only 4 MB of RAM but with that 
memory' the system is painfully slow and sluggish. You 
need at least 8 MB to gel anywhere and 16 MB of RAM 
and 30 MB ol hard disc space to be comfortable. 

Win 98 will need 195 MB of disc space and 32 MB of 
RAM. 

Microsoft, of course, claims that it can even run with 16 
MB of RAM — but it will grind and crawl on that. Also, 


though Microsoft says Windows 98 will be comloriable at 
32 MB RAM, it will not support DVD. Remember they 
used 64 MB Ram for their own demonstration. 

Also remember that though they said Win 98 can run on 
a 486. their own demonstration was on a Pentium II 233 
Mhz machine. 

Having said that, it must be acknowledged that RAM is 
cheap But how cheap? An upgrade from 32 MB to 64 MB 
could cost upio Rs 2,5(X). And if you are even a wSmall Offi¬ 
ce user with 10 systems — it means Rs 2.5 lakh to Rs 3 
lakh. The cost of close to 8 new' computers. 

i s there no relief to this gloom? Or to get back to the first 
question — what makes Microsoft sell? There are 
tomes written on the Microsoft Marketing Mantra. But 
there is more to it than that and it is integration — one of 
Microsoft's greatest achievements. 

The concept is interesting. MS Office is basically a pack¬ 
age of three major programmes—Word, Excel and Power- 
point. They are so well integrated that you can move seam¬ 
lessly from one to another. 

The smcK^h integration is because of two things; the pro¬ 
grammes share a large amount of software libraries at the 
core, and on the front end, the "look and feel” of all three 
programmes are same. So someone used to working on 
Word will not feel suddenly out of joint in Excel as menus 
and options are largely common. 

This is important because though you could, for instan¬ 
ce, import Lotus spreadsheets into Wordperfect, both had 
a distinctly different feel. And then Wordperfect came out 
with a version for Windows and immediately became slug¬ 
gish — the main reason why it lost its market. 

However, integration has come with its own problems 
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me (0 ui^ndeto Wim^ 

.'.'JIMPHR That’s a nice question. I don't know how much 

} '■^ilki9imits(Tkisis iheUmchisn ’tk?But}^aosafthstBS 
\ C^tvotun^) As far as I know it doesn't cost veiy much mom 
. .'i^Win95.(SotheRp)estiKRs20,OOOoddyoa^>emQaWin 

..; 1IM AmMImb As wflw^iiipws betlei^ ii’s ^ipposed to use 
r j^sp^andwotkfastariBntWithevetynewteleaseof 
' M%i^s,haidwaiereqiurriRinit has gone up. How much more 
unU useis have to spend Oft finiradti^ thdr hardware for Win 987 

: liliW: Wia98takh6^ 
m^abytes(tfhaidd>sks[MW6(A/jBltf H^fl^(oair<K^7D 

And soon and so forth till ayank accent told os to stop after the 
nextthteeque^ions. 

Bmthehtuiswete<Sss8tisM.thehigh]ightofte 
: d^nomtiatiQnwastiMD'yQtSsplay—-or Digital Videodii^y 

;D&a«Mnpuier$cieen!Trufyilfurveltoustohaveateievi$km 
iminingoftyoi»rcajMlhtanieinory$izeof just 32 megabyte! 

Tdl some of us went mhmwse on die computers used for the 
demo. And ftnind that die fhscfhating TV-oO'PC trick was done 
not on a 32 MB Ram but itsdouble—on a64 MB Ram machine. 


So, was Microsofi lying? The Microsoftemployee (name 
, withhdd out ofcoutlesy} who had done the dem was called umJ y ... 
asked. After much hewing and er-umming he said, "You see, I ; % 
. ^t flew in. They told me it was a 32 Nffl Ram machine.* . 

Wasthatajoke7tfMicn)soft’sseniorempkQvesd(m’tfcnow 
what machines they are working on, are they in the right place? ',1^ 
Actually, dieyprotmhiyare. For dwhi^ightof theeve^nj^/jv^/ 
wasnotihe<leroonstiation.Itwas—b(ddyourbteath—amo« 
casino and a round of gambling for the jounios with the tokens '. vi 
provided gratis! Tiy your luck and win a Siemens telephone! . ^ J 

Sure, a lot of hads are known to df<^ in just forD&D (dinner ; 

and drinks). Butthis! And ifthat didn’t take your Ineatb away-' <- 
diem was aflatihing dance floor-'>ye.s, tire very same from when;. 1,'.^ 
Ms ofBciateididdieirdeino. Come dance to IXscoDeewane. Ah 
ha ' ' 

For a software product launch? J.^/v 

As one Miciosoft employee was overheard saying, "It doesn’t . 

nuUter what happened at the demonstration as long as the dinner ' " 
mid dtinl^go well.* It’s a commentary 00 us hacks, yes. ButU) 
sadder one on Microsoft. For a Miciowft employee lliot only ! : 
confessed Imer that DVD tuns properly only on 64 MB Ram, (wt j;' '' 
the company wM also forced to issue a rele^ to dial effect V: - 

nextday. The food was great, but as the saying goes—You can't ^ 

fool everybody... 



THE WEB ABOUNDS WITH 


ANTI-MICROSOFT HUMOUR 


for Microsoft. While more and more features have been 
added, the software continues to be loosely written. Mak¬ 
ing the operating system fat and slow. 

Windows 95, for example, was supposed to be faster 
than Win 3.1. But on a 386/33 Mhz machine with 4 MB 
Ram and a 40 MB hard disk, it took double the lime to bool 
up. Many people at that time threw away their 386s and 
upgraded to486 machines. Win 95 finally became comfort¬ 
able with a minimum of 16 MB of RAM and a 500 MB hard 
disc. 

It required a four-fold increase in hardware to catch up 
with the "faster speed" of Win 95! 


The indiscrinimalc use ot integration has also led to ano¬ 
ther problem: the bundling together of disparate utilities 
that the company hoitfihi over in its haste to provide all 
things to all people. 

For instance, Microsoft had no expertise m anli-virus 
softwaie, so it lied up with Central Point Anti Vinjs(cpav 
— later renamed ni.sav). It had no expertise in databases so 
it bought over Poxpro. It had no expertise in relational data¬ 
bases cither so it bought over the SQL server. Some of 
these outside utilities have been worked over but some 
have completely disappeared — like MSAV. Perhaps not 
a bad thing in itself' - but it puts a question markon Micro¬ 
soft's commitment to a product. 

A nd that is leally where the question rests. What is 
Microsoft’s commitment lo7 So far, it has benchmar¬ 
ked itself on lime rather than quality — the target has 
been to bring out a new product every year, treating softwa¬ 
re like usc-n-throw pens. But that is likely to change. 
Microsoft is now under attack from many fronts. 

Carried away as usual by "World Domination" thcones 
and with a sense of misplaced zeal, anti-Microsoft cam¬ 
paigners in the U.S. have managed to bring about an anti¬ 
trust suit against the company. Ironically, the first lime 
that Micro.sofl is put on the bhx'k. it seems to have a better 
moral case — the right to integrate Explorer with Win¬ 
dows following from its right to sell as it chooses. 

The real fight is not against volumes — monopolies 
eventually tend to fall under their own weight — but/or 
quality. I'he IT customer is now becoming more aware 
than ever before. Win 98 is selling steadily to its hardcore 
fans. But it is not flying off the shelves as Microsofi hoped. 
Smritm Rmnl/Nmw Omihi 
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The Micposoft 
Mantra 

It’s a marketing company that 
a/so sells software 


A decade ago, I remember excitedly going 
through the pre-release Technical Manual 
of MwS'-DOS Veision 5.0, the new upcom¬ 
ing viersion of Microsoft’s famous operat¬ 
ing system. It promised to offer "multi¬ 
tasking" — running several programs at 
once — and the manual described how 
child programs ("processes") could be spawned by parent 
programs, or be killed by them using simple commands 
like "kill" or "spawn". 

Competing PC Operating Systems with multi-tasking 
already existed, like Concurrent DOS. Bui the world wait¬ 
ed because Microsoft was the originator of DOS on the 
PC. When MS-DOS 5.0 was launched, I gathered a bunch 
of guys iU'ound me and started demonstrating the system. 

First', I tried typing in commands for starting child pro¬ 
grams, but none of them worked, nor did multi-tasking 
seem to work for me. I anxiously looked at magazine 
reviews and found no mention of multi-tasking support 
other than a DOS Shell which suspended multiple pro¬ 
grams rather than running them in the background. 

It was then I realised that the pre-rcIease "Technical 
Manual" should actually have read "Marketing Manual". 
And the twain sometimes don’t meet. 

W hat happened with MS-DOS 5.0 was not £in isolat¬ 
ed incident. It is a marketing technique Microsoft 
has repeatedly used with each of its Operating Sys- 
tem.s. For instance, when IBM announced its intention to 
release OS/2 Version 3.0 on its own in 1994, Microsoft 
immediately released "beta" versions of MS-Windows 
Version 4.0. 

But, there was no Windows 4.0. After a delay of a year, 
the name itself was dropped, and the product was released 
a year later as Windows 95. 

The world now knows this as Vapourware—a new bre¬ 


ed of software created by Microsoft. It doesn’t really exist 
but is actively marketed — like Win 4.0 — often to the 
befuddlement of both competitors and eagerly waiting 
buyers. It has the advantage of killing competition without 
getting into the market yourself — OS/2 3.0 was partially 
successful in Europe but never caught on anywhere else. 

Microsoft had come up with a completely new mai ket- 
ing philosophy that changed the rulc.s of the game. Before 
Microsoft, you had software companies. With Microsoft 
you ran into a marketing company that was also develop¬ 
ing software. 

S o, many of its so-called software innovations arc real¬ 
ly marketing innovations. Like bundling together 
low-cost freebies with die main product. Something 
like buy-a-burgcr-get-an-icc-crcam-free kind of scheme. 

Often, the additional components are neither full- 
fledged nor good enough to be used. MS-DOS 6.2, for 
example, came with an anti-virus program. It was nowhere 
near as good as other full-fledged programs and could 
never deal with new viruses. So when Microsoft sold Win¬ 
dows 95, the anti-virus software was no longer mentioned. 

Clearly, commitment to products or technologies is not 
high on Microsoft’s list. Look at how Microsoft dumped 
one of its most used products —^Microsoft Mail. No more 
future development. No new release. If you want e-mail, 
go with Microsoft Exchange—a completely new product 
that they popped up with Windows 95. 

What about the cost of migration? Re-training? Hardwa¬ 
re upgrades? Your guess is as good as mine. 

And now, yet another e-mail software — called Out¬ 
look Express — has been bundled with Windows 98. 
Those unfortunates who made it from MS-Mail to 
Exchange should now decide whether they want to stick to 
Exchange or move yet again to Outlook. 

This is one reason why users don't trust Microsoft on its 
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commitments. Not surprising really, because Mircrosoft 
doesn't seem to trust itself. 

The small print at the end of the Fact Sheet on Windows 
98 Overview given by Microsoft says: "The information 
contained in this document represents the currentvkw of 
Microsoft Corporation on the issues discussed as of the 
date of publication. Because Microsoft must respond to 
changing market conditions, it should not be interpreted to 
be a coiiunitment on the part of Microsoft, and Microsoft 
cannot guarantee the accuracy of any information present- 
ed after the date of publication ." 

Simply put, what Microsoft said on June 25 about Win¬ 
dows 98 IS not valid for June 26. It may be true, it may not. 
Ask them daily. No commitments on product or 
technology. 

It is probably inevitable for a marketing company — 
also developing software. Marketing companies are large¬ 
ly concerned with the "average user" — crudely called the 
mass market. This translates into usability features being 
the primary goal of all its software development. Is it 
easier to use? Easier to install? Easier to operate and main¬ 
tain? More entertaining? 

Compare that approach with the approach of a software 
company. The questions about a software that are primary 
to them are: Can it do a better job? Can it do the job faster? 
Can it use less hardware resources? Is it reliable? 

The answers to these different sets of questions can be 
vastly different. 

As a result, Microsoft products may be buggy, but they 
are "feature-rich". Your software now has dozens of jazzy 
features that you will never use and you'll probably die 
without knowing about them. I weep for you. 

Meanwhile, the size of the software keeps bloating, and 
demanding more hardware resources with every new 
release. That’s OK, Microsoft offers you a pay-off. In a par¬ 
ody of technological evolution, the software is almost usa¬ 


ble by apes today. 

It also doesn't matter that it still lakes about the same 
time to write a letter on your Pentium II PC operating at 
233 MHz, than it did on that old single floppy IBM PC 18 
years ago, which was slower by at least a 1000 limes. 
Acceptable. Windows 98 can use multiple monitors and is 
ideal for computer games. 

And as for the other normal software goals — they’re 
not completely neglected either. Win 98 has a utility called 
Dr Watson that records the slate of your PC whenever it cra¬ 
shes to help diagnose the problem. 

Besides freebies, wizards and doctors, Microsoft has 
more products in its stable to increase usability. For exam¬ 
ple, if you don’t know how to type well, you can install 
Microsoft Voice, which will recognise your voice com¬ 
mands, and execute tliem. I tried it on a friend, who said 
"Paste Selection". The program is 90% accurate. It recogni¬ 
sed he was trying to say "Delete Selection", and promptly 
deleted a paiagraph he was trying to paste elsewhere. 

B ut Infonnation Technology isn’t just Microsoft. 
There is still a breed of software programmers out 
there whose primary goal is reliability, performan¬ 
ce. and better quality of output. They are working on other 
Operating Systems. The problem is that this breed also 
believes software should be free (like the Free Software 
Foundation) or be priced nominally and voluntarily paid 
for (like Sharewaie). Which means that they are not likely 
to come to your door-step and try peddling ineir warns. 
You will need to go to them. 

Let me list just a few examples of all the software that 
was first developed for free use: UNIX. The C Language. 
Linux X-Windows, The Internet. TCP/IP. The World 
Wide Web. 

That is where you want to go today. 

B. Ri^mndnPrmBml/NmwOmlhi 
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1hi$$ On The Prowl 


The rich and the powerful take to rape and abduction to evict 

Saharia tribals from their land 









t’s dark outside. There is no noise except the cease¬ 
less chirping of crickets. Human voices can hardly be 
heard. People lie huddled, quielly, in their rickety 
huts. Even children don't seem to stir After nightfall, 
there is silence and fear in Bhanwarkuan, a village in 
the craggy ravines of Morena, Madhya Pradesh. 

Bhanwarkuan is inhabited by Saharia tribals, a simple 
community of fanners, now passing through a time of ter¬ 
ror. Each night they expect the worst to happen, and the 
light of dawn does not deliver them from that nocturnal 
fear. In the last few months, traumatic events have shaken 
the entire community. 

Behind their trauma 
are the powerful Gujars, 

Thakurs and Rawats, 
influential castes that arc 
ruthlessly evicting the 
Saharias from their land 
with the help of some of 
the region's most dread¬ 
ed dacoits. At first they 
used to take away the firc- 
wotxl with which the 
Saharias lit their kitchen 
fire. Then, they began lift¬ 
ing their cattle and other 
livestock. Now, they are 
abducting their women, 
raping them, and forcing 
them into prostitution. As 
a result, the terror- 
stricken tribals are flee¬ 
ing their villages, leaving 
their land to be occupied 
by their tonnentors. 

About 1.25 lakh Saharias live in the Pahargarh, Kaila- 
ras, Sabalgarh, Vijaypur and Shyopur bliKks of Morena. 
About a hundred families from seven villages have 
already fled, leaving behind more than 1,2(K) bighas (one 
acrc=l .75 bigha) of fertile land. 

The Gujars and the Rawats belong to the Other Back¬ 
ward Classes (OBCs). They are rich, land-hungry, and 
have powerful political connections both in Bhopal and 
New Delhi. Soberen Singh Mawai (Congress) and Aidel 
Singh Kansana (BSP), two MLAs from Morena, are both 


Gujars. Besides, Rajesh Pilot, Congress leader from 
Rajasthan and formerly in-charge of internal security as a 
junior minister in the Union home ministry, also belongs 
to the Giijar community. 

The Rawats, loo, have their men in high places. They 
rely chiefly on Ramniwas Rawat, a member of the Cabinet 
in the Digvijay Singh ministry in Madhya Pradesh. The 
minister, who conies from Vijaypur, is said to have him¬ 
self grabbed tribal land. The kind of influence these three 
men wield can be gauged from the fact that no transfer or 
posting of government employees in Morena is possible 
oESHOFtpsAXENA without thcir endorsement. 
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The Saharias, Gujars 
and Rawats have co¬ 
existed in Morena for 
years. The Saharias were, 
till recently, food gathe¬ 
rers who lived off nearby 
forests, collecting herbs 
and honey. Traditionally, 
they were a source of 
cheap labour as well; 
many of them even serv¬ 
ed as bonded serls in 
Gujar and Rawat homes. 
And this oppressive 
arrangement suited the 
OBCs well. 


T rouble started after the 
government distribut¬ 
ed plots of land among 
the Saharias, giving them 
pattas (ownership 

documents) for five to nine bigha per family. This 
measure, which formed part of the slate’s tribal develop¬ 
ment programme, threatened to cheuige the status quo, mak¬ 
ing the Gujars and Rawats openly hostile. With the Sahari¬ 
as taking to farming and making some economic headway, 
the supply of cheap labour began to taper off, much to the 
chagrin of the OBC landlords. 

At first, attempts were made to swindle the Saharias of 
their land through benami holdings. The Gujars and the 
Rawats began to take hold of the plots given to their bond- 
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THE THREE SAHARIA WOMEN WHO WERE ABDUCTED: TRAUMATIC EXPERIENCE 


ed Saharia labourers. Tl us the tribals remained the owners 
on paper, but the non-tribals were in actual possession. 

Many Gujars and Rawats, who could not grab tribal 
land this way, found their own way of harassing the Sahari- 
as, hoping that they would flee in the face of coercion. The 
tactic was to make life difficult and ruin them economical¬ 
ly. Gujar and Rawat gangs began stealing the Saharias’ fire¬ 
wood, their main source of fuel. And to make things 
worse, they started lifting their livestock. 

But the worst hadn’t come. It did. last December. One 
chilly night, in Rajpur village, five gun-toting dacoits stor¬ 
med into a Saharia settlement. This time they weren’t look¬ 
ing for firewood, or cows, or hot, steaming chicken curry. 
They were looking, instead, for Saharia women. 

They ransacked the village. The sight of their guns kept 
the Saharia men at bay. And at the end of the mayhem, the 
brigands abducted three women and a girl of 11. They reali¬ 
sed that one was pregnant and left her on the way, but ran 
off with the other three: Vidy a (22), Guddi (22) and Rampa- 
ti (about 11). 

T he dacoits belonged to the infamous Pappu Gujar gang 
that holds the Bhind-Morena area to ranson. The wom¬ 
en were taken from one village to another. "We were conti¬ 
nuously on the move for 20 days," recalls Rampati, "and 
were gang-raped." And once the horrifying orgy came to 
an end, the dacoits tried to sell the women in Dholpur, a 
Rajasthan town near Morena. 

"The dacoits demanded Rs 50,000 for each of us, but the 
customers were not ready to pay more than Rs 15,000," 
Rampati said, and fell abruptly silent. She was not willing 
to talk any more, and had reasons not to. "I have narrated 


this so many times, but 
the criminals arc still at 
large," she said after 
some persuasion, and 
added with disgust that 
they were being threaten¬ 
ed to change the state¬ 
ments they had given to 
the police. 

"There was no 
enmity," says Nabba, 
Rampati’s brother- 
in-law, explaining the 
motive behind the abduc¬ 
tions, "They just wiinled 
our dharti (land). The 
Gujars first demanded 
that we vacate our plot, 
and when we didn’t, they 
kidnapped our women 
and raped them." And 
now, for the sake of 
peace, they have abando¬ 
ned their land, says 
Nabba. It will make them 
poorer and wretched, but 
at least, he hopes, the 
Gujar goons will spare 
their women. • 
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TROUBLED VILLAGES OF 

PAHARGARH 


AMOHI 

Evicted families; 22 
Abandoned land: 250 bighas 

BANDRAHI 

Evicted families; 14 
Abandoned land: 300 bighas 

SURELA 

Evicted families; 9 
Abandoned land: 150 bighas 

BUDHERA 

Evicted families: 40 
Abandoned land: 500 bighas 

BHARKAPURA 

Completely deserted: details o! 
1:’milios evicted and land 
anandoned not known 
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Desperately 

seeking 

Kamtapur 

The agitation for a separate state in north 
Bengal threatens to turn violent 



T he confessions of an injured 
ULFA deserter, Rajesh, shock¬ 
ed the intelligence officials in 
north Bengal last October. 
Rajesh had been shot by 
ULFA activists as a punishment for 
desertion at Jaigaon in the Dooars of Jal- 
paiguri district in West Bengal. He was 
brought to the North Bengal Medical 
College Hospital at Siliguri for treat¬ 
ment. The sleuths, both state and cen¬ 
tral, were much delighted to have caught 
him and started interrogation. 

An amazing revelation in course of 
the interrogation was that about 50 
youths from north Bengal were being 
trained in sophisticated arms along with 
ULFA activists in the dense forests of 
Sandruk area in Bhutan, adjoining 
Assam. 

The youths in question were activists 
of the Kamtapur People’s Party, an orga¬ 
nisation demanding a separate state of 
Kamtapur, as the "homeland for the 
Kamtapuri speaking people, the original 
inhabitants of north Bengal and neigh¬ 
bouring Kamtapuri dominated areas", as 
claimed by KPP president Atul Chandra 
Roy. 

Intelligence officials were surprised 



The Ralbanshle: raleliig their ¥olce 



again when Uttar Banga Samhad, a 
Bengali daily from Siliguri, published 
an item quoting a magazine from eastern 
Nepal that last year some Maoist acti¬ 
vists, quite active in Nepal, imparted 
anns training to some groups active in 
north Bengal. As the Naxalites here are 
mere shadows of their past, these could 
be either pro-Gorkhaland or pro- 
Kamtapur elements. 

North Bengal has seen many violent 
qprisings such as the Tebhaga move- 
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ment led by the undivided Communist 
Party of India, the Naxalite movement, 
the Gorkhaland agitation, etc. And now 
is the time for the Kamtapuris to follow 
their path. The KPP was formed in 1995. 
"If our demands are not fulfilled our 
movement can be raised to the extent of 
a violent one. Otherwise if we are not dis¬ 
turbed by the slate power wc will go on 
in the path of non-violence." said Atul 
Chandra Roy to Sunday. 

On 16 June this year, when the KPP 
called for a north Bengal bandh, violent 
incidents occurred at different places 
under Siliguri subdivision. At Batasi, 
about 45 km from Siliguri, KPP activists 
used bows and arrows injuring seven 
policemen including additional superin¬ 
tendent of police Arun Sharma. The poli¬ 
ce fired \2 rounds. It was alleged that the 
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KPP activists also used firearms. About 
60 activists including some leaders like 
Paresh Roy, Sudhir Sinha and Oebani 
Roy were arrested. Atul Roy, however, 
escaped. 

The demand for a separate state of 
Kamtapur was nothing new. Way back 
in May 1969, the first ever politick orga¬ 
nisation of the Koch and Rajbanshis, 
who claim to be the aboriginals of north 
Bengal, was formed. It was named Uttar 
Khand Dal (UKD) with the objective of 



A baiM^ called by the KPP: will the situation snowball? 


spearheading the movement for Kamta¬ 
pur. But the UKD could not dig much. 
Again, during the late Eighties, Kamta¬ 
pur Gana Parishad was formed and that 
too did not work. Now the KPP has 
come up with the same demand. 

This organisation, it seems, is runn¬ 
ing in a well-planned way. To spread 
their thoughts and ideas, KPP leaders 
have formed several other fronts such as 
the Kamtapur Nari .Sangathan, Kamta¬ 
pur Gabur (youth) Sangalhan, Kamta¬ 
pur Bhasha O Sahilya Parishad, obvious¬ 
ly with the view to influence the differ¬ 
ent sections of the Koch and Rajbanshis 
in this part of Bengal. 

C cxKh Behar was a princely state 
before Independence. Once upon a 
time the kingdom was known a.^ Kamta¬ 
pur and the residents were mostly Koch 
and Rajbanshis. During the reign of 
King Dhaiijendra Narayan 
(1735-1770), the neighbouring .state of 
Bhutan attacked Cooch Behar and the 
king was taken captive. At that time East 
India Company was ruling Bengal and 
Warren Hastings was the Governor- 
General. He came to the rescue of Cooch 
Behar, obviously with certain condi¬ 
tions. A treaty was signed with the 
minor king, Dharendra Narayan, by 
which Cooch Behar was brought under 
the control of the Company. 

After Independence, Maharaja of 
Cooch Behar Jagaddipendra Narayan 
Bhup Bahadur signed an agreement 
with the Government of India on 28 
August, 1949, and on 12 September, 
Cooch Behar joined the Union. In this 
regard, Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel took 
the main initiative. The princely stale 
was inducted into India as a *centra]Iy- 
administered area under a chief 
commissioner’. 

Bidhan Chandra Roy, the then chief 
minister of West Bengal, was very much 


eager for the induction of Cooch Behar 
into the state as a district. Assam, too, 
wanted Cooch Behar as a district. At 
last, Cooch Behar was inducted into 
West Bengal on 1 January, 1950, amid 
protests by a sizeable section of the 
residents. 

According to Atul Roy, "To bring 
down the state of Cooch Behar to a mere 
district of West Bengal was done forcib¬ 
ly and by violating the tenns and condi¬ 
tions of the agreement signed by the 
Maharaja of Cooch Behar and the 
Government of India." 

llie KPP leaders have sent an 
11 -point charter of demands to the 
Prime Minister. The demands include; 

• "In order to enable the Kamtapuri spea¬ 
king people to govern their own lives by 
reason of ethnical, linguistical, histori¬ 
cal, cultural and social distinction from 
the rest of the people of West Bengal, a 
separate statehood namely ‘Kamtapur’ 
be created within the framework of 
India comprising the whole of north 
Bengal and adjoining Kamtapuri popula¬ 
ted areas in India, in accordance with 
Article 3 of the Constitution of India." 

• "In order to curb illegal influx of 
immigrants in north Bengal and adjac¬ 
ent Kamtapuri dominated areas, inner- 
line permit mu.st immediately be 
imposed." 

• "Thelanguageof Kamtapuri be includ¬ 
ed in the 8th Schedule of the Constitu¬ 
tion of India." 

Meanwhile, intelligence officials are 
apprehending that the KPP’s link with 
the outlawed ULFA and the Bodo orga¬ 
nisations in Assam may lead to a violent 
agitation in north Bengal. The ruling 
CPI(M) leaders are very much annoyed, 
too, but they can do little beyond calling 
the movement ‘anti-people’. • 
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ON THE ROAD 


RAJOEEPSARDESAI 


The Sardar 
Image 


Before looking to the future, Advani must live 
down the past 


In the Nehru- 
Gandhi idolatry 
that has marked 
post-Independence 
India, there has 
been little space 
for any other natio¬ 
nal leader to be lio¬ 
nised. This is one 
of the reasons why 
when you enter the main gate of the 
home ministry in North Block these 
days, there is a strong clement of novel¬ 
ty. For just above the staircase is a life- 
si/e portrait of Sardar Patel. In the histo¬ 
riography of the immediate post-47 
polity, F^atel’s role has been contentious. 
His admirers see him as a tough no- 
nonsense leader, who as home minister 
ensured the building of a modem India 
out of a collection of quarrelsome prince¬ 
ly riefdoms. His critics, on the other 
hand, view Patel as a ‘soft Hindu’ politi¬ 
cian, who did not do enough to t^e on 
the saffron brigade. The debate has even 
ended up undenmning Patel’s true con¬ 
tribution and the ultimate shame was 
when Patel was given the Bharat Ratna 
posthumously more than four decades 
after he had passed away. 

One man, though, seems to have deci¬ 


ded that it is time that Patel be held up as 
a role model for governance. For L.K. 
Advani, the placing of a ponrail of Patel 
in the corridors of North Block has more 
than just symbolic significance. Advani 
has always been a great admirer of Patel. 
The home minister may deny it, but 
there is a consciou.s attempt to project 
him as the Sardar of the 90s, a home mini¬ 
ster who will treat the Kashmir militants 
with the same uncompromising attitude 
that Patel dealt with the Nizam of Hyde¬ 
rabad. The latest issue of BJP Today, in 
fact, cames the headline: ‘Advani is 
the New Sardar’. 

W hile the analogy with Sardar may 
be a BJP ploy to appropriate yet 
another Congress leader from the free¬ 
dom struggle, the fact is that Advani has 
finally given drive and energy to a minis¬ 
try that had lost its way in recent years. 
Almost every day. North Block comes 
out with a new initiative. One day, Adva¬ 
ni is in Hyderabad to discuss ways in 
which to control the Naxal problem. The 
next, he decides to send a central team to 
look into the law-and-order problem in 
Bihar. Then another team is sent, this 
time to West Bengal. Whether it is ready¬ 
ing a Bill that would confer identity car- 


Hie analogy wHh Sardar may be a BJP ploy to appropriate yet 
another Congress leader from the freedom straggle. But the 
fact is, Advani has finaliy given drive and energy to a imnistiif 
that had lost its way Hi recent years 
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THE FREEDOM fnNITY: NMini, GandM and Patel. While Patel’s admirm tee him as a 
tough, iKhnonsense leader who ensured the building of a modern India, his critics see him 
as a 'soft Hindu’ politician, who didn’t do enough to take on the saffron brigade 


ds to legal citizens living on the border 
areas, or promising a new policy initia¬ 
tive in Kashmir that will end militancy 
in the Valley, the home minister has 
been far more high-profile and ‘pro¬ 
active’ (his word, not mine) than any 
other North Block incumbent. 

Let’s be honest; in the last 20 years, 
India’s home ministers have been a 
catalogue of mediocrities and outright 
disasters. In the first category we have 
the likes of S.B. Chavan, the ideal 
bureaucrat-p<.)litician who might have 
made an excellent babu in North Block 
but really couldn’t see beyond the next 
file. It was in the Chavan era that the 
home ministry was reduced to little 
more than an appendage of the Pnme 
Minister’s Office, with several import¬ 
ant departments like J-and-K affairs 
being handled by the PMO. 

Chavan was at least a little better than 
cenain other Congress home ministers, 
most notably Buta Singh and Arun 
Nehru. As Rajiv Gandhi’s hatchet men, 
the duo was responsible for the disaster 
of the shilanyas and the ofiening of the 
gates of the Babn Masjin, blunders 
which only accelerated the rise of the 
Sangh Parivar. 

Advani’s predecessor, Indrajit Gupta 
of the CPI was a decent man, probably 
the most upright politician you can ever 
hope to find. Unfortunately, Comrade 
Gupta’s plain-speaking, which makes 
him such an outstanding parliamentari¬ 
an, ensured that he was a disaster as a 
home minister. Matters of national secu¬ 
rity were suddenly being voiced in 
public fora without any concern at the 
fallout. Often, his statements were at 
variance with the official policy, only 
adding to the confusion. 

Advani, on the other hand, has 
brought a more focussed approach to the 
home ministry. But there is a problem 
with the hyperactive new regime. For 
Advani realises that the Vajpayee 
government is living on Jayalalitha Stan¬ 
dard Time, with the alann clock ringing 
at regular intervals. Vajpayee may be 
content with going down in the history 
books as a two-time Prime Minister, but 
Advani wants a little bit more than just a 
footnote in history. 

I deologues in a hurry with an eye on his¬ 
tory books are dangerous. For there is 
a sharp individualistic streak to their 
demeanour which makes it difficult for 
them to live by the rules of consensual 


politics. Even today, when one listens to 
the home minister promising that the 
government will only follow the nation¬ 
al agenda, you sense a certain impatien¬ 
ce with liaving to follow' a path that is 
markedly different to personal beliefs. 
Left to himself, Advani would probably 
tell Jayalalitha to lake the long walk 
back to Poes Garden, push for constitu¬ 
tional refonn tliat would result in a presi¬ 
dential system, enact legislation for a 
uniform civil code luid probably invoke 
the right of hot pursuit against the Kash¬ 
miri miliUints. Even now, when Advani 
talks of ‘pro-activc’ policies on Kash¬ 
mir, the desire for a more ideological 
approach to internal security is apparent. 

I’m still not sure what ‘pro-aclivc’ 



ATWO-TIMEnHMERRNISTER: Mil 
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really means. The Oxford dictionary 
certainly doesn’t use it and this is yet ano¬ 
ther inane marketing term which has 
now found its way into political jargon. 
Fortunately, the home minister has now 
clarified that ‘pro active’ does not mean 
the I ight ol hot pursuit, u dangerous con¬ 
cept that IS hardly suited to the Indo-Pak 
border dispute. If ‘pro active’ means 
that the home minister will get lough 
with militancy in the country’s 
msurgency-pj one areas, few would quar¬ 
rel with such an approach. 

Unfortunately, Advani’s ‘pio-active’ 
statements conjure up images of bloody 
confrontation, of a willingness to resort 
to extra-parliamentary measures to 
tackle a situation where conventional 
methods have failed This is the legacy 
of a decade in which the abiding image 
is that of a wielding leader astri¬ 

de a Toyota ruth, a blazing tiJak on the 
forehead and Hindutva on the lips. 
While the combative approach was 
singularly responsible for giving the 
BJP a distinctive identity, it also result¬ 
ed in the destruction of the Babn Masjid, 
riots m several Indian cities, and the ulti¬ 
mate dismantling of the country’s secu¬ 
lar project. 

Today, Advani may wish to live up to 
the dreams of Sardar Patel. In itself, this 
is a noble goal. But before looking to the 
future, he must first live down his past. • 


(The writer Is with New Delhi Television ) 
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Offside 

Referees have created more controversies in this World Cup than ever 



Brazil's Junior Balano (left) and Norway’s Toro Andre Flo: tussle for the ball 


S upervision of a football match 
can never be done to the satisfac¬ 
tion of rival teams. There is 
always room for disputes and, invaria¬ 
bly, there is a measure of acrimony. And 
these differences of opinion cire never 
sharper than during the World Cup. 

But this lime around, in France, argu¬ 
ments took a hi-tech turn. Brazil played 
Norway in the last group match in a situa¬ 
tion where if Norway either lost or drew, 
Morocco with a victory over Scotland 
would go through to the second round. 

Morocco not only won but thrashed 
Scotland 3-0. In the other match, Nor¬ 
way beat favourites Brazil 2-1. This 
would normally have been treated as a 
quirk of fate. However, this result was 
achieved with the aid of a penalty con¬ 
vened into a goal 

According to the spectators and the 
television cameras, there was no foul 
that could lead to a penalty. But protests 
were snuffed out very quickly when a 
Norwegian source supplied a photo¬ 
graph taken for the Internet. Apparently 
taken by the Swedish TV, SVT, it was 
handed to FIFA officials by a Norwegi¬ 
an TV prcxluccr. 

Apart from the fact that the FIFA sour¬ 
ce is suspect, there is no denying that 
things can be "manufactured" on the 
Internet. Remember the Pooja Bhatt 
picture? 

However, the biggest give-away is 
the angle from which the photograph 
was taken. The shot showed Brazilian 
defender Junior Baiano pulling the shirt 
of Norway’s Tore Andre Flo inside the 
penalty area. So far, so good. It was tak¬ 
en from behind the goal through the 
netting. 

But amazingly, there is no other 
player in the frame. While it is possible 
that the goalkeeper could be out of the 
frame, TV replays clearly show several 
other players behind Baiano and Flo. 
Since the picture was supposedly taken 
from behind, it could not have come up 
without anyone else in it. 

If the Internet picture (www.n- 
rk.no/vm98) was indeed genuine, it was 
in all probability a still from a different 
situation in the &ame game, not the one 
for which American referee Esfandiar 
Baharmast ruled a penalty when there 


was just one minute of the game left. 

Referees came in the line of fire from 
the second week of the competition. 
FIFA, in a bid to stop the rash of "profes¬ 
sional" fouls — when a sliding tackle on 
an attacking player is intended to take 
the ball away from behind which was 
quite likely to injure the player with the 
ball — threatening the smooth flow of 
the game, had urged referees to issue 
marching orders. 

In the first few matches, referees see¬ 
med reluctant to flash the red card. But, 
after public pronouncements that they 
were being lenient, the hapless supervi¬ 
sors went overboard and, within days, 
the number of players sent off reached 
15! 

Some of these decisions followed 
even innocuous fouls, for which FIFA 
again drew flak. And lo! A Jamaican 
player came sliding on the turf to hack 


down a Japanese — who was injured in 
the process — and the referee ttxik out 
the cautionary yellow card. That, too, 
after some hesitation. 

By and large, there were more inci¬ 
dents of omissions and commissions by 
referees in this World Cup than in the 
past, leading to a call for strictly profes¬ 
sional supervisors for the sport. 

While India is far behind in the game, 
one hopes Indian referees are watching 
all the matches. They will at least learn 
how the ball is deemed to be in play even 
if the player on it is outside the touchli¬ 
ne. And, more importantly, why a player 
cannot be offside if he shoots behind the 
defenders after the ball is released by 
another player. Correct interpretation of 
the rules will go a long way in aiding the 
progress of football in India. • 
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elevision has 
always been 
resort 

SH^jHBFof the failcd/a< 
geing actress. 
Neena Gupta 
is recently setting the small 
screen ablaze with her perfor¬ 
mance in Saans. Farha has 
come out of a well-deserved 











to reinvent herself as tho¬ 
roughly as Farida Jalal. The 
actress who was once restric¬ 
ted to playing the hero’s 
sister/mother//>/*^^^/i/ etc, 
has now burst on to the small 
screen m a new, improved 
version. She’s lost tons of 
weight and looks years youn¬ 
ger as a consequence. And 
she positively sparkles as the 
compere on Is L)uni\a Kc 
Sitare and Star Yaur 
Kalakar. 

If rumour is to be 
believed, she is the highest- 
paid anchor in the business. 
We hope this is true — 
because she tnily deserves 
her success. 
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NEENA GUPTA 


retirement to play a fnimpy 
and overweight hou.sewife in 
Aruiaz. Poonam Dhilloij has 
also recast herself as a TV 
actress now that her marria¬ 
ge has failed. And Archana 
Kiran Singh can always be 
spied on one channel or the 
other, doing, her impersona¬ 
tion of an over-excited 
teenager. 

But nobody has managed 



he rumours of 
the alleged 
affair bet¬ 
ween Sonali 
Bendre and 
^ Ajay Devgan 
have been gathering strength 
of late. Could il possibly 
have anything to do with the 
fact that the two of them are 
stamng in Major Saab, 
which — the Indian Amiy 
willing — is due to be releas¬ 
ed in a cinema hall near you 
any time now? 

Well, who knows, stran¬ 
ger things have been known 
to happen. 





his constant I 
crossover bet- 
j^^^ween singing 
^^^^^^pand is 

getting to be a 
bit of a bore. | 
While the likes of Sonu 
Nigam and Hema Sardesai 
insist on starring in their 
videos (with rather embarras¬ 
sing consequences), stars 
like Aamir Khan will insist 
on singing their own songs 
(refer Ghulam) no matter 
how painful the results. 

We know that even succes¬ 
sful people often feel the 
need for second careers. But 
honestly, must these folks be 
quite so desperate? 


here’s potenti- 
al Separated 

col u m n 
ing between 
the light eyes 
of Kajol and her first cousin. 
Rani Mukherjee. Rani, 
whose complexion is admit¬ 
tedly several shades lighter 
than Kajol’s, has recently 
made her debut in the 
movies, and in some publici¬ 
ty stills, looks uncannily like 
her more famous cousin. 

No doubt il won’t be long 
before producers start sign¬ 
ing her on as a bargain- 
basement Kajol — though it 
is far from clear if Rani is 
even half as talented. • 
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AAMIR KHAN 


RANI MUKHERJEE 
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Return of 
the prodigy? 
Playing ‘Fritz 5’ in a 
two-game mini-match, 
lightning-kid 
Viswanathan Anand beat 
the computer 1.5-0.5. 
Developed by Chessbase, 
Germany, ‘Fritz 5’ is the 
highest rated computer 
programme with a 2580 
rating. The real sonic 
boom, however, came 
when Anand beat 
Vladimir Kramnik in the 
finals of the Frankfurt 
Classic International 
Rapid Chess 
Tournament. Displaying 
demoniacal speed, he 
literally blitzed the 
Russian off the board in 
the crucial third 
tie-breaker in less than 15 
minutes. In fact 
Kasparov, who was also 
beaten by Anand, had 



Anand pomtors a inov^: tiM kM Is fast 


remarked that he 
considered the 
championship as the 
unofficial world 
championship in speed 
chess. Coming from Garri 


that must have sounded 
sweet. But imagine what 
might have happened if 
Anand had snorted like 
Monica Seles with every 
move? 


The C YNIC* 

■■■lllll For some 
HHHi people, 
cynicism runs deep. Ugly 
Rumours, a new play 
co-authored by Howard 
Brenton and Tariq Ali, 
radical communist of the 
Sixties, lampoons Tony 
Blair and his New Labour 
for its slick PR language 
and lack of any "real 
policy”. Nam^ after 
Blair’s pop band during 
his student days at 
Oxford, the controversial 
play premieres in Londoti 
this autumn followed by a 
West End release. It’s a 
two-pronged attack. At 
one level, Blair’s 
government is satirised 
for its lack of ideology. 
The satire deepens when 
Ali, in Shakespearean 
fashion, has the spirit of 
Maggie Thatcher 
appearing frequently to 
remind "Young Tony" of 
the excellent work he is 


In love with the hills 

immm Author 
mSBKSmM Namita 
Gokhale is working on 
her latest novel. She 
wouldn’t divulge the title 
but admits that she’s 
"working very hard, and 
avoiding people", and 
that, one can call it an 
esoteric novel. 
Considering that both 
mountains and ghosts are 
characters, it can’t be 
anything but esoteric. 
Maybe, it’s her obsession 
with mountains. Her two 
earlier novels were on the 
Kumaon hills, 

OoklMto: tiM Motorle 
wiftor 


Gender 

CONFUSION 

H|||||H|||| Gaffe of the 
■HBHI week, or 
was it deliberate? D& A, 
an upmarket leather store 
in the capital launched an 
all-women’sclub at a 
chefese-caviar-wine party. 
At the inaugural 
ceremony were three 
celebrities—dancer 
Sonal Mansingh, 
choreographer Rashmi 
Virmani and hair-stylist 
Sylvie. 

The goof-up happened 
when Sylvie was made 
one of the first members 
of the all-women club. 


J 



Reaction: Sylvie 
frowned, though he 
recovered fast. Obviously 
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Cof^ipilcd by A^iANDA KAMAL SEN 


All: lampooning Blair 




Blaln undar attack 

doing! Incidentally, Ali is 
the same guy who called 
Mother Teresa a 
right-wing Catholic. She 
chose to ignore it but 
there’s no guarantee that 
Blair would. 


he wasn’t happy. He may 
be gay, a transvestite loo, 
but he is a guy after all! 

aal Manalngli: soma goofop 



From FILMS TO BOOK 

While on books, this time it's actress 
Ashwini Bhave who's the writer 
Here's a QtA synopsis of what unemployed 
film actresses usually do. 

Q: Wlud a oitHM-wfirk filii’aetnam 

A: Usually quit. Maybe. 
even get married. ' - ' 

Q: Now, hot 
domootlcityalion, 
ospocMIy aftor all that 
gllttar? 

A: Definitely. But what 
can you do? 

Q; Plenty. Like opaalng a 
bontlnia.orotartliiga 
food show on 
tolovtshm... 

A: Very interesting, but 
not all actresses are 
into boutiques or food 
serials. 

Q: UkoAshwInlBliavo? 

A: Yes. She has 
recently released a 
book called 
Manobhave which is a 
collection of articles 
she wrote over a period 
of two years in 
Loksatta. 

Qrllaadon'roaiioiioo? 

A: Too early to say, but 
shouldn't be bad. 

A: If she can be 
remembet^ for her 
nondescript role in 
. Henna, 

Bhave the writer 
idKMild be a real bomb. 

After all. not many 
actresses are 
intellectual types. 


ntiav*: nWforenltyn* 
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pervert it, 
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According to author Vikram Chandra, 
familiarity results in a lively new 
literature—and in some great writing 


T \y,i 
"It 
bee 
Wh 
the 


T he one subject Vikram Chandra hated when he was in school was English. 
”1 had to struggle with it in the classroom aid the playground. Finally, it 
became just another language which came to me as part of my tradition. 
When 1 started to write, it became my medium of expression," remembers 
the winner of the Commonwealth Prize for Best Book laughingly. 

It does come as a bit of a surprise that the English language could have given night¬ 
mares to this man for whom applause and awards have become a way of life. With 
just two books in his kitty {Red Earth And Pouring Rain and Love And Longing In 
Bombay), both of which are bestsellers, Chandra is in the top league as far as English- 
writing goes. 

And now he is busy ferreting the country gathering ingredients for his next novel. 
What the new novel is about, he does not wish to reveal. But it is once again based on 
amchi Mumbai and woven around a character from his second book, Sardar Saitaj 
Singh, a policeman who takes on the Bombay underWorld. He admits to an obsession 
with the Sardar. Could it be because he is so similar to our Bombay heroes? 

Quite possible. Because Chandra hails from a celluloid background and there is 
always an pverpowering visual dimension to his thoughts. Son of a scriptvmter 
mother and brother of Tanuja Chandra, whose first directorial venture has just hit the 




m" 
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I screen, watching movies on a Saturday evening is a ritual. Chandra himself has 
I assisted in writing the screenplay for 1942 — A Love Story and he is game to write 
more when time permits. 

You can’t find a more die-hard fan of Hindi cinema than Chandra. He refuses to 
buy the view that Bombay films deviate from realism. In fact, he goes as far as to say 
that it is "crude to assume that Bombay films arc escapist fare because there are 
songs. Realistic cinema does not mean boring the hell out of the viewers. To take the 
pleasure out of a movie is wrong. 1 am all for plca.sure — giving and receiving it." 

This is all too apparent in his style of writing. Peppy yet probing, saucy and yet 
serious, he is a master storyteller and a stylist at the same time. However, his firm grip 
on realism is obvious. 

Chandra’s debut novel Red Earth And Pouring Rain, despite its epic manoeuvres, 
has some realism. At least this is what its author hopes. The story begins when Hanu- 
man, Ganesha and Yaina descend to an Indian city desiring the .soul of a wounded 
monkey. A deal is struck—if the monkey can narrate a story which enthralls his audi¬ 
ence, he will live. The result is the novel, which is a multi-threaded ta^stiy — a tale 
based in the I9th Century with a poet and a warrior as its protagonists. Woven into 
this is a parallel story tracing the adventures of a young Indian traversing America 
with his companions and finally coming back to his hometown. 

His second book, a collection of short stories set in contemporary India, has five sto¬ 
ries which paint a graphic picture of Bombay with its trademark passions, feuds and 
mysteries. The narrator, a civil servant, is the single thread binding the stories. The 
book once again confirms the author’s gift of the pen — keeping the tempo going in 
short stones is no mean task. 

A compliment which Chandra brushes off lightly. "I chose to write stories out of 
sheer laziness. I hope they work not only as fragments but also as a whole." 

On a serious note, he admits, "1 spent six years working on my first book. When I 
was done, I wanted to work within the discipline of a shorter fonii and to finish some¬ 
thing every few months, instead of once in every six years. So I started working on 
these short stories. I also wanted to work with a shorter sentence, a different rhythm 
with this book." 

Time must be difficult to manage for this teacher of English in the University of 
Washington which is where he spends half of the year. Teaching the language, wri¬ 
ting, watching movies, loving and living in Bombay — how docs he find time for 
himelP Simple — through his characters. He lives and breathes through the charac¬ 
ter he creates. "Sometimes, if you’re lucky, some of your characters will come alive 
to you, will feel as if they are acting almost independently of your will. They’ll surpri¬ 
se you, resist you. You can’t let go of these ones easily. And you .shouldn’t. They’re 
the ones who produce the most vital narratives. Often, these characters are the ones 
who arc most unlike the writer." 

And for Chandra the occasions when a character becomes alien to its creator are 
moments which he would like to cherish as well. "Sometimes, I tend to be absent 
from my stories intentionally. A good writer should be like God — he should absent 
himself from his creation." 

F or the moment he is playing God with the English language. After an initial period 
of uncertainty, today he gets a sense of proprietorship when it comes to the langua¬ 
ge. A feeling perhaps shared by a good many Indian authors writing in English. 
Which is why Indian English writing is almost like "drinking a full-bodied wine". 

Chandra does acknowledge that Indian writing has not only come of age but has 
also made significant changes in the language itself. "I think that 50 years after Inde¬ 
pendence, we have had a couple of generations who have leamt English in the play¬ 
grounds. Despite the baggage of colonialism, English was to me an Indian tongue 
that was offered to me along with Hindi and others. And 1 grew up feeling that this 
language belonged to me, that I ab.solutely had the right to reshape it, to pervert it, to 
knock it apart and put it together again I think that this sense of familiarity results in 
a lively new literature, in some great writing." 

While Chandra is adding new dimensions to English every time he writes, his 
heart continues to throb for the movies. Talk that Love And Lrmging In Bombay may 
be made into a movie makes it all the more exciting. With a delighted glint in his eyes, 
he does admit that writing a screenplay would be fun. 

Watch out for a potboiler from Chandra. Based once again on Bombay perhaps? • 
Pmlimvl Qho9h/Mmw IMM 










Recession of the Gangotri glacier may result in 
the Ganga river drying up completely in the next 
few thousand years 


F or centuries, the Ganga has been flowing through north and east India, 
carrying with it ancient Hindu customs and beliefs. Today, its journey from 
Gangotri in the Himalayas to the Bay of Bengal is in danger of being cut 
short. Judging by the rale at which the Gangotri glacier—the source of the 
Ganga—is receding, the river may dry up completely in the next few thou¬ 
sand years. 

The sadhus of Gangotri believe the holiest of all 
Indian rivers will vanish in the next 5,000 years and 
they hold 'Kalyug’ responsible for the disaster. Geo¬ 
logical studies too have confirmed a "continuous 
recession of the Gangotri glacier" over the past seve¬ 
ral decades. Scientists therefore are also not ruling 
out the possibility of the river drying up. They, 
however, see "global warming" and "increasing pre¬ 
ssure of human activity" as the prime reasons 
behind the phenomena. 

Armymen and air force pilots who are familiar 
with this area, which forms part of the Indo-Tibelan 
border, have also confirmed the reduction in the 
glacier’s area. "Air force pilots claim that they have 
seen the entire Gangotri glacier shrinking from all 
sides," an army officer told Sunfmy. 

The first fonnaJ study by the Geological Survey 
of India (GSI) was done in 1935 and a more recent 
one in 1996, says Deepak Srivastava, director of the 
GSfs Glaciology division. "And there is no deny¬ 
ing that this glacier has been receding at a rate of 
10-40 metres per year over this half-a-century." 

What’s worse is the fact that geologists can do 
very little to arrest the recession. "Just as water 
charts out its own course, so will nature lake its cour¬ 
se where the melting of the Gangotri glacier is con¬ 
cerned," remarks a scientist. 

Studies show that while the rate of retreat was 
slow between 1935 and 1956, it became faster in the 
subsequent years. According to an official GSI 
report, "Recession in terms of total area was of the 
order of 2,530 square metres in 1935, that increased 
by two-and-a-half times during the 1956-1962 per¬ 
iod, and five times during the 1962-1971 period." It 
goes on to add: "The recession process slowed 
down between 1971-1977, only to revert to its 
earlier pace after 1977." 

Perhaps it is the sudden change in the trend bet¬ 
ween 1971 and 1977 that leaves some scope for opti¬ 
mism. "The Gangotri glacier will not just melt away 
and Ganga will manage to survive," asserts Srivasia- 
va. "You see, if there is recession and melting large¬ 
ly due to global wanning, there is also a certain 
amount of snowfall that the area receives annually. 

So some kind of balance is bound to be maintained." 

Ravi Kumar, a senior scientist at the GSI regional 
headquarters in Lucknow, attributes the recession 
of the glacier to "increasing human activity and 



Armymen and air force 
pilots familiar with the 
area, which forms part of 
the Indo-Tibetan border, 
have also confirmed the 
reduction in the glacier's 
area. "Air force pilots claim 
that they have seen the 
entire Gangotri glacier 
shrinking from ait sides," an 
army officer told Sunoay 
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THE GANGOTRI TEMPLE 
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The former Governor had got a 
Rs 36 crore scheme drawn out 
for the Improvement and 
beautification of the Gangotri 
region 




MUUYJMMH 

Ten years ago, his government 
created the Greater Gangotri 
Special Area Development 
Authority. Till date, there is no 
office of the body 


indiscriminate deforestation in and around the 
region." 

This view is upheld by Swami Sunderanand, who ' 
has been waging a one-man battle against the ever- 
increasing human activity in the Gangotri- 
Goumukh region. "When I had landed here in 1947, 
the Gangotri town was full of green cover. Now it 
has turned into a concrete jungle," he says. The 
Swami, who is better known as an ace photographer 
and a mountaineer, and has the distinction of having 
undertaken unu.sual Himalayan treks, recalls, "The 
18 km trekking route [now it is 19 km owing to the 
recession] to Goumukh was full of trees. Today it is 
barren and littered with garbage like non-organic 
and toxic packaging maienal which is harmful to 
the health of the glacier." 

I f the Gangotri glacier is in a bad way, the Gangotri 
town, a major centre of Hindu pilgnmage, is fast 
losing its spiritual ambience—more and more com¬ 
mercial activity is encroaching upon the only road 
here, sewer lines are openly being drained out into 
the Ganga and garbage is being dumped all over the 
temple town, 

"While the BJP government is concentrating all its energies on tlic upkeep ol Ayo- 
dhya, even a fraction of it is not being devoted to other major 1 lindu shrines such as 
Gangotri, which perhaps draws more crowd than Ayodhya every year," laments a 
resident. 

The local committee of ‘pandas' (priests) which runs the Gangotri temple and con¬ 
trols the finances (which come in the form of "declared" and "undeclared" offerings) 
IS only interested in extending its domain, and cases of large-scale bunglings have 
been delected. 

A fonner ‘panda' and secietary of the saniiii, Brinda Prasad, who has already mov¬ 
ed the High Court in a public interest litigation (PIL) seeking a CBl probe into such 
misuse of funds, is of the view that "only a Vaishnav Dcvi type of government-run 
trust can save Gangotri from worsening." 

Says Ultarkashi’s district magistrate Venketeshwar Loo, "What can the admi¬ 
nistration do? The ‘pandas' run the show here." 

Heads of successive governments and other important dignitaries have been visit¬ 
ing the shrine every year, but barring fonner Governor Motilal Vora, who had got a 
Rs 36 crore scheme drawn out for improvement and beautification, none cared to 
show any concern for the deteriorating condition of this temple town. 

Ten years ago, the Mulayam Singh Yadav government had created what was 
christened Greater Gangotri Special Area Development Authority, but till date, there 
is no office of the body. One senior provincial civil service (PCS) officer, who was 
posted here as its secretary, functions alone without staff, telephone, office or even 
residence. And the DM, who happenes to be the ex officio chairman, seems least 
bothered that the authority has remained a non-starter even after a decade. 

In a PIL, the High Court directed the divisional commissioner on 12 August, 1997, 
to personally trek down from Gangotri to Goumukh to assess the damage done to the 
local environment. But so far, the commissioner has not been able to find time to car¬ 
ry out the court’s wishes. 

Interestingly, a foreign-funded Ixxiy which had started a Gangotri Conservation 
project with much fanfare has only ended up spending a few crores in holding meet¬ 
ings and workshops at the plush Hyatt Regency hotel in New Delhi and putting up 
impressive hoardings and some garbage bins around Gangotri. 

Despite its oft-repeated proclamations about championing the cause of Hindutva, 
the BJP government is quite oblivious to the need to resuscitate this dying town. Tok¬ 
en measures at this .stage will not be of much help anyway. Unless the government 
takes serious action to correct the ecological imbalance in the region, it will soon 
be too late to save the Ganga and the temple town for future generations. • 

Sham Frmdhmn/Omng^^ 





BIHAR 

To be or not to be 


That is the question in the proposed state ofVananchal 


F or the Bharatiya 
Janata Party (BJP)- 
led coalition 

government at the 
Centre, Vananchal 
is fast becoming something 
of a Caich-22 situation. It 
cannot afford to keep this 
contentious issue involving 
18 districts of south Bihar on 
the backbumer for long. But 
what will it do about the 
vehement opposition to the 
granting of separate state¬ 
hood to Vananchal? 

The Rashlriya Janata Dal 
(RID) government is dead 
against the idea of restructur¬ 
ing Bihar along the proposed 
lines. The Rabn Devi-led 
government has suggested to 
the Centre that a Jharfliand 
slate of 26 districts (compris¬ 
ing parts of Bihar, West 
Bengal, Orissa and Madhya 
Pradesh) should be fonned 



THE JHARKHAND ARMY: Yadav, with CM Rabn Devi and JMM leader Shtbu Soren 


— not Vananchal, consisting of 18 districts in south Bihar 
alone. The government has reservations over Vananchal main¬ 
ly because 70 per cent of Bihar’s revenue (earned primarily 
from mines, minerals and large industries of south Bihar) will 
go to the ‘new’ state and the rest of Bihar will have to depend 
solely on agriculture. 

This point of view is shared by the RJD’s arch rival, the 
Samata Party, which is a vital component of the central coali¬ 
tion. Union railway minister and Samata leader Nitish Kumar 
has warned the Union government about the "serious implica¬ 
tions" of any decision in favour of Vananchal. Kumar, too, 
has explained that almost the entire mineral resources of 
Bihar are concentrated in the area earmarked for the proposed 
Vananchal state. If Vananchal happens, the rest of Bihar 
would be in deep trouble. So, to avoid any economic imbalan¬ 
ce arising out of the political move, Nitish Kumar has urged 
the Centre to allocate at least Rs 50,(X)0 crorc to Bihar before 
declaring a separate Vananchal state. 

With the Samata Party taking up the cause of the ‘rest of 
Bihar\ the Centre has chosen to withhold its approval to the 
proposal for Vananchal. To give itself more time to manoeuv¬ 
re, the Union government has announced that as the initiation 
of Vananchal Bill required more detailed preparation, it can¬ 
not be introduced in the current session of Parliament. 
According to official sources, the Union government has 
sought the views of 17 ministries and departments on the sensi¬ 
tive matter. 










SAY NO TO VANANCHAL: activists of ^Honiara Bihar* in Patna 

But these delaying tactics have kicked up a storm of protest 
in south Bihar. The Jharkhand Mukti Morcha (JMM), which 
has bwn insisting on the formation of Jharkhand, not Vanan¬ 
chal, in south Bihar, has lashed out at the BJP and demanded 
the immediate introduction of the Bill. Anti-BJP slogans were 
raised throughout the state as dhamas and demonstrations 
were organised in the region. 

JMM supremo Sibu Soren has ordered his partymen not to 
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BUSINESS AND POUTICS: the Chhotana^pur Chamber of 
Commerce and Industries, Ranchi, raises the demand for 
Vananchal 


oppose the formation of a separate state just because of the 
name Vananchal. The reasoning is simple: once the area is 
granted statehood, the name can be changed to Jharkhand. 

"When the names of Bombay and Madras could be changed 
after so many years of their formation, Vananchal can easily 
be renamed Jharkhand," observed one JMM leader. 

The Congress in south Bihar, while raising the demand for 
the separate statehood Bill to be introduced in Parliament at 
the earliest, is opposed to the idea of ‘Vananchal*. Former 
Union minister and AICC member Subodh Kant Sahay has 
said that the Union government must name the new state Jhar¬ 
khand, to avoid further complications. "The formation of a 
separate state with the name of Vananchal might lead to a 
fresh conflict over changing the name to Jharkhand," warned 
Sahay. According to the veteran Congress leader of this 
region, the name Jharkhand has its religious value and nobody 
would be willing to call it Vananchal. 

The proposed state of Vananchal will cover an area of 
around 79,714 sq.km, out of a total area of 1,73,877 sq.km, in 
Bihar. It will have a population of over 2.18 crore, while the 
total population of Bihar is over 8.63 crore. It will consist of 
14 Lok Sabha and 81 Assembly seats. 

Now, with the BJP government going slow on the matter, 
the frustration level is rising fast in south Bihar. The BJP had 
made Vananchal its main election plank in the area for the last 


Lok Sabha polls and had promised the people of south Bihar a 
separate state "within six months" of coming to power." 
The growing disillusionment is directed mainly at two BJP 
MPs from the region: Union finance minister Yashwant Sinha 
and Union forest and environment minister Babulal Marandi. 

In a significant move, the pro-BJP business community in 
the area — led by the Chhotanagpur Chamber of Commerce 
and Industries— ukA to the streets recently, demanding sepa¬ 
rate statehoexi for Vananchal. Dhamas were staged to convey 
a clear message to the BJP leadership. 

Realising the gravity of the situation, a delegation of BJP 
leaders from south Bihar visited Delhi recently and held seve¬ 
ral rounds of talks with the party high command. The delega¬ 
tion reportedly warned Yashwant Sinha and Babulal Marandi 
that they were fast losing credibility. 

Ranchi MP and BJP leader Ranitiihal Choudhary told 
Sunday that the delegation had even .spoken to Prime Mini¬ 
ster Atal Behari Vajpayee about the trouble brewing in south 
Bihar. "We told Vajpayeeji and other seniors of the party in 
Delhi that the BJP, which had emerged as the biggest political 
force of south Bihar in the Lok Sabha p>olls, would lose credibi¬ 
lity and ground rapidly unless the matter was given pnority 
and the Bill introduced immediately," said Choudhary. 

But for the moment, the BJP top-brass is playing its cards 
close to its chest. All that Yashwant Sinha and Babulal Maran¬ 
di are willing to say is that the government remains committed 
to forming Vananchal. When, is anybody’s guess. • 

O.P. Shmrmn/Ranehl 

Wheels within 
wheels 

Industry minister Nasru Khan resigns 
from the Rajasthan Cabinet, and is 
accused of running a ‘road racket’ 

W hen Nasru lOian, minister of state for industry, faxed 
his resignation letter to chief minister Bhairon Singh 
Shekhawatrecently.itcreatedquiteastirin the political cir¬ 
cles of Rjyasthan. Though his one-line resignation note 
did not specify any reason for quitting the Bharatiya Janata 
Party (BJP) Cabmet, Khan later told newsmm at Alwar 
(his hometown) that he was "feeling suffobated” in the 
^vemment He also alleged that he was being ighoaed by 
the boteauciacy and files of his department were hai^y 
being sent to him. 

The anti-Shtddiawat IoU>y was quick to add tiM Naspu 
Khan was being gSven "second-class* treahneot in the 
Cabinet bedtuise he ^ a Muslim. Widi die indnsttymini- 
ster becoothi^ the third member to quit the (idni- 

stry inn huny, BlP-bafters declared that was "tgfisis'’ 

in the ruhag Incidentdly, Devi Su^ Shad ttid 
Cyan Singh Qwndhary; had be^ givwi mwdddjg fleden ' 
bydteCfMl. 

K^*s ipdgnadon had hot been accept by 

elded ndinsieTdil the gohig fh tnetti 

——-I* 
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Narrow margin 


The ruling UPF barely manages to stave 
off a no-confidence motion 

A nything is possible in Meghalaya politics. This was pro¬ 
ved yet again on 25 June, when the ruling United Parlia¬ 
mentary Forum (UPF) government managed to wriggle 
out of a seemingly hopeless position and turn the tables on the 
Opposition coalition, the United Meghalaya Parliamentary 
Forum (UMPF). 

A no-confidence motion tabled by the Congress, and sche¬ 
duled to be moved that day, looked set for a tie-breaker as both 
the Treasury and Opposition Benches claimed to have 30 
members each in the ^-member House. In fact, the Opposi¬ 
tion was confident of pulling off a 31:29 coup. 

But things didn’t go quite according to plan for the Con¬ 
gress. One of the Opposition’s newest members was suspend¬ 
ed by the Speaker and another one failed to turn up on D-Day. 
The result: the no-confidence motion against chief minister 
B.B. Lyngdoh’s government was withdrawn; the ruling coali¬ 
tion got a fresh lease of life; and the Opposition was left won¬ 
dering about what might have been. 

The Congress had tabled the no-confidence motion immedi- 


SURVIVAL INSTINCT; CM B. B. Lyngdoh 

ately after its numbers rose to 31 on 16 June, when two mem¬ 
bers of the Hill State Peoples’ Democratic Party (HSPDP) 
crossed over. But the Speaker set the stage for 
the showdown on 25 June. 

The run-up to the no-confidence motion witnessed frenetic 
political activity in Meghalaya. On 21 June, two rebel HSPDP 
members. Tuberline Lyngdoh and Maysalin War, crossed 
over to the ruling coalition. Two days later, Maysalin War 
made an official comeback to the Opposition camp. She dash¬ 
ed off letters to the Governor, chief minister, and the Speaker, 


tiol steqp Khan frc^nlevelluig charges of corruption against 
transport ndnister Rohtas Kumar. The industry minister 
began by threatening to expose one case of cCHTuption in 
the transport department every day, for ten days, but then 
wwiquiet. 



the reason was obvioi^: local papers splasbed^^^md’ 
story of why Nasru Khan was angry with the .. 

Apparently, it al) evolved tuound 

sport depaitment during 

foiirvd that the vehiefe did not possess a fitness 

The truck-owner, a relative of Nasru Khan; was fined Rs r 

4,000 and die vefaicie was impounded. 

Khan, who is also the leader of the AlwarTlrtick Opmr 
tors Union, asked the transpM department to 

release the truck without any fine. The officii itftised aa. 
the receipt for die fine had already been issued. The 
ttynuni$terwas,appaiently,soupsetoverdusthathedei^*- ^ 
d^ to quit the Cabinet. 

Sources in the bJP claimed dua Nasru Khan 
sptmd more dm in A1 war, sdving pix^hunsof 
tors, than in his ministerial office at Jaipur, and 
tl^w his weight around in the oanspoft deparbuinBL He 
had even sent an official letter mfinaing die transppxt^ 
dqiartment about detaiis of trucks owned ^ him. N^ 
would dare check vehicles bearing icgtsftatfw 
lldj^ng with Nasru Kl^ 

The industry minister would even visidilg 

e|a»Js, with the number to other 

Thesecarttefieca^ 

as they wm treated by die e 

of sorts. miofjf 

idsiapd* and mudb mMeyJto has mdde ttuoiigh 1^^^^ 
load ladofit, is anybody's gocm/obaen^ea a p^ded . 

dfNasruKhan, • 
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informing them that she had broken away from the HSPDP 
and formed the HSPDP(M), with War as the lone piuty repre¬ 
sentative in the House. 

The UPF then got into the act. It first got Maysalin War dis¬ 
qualified. The Speaker suspended War's membership and 
debarred her from voting following a petition filed by H.S. 
Lyngdoh, president of the HSPDP and state forest minister, 
alleging that she had violated the provisions under the Tenth 
Schedule of the Constitution. 

The ruling combine also managed to keep one of the three 
Peoples' Democratic Movement (PDM) legislators, Elstone 
Roy Kharkongor, away on 25 June, the day elections for the 
post of deputy speaker and the discussion on the ‘no confiden¬ 
ce motion’ were to be held. Even PDM president Sounder S. 
Cajee and the other two legislators of the party had no clue as 
to where Kharkongor was. According to sources, Kharkongor 
had been packed off on a paid holiday to Calcutta and Delhi, 
to ensure that the Opposition coalition's challenge fell 
through. 

That’s exactly what happened. The fight for the deputy 
speaker's post ended in favour of the UPF, 30:28. And the no- 
confidence motion was withdrawn. 

After the narrow escape, both camps are now busy chalking 
out future plans. The Bharatiya Janata Party (BJP) is determin¬ 
ed to cling on to power in Meghalaya as this is the only north¬ 
eastern state where the party has a say. 


STATE POLITICS: Pumo A. 

Sangma 

The Congress is desperate to return to power in Meghalaya, 
but it continues to be a house divided. The tug of war between 
former Congress Legislature Party (CLP) chief Salseng C 
Marak and his successor, D.D. Lapang, is no secret. 

Ex-CM Marak admits there is something lacking within the 
coalition. "1 have held discussions with the party legislators 
and we are all of the view that the inner deficiencies will have 
to be removed before we can make a bid for power...I think I 
will have to assert myself now for the sake of the future of the 
party in the state," he said. 

The leader of the Opposition, Lapang, is being backed by 
the former Lok Sabl^ Speaker, Pumo A. Sangma. The 
Sangma-Lapang axis is making every effort to sideline 
Max^ who is a threat to both. 

The 25 June episode is a body blow to the Lapang lobby. 
But he is putting up a brave front: "1 have some new strategies 
in mind, but this time I am going to keep them close to my 
chest...Tho'ugh things didn’t work out this time, the situation 
will improve for the Congress-led coalition witMn a couple of 
weeks." • 

Pi0dyQtP.Smtklm/ShU/oag ^4) 


ANDHRAPRADESH 

Beastly tale 

A four-year-old girl is devoured by stray 
dogs, causing public outrage in 
Hyderabad 

I t was the afternoon of 15 June. Four-year-old Swapna was 
fast asleep on a charpoy in a Gandhinagar house of Hydera¬ 
bad. Her mother, Padma, had stepped out of the room for a 
while. She returned to find her daughter missing. Suddenly, 
she heard the sounds of a dogfight just outside the house. 
Padma rushed out, and to her horror she saw that a pack of 
30-CKld stray dogs were fighting over her daughter. There, in 
front of the mother's eyes, the canines tore little Swapna up. 
Padma’s screams alerted the neighbours, but by then it was 
too late. 

As word of the beastly tale spread, the horror in Hyderabad 
soon turned to anger. The prime target: the Blue Cross, head¬ 
ed by Amala, former film actress and wife of Telugu matinee 
idol Nagaijuna. 

Four years ago. the Municipal Corporation of Hyderabad 
(MCH), had entrusted the Andhra chapter of Blue Cross with 
the task of tackling the "stray dog problem" in Hyderabad. 
The Blue Cross—which was backed by the N. Chandrababu 
Naidu government and numerous animal lovers, including 
Maneka Gandhi — had set up clinics and kennels to sterilise 
and provide health care to the stray dogs of Hyderabad. 

"These strays were all let loose on the streets by the society, 
which claimed that it did not have the funds to keep the ani¬ 
mals in their kennels till they found an owner," .says an MCH 
official. 

Now, the Blue Cross society and the MCH have a lot of 
explaining to do: to Swapna's parents, and the outraged 
people of the Andhra capital. Amala, the moving spirit behind 
animal lovers'activities in Hyderabad.has expressed deepsym- 
pathy for Padma and her husband, even while refusing to 
blame it on the dogs. "As a mother, 1 understand the pain of 
the parents. But there is no use in blaming the animals for it," 
she said. 

"There is no provision to book a case against the animals. 
But you can file a case against the MCH," was state labour 
minister Srinivas Yadav’s bizarre message to the grieving par¬ 
ents when he called on them. 

An investigation carried out by the police and voluntary 
organisations has revealed that lack of adequate food for stray 
dogs in the residential colonies of Gandhinagar led to the trage¬ 
dy of 15 June. The private handling of dustbins and garbage 
dumps has deprived the strays of their permanent food source. 
"Private contractors are moving nearly 30 tonnes of garbage 
out of the city every day. Open house-doors, open kitchens in 
hotels, etc., will continue to be likely targets of such stray 
marauders if they are not contained fast," warns an MCH 
official. 

Municipal commissioner Deepak Panwar, who has had 
something of a running battle with the Blue Cross, has stepp¬ 
ed up his attack against the society. Panwar has always b^n 
opposed to the idea of the Blue Cross being given official char- 




TIME TO ACT: former CM 
Salseng C, Marak 
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television! Ishu0HRA<IW»t«V r? 



CANINE CAUSE: at the Blue Cross clinic 


ge of handling strays in Hyderabad. The association had 
earlier condemned the MCH for using the lethal chamber or 
the hamessed-hook treatment for killing stray animals. "They 
had even sought the dismantling of the lethal chamber," says 
the MCH commissioner. For the last four years, stray dogs 
caught by the MCH have been handed over to the Blue Cross. 

Amala counters Pan war's charges: "We never said that the 
MCH should not touch the st»‘ay dogs. If they are a real 
menace to residents, all it needs is an application to the MCH 
to kill them. We believe that elimination of dogs will not solve 
the problem, but if elimination is unavoidable, it should be 
done in a humane manner." 

But following the killing of Swapna, public opinion in 
Hyderabad is turning firmly against both stray dogs and the 
Blue Cross. Many NRIs living in America have written to 
local papers, narrating their *dog days' in Hyderabad when 
they were home for the holidays this summer. "Being chased 
by stray dogs while returning from late-night movies or in iso¬ 
lated places was a nightmare for us," says Chandrasekhar of 
New York. "To hell with Blue Cross. If they want to be huma¬ 
ne to stray dogs, let them keep them at their homes," writes 
Jaganmohan Rao from Boston. 

The stray dog problem has escalated alarmingly over the. 
last three years in the Andhra capital. According to the Insti¬ 
tute of Preventive Medicine (IPM), 14 people died of dog 
bites in 1994; 23 in 1995; 30 in 1996; 47 in 1997; and 17 in the 
first half of 1998. 

The number of rabies cases is also rising steadily, ever 
since the Blue Cross took charge of canines in the state capi* 
tal. Every day, there are hundreds of cases of dog bites at the 
IPM—die only specialised centre for the treatment of rabies, 
etc., in the state. No less than 53,000 cases in 1996-97 and 
61,000 cases in 1997-98 were reported. "There could be ano¬ 
ther few thousand unreported cases," observes Anantha 
Reddy, a veterinary doctor of Gowliguda. 

According to a survey in January 1997, there were 12,000 
rabid dogs in Hyderabad. "At the present rate of multiplica¬ 
tion, there could easily be 15,000 rabid dogs roaming the 
streets of Hyderabad," warns an IPM official. • 


Cops and robbers 

Bombay Blue on Sony is a fasupaced 
thriller 

S ometimes, a diiferent take on afamitiarsituattonean ; 

make it look, well, different. Bombay Blue, (S<my, Sun*' 
days, 9 pm), a mini-series about cops-and-robbears set in ' 
the metropolis of Mumbai, is inteiesting precisely because ~ 
it's a ChaniMl 4 co-production. In it, the poUce are not the - 
bumbling fools they are made out to be in the masala 
movies; it is the criminals who are fodirii. 

A British sleuth comes to India tracking a narcotics 
gang, and when he asks for cooperation from the local poli¬ 
ce, he finds himself involved in their cases. You scrttch 
our backs, say the cops, we’ll do the same. The manner in 
which they extract (he quid (Hoquo'is quite amusing. Shek¬ 
har Suman and Mohan Agashe play the policen^n with , 
laid-back savvy, which seems lo say: if tiMftmngi dunks 




he can urio; advantage of dtem. he’s got eno^ thliAi: 
coodBg. 

It’sfost-naoed, and it has some wdl-knowtt TV foces hi 
diartdy-eti^ evneos. Last week. Irfan IQum 
Apnf Boor) arid Aly Khan (TeA ffuf Jikiae) were chai^ B 
tonrified ghl down a crowded sobri market. We ulust have 
seen It countless times in movies, but die way it teas beat 
shot, made it a new place. Of course, diore’s the ’exotica' 
efoment so as to a{^^ to tKm-bidian autdeooes, so we got 
Icesofsatfliusinsafiiron makingsini8termov68.Thud;fiil* 
Iv, however, there’s enough retd desl acdon to nudee up for 
die occasional lapse. Thankfidly too, the Hindi dob is of 
high Standfud: hudly any glitch betw^ cup and lip. 

Meanwhile^ the pnigiamme Bombay Blfte te^daoed, 
Bhanwariyuew time, Thursdays, 10 pm), is doing It is 

cunendy recounting die story of a man who kills his newly¬ 
wed wife in a fit of teoifer, and die ct^ which follows. 
The first half was as grindiig as most of die seriM has 
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ARIES 


(21 Man h-20 April} 

B roaden your horizons by 
making the right moves. 
Present new ideas to 
influential people: they may 
be in a receptive mood. 
Special requests may be 
granted. Authors can receive 
welcome news from 
publishers regarding the 
acceptance of manu.scripts. 
Try putting in offers on 
prospective homes. 

TAURUS 


(21 April-20 May) 

A little lime spent alone 
will allow you to go over 
past events; you can leant the 
lessons they have to offer. A 
review of previous 
experiences can show you 
how to capitali.se on your 
successes and how to avoid 
making mistakes a second 
time. There will be a 
gathering of close friends at 
home. 

GEMINI 


(2! May-20 June) 

K eep your nose to the 
grindstone in routine 
occupational affairs; there is 
a goexi chance that deadlines 
can be beaten and bonuses 
awarded. Investors and 
financial brokers can have a 
productive week. Loved 
ones may revolt if they 
feel they’re being taken for 
granted or being neglected. 

CANCER 


(21 June-20 Juh) 

E enis are likely to go 
ccording to plan. But 
sudden reversals or surprise 
happenings may contain the 
seeds of new opportunities, 
if you are alert enough to 
spot them. Seize chances 
that come your way. Make 
hay while the sun shines. 


LEO 


(2! JuIy- 20 AufiuM) 

C onventions and the need 
to be on your best 
behaviour make you feel 
very constricted. You are 
probably more in the mood 
to speak your mind and 
come straight to the point. 
But something else in you 
will be advising more 
caution and a greater degree 
of consideration for other 
people’s feelings. 


LIBRA 


(2/ Sep:emher-20 October) 

D on’t expect close 

relationships to develop 
unless extra ^ff^ort and care is 
demonstrated to romantic 
partners. Keep romantic 
alliances alive by sharing 
common interests, activities 
or even professions. Chance 
encounters with well-placed 
people may enable you to 
advance your interests. 



VIRGO 


(2/ Auf(u\i-20September) 

P ursue subjects of interest 
with groups of 
like-minded people. 

Chances are that a romantic 
partner will emerge from 
among your fellow-students. 
But this is the time to hold 
back, to see how things 
develop, rather than jumping 
in at the deep end. 


SCORPIO 


(21 Octoher‘20 November) 

A pproach financial 
#^problems and 
arrangements from a new 
angle. More use of the 
imagination can solve 
long-sUinding difficulties. 
The time is favourable for 
getting to the bottom of 
things: valuable facts and 
figures can come to light 


SAGITTARIUS 


(21 November-20 December) 

O ne parly or another in 
joint financial affairs is 
getting something of a raw 
deal. Shared funds must be 
made equally accessible to 
all involved. Great benefits 
can come from dealings with 
large business houses. Don’t 
let unfounded fears 
prevent you from taking 
advantage of promising 
situations. 

CAPRICORN 


(2/ Decemher-2() January) 

H igh prices have to be paid 
for the realisation of 
secret dreams. You may 
have second thoughts about 
your goals once they’ve 
been attained. Friends or 
acquaintances may need 
help. Do what you can to 
ease others out of tight 
comers. But draw the line if 
unreasonable demands are 
made. 

AQUARIUS 


(21 January-20 February) 

G ood luck and helpful 
conditions are atout to 
encounter you if you are 
about to launch new 
business ventures. All the 
signs show that you will 
have more money to play 
with. Profits from 
already-existing businesses 
are likely to be high. Past 
events or mistakes may 
continually nag you. 

PISCES 


(21 February‘20 March) 

11 ppTDOchea to prospective 
inpartfiers may be 
premature^ be 

rebuffed :^j|l>e«asy to 
misjudge ^tied situations 
or decisions. Employment 
affairs may be an uj^ll task. 
Even simple jobs can run 
into complications. Look 
after your health. • 
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RANDOM NOTI 




HEARD IN NEW DELHI 

it was no discourtosy to him. K's 
Just that Kosriji doosn’t oat 
Christian mangoos. 

A SITARAM KESRI SUPPORTER ON WHY 
KESRI RETURNED A BOX OF ALPHONSO 
MANGOES GIFTED TO HIM BY SHARAD 
PAWAR 


f 


Botloiiisttp 

■ There’s good news for 
the liquor industry. 
'Ilwy're not about to go bust. 
Karnataka chief minister 
J.H. Patel has started drink* 
ing again. 

There is much one can 
admire and respect in J.H. 
Patel. But sustained commit¬ 
ment to the cause of abstinen¬ 
ce is not his strong point. 
Some months ago, he gave 
away all his bottles of Scotch 
and announced diat he was 
turning a new leaf: that he 
had given up drinking, he 



J.II. Putol: aleohol to bad 
for you, CM 


would be available in his offi¬ 
ce from 9.00 am to 8.00 pm 
and that he would act as a ful¬ 
l-time chief minister. 

Hollow promises alas! 
Within two weeks, Patel had 
embraced Bacchus again, 
three months later, he was 
available for consultations 
only till lunchtime and now, 
members of his party say, he 
is happy delegating die chief 
ministeiship to other 
colleagues. 

in met, diere are just one 
or two tnhiisters who are 
bedding up the JD govem- 
mont in K^audea. One is 
law minister N.C. Nanniah, 
who fields questions in the 
Assembly evsay day on 
bdialf of at least three or four 
fumbling, confused mini- 
stws. Anodier is stiudl 
inthistriesi n^titer B.A. 


Mohiuddin, who helps in 
Operation Bailout. 

No wonder the Congress 
thinks it can make a killing in 
Karnataka in the elections 
due in IS months. Someone 
should tell the chief minister 
alccdiol is bad for you. 


HanI times 

Artists and journalists 
were happy when 
actor Ananth Nag became a 
minister in the Janata Dal 
government in Karnataka, 
more so when he was asked 
to run the Bangalore Deve¬ 


lopment Authority (BDA) 
by the chief minister. The 
BDA has been home to so 
many corruption scandals, 
especially during the Veerap* 
pa Moily era, that it was 
expected that the new mini¬ 
ster would clean it all up. 

Clean it up or clean it out? 

Construction company 
Larsen and Toubro is await¬ 
ing eagerly, clearance to a 
project they have been wip¬ 
ing on for many years now, a 
residential scheme on 
Bangalore* s Bannerghatta 
Road, which coulchi’l take 
ofTb^ause all the clearances 
were not forthcoming. The 
BDA is entitled to 20 per 


cent of* the building and land 
which it can use according to 
its discretion — which 
means with every building it 
clears there is a provision 
for a playground, possibly a 
school, a i^opping area, etc. 

As minister, Ananth Nag 
tried to waive this right of the 
BDA. Officials resisted and 
wouldn’t allow it. So the mat¬ 
ter has now gone to the chief 
minister and Nag is reported 
to have let friends know that 
Larsen Toulat) needn*t 
worry. 

What can Nag do? Times 
are hard and making films is 
expensive business. 


A victim of 
circumstmices 

Poor Prafiil Patel. 
Never has there been 
such a patsy. 

The man is not a member 
of the state legislature. He Is 
not a memb^ of the sjtale 
PCXZ. He was not even a can¬ 
didate in the Rajya Sabha 
elections. Yet hc*s the one 
whom the high command 
has zeroed in on, to punish 
for the debacle of the party in 
the Rajya Sabha elections — 
or more specifically, for the 
defeat of Congress candidate 
from Maharashtra. Ram 
Pradhan. 

Baffled and angry, Patel 
inttally announced that be 
wouldn’t even reply to the 
show-cause notice, it was all 
so absurd. He says the com¬ 
mittee didn’t even listen to 
what he had to say before 
slapping the show-cause 
notice, ft is rather strange, 
also, that Vayalar Ravi who* 
fikd the initial report, said 
he found no irregularities in 
the election. 

So bis friends are tdKng 
him that he must reply and 
clarify the whole matter. 
Even as ccmfabulations go 
on, the song you hear pour* 
ing out of his home these 
days is: KM/t pe nigiAeK 
kahinpenisharUL • 


C H E C K - L I S T 


Diplomatic illness: others who’ve used 
indisposition to get out of political jams 


■ OlHilaiii NaM Aiwlr This happened just a year 
ago. Ghulam Nabi Azad backed Shared Pawar in the power 
struggle over the Congress presidentship-—and Sitaram 
Kesri won. So Azad sudden^ developed 'kamrmein ctanf 
(a bad hip) and took to his bed. 

■ The pro at manipulating Illness. Not only 
does he use bad health to explain why he’s not doing this or 
that, but also uses It to get maximum mileage out of a 

?olltlcal situation, without taking any re^nsibliity for it. 
he instances are just too many to cRs. somehow, he’s 

never too ill to address the TV cameras. 


■ Rmik Used to get hospItaHsed at the drop 

of a hat That was his way of thtnldng things through. 


C R w l w l Pitwi; Everytiroe he was faced with a politlcai. 
crisis, the then presidetn of we Son^Pradesh Congress 
Committee (8PCC) would take Ms spondylitis coliar out of 
the ctesat, snititeoff the dust, and wear It ami He down on 
the bed wearing a ptdned expression. This mwnt he dklnT 
want to meet attyone, nevvr mind tf hiclions of the party 
were fcHBng each other at his doorstep. 
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Unwanted 

anxiety 

■ Why are rumours 
about Prime Minister 
Atal Behari Vcypayee’s beiil* 
^ resurfacing? Although the 
^rime Minister’s Office 
(PNK>) has denied that he is 
ill and has laughed away the 
.sirspicitm voiced in some 
quaitm that he’s suffering 
from canc^ Of die prostate, 


DIARY 



HEARD IN THE PRESS CLUB 

Tills Isths worst Budgst 
Yashwant Slnha has prsssntsd 
—sines the last Biidgst 
Yashwant Slnha prsssntsd. 

A BUSINESS REPORTER 



and winking about a matter 
as important as this just 
reveal cheapness and lack of 
character. It does no credit, 
both to the BJP and to 
India. 


Thnerasaitor 

■ The Central Vigilance 
Conunissioner 
(CVC), S.V. Giri is retiring 


from his post on 7 August. 
As there is no Parliament for 
two months, die government 
will have to issue an ordinan¬ 
ce to appoint a new\ Vigilan¬ 
ce Commissioner eventual¬ 
ly. Meanwhile, Bhure Lai, 
now the secretary in the 
CVC, will hold charge of run¬ 
ning the show. 

The Vigilance Commis¬ 
sion has been derided by 
many as an office which has 
no teeth, but the institutirm 


im'.Y 1 

1 C H E C K - L 1 S T |{ 


Fowtr-lUnching in Delhi 


■ til* NMlip* «f NHimi StUI the top powar*lunchlng 
place in Delhi. Pbelud out am jmitticlans (wd wtm psop 

■*'v J? 


i 

tadili tattbreof the 

ChhHM food 6t ariytaf gi^oup restaurant 


AATplMVMlflwPMO 

hMdMMtlWllwtoM 

dw BJP is showit^ unwant¬ 
ed anxiety about their 
leader’s health. 

It is not die Congressfl) or 
die Left Ptont which is mak¬ 
ing these charges. The anxie¬ 
ty is being expressed most 
freely at 11 Ashoka Road, 
the headquarters of the BJP. 
The rumours are also being 
lent credence because of the 
remarks of some journalist 
members of the Rajya Sabha. 

The PMO has already issu¬ 
ed a categorical clarification 
in the matter. The party 
should also do so. Otherwi¬ 
se. senior, pai^ • leaders 
should talking 

loosely, to I^ging 


■ 1ll» t » h »( M »i »i TteclubatThe0hynlfldtsa 
much mom sophlsUcatad crowd than most plhCM you 
haw to b« a fflsmbar to gat iff. But on an awarim day, you 
can count Off aaaing at least ona laading pothiGum, ona 
indusillaliat and Raian Karar^wala. 


IBUfliBHMi Pwbabiy the hast food o^thoi^liindt^ 

^n^nypDlRIdlai^ro^hai^fu^i^^ 

Pramod MahalanandSudhanahu Mittal) butyoullalwayt 
find lota of fndustrtaNata and at least one household natna. 


■ BarnU A TliyiMt It m V not be wham the rich and 
powerful (unch but It certainly gate their wivaa. Only open 
for lunch, this mformai reataumnt in the Smtuahtt oompiax 
does light food (or such habitues as RmukaOttudhaty) 
andVaeundhanRaje, 


■ BhIIp imimpMon n i C pgt m No room m Delhi 
has I Mg^ cemUtiethm of KB ^ the pesai^ 
exceptim of 9 Motilal Nehru Marg when Nansindm Rao 
dines alone). Not much to say about fhe.fObd, but the 
pdees am atimtiw andawrytiddy kntnwdwryhfldy aba. 


which investigates chargee 
of cmnqidrm agidnst ^^Vii 
servmits can make life ekhm* 
mely uncomfortable for 
many. Bhure LaJ coud|mies 
to have {bp light udssionft' 
ry zeal in iris eyes, ieft firam 
dw time he was PHine.MNi- 
ster V.P. Singh’s mmal advi¬ 
ser. So may be s(»ne heads 
will roll now. 


8W6«ttallc 

K The Indian Sugar 
Mills Associadoo 
(ISMA) seems to have made 
a killing again. 

The last time this organisa¬ 
tion surfaced was when Kalp- 
nath Rai was minister for 
food. On that occasion, 
sugar import was allegedly 
delayed by the minister so 
that sugar mill owners could 
make akilling from the short¬ 
age of sugar in the market. 
The Gian Ptakash Comnut- 
tee udiich invesdgated the 
matter {wssed strictures 
against the government. 

This dme, teoilled that 
the same scandals and char¬ 
ges would surface and lestu^ 
Bice, the BJP goventmeot 
has made Its own plans to 
cotnlmt die inqimMhng sugar 
shortage. Sti^ tLekpe^ 
to fall shortly about. 11 lakh 
idimeB' dda year. 
in tudar to andcipaie.. .thia 
shomge, die Cabinet met 
and decided that levy s^mt 
.(siddch ^ gei ^ 
price shc^j would be 
height at me^ pdee from 
sugar mills, so that them was ', 
no. danger of shonagea and 
. blacknuiiketeeiing. 

this means die fovertt*' 
meat will p^ sugar .adil. 
owners about 
quintal . ' 

wemM have gm in dmiaimad 
ciieuiittumcei.. 1$)^ jia 
laiqdum ah the wap.m-.ipe 
'baiuc.Of«QW3sa,u^l^fiif’-.. 
mer wm get jEmm 
dier numm HoVrovw^lhfibii. 
shops hive 
.fm'nm'tavligaaakriarltiek.'] 
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Women 

THE DESTINY OF INDIA IS IN THE 
HANDS OF Jayalalitha AND 
Sonia Gandhi. WHAT WILL 
THEY DECIDE TO DO? 
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will the 

government 

survive? 


ongressnicn have 
always been a confused 
lot and il is all the more appa¬ 
rent now that they arc in the 
Opposition (77ie toppling' 
trap, 28 June—4 July). They 
seem to have forgotten that 
they arc m the Opposition. 

During the last session of 


Lok Sabha. the AIADMK 
and the Telugu Desam Party 
have staged more walk-outs 
than the Opposition. If the 
Congress is going to let the 
BJP take decisions on all 
major political issues with¬ 
out putting up a fight, the 
government is going to conti¬ 
nue unchallenged and it is 
the citizens who will be the 
worst sufferers. 

Robin ChatterjeOf Amritsar 
(Punjab) 

■It seems the BJP has final¬ 
ly realized that it cannot run 
this coalition government 
for Its full term and the only 
other option is a Congress- 
led government. No wonder ^ 
then that the BJP has done all 
it could to placate Jayalalitha 
but the Lady of Poes gardens 
seems to be adamant in her 
stance. And since the Con¬ 
gress does not seem to be in a 
tearing hurry to topple the 
government, the BJP can 
afford to lake it easy, at least 


for some more time. 

Gita Chakladar, Calcutta (West 
Bengal) 


Tale of a city 


T he cover story The Delhi 
nightmare (21—27 June) 
has presented the pathetic 
picture of Delhi It is strange 
that the capital of India— 
where all the ambassadors of 
the countries of the world 
live — should be left in a 
poor condition. Politicians 
seem to be blissfully unawa¬ 
re of the abysmal livingcondi- 
tions — dirt, filth, poverty 
and pollution — and simply 
enjoy power. 

While the p(xir somehow 
try to live on footpaths or in 
slums, the privileged and the 
influential cKcupy govern¬ 
ment lands and construct 
palatial buildings using their 
positions. 

A Jacob Sahayam, 
Thlruvananthapuram (Kerala) 


The two faces 
of Shabana 

e ongraiulatjons on pre¬ 
senting the least lalked- 
about other side of Shabana 
Azmi (Another art?, 14—20 
June). She is keen to hog the 
limelight and she seems to 
be as good an actress in real 
life as she is in reel life. 

She was at her dramatic 
best (or worst!) when she 
snatched the miemphone 
from a dazed Kabir Bedi dur¬ 
ing an international film 
festival in 1989 and hijacked 
the di.scussion to an altoge¬ 
ther different plane when she 
lambasted the government 
for its inaction over Sardar 
Hashmi’s murder. Thanks to 
her mindless belligerence, 
our heads hung down in 
shame that day before the res¬ 
pected international guests. 

She is an excellent actress, 
but she is equally a great put- 
on. She never comes across 
as an eminently likeable lady 
in her interviews with Simi 


Mim Minister V^payM: can ha complata tha tanura? 




Garewal telecast on Star 
Plus recently. The invisible 
barrier is best shed off imme¬ 
diately before she starts 
being disliked as cin actress 
also. 

Subhrajyoti Bhattacharya, 
Shillong (Meghalaya) 


■While some do social servi¬ 
ce to hog the limelight, some 
use It as a stepping stone to 
political power. But very 
few are inspired by the phi¬ 



lanthropic zeal to help the 
people in distress. I’hcy do it 
without expecting anything 
and are ready to beai any 
insults and face any tn)ubles. 

1 don't know m which 
category of social activists 
Shabana A/mi fils herself 
into. But one thing is certain. 
She gets more publicity than 
many of the social workers 
in the country. Her ‘film 
star’ status and ‘social wor¬ 
ker’ status may be compli¬ 
menting each other to help 
her emerge as a ‘star’ among 
social workers. 

As fiu* as M F. Husain is 
concerned, I agree with Sha¬ 
bana Azmi that there should 
be a certain degree of 
censorship in the freedom ot 
speech and expression, 

S. Halan, Ithalar (Tamil Nadu) 


The other side 
of the story 

( have had the opportunity 
of going through all the 
articles written by Maj Gen 
Ashok K Mehta, particularly 
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. the four-pait serial on the 
Su-30 which appeared in the 
issues dated 1—7 February 
and I—7 March this year. 

Gen. Mehta makes the 
point that the futuristic 
Su'30 is a good aircraft but 
that this is not enough. He 
has focussed readers' atten¬ 
tion on the the air force spen¬ 
ding Rs 150 crore to "tell the 
country what everyone 
already knows" {The Great 
Rope Trick, 12—18 April). 

Gen. Mehta says the mock 
combat aircraft demonstra¬ 
tion was unnecessary, 
because the both the air supe- 
norily and ground target 
demolition role of the nine- 
month-old Sukhoi has 
already been detailed in the 
handouts given out by the 
Indian Air Force. It appeitrs 
to speak in two tongues - 
while he acknowledges the 
supenorily of the aircraft he 
criticises it in Ihe same 
breath. 

He quotes three retired air 
marshals as emphasising ^ 
thiit "Su-3() is a good aircraft 
but a bad deal". In earlier arti 
cles, however, he exprcs.sed 
misgivings about the opera¬ 
tional capacity of the Su-30 
and questioned its purchase. 


Since perceptions vai^, 
opinions are bound to differ. 
While some retired Air 
Chief Marshals feel buying 
the Su-30 was the right deci¬ 
sion, others believe llie coun¬ 
try does not need peiibrmtin- 
ce and requirements of the 
level of the Su-30. So who 
will decide? The decision 
has to take into account tech¬ 
nical financial and political 
considerations. The outco¬ 
me of such considerations is 
a collective decision at the 
highest level. 

In any case, why should 
Gen. Mehta pick on the Air 
Force? Shouldn’t he also 
write about the preparedness 
— or lack of it—of the army 
and the navy also? 

It seems odd that a retired 
^army general should write in 
^such great depth about tech¬ 



Su-30: triggering controversy 


nical and specialised wca 
pons systems of another arm 
of the sen iccs, winch can he 
competently handled only 
by senior-level lechnocrats 
and expe/ts of ihe Indian Air 
T'orce. Why should Intlia go 
.>y the views of retired ol fici 
als and not bother to check 
with serving olfieers ’ 

It's a pity that .Si M) \v 
should devote so many 
pages lor months mgcthcron 
the internal woiking of the 
Indian Air Force Such black¬ 
mailing articles, easting 
aspersions on the chiel'of a 
defence services can have a 
devastating effect on the 


morale of the armed forces 
of the country. 

It’s clear that Gen. Mehta 
IS being used as a mask, a 
ghost writer and a venlnloqu- 
isl and his name is being 
used to lend credibility to the 
charges of some vested inter¬ 
est m the Air force. The 
inanagemenl and staff of the 
magazine are responsible for 
the publication of anti¬ 
national articles, prompted 
no doubt by the anxiety to 
promote the sales of the 
magazine. 

M, Ramgopal Reddy (former 
MP), Hyderabad (Andhra 
Pradesh) 


SEPARATED AT BIRTH? 


PM'iC MS JOU (-OB Cv/*<THiBUTiONS 



ContHiMJM by D«br«| Ctioudhufy. VNonmpiKlOd^^ 


Sunday replies 

N o one, including Gen. 

Mehta, says that the Suk¬ 
hoi IS not a go(^ aircraft. The 
point is whether the country 
needed such a sophisticated 
aircraft, yet to be fully deve¬ 
loped. The nuclear tests have 
now given it the required 
relevance, though delays in 
delivery of the second batch 
as anticipated by Siinoay 
have been announced. 

Serving officers cannot be 
quoted because of a rule call¬ 
ed Official Secrets Act. If 
Mr Reddy were to propose to 
the govcmmenl that this be 
scrapped, Sunday would be 
able to quote all those officia¬ 
ls wc have spoken to, rather 
than retired officials. 

We could argue that 
because Mr Reddy is a for¬ 
mer MP, he lacks the compet¬ 
ence to tell a gcx>d aircraft 
from a bad one. Sunday 
pointed out that a serving Air 
Force chief told the Cll that 
he didn’t want to deal any 
more with Russia, because 
that counlr>' was so unrelia¬ 
ble in providing product sup¬ 
port. I Ic also said that Suk¬ 
hoi was nol relevant to Indi¬ 
a's stiatcgic needs. Yet 
months rather than years 
later, the Air Force changed 
its mind. We tried to find out 
why, and this is the can of 
worms we opened. 

Just because decisions <irc 
taken at the highest level 
doesn't mean they cannot be 
questioned. That's exactly 
the point of free and fearless 
journalism. Gen. Mehta’s 
articles mainly on the army 
but also on the air force 
and navy, have been publish¬ 
ed in many newspapers and 
magazines including 
Sunday so he’s not ‘singling 
out the air force'. 

SiJNDAYis a magazine res¬ 
pected for its factual accu¬ 
racy. We agree totally with 
Mr Reddy that this is matter 
of national importance — 
which is why the nation 
should know the truth, no 
matter whom it hurls. 


•UNOAY ia— 18 July 1888 
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SIGHTk:< SOUND 



■ The Vajpayee government had Us own compulsions of running a coalition and was bound to 
face pressures from its allies. 

BAL Thackeray, ShivSena si4premo, paintmg out that he saw nothing unusual in JayaUihtha’s 
recent actions 

■ Interaction with Basu will help us work out the strategy on the fonnation of a minority 
government with support from other parties. 

P.A. S A N G M A, Congress leader, after his recent meetitifi with Jyoti Basu 

■ Supporting Jayalalilha at the expense of Dravida Munnetra Kazhagam is too heavy a political 
price which the Left parlies cannot afford. 

A.B. B A R D H A N, CPI general secretary 


■ The Congress was initially opposed to 
any move to lead a coalition to replace the 
BJP government. But now it says it will do 
so if the government crumbles by itself. 1 do 
not know what Sonia Gandhi has in her 
mind. 

Chandra SHEKHA R, former Pnme Minister 

■ [JayalaliCha’s tantrums] have destroyed the rhythm of the government, badly affected its 
reputation abroad and demoralised the bureaucracy. Sooner the agony ended the better. 

RAMAKRISHNA HECDE, Union commerce minister 

■ I Still feel like a wide-eyed teenager who looked up to actors and actresses. I never seem to 
remember that I’m Tabu, the actress. 

Tab U, film actress 
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IN MEMORIAM 


Goodbye, Sir 

Nikhil Chakravartty, the shy legend 



S ome years ago, the Radical Humanist Association 
invited Nikhil Chakravartty to speak on the disintegra¬ 
tion of the Soviet Union. 

Chakravartty had impeccable credentials: he had an ency¬ 
clopaedic knowledge of the Russian Revolution and the sub¬ 
sequent history of the Soviet Union. He was highly regarded 
by Moscow (in fact, if there was a difference of opinion in the 
Communist Party of India, it was Nikhil Chakravartty whom 
Moscow' would turn to, for guidance, even though he held no 
official position in the CPI) And he could speak without 
being partisan. 

Chakravartty lived up to expectations. He explained in his 
gentle, unthreaiening way the mistakes the communist move¬ 
ment made: he said Soviet Union failed because it look a one¬ 
sided view of events, never Ixilhenng to ask if there was anyth¬ 
ing more beyond the high walls and the chain-link fences. 

That was one mistake Chakravartty himself stiove hard 
never to make- not listening to the other side. As editor of 
Mainstream, the maga/ine which like Frontienxnd The Other 
Side, was essential reading for socialists of every hue, he let 
tree winds of informatior«.and opinion flow, but never let him¬ 
self be swept aw^ay by them 

He was unfailingly kind to younger journalists, never for¬ 
getting to pat them on the back for a good story, gently reprov¬ 
ing them over bad ones. In an era w'hcn The Editor w'as rever¬ 
ed as a kind of God, Chakravartty was never shy of admitting 
his fallibility. 

The best tribute to Chakravartty has been paid by his old 
Iriend, K.R. Narayanan, the President of India. We reproduce 
here the President’s message: 

"Quietly and unobtrusively as he lived, Nikhil Chakravart- 
ly has slipped out of life. At once gentle and formidable, his 
was the most seasoned voice in Indian journalism Ovei a per¬ 
iod of five-and-a-half decades, Nikhil Chakravartty witness¬ 
ed human affairs with the impatience of a rebel and at the 
same time, with the dispassion of a historian. Committed soci¬ 
alist that he was, Nikhil Chakravartty regarded Left and Right 
not in terms of fixed points but directions. This gave him a 
unique credibility. Never too proud to revise an opinion, nor 
afraid to express an unpopular one, Nikhil Chakravartty was 
one of modem India’s conscience-keepers. But his sagacity 
was never sanctimonious. It was offered matter of factly and 
in the most practical tenns. 

"Interested in the politics of change rather than power, Nik¬ 
hil Chakravartty cared not at all for the baubles of patronage 
or for personal recognition. His chief interest was, and con¬ 
sistently remained, the establishment of a secular and just .soci¬ 
al order. And he used his unrivalled writing skills towards this 


goal 

"Nikhil Chakravartty’s public concerns and roles apart, he 
was one of the most civili.sed of human beings. 

"As one who was privileged to have known Nikhilda for 
many years, and received the benefit of his inspiring fnend- 
ship, I will miss this sage coun.scl and his great personal wami- 
th. I join his family, fnends and readers in paying tribute to a 
life which, in T.S. Eliot’s words, taught us ‘to care and not to 
care' " • 


"interested in the politics of change rather than power, Nikhil Chakravartty 
cared not at all for the baubles of patronage or for personal recognition" 


•UNMV12-18 July lOM 
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IN HIS TWILIGH 



Jyotl Basu: the moit popular and aecoptabla faeo of the Left in India 


T wenty second June was like 
any other day for the Caleut 
tans residing at Achruya 
Jagadish Chandra Bose Road 
Around 11 ^0 am they were 
treated to a lainiliar sight The convoy ot 
West Bengal chief minister Jyoti Basu 
speeding down the road with sirens bla¬ 
ring This has been the routine foi sevt 
lal years now And the people knew the 
destination of the white dhoti kurta 
clad octogenarian Marxist who looked 
at them through tfie tinted window of his 
white bullet pi(K)t Ambassadoi 

But It was a special day at Mu//alfar 
Ahmed Bhasan - the ( PI(M) head 
quarters at Alimuddin Strict where 
the pally top brass was holding its two 
day state conimilicc meeting to discuss 
the situation at the Centre the panchayat 
election results the strategy lot the by 
elections and ol com sc the 17 June 
announcement regarding the impending 
retirement ol l>oti Basu on the ground 
of poor health 

The announcement stinted a dt bate in 
party circles why now ^ 

I he sprightly 84 year old C M show 
ed no signs ol ill health On both days 
his convoy shuttled between Wnters 
Buildings and the party hcadquarleis as 
the C M attended to his administrative 
and organisational duties 

At the inceling Basu sat quietly hcai 
mg everybody out and occasionally giv 
mg his opinion finally the meeting end 
ed without any reference to his retire 
ment by the year end ft was not discuss 
ed in the state committee meeting It was 
not on the agenda And the party con 
giess will not discuss this too Because 
there wc discuss policy matters said 
cential committee member Ami Biswas 
What will I say ^ If a man desires to 
retire, he will have to tell the party I’m 
not aware of any such development, 
added central committee member 
Biman Bose Everybody is cautious and 
no one is willing to discuss the issue 
either In fact nobody will dare ask 
Jyoti babu about it^ They will wail for 
him to bring up the topic As long as he 
keeps quiet, so will the others, disclos 
ed a stale secretariat member 

A typical Basu affair He’s always in 
command be it a party meeting or runn 
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r YEARS 


Jyoti Basu is gearing up for 
the final round of his battle 
with the hardliners 


ing a ninc'paily coalition government in 
Wc'*! Bengal for 21 years or deciding the 
couisc of CPKM) politics in India. And 
every time the liberal Marxist has had 
his way except on the issue of the prime 
ministership in 19%. 

Since 1977, when he became the CM 
of the L.efl Fiont govenunent, Basu with 
his immense political guile, administra¬ 
tive dexterity and organisational ability 
has proved that age cannot wither the 
shine olf his liberal Marxist ideology, 
riiis has often caught his much younger 
colleagues unaw'arc 

Recently, Basu surj^irised the party 
apfiaraichiks when his long lime friend 
and CPKM) general secretary Harkish- 
eii Singh Suricel announced (hat the Idr- 
iheoining paily congress in Calcutta 
mighi discuss Basu\ retirement. And 
then he added "Only the party can deci¬ 
de this " Thus, giving rile to the specula¬ 
tion that Basu might retire from the chief 
mmisteisliip and possibly politics 
because of his pooi hc-illn and disillu¬ 
sion meni with the way the party is 
I unci ion mg 

fhe annoiiiiLcmcnl (.aused tremors 
not only m the parly rank and file but 
also among oihei Iron I paitners Basu, 
Ihcrelore, has once again caught the 
CTI(M) hardliners — Politburo mem¬ 
bers Siiaram Yeehury and Piakash 
Karat and ecniial committee members 
Biman Bose and Anil Biswas — on the 
wiongloot 

Basil's decision to retire, say analysis, 
is an indication ol the veteran Marxist’s 
preparation lor a final battle in his twi¬ 
light years with the hardliners who have 
been opposing him on many issues. 

Within the paily, the w'ar of dllrition 
between the hardliners and pro- 
changers have already gathered momen¬ 
tum. Pro-changers — led by Basu, Sur- 
jcel, Buddhadeb Bhattachaijec and Sub¬ 
hash C'hakraborty, who are in a minority 
both in the central committee and the 
Politburo - - will try their utmost to con¬ 
solidate their position in the party con¬ 
gress. This will become clear during the 
special congress, to be held al ter the par¬ 
ty congress, where suitable changes 
will be made in the party programmes. 

Differences might also crop up during 
the selection of a Politburo member. The 


‘closed’, little realising that for Basu it 
was far from closed. "We*ve fought the 
Left sectarianism in the past. And we’ll 
do It again," thundered Basu after the 
meeting. This led to a sharp debate 
which forced the CPl(M) mandarins to 
participate. 

In January 1997, Basu described the 
CPl(M)’s non-participation in the minis¬ 
try as a "historic blunder". He criticised 
the party decision at different fora and 
kept the debate alive for months. The 
issue snowballed dividing the party into 
two distinct camps of hardliners and 
liberals. 

The differences came to a head during 
the party’s state organisational polls. At 
every level — Ii3cal, zonal and district 



By announcing his impending retirement, Basu 
has caught the party hardliners Sitaram 
Yeehury, Prakash Karat, Biman Bose and Anil 
Biswas on the wrong foot 


vacancy created following the death of 
Sunil Maitra has to be filled by someone 
from West Bengal. Both the liberals and 
hardliners are trying to get their man in. 
The principal contenders are Anil 
Biswas, Biman Bose and Buddhadeb 
Bhattacharjee. 

Meanwhile, Basu and his brigade 
received a shot in the arm when several 
pjuty leaders in Kerala, led by V.S. 
Aehuthanandan, openly cnliciscd the 
hard line adopted in party policies by 
Yeehury, Karat and Fi.K. Nayanar, 
who along with Anil and Biman fonn 
the dominant group in the parly. 

U nlike the late R.M.S. Namboodiri- 
pad, who wanted the Communist 


Parly in India to follow- the Soviet 
model, Basu had always been a pragma¬ 
tist and has tried to praciise communism 
within the framework of a parliamentary' 
democratic system. 

No wonder, Basu, openly aided by 
Surjcct, has time and again tried to com¬ 
pel the party to change its rigid stand on 
national politics: the orthodox line that 
stood in the way of the CPK M ) to partici¬ 
pate in the government two years ago. 

At that juncture, Basu had shown a 
clear inclination to join the United Front 
at the Centre. But when Surjcct put the 
issue to vote at the central commiliee 
meeting in May 1996, the propo.sal was 
defeated by 20-35. The hardliners won 
the day and declared the chapter 


— both the groups clashed on whether 
or not to join the government at the Cen¬ 
tre. In fact, official panels pul up by par¬ 
ly managers were rejected by the pro- 
changers. Finally, new committees were 
formed through elections rather than 
consensus. 

By the end of 1997, the debate assum¬ 
ed such proportions that even hardliners 
Yeehury and Karat fell in line with 
Basu's liberal views. At the central com¬ 
mittee meeting in December 1997, party 
mandarins softened their stand and 
declared that the "party would keep its 
options open" and definitely "reconsider 
its position". Basu had won this round. 

Now, Basu is preparing for the 
second round. At the party congress, he 
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IS determined to change the orthodox 
programmes and policies adopted at the 
seventh party congress. "Wc can't close 
our eyes and allow ourselves to be over¬ 
taken by the changing scenario. We 
have to keep pace with it. The commun¬ 
ist movement is assuming different 
dimensions across the world. In the alter¬ 
ed context, we need to introspect," said 
Subhash Chakraborty. 

Even the orthodox Marxists are not 
impervious to the winds of change. 


fit, Basu went on to say that the Left 
should tie up with the former to form a 
government. "The Centre was becom¬ 
ing increasingly unstable and how long 
can we tolerate this?" Ba.su asked. 

Thus, Basu has once again opened the 
chapter of the Left joining hands with 
the Right to participate in government. 
An issue which has once again disturbed 
the h^^-dliners. "Let the situation arise. 
The party will decide then. In 1991. we 


Subhash Chakraborty (laft) with Buddhacleb Bhattachar|ao: Basu’t llautanants 
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SUDtEPACHARYA 


"A seasoned politician and a pragmatic Marx^, 
Basu has once again touched the right c^ord, lie 
knows that with a little initiative the Left could be 
catapulted to the Centre,*' said Subhash 
Chakraborty 


"We’ve already set up an updating com¬ 
mission to look into and bring about 
necessary changes in the party program¬ 
me of 1964," said Anil Biswas. "Once 
done, it will be distributed among the 
party cadres." 

But even before the party could come 
to tenns with the retirement issue, the 
chief minister droppped another bomb¬ 
shell. At a public meeting recently, Basu 
declared that the edinbined force of the 
Congress and the Left Front could coun¬ 
ter the BJP-led coalition at the Centre, 
Describing the Congress as a secular out¬ 


did support the Narasimha Rao govern¬ 
ment from outside by not overthrowing 
it when it was in a minority. Moreover, 
we consider the BJP a greater evil than 
the Congress," said Biman Bose. 

A t 84, despite pt)or health, Basu has 
not lost his political acumen, mental 
agility and manoeuvring skills in sticky 
situations. 

A wai e of the unstabilily at the Centre, 
Basu has rightly timed his move in urg¬ 
ing party colleagues to be more responsi¬ 
ble towards the country’s governance. 


"A seasoned politician and a pragmatic 
Marxist, Basu has once again touched 
the right chord. He knows that at any 
moment with a little initiative the Left 
could be catapulted to the Centre," said ’ 
Subhash Chakraborty. 

But then what about his retirement 
plans? Sources say that a majority of the 
CPI(M) leaders want Basu to stay on for 
the sake of the party and for their own 
vested interests. Even hardliners like 
Politburo member Niren Ghosh seem to 
be of the opinion that at present Basu 
should remain at the top and the party 
should delegate some of the latter’s res¬ 
ponsibilities to his Cabinet colleagues. 

Party apparatchiks know' that \t the 
retirement issue is discussed at the state 
conference and the party congress, popu¬ 
lar scntiinenl is hound to go in Hasu’s 
favour In order to a\oid such an even¬ 
tuality, the party isgeamig itself tor him 
to continue 

"L(H>k at 1:MS, he was so okl, yet the 
parly asked him io go on. In our pai ly. iis 
long as the head woiks the man is 
I asked to slay on Aiul Basu is evccption 
al. He's given so much to the party that 
today the party cannot lose him," said 
CPI(M) state secielary Sailen Oasgiipia 

Meanwhile, leadeis ol the other front 
partners also want Basu to contmue 
They have wriUen a letlei to Dasgupta 
requesting him to convene a special mee 
ting of the Ironl partners m this regard 
Reacting to the rctiiemcnl issue, for¬ 
ward Bloc secretary Dcbabiata Biswas 
said: ''CPl(M) insists that Basu's rctiie- 
rnent is an internal mattcM. But Basu 
belongs to the Left movement. So, tficy 
should also hear our viewpoint." 

"The very existence of die Left Front 
will be threatened. He’s still the man of 
the hour. And given the jircsent political 
situation in the country, Jyoti babii is the 
best man to guide the Loft Front," said 
Manju Majumdar, the CPI slate secreta¬ 
ry. "The myriad problems and the diffi¬ 
culties facing West Bengal make Basil’s 
presence an absolute necessity tor the 
Left," cch(x;d stale R.SP sccretai'y Deba- 
brata Bandopadhyay. 

In contrast to EMS, who came to the 
forefront by the dint of his organisation¬ 
al skills, Jyoti Basu is a charismatic 
leader; a man who can keep the vote- 
bank largely intact by his presence. Wha¬ 
tever the differences, the fact remains 
that Basu is still the most popular and 
acceptable face of the l.efi in India. This 
being the reality, the party can ill afford 
to let him retire. • 

Mndmm Smtkm/CHeuttm 
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__ INDER MALHQTRA _ 

The China syndrome 

Clinton whitewashes China’s shocking record of nuclear proliferation 



Chinese President Jiang Zemin escorts Bill Clinton past a military 
honour guard In Tiananmen Square In front of the Great Hall of 
People during the US President’s recent visit to China 


In October last, when 
China’s President 
Jiang Zemin had 
made a high-profile 
state visit to the 
United States, most 
observers had agreed 
that he had "got 
almost all he wanted, more or less on his 
terms". There can be no two opinions 
that during Bill Clinton’s return visit to 
China — advanced, at Chinese insisten¬ 
ce, from November to June — Jiang and 
his country have done even better. 

For, despite all his mealy-mouthed 
claptrap about human rights and Tibet, 
cleverly allowed to be telecast live by 
Beijing, Clinton’s main "achievement" 
during the China sojourn has been to 
have completely whitewashed China’s 
shocking record of nuclear pn liferation 
by helping Pakistan's nuclear and missi¬ 
le programmes, persisi®ntiy, consistent¬ 
ly and brazenly. The US President did 
not even raise this matter, leave alone 
seek from his hosts categorical and veri¬ 
fiable assurances that they would cease 
this activity. 

On the contrary, Clinton pretended 
that the US and China were the two 
countries "determined" to prevent a 
"nuclear arms race" in South Asia and to 
I "encourage" India and Pakistan to 
resolve their differences because if 
China has been the main proliferator in 
South Asia, America, too, has connived 
at the development of the Pakistani 
nuclear arsenal, as so many authoritative 
American sources have pointed out. 

In other words, Clinton had to go to 
Beijing to expose the utter hypocrisy 
and disingenuousness of his so-called 
non-proliferation policy in all its naked¬ 
ness. Since the nuclear tests of May, Indi¬ 
an diplomacy has fumbled and flounder¬ 
ed a number of times. But New Delhi 
was dead on target when it denounced 
the imperious statement on the South 
Asian nuclear situation, jointly issued 
by Clinton and Jiang, as reminiscent of a 
"bygone era" (of imperialism). 

Today, the US is the world’s mighti¬ 
est country. It is also unspeakably impe¬ 


rialistic in its policies and pronounce¬ 
ments. Its edict is that the rest of the 
world must not do what America does 
but only what it says. 

Interestingly, the Clinton perfonnan- 
ce has also been, in more senses than 
one, at the cost of Japan, one of the staun¬ 
chest allies of the US. During the 25 
years since Nixon became the first US 
President to go to China, every President 
visiting that country (including Nixon) 
has stopped by in Tokyo on way back. 
This time round, China has successfully 
vetoed this. Jiang, say the Chinese, had 
gone straight to Washington and flown 
back home directly; Clinton must do the 
same. In short, there is complete equali¬ 
ty between China and the US. To get 
over the embarrassment, Albright is 
being despatched to Tokyo. But Japan’s 


unhappiness in evident 

In America, there is strong, indeed 
profound, opposition lo Clinion’s China 
policy His visit lo China has escalated 
iliis opposition, not mitigated it. India 
should, therefore, do everything possi¬ 
ble to strengthen those in America who 
are deciying Clinton's wrong-headed 
policies and want them changed to the 
advantage of India which is an "entrench¬ 
ed democracy" and a potential global 
pow'cr. 

Clinton has been able to enlist the sup¬ 
port of the American business communi¬ 
ty by .securing from his Chinese friends 
lucrative contracts. In return, he has 
gven China civilian nuclear technology 
which could lead to the sale of American 
reactors w'orth US$ 65 billion over the 
next 25 years. • 
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Will the 

Laloo-Mulayam 
alliance work? 


A S any avid party-goer will 
tell you, the jitters and the 
shakes are essential ele¬ 
ments of any great party. 
Laloo Prasad Yadav and 
Mulayam Singh Yadav couldn’t agree 
more. Though they’ve only formed a 
front so far, not a party, they’re now 
busy perfecting the twist, they’ll need it 
to get out of the mess they’re in. 

Judicial remand stares Laloo in the 
face and Mulayam’s fate looks even 
worse — total political isolation. And to 
those who know the whole story', their 
joining hands is nothing more than the 
tie-up of two lonely people — w ith Buta 
Singh thrown in for companionship 
when Laloo goes to jail. 

Those who’ve followed the fodder 
scam closely are certain that once the 
third charge sheet in the fodder scam 
case is filed, nothing can prevent 
Laloo’s imprisonment. Files which 
were kept on hold when I.K. Giijral was 
Prime Minister have started moving 
again. 

The new C'BI director. Trinath .Mis- 
hra, is monitoring the passage of the 
case in court. A charge sheet is expected 
to be filed in days rather than weeks. 
When that happens, nothing, not even an 
alliance with Mulayam is going to save 
the former Bihar chief minister. 

The problem was the issue of taking 


George Fernandes: 'laloo Is worried 
about his future" 




cognisance of the charge sheets filed by Laloo, this legal hurdle is out of the way. 
the CBl in the fodder scam case. Former Samata Party leader George Feman- 
Govemor A.R. Kidwai had not given des told Sunday: "It is clear that they 
the CBI permission to file an application (Mulayam and Laloo) set up anew allian- 

for taking cognisance of the accused in ce only because Laloo i.s worried about 

the fodder scam: and taking cognisance his future." On the ground, there is little 

and arre.st warrant are simultaneous the two have in common, 

procedures. It must be said to Mulayam’s credit 

Now, with Sundar Singh Bhandari that he is doing what he can to assure 
having sanctioned the prosecution of Laloo that they are equal partners and 
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"I could not become Prime Minister solely 
because of Laloo Yadav/' Mulayam (above) told 
reporters and said that Laloo himself had 
confessed this to him. He said he’d decided to let 
bygones be bygones 


'that he’s not going to stab the other 
Yadav in the back. 

Mulayam’s Samajwadi Party didn’t 
have much of a base in Bihar: what sup¬ 
port it did enjoy was through the efforts 
of Rajesh Ranjan, otherwise Pappu 
Yadav. former MP, chief of SP in Bihar 
jand a relentless Laloo critic. Mulayam 
!^ias stripped Pappu Yadav of his post 
and sacked him from the party for six 


years for ‘anti-party activities'. Laloo is 
obviously both grateful and happy. 

H owever, it lakes much more to make 
an alliance of this kind work. 

For one thing, Mulayam’s credentials 
at making alliances work are not exactly 
glowing. He broke legislators away 
from the Janata Dal in UP until the ID 
base in the state was smashed and then 
declared that he didn't want to have 
anything to do with it because it had no 
base. Until recently he rubbished the 
Congress for running with the commu¬ 
nal hares and hunting with the secular 
hounds — and now he’s entered into an 
unofficial alliance with the Congress. 
Most people in the Congress don’t 
believe a word of what Mulayam .says. 
And Laloo has healthy scepticism for 
the promises Mulayam Singh makes. 


Not the strongest foundations for an 
alliance. 

Mulayam has little to gain from it. 
The base for which he is aiming — the 
Muslims and llie OBCs — is already 
with Laloo. Congress leaders from 
Bihar say that if anything at all, then 
Mulayam Joining hands with Laloo will 
have the effect of cementing those small 
groups of Yadavs in Bihar who were 
straying away from the RJD fold. And 
Laloo’s presence or understanding of 
UP politics is minimal. 

In the last two parliamentary and state 
Assembly elections, the two leaders 
campaigned staunchly against each 
other. Mulayam repeatedly blamed 
Laloo for digging into his vote-bank, the¬ 
reby preventing the Samajwadi Party 
from coming to jx)wer. At that lime, 
Mulayam had told Sunday: "Had it not 









POLITICS 


boon for the Janata Dal and Laloo Prasad 
Yadav we would have managed to get 
more scats from western UP and would 
have formed our own government." 

Later Laloo did not endear himself to 
Mulayam when he left the Janata Dal, 
formed the RJD and visited Lucknow, to 
make common cause with Mulayam’s 
arch enemy, Mayawati. "She is a Dalit 
woman and deserves all sympathy and 
respect," he said at a press conference, 
while Mulayam watched his performan¬ 
ce on TV and seethed. 

More recently, Mulayam explained t(> 
reporters how magnanimous he’d been 
in tying up with Laltx). "I could not beco¬ 
me Prime Minister solely because of 
Laloo Yadav," Mulayam told reporters 
in Lucknow and said that none other 
than Laloo himself had confessed this to 
him after they decided to form the 
Rashtriya Loklantnk Morcha. He said 
he’d decided to let bygones be bygones. 

Laloo has little to lose by the alliance 
and everything to gain. He doesn’t have 
visions of the prime ministership, only 
limited dreams of staying out of jail. He 
thinks that if they can form a strong 

Pappu Yadav: the sacrificial lamb? 



What they haw in coniiiwW ^ 

Fear: Mulayam is facing senbus problems in UP. Younger Muslims ire 
openly wondering what they've got by supporting him. And Muslims in 
are still with Laloo. 

Laloo is terrified of going to jail. He thinks that by doing a deal with 
•Mulayam, he will be sUiengthehing his propaganda position. 

Anger: Mulayam is furious with.the United Front for paying lip-servlOe (o 
secularism and not fighting the BJP. 

Laloo is angry with all those who are pursuing the fodder scam cases and 
has to protect himself from the Samata Party and the BJP. 

Envy: Mulayam thinks that if Deve Gowda and Gujral could become Prime 
Ministers, tlien he too has, a good chance. 

Laloo is dreaming of the time when he will have the standing that Mulayam 
^now enjoys. 

Greed; Mulayam misses the trappings of power— the helicopters, the 
retinue, the jhanda-gmdi, 

l^loo has everything, but wants moire. Who doesn’t? 


What they donH have in common 

Muslims; Mulayam still enjoys the following of the older Muslims which he 
will share with none. Laloo’s follower^ arc poorer Muslims but are much 
easier to influence. Neither leader will let the other cast his eye on this 
constituency. Without this, neither can make a breakthrough. 


Yadavs: The UP Yadavs are in Mulayam’s pocket. The Bihar Yaduvs are in 
Laloo’s, with the exception of a small group which was with the Samajwadi 
Party.. 

Now Mulayam will have to explain why the Samajwadi Party has a unit in 
Bihar at all and Laloo will have to wind up the UP unit of the Rashtriya Janata 
Dal—such as it is. 

A party: The RJD has MLAs and the„SP has MPs. But both groups have 
supreme leaders and fcJlowers-T* which is not the same as having parties. 

A government: Laloo has a government but Mulayam wpn* t have one for 
some time. There is a fundamental asymmetry. Lalqp be as iniportant tor 

Mulayam if his government is dismissed? 



enough alliance, it will be ca.sier to 
heckle the BJP government. And though 
he concedes that after shaking hands 
with Mulayam it is wise to check if you 
still have five fingers, he says that he's 
not bad at counting cither. 

There are several questions about the 
alliance which will have to be answered 
before certifying it as successful or even 
workable. When the Mandal agitation, 
certainly the most unifying of all OBC 
movements, couldn’t bring the two* 
leaders together, how will power poli¬ 
tics do the job? How will they convince 


their supporters to campaign for each 
other? How will they persuade each 
other to stand down when the Prime 
Minister is selected? (After all, it was 
Laloo Yadav who said, when there was a 
chance of Mulayam Singh Yadav beco¬ 
ming PM, "I will take poison if 
Mulayam becomes PM.") 

And above all, can impri.sonment be 
threat enough for ground-level political 
realignments? • 

Shmnt Pr^idhmn/Lueknow and Mavad 
ZaMr/Patna 
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POWER PLAY 


RAJIV SHUKLA 



Damage control 


The economic chaos caused by a sectarian foreign policy must be stopped 


It seems that India 
has adopted the 
worst foreign poli¬ 
cy in the last SO 
years. We arc not 
only behaving like 
an arrogant nation 
but also trying to 
take on everybody 
through our utte¬ 
rances. Though I do not know who are 
the decision makers regarding foreign 
policy statements, I am sure that it is not 
Vasundhara Raje, minister of state for 
.external affairs. 

^ Basically, three persons are involved 
in thi^ process: principal secretary Bra- 
jesh Mishra, foreign secretary K. Raghu- 
nath and deputy chairman of the Plann¬ 
ing Commission Jaswant Singh. The 
one who is shaping the new foreign poli¬ 
cy and calling the shots in South Block is 
yet to be identified. Whoe^^er he may be, 
he is causing the maximum damage to 
Indian interests. We cannot live in isola¬ 
tion in the global situation. Today, India 
has not been maintaining goi^d relations 
with the UK, USA and China. 

Statements of the niling coalition 
leaders arc spoiling the atmosphere. 
People like George Fernandes, Kushab- 
hau Thakre, K.L. Sh;irma and Madan i 
JLal Khurana made it worse by their utter- j 
^nces on television. Now, all of them 
except Fernandes are silent. Thakre has 
even denied that he had ever suggested 
.that the government withdraw from 
WTO. Khurana and Sharma are avoid¬ 
ing any questions on foreign policy. 

The most unforturtate part is that 
things are being mishandled by South 
Block. The way India reacted to Kofi 
Annan’s offer to send his envoy was 
uncalled for. The UN Secretary-General 
is known to be pro-India and the way we 
have snubbed him was not right. Someo¬ 
ne could have spoken to him and convin¬ 
ced him instead of issuing a statement. 

Similarly, on the US-China joint 
declaration, we could have offered more 
reasons for our reaction instead of issu¬ 
ing a one-liner rejecting it. It shows our 
arrogance, immaturity and lack of under- 
ng of international relations. 



It is not clear who is calling 
the shots at South Block. But 
Prime Minister Vajpayee 
should pay attention and try 
to correct things by pulling 
up his people 


People like Manmohan Singh and I.K. 
Gujral are upset over the Indian attitude. 

I think Prime Minister Atal Bchari Vaj¬ 
payee should pay attention and try to cor¬ 
rect things by pulling up his people. 

In today’s world, foreign policy has 
much impact on economic affairs. 
Because of our wrong handling of fore¬ 
ign affairs, the Indian economy is going 
to suffer most. A number of investors 
are planning to withdraw. This trend 
must be arrested. 

Meanwhile, the finance ministry has 
decided to advance the NRI bond sche¬ 
me scheduled to be launched in August 
sensing the shortfall in forex reserves. 
The government is hoping to get more 
than Rs 2 billion out of these bonds and 
NRIs will be getting the same tax bene¬ 
fits as foreign nationals. 

Experts have suggested certain imme¬ 
diate steps to improve the economic 
situation. According to them, the role of 
domestic financial institutions like the < 
Unit Trust of India should not be artifici¬ 
ally supporting the market. This reduces 
the confidence of sophisticated large I 
investors in the Indian market and in a 
way only offers tliem a subsidy to exit at 
a better price. 

The government could offer specific 
sops to the capital market like a cut in the 
capital gains tax, including foreigners. 
Foreign investors should be allowed to 
cover their foreign exchange exposure 
in tlie forward market, especially on 
incremental new flows, as this would 
offer them comfort on the exchange rate 
risk. Withholding tax on FII invest¬ 
ments in debt should be removed as this, 
would go some way in developing a 
long-term debt market in India which is 
healthy for attracting long-term capital 
flows. Tlie eight per cent increase in 
customs duties is already seen as a pro¬ 
tectionist measure and should not be 
extended. 

The officials could take greater care 
in not referring to market participants as 
outcasts. The RBI should be allowed to 
do whatever it takes to keep the rupee 
from falling, even if the measures inclu¬ 
de a contraction of liquidity and a rise in 
interest rates. • 
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81 Lodhi Estate, 
Pramod Mahejan’s 
present residence, 
has been allotted to 
two MPs! But 
Mahajan is yet to 
vacate it as he 
awaits the order to 
occupy a bungaiow 
of his choice 




RUPINOER8HARMA 



The Horn 




Our MPs are obsessed 
with getting and 
retaining big 
bungalows in the 
capital 

"All! want is a room somewhere. 

Far away from the cold night air ." 

— Audrey Hepburn in A/v FairlMdy 

S habana A/mi, Malang 
Sinh, Vinod Khanna, Pra- 
mod Mahajan — basically 
the whole cast of Indian 
politicians — are unlikely 
to have heard of Eli/a Doolittle. And if 
perchance the more educated of the lot 
have heard of her, they’re unlikely to 
hold her as their role model. Because 
"All they want is a hig bungalow 
somewhere, 

With 20 rooms, a garden and jiisi one 
fountain, oh so fair!" 

From one election to another, there is 
probably no activity that agitates our 
honourable members of Parliament 
(MPs) as much as finding a house for 
themselves. And not just any old house. 
A flat? Oh no, no! A bungalow? Oh yes, 
yes! At BaJwant Rai Marg ?Oh my gosh, 
no! With a fountain? Oh yes, please! 


With mere bureaucrats as your neigh- 
biours'^ Are you mad? 

It’s a not-so-merry-go-round. Pro¬ 
blems arise primarily because of two rea¬ 
sons: first, every MP and his man¬ 
servant want a house fit for a king; and 
second, once they've got the house, they 
don’t want to vacate it. Ever. Or at least 
not till they have a better and bigger 
house. 

Take for instance the tussle over 81, 
Lodhi Estate. It’s a big bungalow in a 
‘good locality’ that houses a ‘big man' 

— Pramod Mahajan. Mahajan, as every¬ 
one knows, was political adviser to the 
PM till he had to resign to gel elected to 
the Rajya Sabha. Since then, he is ham¬ 
mer at large. But that is besides the 
point. To stick to the theme — when 
Prime Minister A.B. Vajpayee shifted 
from his 7, Safdurjung Road bungalow 
to Race Course Road, Mahajan decided 
to slip into the PM’s shoes, oops, house. 
So he put in a requisition for the Safdar- 
jung Road house. 


That hasn’t come through as yet while 
Mahajan's existing residence has been 
allotted to not one, but two MPs — for¬ 
mer Union minister Vilas Muttemwar ^ 
and Delhi BJP MP, Vijay Goel. While 
the two Lire fighting over a house with 
the same address, Mahajan is furious 
that a bungalow which he is yet to vacate 
has been given to .someone else. And 
this when he has yet to receive an order 
for occupying a bungalow of his choice. 

T here ai'c clear government guidelines 
on house allotments U) MPs and mini¬ 
sters. f^ir instance, a first-lime MP is 
entitled to a quarter (a flat) in North Ave¬ 
nue, South Avenue or Vithalbhai Patel 
House. Yet, while a large number of MP 
flats go unoccupied, there is a great deal 
of bickering over the restricted number 
of bungalows. "Go for any house com¬ 
mittee meeting and you will be shocked 
out ot your wits at the way the MPs 
scratch each other’s eyes out for a prized 
quarter," says an urban affairs ministry 
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official. 

A lot of It has to do with film stars- 
. lumcd-politicians (how their tnbe has 
■^increased). They may be first-time MPs 
^ but are long veterans of the ‘mine- 
is-bigger-than-yours game’. They 
wouldn’t be caught dying in a mere flat. 
Which is where Shabana Azmi and so 
many newcomers like her should be 
living. But A^mi — the messiah ot the 
slums — resides in a huge bungalow 
(known as a Type 8 quarter) on Ashoka 
Road, which is the privilege of a Cabinet 
minister. 

With no Azmi-like pretensions, 
Vinod Khanna made only one demand 
when he was elected from Gurdaspur on 
a BJP ticket; his house should not be 
smaller than the one in which the ‘other 
Khanna’ had lived. The ‘other Khanna’ 
is, of course, Rajesh — the heartthrob of 
yore—who had been allotted the spraw¬ 
ling 81, Lodhi Estate after his Lok 
Sabha victory in 1992. He built a small 
^office complex hoping to win the next 


election also and to stay on there. But 
there was no second coming and Rajesh 
Khanna vacated the house for Pramod 
Mahajan after he lost the Delhi scat. 
(Khanna had also built a piece of 
abstract art planted in the driveway — a 
monstrosity that Mahajan has now con¬ 
verted to a statue of Lord Ganesh). 

Unfortunately for Vinod Khanna, it 
turned out to be a lost battle. He has been 
given a house in the same category but 
its condition and its UKation leave much 
to be desired. 1, Balwant Riii Mehta 
Lane is in a dilapidated state with a leak- 


A major violation of 
housing rules is ttw 
elaborate 
renovations MPs 
make to their 
houses as soon as 
they step in. Sharad 
Pawarhasaddeda 
room to his 
bungalow 


ing ceiling, rust-thickened drain-pipes 
jutting out, and peeling paint. What 
hurts his .star status is the fact that his 
neighbours are not poweri'ul politicians 
but ordinary government servants and 
defence personnel. Repeated requests 
have borne no fruit. 

A llotment is not the only problem. 

Many people manage to get nice 
houses allotted to themselves — only, 
the previous tenants won't vacate. 

Take the case of former Goa chief 
minister Ravi Naik who has been elect¬ 
ed to the present Lok Sabha for the first 
time. He was allotted a bungalow at 12, 
Safdiujung Lane over a month back but 
is still stuck at the Goa Sadan guest 
rooms Why? Because 12, SaJdarJung 
Lane is still under possession of fonner 
communication minister Sukh Ram. It’s 
quite irrelevant of course that Sukh Ram 
himself does not stay there and has allow¬ 
ed his relatives to reside there. It is his 



Former Goa CM Ravi Naik has not 
been able to move into 12 
Safdarjung Lane as Sukh Ram's 
(left) relatives are refusing to 
budge from the bungalow 
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stars-tumed-poiitici- 
ansmaybe 
first-time MPs but 
tii^ are veterans of 
the ‘mine is bigger 
than yours’ game. 
They wouldn’t be 
caught dying in a 
mere fiat 



relatives who are refusing to budge from 
the place. 

One exceptional case is of course BJP 
MPClirdhari I.al Bhargava who also hap¬ 
pens to be chairman of the Lok Sabha 
Housing Committee. He was allotted 2, 
Pandit Pant Marg two years ago but pre- 
lerred to stay in his old quarters at 20, 
North Avenue. So he let out the Pandit 
Pant Marg house to a newsreader, a rail¬ 
way contractor, and an NGO. 

Recently, Bhargava was allotted ano¬ 
ther house — 14, Bishambar Das Marg. 
So his ‘tenants' at 2, Pandit Pant Marg 
were asked to vacate. But with Bhargava 


still preferring to live in his North Ave¬ 
nue rooms, his tenants will probably ju.st 
have a transfer from Pant Marg to^ Das 
Marg, 

When contacted, Bhargava was not in 
town but his relative denied that he had 
ever been allotted a bungalow on Pant 
Marg claiming that they had been stay¬ 
ing at North Avenue ever since 1989 and 
this was his only home! 

Tapan Sikdar, BJP MP from West 
Bengal, got the shock of his life when he 
landed up in his house in North Avenue 
which was allotted to him. To his 


chagrin the house was occupied by a 
bank officer for over 20 years. It speaks 
much for the generosity of the bank offi¬ 
cer who offered Sikdar a room in the flat 
which was rightfully his! 

A llotment of houses is made from the 
Rajya Sabha and Lok Sabha pools 
and there are as many houses (someti¬ 
mes a few more) as there are claimants. 
Which logically implies that there 
should be no problem as far as getting 
accommodation is concerned. But, of 
course, logic is not the recourse of 
politics. 

According to a recent ministry com¬ 
munique, there are three Union mini¬ 
sters and 16 ex-MPs who have yet to vac¬ 
ate their official accommodation. For¬ 
mer Union ministers who refuse to vaca¬ 
te their bungalows are Srikanl Jena, Maq- 
bool Dar and Chaturanan Mishra. The 
list of MPs is endless — Saifuddin 
Chowdhury, Sharad Yadav, M.L. Fote- 
dar, Ajit Singh, Sukhbans Kaur, 
Kamaluddin Ahmed, G. Venkataswa- 
my. Col. Ram Singh, Matang Sinh, Mal- 
likarjun, Chandradco Pra.sad Veima, 
Girija Vyas, Kanshi Ram, Ayyana Patru- 
din, N.D. Tiwari and Iqbal Singh. 

What can the urban affairs ministry 
do to vacate the bungalows? Nothing, if 
you believe them. 'They are important 
people with connections. We can plead 
with them, sometimes warn them, but 
nothing rhore than that. Technically, we 
have been given the power to make them 
vacate, but it is not always so. There is 
always a possibility that they may come 
back to power and then...," says an urban 
affairs ministry official. 


HOME RULES 


H ouses are allotted to MPs and ministers from either the L<dc Stibha or 
the Rajya Sabha pool, depending on the House to which he belongs. 
Each House in turn has its own committee which listens to the 
, requirements of the applicants and makes the final decision as to the 
allocation. In reality, the committee chairman is usually a member of the 
ruling party, so you know whose'side of bread gets to be buttered. 

All houses fall under specific categories within the ambit of Type I to 
Type 8. Apart from this, there are special categories for specific posts like 
that for the vice-president. 

First-time MPs are entitled to flats and bungalows from Type band 7, 
Problems arise when all applicants desire a bungalow. Ministers of state, 
ex-chief ministers who are now MPs fall ui^er Type 7, Cal^iitet rank ■ , 
ministers are under Type 8. -• , ’ . . , . ,i, 

Exceptions are made in certain rare ca^. If aijtiBsin^l^se U notify 
from either the Rajya Sabha or the Lok 

made from bungalows which are reserved for ^s^and V|i^. In - 

that case, in exchatige for such a bung8low,.a hcAi^ ha^ "tetumeiT ,td the 
estate office from either of the two pools. -. 

But these are rules which in goveromem 'poiladf^ aMi^lelditlp. J 
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This makes vacation difficult. Take 
14, Ashoka Road, allotted tr CPI(M) 
member Saifuddin fhnwdhury. For 
years, his house was being used as the 
CPM party office while he continued to 
stay elsewhere. Once the party office 
moved into its own building in Gol Dak 
Khana area, the done thing for Chowdhu- 
ry would have been to give up the 
Ashoka Road address. Yet, it continues 
to be occupied. Chowdhury, however, 
pleads innocence. "I have requested the 
ministry repeatedly to take back the 
k bungalow but someHow they do not res¬ 
pond. As a result, my name continues to 
be dragged into the filth." 

Other examples exist. The most amus¬ 
ing case is of course the AICC head¬ 
quarter at 24, Akbar Road. The house is 
in the name of G.K. Moopanar, who is 
now no longer with the Congress party! 

Another instance: Mulayam Singh 
Yadav slays in Krishna Menon Marg 
while his party office is in Copernicus 
Lane. Both houses are in his name. 


A nother major violation of housing 
rules is the immediate and elaborate 
renovations MPs make to their houses as 
soon as they step in. Just a few instances: 

• 17, Feroze Shah Road was once the 
^ abode of Congress leader Sheila Dixit. 


Testimony remains. The vast balcony 
has been converted into three rcH>ms. 
The bathrtxun which has been redone 
would put any DDA fiat to shame. In the 
backyard, one can sec the remains of a 
fountain which has now been sealed. 

• K. Karunakaran, former chief mini¬ 
ster of Kerala, has constructed a swimm¬ 
ing pool (with an area of 50 .sq.m.) and a 
room measuring 24 sq.m. 

• Murli Manohar Joshi, minister for 
human resources and development, has 
added three additional rooms in his back 
lawns 

• Nitish Kumar, minister for railways, 
has built one room in his front lawn cuid 
a small rcK^m in the office block. 

• Congress general secretary Madhav- 
rao Scindia has added three roonis and 
car-shed to his official residence on Can¬ 
ning Road. 

• Sharad Pawar,M.S. Bittaand Raj Bab- 
bar have added a room each. 

• Former President Shankar Dayal Shar- 
ma has added rooms to his Safdarjung 
Road residence. 

• B.S. Ramoowalia of the United Front 
has converted his three garages into an 
office. 


Whenever a house is allotted, the Cen¬ 
tral Public Works Department (CPWD) 
takes up the responsibility of undertak¬ 


14 Ashoka Road, 
allotted to CPI(M) 
member Saifuddin 
Chowdhuiy, was 
used as the party 
office for years. The 
CPI(M} party office 
has moved, but the 
bungalow continues 
to bear 

Chowdhury’s name 


ing necessary repairs. Fvery minister or 
an MP IS entitled to a fixed fund for reno¬ 
vations. But, of course, more often than 
not, renovations are carried out far in 
excess of the budget 

The MPs or ministers concerned oft¬ 
en justify the renovations as being essen¬ 
tial for their staff and for security rea¬ 
sons. ( rhe staff can bathe under the foun¬ 
tain in summer, and hide behind it in 
case of a terrorist attack?) 

And what happens after the bungalow 
IS vacated'^ "Nothing. We do not break 
down the siructuic once we have con¬ 
structed it. The maximum uc do is to 
upgrade it. Say, a room for two has been 
added to a Type 6 bungalow. Then it is 
upgraded to Type 7 Sending notices is 
the job of the CPWD and if they iu e una¬ 
ble to do anything, who are we to do 
so?" says an urban affairs ministry 
official. 

Meanwhile, the man who won the 
seat ts looking for a house used by the 
man who lost the seal to the man who 
managed a ministerial berth instead of 
the man who made it to the PMO who is 
now wailing for his ministerial berth 
but. ..Oh well, let’s just say, "Here w e go 
round the mulberry bush, the mulberry 
bush, the mulbeny hush" It’s probably 
as govxi a thing to do as any. • 

Pmllavi Qhomh/N0w Delhi 
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"...the kick that Ms 
Jayalalitha got from a film 
actor belonging to the 
Veerappan faction outside 
the Rajaji Hall when 
MGR‘s funeral procession 
was about to begin, is 
perhaps a prelude to the 
state of affairs that is likely 
to obtain in the state under 
the new caucus..." 
(Editorial describing 
Jayalalitha’s humiliation 
after the death of M. G. 
Ramachandran, 1988.) 

...It was at Cambridge that 
Rajiv Gandhi also met 
Sonia Maino, daughter of a 
construction industry 
executive from Turin 
(Italy), who was studying 
English at a private 
language school. "I could 
find an inner beauty in 
him," she once told an 
interviewer. The two were 
married in New Delhi in 
1968... 

Rajiv Gandhi's widow 
Sonia Gandhi declined to 
accept the presidentship of 
the Congress party, offered 
to her after his 
assassination. "I am deeply 
touched by the trust placed 
on me by the Congress 
Working Committee. 
However, the tragedy that 
has befallen my children 
and myself does not make it 
possible for me to accept 
the presidentship of the 
party. "(From the annual 
India Review, 199 U 


Two WO 

The destiny of India is in the hands of Jay 
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The taming of M. Karunanidhi 
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T he chemistry between 
the two has never been 
good. Three months ago, 
when Sonia Gandhi took 
over as party president, 
Laloo Prasad Yadav wel¬ 
comed her as the 
daughter-in-law of the 
nation. Even the 
CPI(M)\s Jyoti Basu 
grudgingly admitted that 
Sonia was "the last hope 
of a faction-ridden Con¬ 
gress". As expected, the 
BJP criticised the move. 

What came as a surpri¬ 
se was Jayalalitha’s reac¬ 
tion. "I don’t think Sonia 
Gandhi is a politician. 
Her taking over as party 
president is a tragedy. 
Can an Indian ever beco¬ 
me the PM of Italy?" 
JayaJalitha had lashed out 
at a press conference held 
in Delhi. 

Today, Jayalalitha has 
called her own bluff. 
Now, 10 Janpath is besie¬ 
ged with messages and 
phone calls from Madras 
pledging support to the 


m. ‘" 



M. Karunanidhi 



RANJANBHAnACHABYA 

It was leaked to the press that the the PM’s son-in-law was 
coming to Madras to sort out the problems with Jayalalitha. He 
didn't, but the desired effect was achieved as reporters went 
berserk 


same Indian Jayalalitha 
had denounced so harsh¬ 
ly. In fact, now it seems 
that the AIADMK is even 
ready to support Sonia 
Gandhi as Prime Minister 
— and it doesn’t really 
matter that Jayalalitha 
will never get to be ‘PM 
of Italy’. 

In fact, the only reason 
why the BJP government 
has not fallen is because 
Sonia Gandhi did not res¬ 
pond warmly to Jayalali¬ 
tha’s invitation. The lady 
from Poes Garden has 
been told to wait just a lit¬ 
tle bit longer. 

Long enough for Sonia 
to put her own house in 
order and consolidate her 
position to a point where 
she can not only form the 
government — but also 
lead it. "That will be a 
logical conclusion to her 
current status as Con¬ 
gress Parliamentary Par¬ 
ty (CPP) chairperson," 
says a CPP member. As 
for the other two names ' 
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doing the rounds—Manmohan Singh and Sharad Pawar 
— these arc merely leaders of Opposition in their respec¬ 
tive Houses. , 

Of the two, Manmohan Singh has more of a chance of 
becoming Prime Minister. "Especially at this time of eco¬ 
nomic sanctions, the right message will go to the West," 
says a CWC member. He may be able to handle the econo¬ 
my; but will he be able to deal with the politics of a coali¬ 
tion government? 

Moreover, after the way she had been sidelined both by 
Narasimha Rao and, to a lesser extent, by Sitaram Kesri, 
the Congress president is all too aware of the dangers of a 
dual power centre. Which is one reason why she will go for 
the top job herself and also why she is not promoting an 
effective No 2 within the parly. 

S o when Sonia says she is not quite ready yet to fonn the 
government at the Centre, she means two things. One, 
the party still has to pull itself together — especially with 
three states slated to go to the polls in live months. And, 
two, she IS not ready to take over as Prime Minister. 

And taking Pawar head-on is a first step in this direc¬ 
tion. With Suresh Kalmadi proclaiming that he won his 


Rajya Sabha seat from Maharashtra with the help of 15 
Congress legislators there is now no doubt that cross¬ 
voting did lake place. With his nominee in place as PCC 
chief, and with Pawar taking all the credit for the Lok 
Sabha polls, it was the Maratha’s responsibility to ensure 
that all his MLAs voted for the officiail party candidate. 

So. Sonia is not wrong when she pins ‘accountability* 
on Sharad Pawar’s acolytes. The problem here is that it is 
only the Pawar camp that is being singled out for disciplina¬ 
ry action. Cross-voting took place in Assam, when the offi¬ 
cial candidate Santosh Mohan Dev was defeated in April 
this year; and more recently, the Uttar Pradesh Congress 
Legislative Party leader Pramod Tewari did not vole for 
the official party candidate cither. 

I'rue to form, Pawar has not yet embarked on a course of 
confrontation with the party president. Maybe he is behav¬ 
ing himself because he wants a nominee of his appointed 
as stale PCC chief in place of Ranjit Desmukh (who was a 
Pawar acolyte). That way he can claim a certain sense of 
victory from the jaw's of defeat. And it would be in Sonia’s 
interest to keep together the one state that the Congress has 
regained. 

In fact, Pawar earned some brownie points for his strong 


Who will be the next Prime Minister? 
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Congress(T): back in the reckoning 



W hen Ajjun Singh and his cronies broke away from the 
Congress to form the Congress (Tiwari), they claimed 
they'd done so at Sonia Gandhi’s behest. That claim 
fell flat when Sonia failed to attend the party’s rally at Talkatora 
and give her blessings* But slowly and steadily, the former 
Congress(T) has wormed its way back into her good books. At the 
state levels, and at the Centre, it is this group that holds all the 
cards. 

ARJUN SINGH: Though he’s been denied his 
much-coveted Rajya Sabha nomination, he is very much m 
contn^l. For instance, he's made it to the party’s tloor 
coordination committee without even being an MP. Of course, his 
sole contribution to date has been that he got party MPs to raise 
the issue of ‘poor coverage by Dootdarshan of Sonia Gandhi's 
visit to Gujarat’ in Parliament, right in the middle of the crucial 
Budget session. 


N. D. T I W A R I: He took moral responrfwiity for 
the party’s debacle in the Uk Sabha polls and resigned Uttar 
Pradesh’s PCC chief. It took Sonia three months to announce his 
replacement. And when she did, it was Salman Khutshid, a man 
Natwar Singh had been lobbying for. 

NATWAR SINGH: Has tremendous access to 
10 Janpath. In fact, at present, the fight for the Ho 2 slot is no 
longer between Arjun Singh and Pawar—but between Natwar 
Singh and Arjun Singh. If the Congress regains Rajasthan, his 
name is doing the rounds as a possible chief minister. In the 
meantime, he's very active as a member of Parliament—at limes 
even more than Sharad Pawar. 

M. L, F 0 T E D A R: Again, like Arjun Singh he 
holds no party position of consequence. In fact, he’s not even a 
ewe member. And, like Arjun Singh, one is not quite clear 
whether he goes to 10 Janpalh to meet the Congress president or 
her private secretary, V. George. But unlike Singh, he is slowly 
losing his credibility as an insider. 

Sheila DIXIT: Thenewly-appoimedDelhi 
Pradesh Congress chief has always been close to the Gandhi 
family. She got a Lok Sabha ticket from Delhi on the strength of 
that connection. Unlike Arjun Singh, it didn’t really matter that 
she lost. She was still made DPCC chief during the crucial 
Assembly elections. Which means if the Congress wins, 

Dixit gets to be chief minister. 

MANISH TEWARI: Manishwho?He’sihe 
new Indian Youth Congress chief. And one of the first diings he 
did was to hold a rally against price-hike and the government’s 
decision to increase the retirement age forbureauaats. Instant 
fame and recognition followed—mote so afier he received 
a letter from Sonia Gandhi praising his initiarive. 
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LALOOYADAVAND 
MULAYAM SINGH 


As tar as the two 
Yadavs are 
concerned, Sonia 
always had Laloo’s 
support. It has taken 
Mulayam time to 
grudgingly concede 
that if the Congress 
topples this 
government he 
would support Sonia 
as PM 


defence of Praful Patel from London (Pawar’s right-hand 
man, Praful Patel, was served a show-cause notice to 
explain his role in the Rajya Sabha debacle). Although 
Pawar left for London the next day, he faxed a note from 
there giving Patel a clean chit. The message in Delhi was 
dial Pawar would stand by his men. 

Only later, w’as it discovered that while the message 
may have been faxed from London, it was first written in 
New Delhi by an exasperated Patel who had got a bit tired 
of being the official scapegoat, and then faxed to London. 
From where it made its way back to Delhi and did more for 
Pawar's image than his earlier statement that he would 
"explain all" when he returned to Delhi — well after 
Patel’s deadline to reply to the show-cause notice had 
expired. 

While Patel was subtle, Pawar’s other acolyte was not. 
When hauled up to explain the cross-voting in his state, 
Ranjit Deshmul^ categorically told the enquiry commit¬ 
tee that he had acted only after ‘consulting’ his leader — 
Sharad Pawar. After that statement, Pawar had little credi¬ 
bility left to lake on a confrontation with New Delhi. 

O nce Sonia has effectively pul Pawar in place, she will 
concentrate on reviving the party at the state levels. 
Today, the party is non-existent in four states: Uttar 
Pradesh, Bihar, Tamil Nadu and Bengal. 


Again, she is making sure that when it comes to negotia¬ 
ting with future allies, the talks are held with her and not 
with an Aijun Singh or a Sharad Pawar. When Jayalalitha 
called the Congress and offered to support Sonia as Prime 
Minister, she spoke to the party president herself. But 
unfortunately for both women, the finer points of the nego¬ 
tiation are being carried out on Jayalalitha* s behalf by Dr 
Subramaniam Swamy. And knowing Swamy, he is bound 
to slip in his own personal agenda sooner or later. For the 
time being, however, Congressmen are getting used to Dr 
Swamy slipping into the CPP in Parliament, sometimes in 
the middle of a CPP meeting, stalking up to Sonia, mutter¬ 
ing ominously and walking out. 

As far as the two Yadavs are concerned, Sonia always 
had Laloo’s support. It has taken Mulayam time to put 
aside his own personal ambitions and grudgingly concede 
that if the Congress topples this government he would sup- 
p>ort Sonia as Prime Minister. The Left has also done acom- 


SWAMY 

Congressmen are 
getting used to Dr 
Swamy slipping into 
the CPP in 
Parliament, 
sometimes in the 
middle of a CPP 
meeting, stalking up 
to Sonia, muttering 
ominously and 
walking out 


piece turnaround, which is something Sonia had predicted 
to her friends. "The longer wc wait to pull the BJP-Icd 
government down, the Left will get more desperate for our 
help," she once told a friend. 

As far as promises go, she is promising nothing. "How 
can I give Jayalalitha more than what the BJP has given 
her?" she once told a friend. While it would suit Sonia to 
dislodge the DMK government in Tamil Nadu, she knows 
that she cannot do so without support from the Left. 

So. It suits her to keep all her allies waiting and waiting 
— so that they gel more and more willing to accept her 
terms. 

And in the meantime, she has rid the Congress of its lag 
as a ‘wrecker of governments’. By not acting in haste, the 
Congress has wrested the stability plank back from the BJP. 

That is Sonia’s greatest achievement — and one that 
Jayalalitha has unwittingly helped fulfill. For without 
Jayalalitha, there would be no unstability for Sonia to 
counter. 

T he Congress and the BJP both listened to the exchange 
with intense concentration. Dr Subramaniam Swamy, 
ally of Jayalalitha, trouble-shooter and itinerant political 
adviser, walked up to his counterpart in the BJP, Pramod 
Mahajan in Parliament last week and announced loudly: 
"We arc withdrawing..." Mahajan’s face fell. The Con- 
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In Rajiv’s footsteps 
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quesdons: "Doyon 0Dtoscki0|?*; 
get?"; "Doyouhi)iveaboi4Ht!difty^WH{ige?"Soiu^ 
nude eveiy effort t6 iqtpetf and commonkate ^ 
during her leceirt foor^ tow of Andhra ftadesh 
Karnataka. 


SoDianKtdtefandlksofcQtrtiRfHiaaaritoi^ j 

comnutted suicide, aAd thns^t die rtWt she ei^r^^ 
dissatisfaction with die way Congressmen had handle 
• issue. . • 

The$uicidesweRfoigcittenlnddentsinhotbstate$.the 
AlCC had senta team led by Babntnh^ to invest^ the 
causes behind diem in AF and Shamd Phwarhad alreacfy 
given a "clean chit" to die Nai& government’s handOng of.. 
the affair. Even as she refuted difibrenceswidiftwar, she did 
not hide her iiritation with the padiamentaty party leader. 

Although die announced at Warangat th^ she (dd not 
apinedate gifts of gadands made (ff currency not^, 
mementos, saris, shawls, etc., rite was presewd^diem 
anyway. She had her partytneo haki over JOgatlinds of notes 
at Bhalki town and also gave the money au^ ill envelopes to 
srnne of die fanners' families brought to the OKedngs. She 
pulled every sick and deforineddiild from thecrowfib and 
promised help for them from the R^iv Oaodid Fcnmdafkm. 

Several women in Paricala and Wanuigal fell at the feet of 
"the daughter-in-law of Indiramma". Ol^ in diecrowd 
recognisedherasthe wifeof RajivGandhi. Tor the first time 
in the last few years after Rajiv’s death. peo|de know that 
there is a power base other than die patty in govmnineot," said 
Anil Shastri, son of formerPM Ld Bdudur Shastri. 



Sonia Gandhi 
made every 
effort to appear 
and 

communicate 
like Rajiv 
during her 
recent fouT'day 
tour of Andhra 
Pradesh and 
Karnataka 


gress-MPs look a deep breath and immediately began drea¬ 
ming about the portfolios they would get when Sonia Gan¬ 
dhi became Prime Minister supported by Jayalalitha. Then 
Swamy finished his sentence "...we are withdrawing the 
boycott." This time it was Mahajan who resumed breath¬ 
ing and there was relieved laughter and backslapping. 

That was how close the BJP government came to fal¬ 
ling, just a week ago and Sonia Gandhi came to becoming 
Prime Minister. Jayalalitha and Sonia Gandhi are being 
pushed into each other’s arms, willy nilly. It is just a ques¬ 
tion of how and when they embrace. 

The experiences of women in politics are usually simi¬ 
lar: they come from political families — their fathers, 
sons, husbands, or in-laws arc alrc-ady heavyweights; they 
first get nominal political positions and. then, if they are 
ruthless and calculating enough, they get establish^ as 
power centres, gradually emerging as women politicians. 

wSonia Gandhi and Jayalalitha differ significantly in this. 
Although Gandhi’s whole family was in politics, she 


actually turned away from it, revulsed by the manipulation 
and exploitation, until she had recovered from Rajiv Gan¬ 
dhi ’ s assassination and had grown used to the idea that wha¬ 
tever she did, she would have to do alone. 

In political terms, it was the demolition of the Babri Mas- 
jid that made her reali.se that the Congress was fast turning 
into a party—a thing—nobody would ever recognise. Joi¬ 
ning politics was a logical step. She did it in the time-tested 
manner, with denials that she was never going to take over 
the Congress, and then doing exactly that. 

In Jayalalitha’s case, it was all really thrust upon her. 
The bright little girl, who sometimes wearily felt she had 
been bom with greasepaint on her face, was put through 
her paces by an ambitious mother and a father she barely 
knew, into a career of films she had little interest in. 
Jayalalitha was robbed of her childhood, raced through 
adolescence and became an adult in a world where venom, 
undercutting and backstabbing were the professional 
ethics. 
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Through films Jayalalitha met M.G. Ramachandran, 
who took her under his wing. Though he claimed to be her 
mentor, MGR did not hesitate to smother her when he 
thought she had become a threat to him. All Jayalalitha ach¬ 
ed for was to be understood. But in the atmosphere of suspi¬ 
cion and political intrigue, she could trust no one. She was 
betrayed repeatedly: by Telugu actor Sobhan Babu whom 
she fell in love with, and who promised he would marry 
her but wilted under the threat of his wife and the danger of 
being blacklisted by MGR and the Madras-based film 
industry; by her family, who wouldn’t stand by her when 
she needed them most; by those in the party (now ATAD- 
MK) who thought they could hitch their star to her when 
she was on the political rise, but wouldn’t look at her when 
word got round that MGR had dropped her. 

L ittle wonder then that both Sonia and Jayalalitha have 
little respect for your ordinary Indian politician: who 


just wants to grab, exploit, extract and wring the system 
dry. The BJP was angered and shocked when they heard 
Jayalalitha launch an attack on home minister L.K. Advani 
because, according to her, he had broken his word on the 
dismissal of the Karunanidhi government ("It is painful 
that we have a person such as Mr Advani who is not inter* 
ested in national security as our home minister.") What 
they didn't understand was that Jayalalitha didn’t want 
immediate power—but she did want security. 

An in.securc Jayalalitha threw a major anti-BJP tantrum. 
She announced she wouldn’t attend the meeting of the 
coordination committee organi.sed for the allies, and went 
underground for three days announcing "indisposition". 
She disconnected her cellphone, so even the Prime Mini¬ 
ster was unable to get in touch with her — and barricaded 
herself in her Poes Garden residence spending her time 
watching Tamil films on the la.ser disc and STAR News. 

Some hilarious moments followed as the BJP 


"Treat me gently" 


any years bade. Jr^aidt^had wrineo in Aagodi vikauai: 'i hate bdi% 
hul]ied«bt!jfr-)maea.The only way to get enytfaii^ from meis to cajole me, 
parkier me fnd taOc to me so(Uy.' 

Todi^; jayaMtha b^evb that she is die qtfeen of Tamil Nadu. She is imperious and 
does not toioaie diSent in her own party. An instance: at a function in the stale AssemUy 
to unveil a portrait of hermentor, the late MGR. she indsted on siltiag on the Speaker 

Sedq>8ttiModtial’s(nowhertitistediide)clu^.Thisaeaiedahugetuduis,bat . 
Jaya^tha was, cfaaiacteristkdly, not bodieied. In fact, hsmed to the deputy Speyer 

atd asked him to vacate A/sseat for hi» fiiend Sasikdat 
Having devated sycophancy to iidicttlou.s hdghts, she now loves it udtm her 
partymen fall at her feet and pay dieir reflects; they me the ones who anj^ngied out for 
spedal ticatment. As allegations go, when Jayaialitha was chief nunisier, the anniders 
who made the maximum money for ihepany (read: Jaydalitha) wereduly rewarded. And 
flwse who made money on foe sly, wifoout giving anydiiag to the party (read: 

Jayalalifoa). were dropped in CabindieshoRles. She is perhaps one of foefowpolidctaiis 
in foe country who borrowed money &om party funds to pt^ her personal income tax! 

MGR had neva been even baldly ciiticd of Karunanidbi. He remained abjectly loyal 
to foeCongress. And he always wentoot of his way to piMse any patty ruling foe. Centre. 
Jayaiatifoa, On foe otter hand, is bem tfn|Mmefong att pdhied equadtms. Uidauiittd 
bydtdcism,coiittcnsesaDdpotiticaIaeRras.8lwpuisuesheragendawifoatemKily ' 
nfokb imikes herdBesquake and quiver. 

MGR fdwikys went out of 



ipe^ r^ing tl^ Centre. 
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$lHARAD PAWAR:Thetwogobackaiong 
wiqrto the Jayaldiiha needed fbnds to fight to 

electkiavid Pttwarhelpei^hert^ And JeyaMtha does not fotget 
fidends. The oidy ptohiem to scenario is that die has to (lea^ 

with Sonia Gan^a^ Aoi Pawar. 

M ANl SHANRAR AlYAR;Helcft 

the Coi^esa to ahuff vdien Stouain Kesri and Vijaya tondtata 
^tded to ito up wift laytdatoha before toe Ldc Satoia pdls. 
Ifelli^hBcottldnotwto r 

wtotoiit her sqipott. One is 
DotquiiesmewhetoH'itis 
ideclogyoraoQtnmateneiny 
tottjgiedi dre two togetoer for 


E % ^ M rTi^i]':'rTt;lTr 


Mani Shankar Aiyar 



SONIA GAND 

H 1 : Coogressnten claim that 
toe is dealing directly with 
Poes Garden. The two have 
not met as yet> but sources 
close to toe Congress 
pre^dent claiffl toat they did 
have a telqihone conversatkm 
during which Jayalalitoa 
asked toe Congress totopple 
dus government and even 
^agred to support Sonia as PM. 


tried to contact her. 

Jaswant Singh waited for 
orders to reach Madras, 
with plane tickets kept in 
readiness. Yashwant 
Sinha, transitting through 
Madras on his way back 
from Tinipati, tried to 
contact her but her PA cal¬ 
led Yashwant Sinha, wanting to know which Sinha was try¬ 
ing to call on her — she thought it was Shatrughan Sinha, 
the film actor (and a close friend of rival Rajnikanth). 

Later, Jayalalitha asked deputy general secretary K.A. 
Sengottaiyan to issue a statement that she was not ‘avoi¬ 
ding’ a meeting with BJP leaders. "Is it beyond the realm 
ofpossibility fora political leader to fall ill?" asked Sengot¬ 
taiyan rather ingenuously. 

Jayalalitha thought she had the BJP by the short and cur- 
lies until two developments took place: one, Sonia Gandhi 
let it be known that should Jayalalitha withdraw support 
from the BJP, the Congress would not automatically run to 
her for support; and that she herself thought bringing down 
the BJP government at this point was ill-advised. 



And it was only rive mtmtos t^o when Jtqrd^toa, ataptoss 
conlbBiKev demHUKod Sooto as a‘foreigher'! ^ 

Sttotois WAiy of taking su^pcHt riom Jayi^itoa*-^ afi viW 
guoatoee » toere toto ste’U trett toe CciDgiess ai^ differetoly 
fiomtoeBJP? 

K.KARUNAKARAN: Though KtaramKesp 
was isvi|ad to the wedtong of Jayalalitoa’s fosta-son (onedf toe 
few Coogrtaameasm^ otofortoehooourX he was toe^ 

one who mucked up 
toe Gongress-AIADMK 
alliance, rieeing Jayaltffitha to 
do a deal with the BJP. In his 
wake, K. Kminakaran, former 
Keralachiefminista^aida 


K. Karunakaran 


r 


tiras sent to patch toitt^ op. 
Karanakaran has been more 
successful, adept as he is at 
nmntog coalitions. In toe near 
riituR, it is Kaninakann who 
is going to be dealing with toe 
problems of Tamil Nadu; his 
touch is already evident in the 
fact that the resignation of 
K. V. Thangkabsdu from the 
presidentship of theTamil 
Nadu PCC has been 
secured. 


Sonia Gandhi 


Sharad Pawar 


T his was a blow. 

Jayalalitha had 

thought that brinkman¬ 
ship would have the desir¬ 
ed effect: without caus¬ 
ing an election she would 
be able to create a politi¬ 
cal vacuum; and pressure 
from eager, grabbing 
Congressmen, would force Sonia Gandhi to make a 
bid for the prime ministership. 

But Sonia Gandhi has her own problems. She is yet to 
gel full control of the Congress. The process of dislodging 
powerful cabals and dismantling syndicates is still on. 
Chandra Shekhar's abject appeal to her that the Congress 
should step in and save the country from crisis and chaos, 
fell on deaf ears. Sonia Gandhi had never been accused of 
biting off more than she could chew. She wasn’t falling for 
it this time. 

As BJP members fretted, nails bitten down to the quick, 
Jayalalitha pondered. Then she spotted a face-saving. A 
prominent Tamil Nadu-based newspaper, carried scream¬ 
ing headlines, that the Prime Minister’s son-in-law, Ran- 
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(L TO R) PRAMOO MAHAJAN, M.M. JOSHI, 
L.K. ADVANI AND A.B. VAJPAYEE 


her lot Since the BJP caine to power (because of her efforts, 
it must be adde<l). She was not withdrawing support. The 
drama was over. 


The BJP, just a little bit irritated by Jayalalitha’s repeated 
tantrums, has decided that it will do nothing to save the 
government if she decides to dissociate from the BJP 
again 

lan Bhattacharya, was calling on her to cajole her 

This was nccc"-.ar>'. The Tamil press w'as going lo town 
about how her allies — Vaiko and PMK —- were being 
broken away by the BJP. A Tamil magazine reported that 
DMK leader Murasoli Maran had made contact with 
Vaiko who was being persuaded to return to the fold 
(Vaiko originally belonged lo the DMK). Meanwhile, 
Karunanidhi issued a statement hinting that should the 
BJP find I t.seli in a constitutional crisis, he would help it out. 

Jayalalitha’s old friend R. Venkataraman also swung 
into action. The former President of India played his role 
in letting newspapers know that someone as important as 
the PM’s son-in-law' was coming in to save the situation. 
Such was ihe excitement that reporters went to Meenam- 
bakkam Airport and had the public address system announ¬ 
ce for Kanjan Bhattacharya. Another enterprising reporter 
got hold of a copy of the airplane manifesto, spotted one R. 
Bhallacharya listed as a passenger ^nd collared him, ask¬ 
ing him how he was going to get Jayalalitha around. The 
unsuspecting passenger had to pull out his driver's licence 
to prove that it was a case of mistaken identity. In Delhi, 
the son-in-law of the Prime Minister embarrassedly deni¬ 
ed that he had any plans of going to Madras. But the desir¬ 
ed effect had been achieved. 

Finally, Jayalalitha relented. Her MPs were first told 
they should not attend Parliament. The MPs particularly 
confused were the ministers: were they to answer the ques¬ 
tions listed against their names? What were they lo do if 
they were asked for clarifications? 

Thankfully, their dilemma didn’t last long. Subramam- 
am Swamy announced that the boycott of Parliament had 
been withdrawn. In the supreme national interest, Jayalali¬ 
tha would forgive all the slights and insults that had been 


W hat docs all this mean? The BJP, just a hllle bit irritat¬ 
ed by Jayalalitha's repeated tantrums, has decided 
that It will do nothing to save die government if she deci¬ 
des lo dissociate from ihcBJPagain. It is impossible to con¬ 
cede what Jayalalitha wants — that the cases against her 
should be dropped, that the Karunanidhi government 
should be dismissed and that she should be given a greater 
say in running the government. Listening to an ally and res¬ 
pecting their views is one thing; pandering lo an ally's 
every demand is quite another. 

And this lime, though she is under pressure, Jayalalitha, 
loo, is not going lo act precipitately. If she has nerves ot 
steel, Sonia (Jandhi has ice water running in her veins. 
Jayalalitha might expect the world to fall in line when she 
orders it to. Bui Sonia Gandhi has her own party's interests 
to consider. The Congress is in no position lo take on the 
problems of the BJP by coming into government. And the 
Left panics are yet to declare sincere, open and whole¬ 
hearted support to a pos.sible Congress-led government. 

Some groundwork will have to be done before the Con¬ 
gress and the AIADMK resume their natural relationship. 
Jayalalitha has not been exactly nattering lo Sonia Gandhi. 
And Sonia (iandhi is not particularly enamoured of this 
cranky, demanding woman. 

Yet the two will, in a time of cnsis, have to turn to each 
Ollier. The arithmetic of the Lok Sabha is such that this is 
unavoidable. On both sides there are eager-beavers, trying 
to broker a settlement. On behalf of the AIADMK there’s 
Subramaniam Swamy. (Jn behalf of the Congress now, 
there is the newly-appointed PCC chief, T. Ramanuirthy. 

Their parties could not be more keen to do a deal with 
each other. However, the future lies in the hands of two 
women: both practical, political and both with extremely 
long memories. When they decide lo join hands. Race 
Course Road will have a new incumbent. It will happen 
sooner than later. It is all a matter of lime. • 

Rriya SmhgmI/Naw DalMaadSrmmOh^PUM/MadraB 
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Madam deputy 
chairperson 

Najma Heptullah returns where she belongs 


T here could not have been a 
more amiable dictator. As 
Najma Heptullah assumed 
office as deputy chairperson 
of the Rajya Sabha for the 
fourth lime, there were no other con¬ 
testants in the field. 

"I don’t think it is because anyone is 
frightened of me," laughed Heptullah. 
"It is because Tm honoured and privile¬ 
ged by the love and support of those 
who believe in me." 

You have to believe in this lively, 
quicksilver woman, who does things 
with panache and intelligence. The 
claws are there, to be unsheathed only 
under extreme provocation, with 
utmost charm and finesse. Heptullah 
never sweats over anything. 

She’s seen the best of times and the 
worst of limes. When she came to Bom¬ 
bay from Bhopal, a young bride, she 
didn’t expect hostility and jealousy. 
vShe tried not to be upset, even forgiv¬ 
ing the poison poured into the lily pool 
which killed hundreds of little goldfish 
she’d been rearing. She recalls that 
most vividly, becau.se it was such an 
extraordinary act of pointless van¬ 
dalism. She cried for a week. 

But then she toughened up. Bet¬ 
ween raising three daughters — who 
are all highly qualified and successful 
young women — and creating a politi¬ 
cal career for herself, Heptullah juggl¬ 
ed several jobs. She tried to overlook 
the claims of rivals and the taunts of 
those who thought she was a flibberti¬ 
gibbet in politics, in it for the glamour 
and the glitz. 

Heptullah comes from the family of 
Maulana Abul Kalam Azad (Ghulam 
Nabi Azad will tell you that there’s 
some dispute over this, but ignore 
that). In the early days when she enter¬ 


ed politics, she was to Indira Gandhi a 
favourite young niece. But those were 
the days of the rise of new leaders and 
the decline of old ones. Abdul Rehman 
Aniulay was the chief minister of 
Maharashtra. He was determined to 
become the sole representative of the 
Muslims of Maharashtra. And he was 
a favourite of Indira Gandhi as well. 

The Emergency and Arun Shouric 
marked the temporary end to Antu- 
lay’s career and Heptullah went from 
strength to strength, entering the Rajya 
Sabha in 1980, the year Mrs Gandhi 
came back with a bang. In 1982, she 
was nominated to the panel of vice- 
chairpersons of the Rajya Sabha. 

There was no one as devastated as 
her, when Indira Gandhi was gunned 
down by her security guards in 1984. 
When Rajiv Gandhi was sworn in with 
his government and walked into the 
Lok Sabha with 400 of his MPs in 
1984, Heptullah was named deputy 
chairperson in 1985. 

Those were strange days. Sure, the 
Congress was in an unassailable posi¬ 
tion and Rajiv Gandhi the unchalleng¬ 
ed leader. But he was not really access¬ 
ible to the average Congress MP. He 
himself admitted later that overzeal- 
ous handlers had kept him insulated 
from the rest of the party. 

The party was a little confused over 
the stand the leaders took on the Shah 
Bano issue. Heptullah kept her own 
counsel although she had her own 
view on the subject of Muslim ortho¬ 
doxy which considers women weak 
and pitiable creatures. She just kept 
her eyes down and got on with running 
the Rajya Sabha where the Congres.s 
was not in a majority. 

The deputy chairperson’s job is an 


unenviable one. The chairperson — 
the vice-president of India — presides 
over the House only for about an hour 
in the morning, maybe a few hours 
later if the Prime Minister is making an 
appearance. 

The rest of the day is up to the depu¬ 
ty chairperson and the panel of vice- 
chairpersons. You have to be on your 
toes all the lime: y4>u are presiding 
o\ cr the highest scat of power. If some¬ 
thing, even something very small, 
goes wrong, the system can be 
subverted. 

So, deputy chairpersons have to use 
all kinds ol emotions — anger, 
humour, tears, logic, persuasion — to 
control the House In the Lok Sabha, 
once a minister (or the PM) finishes 
making a statement, no questions arc 
permitted. But in the Rajya Sabha, 
leaders ot political parlies have the 
right to ask questions and .seek clarifi¬ 
cations. And everything the minister 
says IS policy. 

Heptullah never resorted to tears, 
though she uses humour frequently 
and gels angry often. But then it is all 
temporary. The most powerful wea¬ 
pons she has arc her ability to argue 
logically and the lulc book which she 
can recite backwards in her dreams. 

When Rajiv Gandhi w'as assassina 
ted, Heptullah saved the Narasimha 
Rao government from total ruin moic 
than once, the last time when the Sukh 
Ram issue rocked Parliament and the 
Rajya Sabha came close to adopting a 
motion to censure the government. 
That was a rare occasion Heptullah 
look recourse to anger, adjourning the 
House in simulated rage, just as the 
Opposition was about to move a 
motion. The elections after that gave 
their own verdict. 

When Sitaram Kesri took over as 
president of the party, Heptullah expec¬ 
ted that her party'would name her vice- 
president. She didn’t think Kesri’s anti¬ 
pathy to her was so deep that he would 
back an Opposition candidate for the 
job. At that time her friends consoled 
her — she was young, there would be 
more opportunities in the future. 

Those opportunities are flowering 
before her now. She has already mana¬ 
ged one step: a fourth term as deputy 
chairperson, the first time ever in the 
history of independent India. The next 
is vice-president, five years later. And 
then the first woman President of 
India? • 
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It \s A Mii^;ilin(i tllJl :ill\h'>(l\ \\ii(i \\\i^ in Pdlii is 
hiniiliar w ilh. W lour in (lu uicinin::. v ii i/vUN .ii\ 
rout'd I nun ihtir ^lmnl)rr \)\ .i siuicltn c iiun.::!. in 
till ainhii'iil noisi. (iroULiii), llir\ 
li’N ami \M)rk oil! w hul lun 'jom nmoml:. ! lu 
iiiiniUi's la tor i1k’\ Ihno llu ir a(n\Noi nn ri \ nk n dI 
s^^oal triokk‘ (low n lluir hod it v ht Inrt t i-lk t tin:: i!i 
|)uddk’s iui the inaltross. 

1 hti), I’lalisation slrik(.s. Ii ix \ti amulki [»fW( r 
ciil. No malU'r. tlu \ think, dit trioil\ \^ \\\ n iiirn m 
an hour or so. At "* am tiu |)o\'or is still m-t h.iik. 
iho ao\\st! s du not work. TIu ohildia 11 an n ni oil n 
soliool im\'aslH'd. I ho windows an oj'M iird to k i 111 
as inu(.h Irosh air as possihlo. Milk a almuiu r -'( 
liopo rofuaiiis. Ik i haps iho Hahn vni! Ik liaok h\ n 30 
N(? sm h hu k, 

\liaI'il^ . Iho oili /oils dot i(k to skip iht 'i lialhs, 

I his is jiisi as \solL 1 ho pumps run on okt li n it \ 

Iho halhrooiiis ha\ 0 no v\ jit in ilhoi'. 1 In \ w ipt (ho 
swoat o‘lllioir hodios with hardnt01 kina lowtP. pul 
on whato\or oriimiilod t loihos iIion tan Inul ■ 110 
oloslrit il\ -- no ironma' and rush otl to work, 

\nd hour lalor. Irnina hra\t d llu linllit, tin \ 
out or ihoir olfit t s .md liopo I hat j oh |)i o'^siuk' will 
takt llioir minds oil tho aa<unt s of ilu km W w hoin v 
i |o, ho. ho! 

I ht ro's no t k t lrioilx at tho olViot oilhor, 1 in 
liahls doiid w( rk. 1 ht' oompnlt rs art dtad. Ria'u 
mortis has sut into ilu air-oondilionu’s. 

I Minima, tho\ tail llu Dolhi \ id \ n( ihiard ’ |) \ Ik 
whioh is ihtdiotitidl\ in (.Inn at ol tin odv's pow^ 1 
s;ippi\ !tl)oorolioall\ htaaiiso iiioi o otttn than not 
thoro is no powoi' snp|)lN o 1 hn tall oidt sutt n vN m 
raisina llu It m|)t ini mo. I ho phono 1^ onaaa'd. 

I liv n. iiohudt pitks it np. 1 iiiaii'N an hum ialn . a 
sui'lv 1)\ W tin plot 00 oo.uu - oil liu Im^ \ V !u k 
aw an of iho prohk m. ( an it !it ti\od. (lit \ asked, 
i o.t al f.mh, ho answtaw shiu il\. Pk nl luidl. 1 lit 11 fit 
lianas iip. 

II is at this viuao dial a. t ofk t (n 0 01 n t an lu lioai d 
tlirunahoiit Iho lu ialdiourliood. 

Nat in ( haw la! Damn Nu\ in ( i1a^^ la!' 
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9 There is something 
dramatically wrong 
with a central 
government that 
cannot light the capital 
of the country it claims 
to run. The BJP cannot 
use party politics to 
explain the problem. 
Both governments In 
Delhi — Vajpayee’s 
Union government 
and Verma's state 
government—are run 
by the BJP 



• In spite of the Union 
power minister’s 
repeated declaration 
to the effect that It is 
the DVB that is to 
blame, Chawla seems 
remarkably unwilling 
to take 

Kumaramangalam on, 
argument by argument 



D elhi is not the first city in India to suffer from load-shedding. Nor will it be 
the last. So why is it that the power ensis that has raged through the long, 
hot summer of 1998, has provoked such strong emotions? And why is so 
much of the anger personally directed against the hapless Chawla, as soft- 
spoken a bureaucrat as you’re likely to find? 

Several reasons actually. 

First of all, there is something dramatically wrong with a central government that 
cannot light the capital of the country it claims to run. Moreover, the BJP cannot use 
pally politics to explain the problem. Both governments in Delhi — Alai Bchari Vaj¬ 
payee’s Union government and Sahib Singh Verma's state government — are run by 
the BJP. 

Next, there is a certain pointlessncss to the ciirrent crisis. If Union power mini.>ter 
Rangarajan Kumaramangalam is to be believed, the problem is not that Delhi is short 
ot electricity. Kumaramangalam has repeatedly told television interviewers, leading 
newspapers and Parliament itself that for the most pan, Delhi has enough electricity 
to lake ciire of its needs. Moreover, Sahib Singh Venna has also declared that he has 
prcKured even more power for the state from Punjab. 

Why then does Delhi sweat in the darkness? 

The answer has to do with the Delhi Vidyut Boaid, possibly the single worst-run 
power btnird in any major Indian city. As the DVB shamefacedly concedes, more oft¬ 
en than not the problem is not that there isn’t enough power It is that the DVB is simp¬ 
ly unable to distribute it. 

And why can’t the DV*B distribute if^ Well, because it is badly managed. There’s 
no other explanation. According to the board’s own figures, iipto 40 per cent of the 
power supply is stolen. That is to say, various people run their own illegal connec¬ 
tions off DVB pi^wer lines and there seems to he nothing that the board can do about 
it. 

It gets worse. Much of the problem is caused by exploding transformers and line 
faults. In layman’s terms, this is the equivalent of fuses going off in your house or of 
wires .short-circuiting. It has nothing to do with the supply of power. Ai home, were 
the fuse to go, you would call an electrician to fix it If he was a good electrician, he 
would be there shortly after you phoned, and once he fixed it, the fuse wouldn’t go 
bust for a while. But what if the electrician turned up 24 hours later? What if the fuse 
w ent witliin haif-an-hour of his allegedly hav ing fixed it? You would sack the electri¬ 
cian, having decided that he was either incompetent or dishonest. 

That, simply put, is what is happening in Delhi today. The DVB’s ‘local faults’ are 
the big city equivalent of problems with your winng at home. And the DVB, playing 
the role of electrician, has proved to be hopelessly inadequate w'hen it comes to fixing 
the faults. Not only is it incompetent, it is also uncaring and rude. Nobody will tell 
you why the lights have gone or how long it will take to fix them. 

Is it any wonder then that the streets of Delhi arc clogged each day with protesting 
citizens who hope to block traffic in an effort to draw attention to their plight? 

F’mbabiy not. But what is extraordinary is this: despite the protests, despite the 
public anger, despite the embarrassment to chief minister Sahib Singh Verma, noth¬ 
ing seems to improve. 

And why should this be so? 

Step forward Navin Chawla. 

A s chairman of DVB, Chawla is generally held responsible for this pathetic state of 
affairs. His problems have been compounded by minister KumaramangaJam’s 
repealed declaration to the effect that it is the DVB that is to blame. Chawla appears 
to feel that this is unfair, but is remarkably unwilling to take Kumaramangalam on, 
argument by argument. On at least one occasion—a television programme—where 
he had agreed to do this, he backed out at the eleventh hour citing health reasons and 
sent, as lamb to the slaughter, his member technical, Y.P. Singh. (Perhaps Chawla 
was genuinely unwell. But a few hours after he backed out of the programme, he was 
spotted partying, having apparently staged a miraculous recovery.) 

Nevertheless, it is unusual for a civil servant to be blamed so often by name. Most 
previous DVB heads have been faceless bureaucrats, and while the DVB has never 
been especially popular with citizens of Delhi, individual chairmen have generally 
escaped the kind of personal abuse that is usually directed at Chawla. 

Part of the problem is that, in earlier avatars, Chawla has always courted publicity. 
Consequently he is much better known than the average middle-level bureaucrat. 
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It cIdcs not help that he is 
also reiticrnbered by die 
older generation as the 
man who ran Delhi 
proxy during the Emer¬ 
gency. And of course, his 
colleagues, always envi¬ 
ous of what they see as 
his upward social mobi¬ 
lity, arc only too willing 
to help compound his 
unpopulanly. 

Chawda first came to 
tame in 1976 when he 
was assistant to thi. Lt 
Governor of Delhi. He 
was then a junior IAS offi¬ 
cer but rose to diz7ying 
importance by virtue of 
having been an old friend 
of Sanjay Gandhi. Jour¬ 
nalistic accounts of the 
post-Emcrgency period 
are full of the clout Chaw- 
la apparently wielded dur¬ 
ing this period. Because 
he had a hotline to the 
Junior Gandhi, nobody 
dared cross him during 
the Emergency. 

Predictably, when the 
Janata government took 
office, Chawla was pack¬ 
ed off ort a punishment 
posting and most people 


THEOANDHICONNECTION 


f Journalistic accounts are full of 
the clout Chawla wielded during 
the post-Emergency period. He 
had a hotline to the junior Gandhi 
and nobody dared cross him 
during the Emergency. 

' When the Janata government 
took office, Chawla was packed 
off on a punishment posting. But 
when Sanjay and Mrs Gandhi 
returned to power, he was back in 
clover. 

' After Siji .jay was killed in a plane 
crash, virtually nobody from 
Sanjay’s circle lasted very long. 
Chawla was the exception 

' His wife Rupika developed a 
close friendship with Sonia 
Gandhi. This meant that while the 
Sanjay-Maneka people were all 
thrown out into the cold, the 
Chawlas remained part of the 
inner-circle. 











Sonia with daughtor 
Priyanka and aon-ln-law 
Robart 


reckoned that they had 
heard the la.st of him. Bui 
he proved to be made of 
stronger stutl, and W'hcn 
Sanjay and Mrs Gandhi 
returned to power, he was 
back in clover. But then, 
tragedy struck in the form 
of the plane crash that kil¬ 
led Sanjay. Virtually 
nobody from Sanjay’s cir¬ 
cle lasted very long after 
that. 

Chawla was the excep¬ 
tion. His wife Rupika, an 
art restorer, developed a 
ela.se friendship with 
Sonia Gandhi. This 
meant that while the 
Sanjay-Maneka people 
were all thrown out into 
the cold, the Chawlas 
remained part of the 
inner-circle. 

To be fair to Chawla, 
there is not one instance 
on record where Sonia 
Gandhi has helped him 
get a post he did not deser¬ 
ve. But equally, it is hand 
to deny that in a city like 
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Delhi, people always tread carefully around those they con¬ 
sider part of the inner-circle. 

And Chawla has remained astonishingly well- 
connected. He knows most people of consequence in the 
city, and has been fortunate to avoid being sent off to some 
state capital, choosing instead to reside in his tastefully 
decorated Nizamuddin house. Even when his services 
were given to the government of Goa (he is an IAS officer 
of the Union Territory cadre), he was lucky enough to 
hang on in Delhi as resident commissioner of Goa. His offi¬ 


C hawla’s civil service career over the last ten years has 
been less illustrious than his exploits as an author. He 
was joint secretary (broadcasting) in the information and' 
broadcasting ministry, and while opinions are divided on 
what he achieved during that stint, there is no doubt that 
his minister, K.P. Singh Deo was more than a little intimi¬ 
dated. "What cai) I do," he is supposed to have said. "One 
of my joint secretaries has been appointed by Aijun Singh 
and the other by Sonia Gandhi." In time, the joint secretary 
with the Aijun Singh connection was humiliated and 


ce was located in a lovely old building overlooking Lodhi 
Garden and he soon became a familiar face in those pleas¬ 
ant environs. 

It was his less-than-fully-demanding job as resident 
commissioner that probably gave him the lime to write his 
biography of Mother Teresa (extracted in Sunday when it 
first appeared). The book has been a success in many inter¬ 
national markets and it has given Chawla a much higher 
profile than the average bureaucrat. For instance, he was 
on many foreign television networks in the aftermath of 
Mother Teresa’s death. 

It was such television appearances that took him into the 
living rooms of most Delhiites. The irony is that when the 
television now does not work because there is no electrici¬ 
ty in the living room, Delhiites know exactly who to blame. 




It was his 

(ess-than-fully-deman- 
ding job as resident 
commissioner that 
probably gave him the 
time to write his 
biography of Mother 
Teresa. The book has 
been a success in 
many international 
markets and it has 
given Chawla a 
much higher profile than the average bureaucrat. 
For instance, he was on many foreign television 
networks in the aftermath of Mother Teresa's 
death 
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moved. But Chawia stayed where he was. 

He next came to note as joint secretary in the home ministry. His role there was 
somewhat limited, perhaps because then home secretary K. Padmanabhaiah did not 
seem overly impressed by his talents. Chawia was put in charge of Ayodhya, perhaps 
because there wasn’t a great deal to do in that department several years after the demo- 
lition. Nevertheless, home minister Indrajit Gupta appeared to have a higher opinion 
of Chawia’s capabilities, and it was while Padmanabhaiah was still sidelining him 
that he got the plum post of chairman of the Delhi Vidyut Board. 

It should have been the high point of his career as a civil ser\'anl. But alas, it 
doesn’t seem to have worked out that way. 

H ow fair is it to blame Chawia for the DVB’s problems? Any honest assessment 
must take into account that the DVB’s problems started long before poor Navin 
joined. When Rangarajan Kumaramangalam was leader of the trade union at the 
Delhi Electricity Supply Undertaking (DESU — the DVB’s predecessor), there was 
already a power loss (read: theft) of around 25 per cent. Kumaramangalam says that 
his union agreed to reduce the power loss by one per cent a year. In fact, it has actually 
gone up by 15 per cent. 

Kumaramangalam’s point is that the DVB has been unable to control the power 
loss despite promises of cooperation from the workers, and as the new power mini¬ 
ster, he holds the DVB responsible. This may be true but it also makes it clear that 
Chawia inherited the problems: he did not invent them. 

The only grounds for criticism is whether he has done enough to solve these pro- 
^ ilems. Detractors suggest that he can 7 solve the problems even if he tried. The DVB 
requires a manager and while a man who has been resident commissioner of Goa is 
friends with Sonia Gandhi and writes biographies of Mother Teresa is probably a won¬ 
derful chap, he is not necessarily the world’s greatest manager. 

It’s hard to see whether these criticisms can be suitably rebutted. Part of the pro¬ 
blem is Chawia’s own attitude to criticism. Because of his vast social network, he is 
friendly with journalists in most publications (including this one which has repeated¬ 
ly featured him and his wife Rupika) and even friendlier with many proprietors. This 
means that there is a cenaiin amount of goodwill towards him. Even after it became 
impossible to defend the DVB, Chawia escaped with mild censure and some column¬ 
ists (including his friend Karan Thapar in The Hindustan Times) actually wrote pie¬ 
ces in favour of Chawia and against Kumaramangalam. 

The media’s reticence contrasts with the anger of the people of Delhi who have tak¬ 
en to calling him the Prince of Darkness on account of the DVB’s frequent power 
cuts. And there is concern in some quarters that the media are protecting one of their 
friends. This may be unfair, but Chawia’s own behaviour does nothing to dispel this 
notion. 

, Consider the conversation he had with Sunday when this piece was being resear- 
Ft'hcd. What was the article about, he asked. We told him that it was a profile of his tenu¬ 
re at DVB. Would it be pro or anti, he demanded. We said it would be fair because 
while we would take into account the many criticisms of DVB’s performance, we 
would get his side of the story as well. 

That’s not a pro piece, he said. Perhaps not, we conceded, but it would be balan¬ 
ced. That wasn’t good enough he said. We were his friends. He would tell us lots of 
secret information. He would show us his secret blueprint for the future. He would 
explain how things would get worse because of Ram Jethmalani, the urban develop¬ 
ment minister who had sanctioned new colonies. 

We said that all this sounded interesting. And if he was so sure that he was in the 
right, then why should he ask for undertakings that the article would take his side, par¬ 
ticularly as he had never had any complaints about his many previous appearances in 
Sunday? 

Chawia would not budge. It had to be a pro-piece. We could not be critical. Other¬ 
wise, he said, he would let us write our piece and then he would call his friends at 
India Today and they would certainly agree to carry a pro-piece rebutting ours. 

What could we say? We abandoned the idea of basing this profile on an interview 
and tried to be as fair to him as possible in the circumstances. Perhaps we have missed 
out clinching arguments that portray him in a favourable light. But for that, you’ll 
have to wait for India Today. 

If there is enough light for you to read it by. • 

PrtymSmiigal/MmwDmUtl 



• When Chawia was 
Joint secretary In the 
lAB ministry, he was 
more than a tittle 
Intimidated. “What 
can I do," he is 
supposed to have 
said. “One Joint 
secretary’s been 
appointed by Arjun 
Singh. The other by 
Sonia Gandhi." In 
time, the one with the 
Singh connection was 
moved. But Chawia 
stayed where he was 



• As Joint secretary in 
the home ministry, 
Chawla's role was 
limited, perhaps 
because then home 
secretary 
Padmanabhaiah 
wasn't overly 
Impressed by his 
talents. Nevertheless, 
home minister Indrajit 
Gupta appeared to 
have a higher opinion 
of Chawia, and he got 
the chairmanship of 
the DVB 
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Udham Singh, 
Channel V’s 


'^Kutile gaayen/Gure gaayen/Chore gaayen/Chon i 
gaayen/fo Jat mi (The dark can sing, the fair -I 

can sing; a boy can sing, a girl can sing; then why can’t a Jat 
sing?).' 

Whether he can or not, Udham Singh, the mde, rustic Jat, a 
familiar figure on Channel V, proceeds to do just that. His 
soon-to-be released album Jat The Mix has a number of dance- 
able Punjabi pop numbers, most of which are old film or — 
keeping the character in mind — Haryanvi folk songs that are i 
remixed. | 

What is ania/ing is the concept behind the album. It is proba¬ 
bly for the first time that a fictional character will be exploited 
in this manner. I'hroughout the album, Udham Singh stays 
tme to his screen persona. When Ajay Mehta, the 24-year-old 
executive director of Interactive, first thought of it he wasn’t 
quire sure how' the projeci would take off. He had also planned 
to make a music video of the lead song featuring Udham 
Singh. Fortunately for Mehta, both Munish Makhija, alias 
Udham Singh, and Jawahar Wattal, the music director, lapped 
up the idea. "In the video Udham Singh is as sarcastic and caus¬ 
tic as he is on Channel V," says Mehta. 

Mein Jat Pagla Deenana, which is a remix of an old Dhar- 
mendra song m the film Prutigya, has the rustic Udham Singh 


rude, rustic Jat, 
will soon be 
releasing a 
music album 



visiting a city. The theme of a village bumpkin lost in the city | 
is not a new one, but here it is Udham Singh who gets lost in 
New Delhi. In the middle of the song arc onc-lmcrs that iu'c 
uniquely his. In the sequence in which a slick city girl (played 
by Lara Datta a former Gladrags super model) is cavorting 
around him, the Jat takes one look at her and asks the audien¬ 
ce: ”Ye high-jarnp pratiyogita mein swam padak le gi kya? (Is 
she planning lor a gold in a high-jump compelititin?)" 

Ultimately the city girl falls in love with the rusiic and the 
two go back to the village where she transforms into a village 
belle. And the bad news is that Udham Singh remains as unpo¬ 
lished as ever. Ask Munish Makhija w'hal he thinks of the 
whole thing and he’ll tell you: "When everyone is doing this, 
why can’t 1?" 

But in real life, Makhija is very unlike Udham Singh. A 
graduate from Delhi University, he was a choreographer 
before he was picked up by Channel V. And yes, he can speak 
Fnglish. "That is the first question everyone asks me about 
Makhija," laughs Mehta. • 

Prtya Sahgal/Nmw DalM 


The reaMife Udham Singh, Munish 
‘ ^ Makhija, is a graduate from Delhi 



choreographer before he 
was picked up by Channel 
V. And yes, he ca/ispeak 
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N^»^alite■net.com 

The PWG is now available on the internet 


W ant lo contact the outlawed 
Peoples War Group (PWG), 
the dreaded Naxalite outfit of 
Andhra Pradesh? If s easy, if vou have 
got an internet connection. Perhaps tak¬ 
ing a cue from the technophile chief 
minister of the state, Chandrababu 
Naidu, the rebels have set up their own 
home page m a website owned by 
Marxist-Leninists of Belgium. The site 
also lists other agrarian struggles and 
movements for autonomy waged in dif¬ 
ferent parts of India including Kashmir, 
the north-east, Bihar and Uttar Pradesh. 

The PWG has also enlisted the sup¬ 
port of the Hurriyai Conference leader 
from Kashmir, Yasin Malik. He was pre¬ 
sent in conventions and meetings organi¬ 
sed by the PWG’s frontal outfits like the 
All-India People's Resistance Forum i 
and the Telengana Jana Sabha (TJS). 

Last fortnight, speaking at a TJS rally, | 
Malik said state repression has always 
invited pieople's resistance all over the 
world, and thanked CPI(ML) groups w 
AP for keeping aloft the banner of agrari¬ 
an struggle. He said the BJP-led govem- 
menf s move to create small states was 
just a ruse to smother the real aspirations 
of the regions. 

The state Cabinet took note of the 
PWG's presence on the internet and felt 
it was time to adopt tougher measures 
against the Naxalites. The government 
wants to introduce a new Bill in the state 
Assembly to combat them. The Bill pro¬ 
hibits publication of news and views on 
the PWG and its allied organisations, 
and even forbids media coverage of pro¬ 
ceedings in the special courts that are 
being set up to try extremist offences. 

The Bill has provoked sharp reactions 
from human rights groups. The media, 
too. finds it offensive as it infringes on 
the freedom of the press. Following a 
volley of criticism, the government has 
decided to amend the draft before tabl¬ 
ing it in the legislature. 

In its present form, the Bill incorpora¬ 
tes 25 clauses of the repealed Terrorist 
and Disruptive Activities (Prevention) 
Act (TADA) and 18 of the newly- 
introduced Prevention of Terrorism Act 
of Tamil Nadu. 

Meanwhile, the police are showing 
signs of intolerance. In Warrangal dis- 



ScMeofPWQvlolMc#: still going strong 



ChandmbalNi 
NaMu: Initiating 
draconian 

moaauroa 


The PWQ rabeb have sal up 
thafar own hama paga in a 
awtisnaovni^lqr 
Man(M*Unlnltlt af Baighim. 

ThasHa Hals agrarian 
stragdnaand niavanMiils far 
autanonqr wngad hi dMfsrant 
parts of Imihi 

trict, they have booked the sarpanch of 
Regonda village under the PD Act for 
publicly condemning the killing of two 
Naxalites in an alleged encounter. 

The state government is desperately 
trying to su-ike a deal with the Centre to 
extract more funds for counter¬ 
insurgency measures. After the recent 
killing of CRPF constables in War¬ 
rangal, Union home minister L.K. Adva- 


ni met the chief ministers of four 
Naxalite-infested states and suggested 
the foimation of a coordination commit¬ 
tee to oversee anti-Naxalite operations. 
The Centre also waived 50 per cent of 
the costs incurred by Andhra Pradesh 
(Rs 348.91 crorc) over the last five years 
in fighting the extremists. Naidu has 
also sought additional paramilitary 
forces. 

Till the last parliamentary'polls, the 
PWG was hoping for some relaxation in 
the prohibitory orders against it. But that 
optimism has now been abandoned and 
the PWG is trying to rally various sec¬ 
tions of the people behind it. It is now tak¬ 
ing up such popular measures as distribu¬ 
tion of land among landless farmers, 
campaigns against liquor sales, and ensu¬ 
ring regular supplies in ration shops. 
These steps have yielded good divi¬ 
dends in remote tribal areas. 

The AlPRF and the TJS, set up with 
PWG blessings, have been carrying out 
j)owerful campaigns for a separate Telc- 
ngana state and for agrarian reforms. 
The government’s publicity drive again¬ 
st extremists looks uninspiring in compa¬ 
rison. Beaten at the psychological level, 
the government seems to be relying 
more on brute force to stamp out the 
PWG. In the last six months, nearly 70 
PWG activists have been shot dead; 22 
policeman have been killed during the 
same period. • 
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STATE 

POWER 


A closer look at the four regions promised 
separate statehood 


Chhattl^lgarh ek dhan ka katora tha; 

Ab woh bheekh ka katora ban gaya 
hai. 

(Chhattfsgarh was a nee howl: it has 
now become a beggar's howl.) 

T he eastern part of Madhya 
Pradesh — spread oxer 
IJ5,234 sq.km. — has never 
really been prosperous, 
though if has always been rich. 
Those who made their money from 
exploiting the mineral wealth of Chhat- 
tisgarh have become richer — those 
who made a living from agriculture 
have become steadily poorer. Over the 
years, big Janners have become margi¬ 
nal farmers, small farmers have become 
daily wage-earners and labourers. 
Migtation of labour is now a feature of 
even' village in Chhattisgarh. There is 
so much poverty that the people of 
Chhattisgarh have won their statehood 
without firing a single shot, without rais¬ 
ing a single slogan. 

Py contra.St, the movement for a separ¬ 
ate Uttarakhand state in UP has been 
bloody and is far from over. Here, apart 
from the underdevelopment, there is the 
added rivalry between Garhwal, 
Kumaon and the plains — because of 
the uneven economic and political deve¬ 
lopment of the region. 

Delhi is the most prosperous and has 
actually already got .statehood. But pois¬ 
ed as it is on the eve of an As.sembly elec¬ 
tion, the capital's attention is being 
.sought to be diverted by the offer of even 
more political power to a city already 


bloated with political power—and hash¬ 
ing little else to boast of besides. 

Vananchal is a Sanskritised, sanitis¬ 
ed version of a state for which a struggle 
was launched years ago, by a man 
called Birsa Munda, the legendary 
leader of the t riba Is of Jharkhand. Like 
Chhattisgarh, Jharkhand has been prey¬ 
ed upon and vandali.sed. No systems 
function in the area, it is in the grip of a 
powerful mafia of ruling interests. 

Su^rJ\Y carried out a sur\>ey of four 
regions which will get statehood in the 
next two weeks. Are they really prepared 
for their new status ? What will they get 
out of being declared states ? What politi¬ 
cal prcs.sures will they face? Sunday 
tries to answer these questions. 


UnARANCHAL 


Dehra Dun /s CHINA 



A fter tiding over the decade-long 
teething trouble, the process for 
carving out the hill state of Uttara¬ 
khand is now at an advanced stage. Yet, 









JITENDRA QUPTA 



ihe path ahead is not without fresh impe¬ 
diments that have come up largely after 
(he BJP government made up its mind to 
go ahead with its commitment to give 
the new hill state of Utiaranchal a con¬ 
crete shape. 

While the 6()-lakh hill population has 
received the government's llnal nod 
with mixed feelings, it is the netas who 
have given lise to fresh problems. Not 
only those who have been traditionally 
opposed to the BJP, but even one of its 
allies is out to create hurdles in the path 
of a smooth transition of this part of 
Uttar Pradesh into an independent entity. 

The first salvo was fired by none 
other than Akali Dal leader and Punjab 
chief minister Prakash Singh Badal, 
who has raised strong objections against 
the inclusion of the Sikh-dominated, 
newly-created distnct of IJdham Singh 
Nag'ir in Uttaranchal. Udham Singh 
Nagar, which was a part of the popular 
hill district of Nainital until sometime 
back, was the region where Sikh 
refugees arriving after the Partition were 
settled. The then marshy lands, infested 
with mosquitoes and malaria, were even¬ 
tually converted into nch agricultural 
fields, turning the one-time settlers into 
an affluent farming community. 

The sprawling and rich farm holdings 
in this region are ow ned, among others, 
by Badal himself. While the total hold¬ 
ings in the name of the Punjab chief mini¬ 
ster and his family members are over 
160 acres, there arc other massive land 
holdings owned by several top Punjab 
politicians belonging to both the Akali 
Dal as well the Congress, besides film 
personalities like Dharmcndra, Dara 
Singh, Jeetendra, wShashikala and many 
others who have taken advantage of the 
exemption of this region from land¬ 
ceiling laws, because of the special 
circumstances. 

What seems to be worrying them now 


While the 60-lakh hill 
population of UP has 
received the 

government’s final nod to 
Uttaranchal with mixed 
feelings, it is the netas 
who are creating fresh 
problems 


is that a new state might not continue 
with the same exemption. Besides, there 
are otficial reports of large-scale illegal 
hold of affluent Sikh farmers over Gram 
Sabha and forest land that may not be 
possible under a new' set-up administer¬ 
ed by the hill-folk themselves. And that 
is something these nouve riche farmers 
can ill afford. 

Now, Udham Singh Nagar is going to 
be the major bone of contention between 
Sikh settlers, supported by the Akali Dal 
(w'hich otherwise has no presence in 
UP), and the ‘pahan community which 
would want the district to remain part 



Prakash Singh Badal (seen hare with 
the. Prime Minister and other Akali 
leaders): opposed to the inclusion of 
Udham Singh Nagar in Uttaranchal 


and parcel of the new hill slate. UP’s 
minister for hill development, Dr 
Ramesh Pokhriyal is of the view that it is 
only a small section of the Sikh commu¬ 
nity that does not want merger of 
Udham Singh Nagar with Uttarakhand. 
"Since it will affect the vested interests 
of-affluent farmers, they are the ones 
who are raising all tlie objections," Pok¬ 
hriyal told Sunday, while asserting, 
"the common man, including the Sikhs, 
is very much for becoming a part of 
Uttarakhand". 

Refuting the Badal lobby’s argument 
that the merger of this region with the 
new hill state may not work as "the 
Sikhs and the hill people belonged to 
diverse cultures", Pokhnyal points 
out, "They have lived as a part of the hill 
region, if not an independent state, for 
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five long decades, and.to lop it all, some 
of the most revered shrines and gurdwa- 
ras of the Sikhs are located in the 
Kumaon and Garhwal hills only." 

Young and dynamic Pokhriyal, who 
has been closely associated with the 
Uttarakhand movement ever since his 
student days, sees no logic behind the 
Akali demand for keeping Uttarakhand 
out of the new hill state. "After all, this is 
the area where all the industrial develop¬ 
ment was concentrated and that would 
make much of a difference to the new 
hill state," he says. He attributes the 
industrial development in this area to 
veteran Congress leader and four-time 
UP chief minister Narain Dutt Tiwan, 
who nurtured this belt as his political 
constituency. 

Even others involved with the hill 



N.D. TKvari: nurtured the hills of UP as 
his political constituency 


movement arc vehemently opposed to 
any move to concede the Akali demand. 
"It is not as if the area had developed into 
an industrial hub solely because of the 
contribution of outsiders. Wc have also 
sweated it out to give this area the prospe¬ 
rity it can now boast of," said Uttarak¬ 
hand activist Rajiv LcKhan Shah of Nai- 
nital. He went on to add, "It is very appa¬ 
rent from the Akali demand that they 
want the best of both the worlds — after 
reaping the benefits arising out of the 
exemption from ceiling laws for all 
these years, largely because this region 
was a part of the UP hills, they are now 
talking of separation." 

Journalist Govlnd Pant ‘Raju’, who 
not only hails from Nainilal but has also 
done his doctorate in history on the 
Kumaon hills, goes back to the pre- 


Independence days "when people living 
in the upper reaches of Pithoragarh as 
well as Nainital would migrate during 
the winter months to the plains". He 
points out that it was the first chief mini¬ 
ster of UP, Govind Ballabh Pant, who 
made a personal appeal to the hill people 
to give up their claim to this region in 
favour of the Sikh refugees, who had to 
be settled here. He goes on to argue, 
"Therefore, you see, even historically 
the Sikh settlers have more to do with 
the hill people rather than with people 
belonging to the plains," 

Social scientist Chandresh Shastri, 
who has done a lot of research in the 
hills, finds economic factors dominating 
the Akali psyche at this juncture. "There 
are at least 150 rice mills in Udham 
Singh Nagar and what the more affluent 
Sikh farmers seem to be apprehensive 
about is the possibility of an end to the 
free movement of paddy between the 
new state and Uttar Pradesh which is 
bound to affect their business in a big 
way," he points out. • 


VV 



E ighteen districts of the southern 
region of Bihar have been set 
aside for a new slate to be carved 
out: Vananchal. This is totally contrary 
to the demand of the Jharkhand Mukti 
Morcha (Soren faction), and will intensi¬ 
fy the movement for another state of 
Jharkhand which will include areas 
from West Bengal, Madhya Pradesh and 
Orissa. 

Pending that, the new Vananchal 
state will have districts which sound like 
something out a novel written by Pha- 
niswar Nath Renu: Dumka, Godda, Pala- 
mu, Lohardaga, Bokaro... 

It will, however, sec the realisation of 
a dream of a man called Jaipal Singh, 
who headed the Adivasi Mahasabha and 
in 1938 began a movement for a separate 
Jharkhand state. Though the state is a 



fomurtion of Vananchal will Intensify 
the stir for another state which will 
include areas from West Bengal, 

Madhya Pradesh and Orissa 

truncated one, at last, the 18 richest dis¬ 
tricts of Bihar have some hope of 
development. 

The story goes back to before Indepen¬ 
dence. The eastern region, having 
already lost the chance of offering India 
its capital city, partitioned and repartitio¬ 
ned, was underdeveloped as it is. But the 
stale, which was badly neglected after 
the slate reorganisation commission car¬ 
ved up the east, was Bihar. In Bihar, it 
was the plateau which saw some industri¬ 
al progress — the rest of the state was 
left pretty much to its own devices. It 
was from the plateau that Bihar*s politi¬ 
cal leadership emerged. 


On an average, out of the 
Rs 3,000 crore that Bihar 
raises through its internal 
resources every year, Rs 
2,000 crore conies from 
Jharkhand. It is hard to 
imagine how the economy 
of Bihar will shore itself 
up once Jharkhand is 
excised from the state 
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Life was tolerable in the plains. But 
the costs of developing the plains were 
paid by those living in the forests. The tri¬ 
bal population of Bihar went down. 
According to the 1991 census, (he tribal 
population of Bihar increased by 8.87 
lakh while the non-lr^al population 
increased by 32,59 lakh. The rate of 
growth of tribal population was 17.20 
per cent according to a 1981 survey. The 
non-tribal population grew at the rate of 
26.17 per cent. 

As more areas were brought under irri¬ 
gation and dams were constructed, more 
and more tribals were displaced froni’ 


bals in Bihar died like flies. 

This was when the rest of Bihar deve¬ 
loped — it didn’t exactly flourish, but it 
did progress. And the resources all came 
from Jharkhand. On an average, out of 
the Rs 3,000 crore that Bihar raises 
through its internal resources every 
year, Rs 2,000 crore comes from Jhark¬ 
hand. Bihar also earns Rs 1,700 crore as 
.salcs-tax of which Rs 1,200 crore comes 
from Jharkhand. Excise duty, because of 
the forest wealth of Jharkhand, revenue 
from the mining of mines and mine¬ 
rals...it is hard to imagine how the econo¬ 
my of Bihar will shore it.self up once 
Jharkhand is excised from the slate. 

Stephen Marandi, a JMM legislator, 
says running a new state will be no pro¬ 
blem at all. "Since 1993, no money has 
been sanctioned to the Jharkhand Area 
Autonomous Council (JAAC)," says 
Prabhakar Tirkey, current councillor of 
the JAAC and possibly VananchaPs 
next finance minister. Those who are 
currently running Jharkhand believe 
that it IS rcd-tapism which is at the root 
of the underdevelopment of the region. 

Why Vananchal and not the original 
stale of Jharkhand as visualised by those 
running the movement? The BJP 
believes that the Jharkhand movement 
was run by Christian missionaries and, 
therefore, christened the new stale 
Vananchal. 

"We support the demand for Jhark¬ 
hand, not Vananchal," said Bihar Con¬ 
gress president Sartfaz Ahmad. He said 
that Sonia Gandhi had demanded the 
new stale at each of the five meetings 
she addressed in Bihar during the 


their original habitat. In one sentence, tri- i she addressed in Bihar duri 

Laloo Prasad Yadav, flanked by JMM leader Shibu Soren and CM Rabil Devi: 
common cause 


elections. 

As the Congress and the BJP vie to 
take the credit for the new state, the rul¬ 
ing party, headed by Laloo Prasad 
Yadav, is wondering how the state will 
cope with the loss of the most prosper¬ 
ous areas in the state. The advice it is get¬ 
ting is to harness the existing resources it 
has, properly. Prof. Madan Sharma, an 
economist, says that the World Bank, 
under the Bihar Plateau Development 
Project, had sanctioned Rs 400 crore to 
tlie slate government. "Rs 230 crore has 
already been spent. Do you see any evid¬ 
ence of development in the plateau?" 
Prof Sharma asks. 

There are also those who believe an 
injustice has been done to north and cen¬ 
tral Bihar. "The entire population of 
Bihar stands at8,6337,465.The total area 
is 1,73,877 sq.km.," says Mahendra Pra¬ 
sad*, a businessman in Ranchi. "So, for 
one-fourth of the population, you are 
handing over 46 per cent of the total 
area. Is this some kind of joke being play¬ 
ed on the rest of the Biharis?" he asks. 

But then business will suffer with the 
partitioning of Bihar. Just as Jharkhand 
has suffered all these years, because no 
business has come to it. • 
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N ot a single cracker was burst 
when the BJP government 
announced grandiosely that it 
had decided to grant statehood to Chhat- 
tisgarh. "Perhaps there is no sense of 
achievement because there was no agita¬ 
tion for a state, like in Uttarakhand or 
Jharkhand. There is no enthusiasm 
among the people (for a state)," Ramesh 
Nayyar, editor of the Dainik Bhaskar 
told Sunday in Raipur. 

This is not entirely u*ue. The demand 
for statehotxJ has been raised in the past, 
mostly by the Congress. Leaders like Dr 
Khoobchand Baghel raised the matter 
more than 40 years ago at meetings of 
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An all-party meet at Raipur Jai Chhattisgarh! 


the Congress Working Committee | 
(CWC) developing serious differences j 
with Ravi Shankar Shukla, later chief 
minister of Madhya Pradesh- Shukla’s 
reluctance to concede the demand, 
actually caused a split in the Congress, 
with Thakur Pyarelal Singh and others 
joining hands with Acharya Kripalani 
on the issue of statehood to Chhaliis- 
garh. Later, the demand was taken up by 
Pawan Diwan (also known as 'Chhattis- 
garh ka Gandhi'). From 1967 to 1993, 
Diwan sporadically raised the demand 
for a state of Chhattisgarh. In January 
1995, he addressed a meeting of a Sar- 
vadaliya Rajya Nirman Manch where he 
warned violence if the demand was not 
conceded. BJP Rajya Sabha leader Dilip 
Singh Judeo addressed the meeting 
along with leaders from the Congress. 

Therefore, the Congress was a bit tiik- 
en aback when the BJP stole the issue of 
statehood from them right under their 
noses. When Atal Behari Vajpayee halt¬ 
ed in Raipur and addressed an election 
rally in the last election, he promised 
them a separate stale if the people .sup¬ 
ported the BJP—which they did. Out of 
11 Lok Sabha seats from Chhattisgarh. 
seven were won by the BJP. 

What is the fallout of the decision? 
Madhya Pradesh is divided into four reg¬ 
ions — Chhattisgarh, Mahakoshal, 
Madhya Bharat and Vindhya Pradesh. 
The Congress used to rule the whole of 
Madhya Pradesh on the strength of 
Chhattisgarh: in the present Assembly, 
out of 320 seats, 90 are from Chhattis¬ 
garh. Of these, the Congress is the ruling 
party in Madhya Pradesh having won a 


solid chunk of 55. 

The BJP’s areas of strength are Maha¬ 
koshal and Madhya Bharat. The immedi¬ 
ate implication of the creation of a slate 
is that not only has BJP managed to exci¬ 
se from the rest of MP the stronghold of 
the Congress, but also, in Chhattisgarh 
itself, there is now a serious competitor 
for the Congress. 

'Fhe Congress is not making things 
belter for itself by creating fresh con¬ 
troversies — the chief minister has 
announced that Raipur would be the 
new capital, but others in the Congress 
feel the capital should be Bilaspur. 

And where would the new High 
Court be situated? V.C. Shukla, the Con¬ 
gress strongman, says it should be in Rai¬ 
pur. His colleagues feel it should be in 
Durg. 

In the Congress, the only person who 


Chhattisgarh is a 
mineral-rich region. The 
question is not so much 
how Chhattisgarh is going 
to raise the money to 
harness and mine these 
minerals, but how the rest 
of Madhya Pradesh is 
going to cope with the loss 


views the formation of Chhattisgarh as a 
healthy development is the chief minliY 
ster, Digvijay Singh. "The two Shukla 
brothers, Shyama Charan and Vidya 
Charan, will be out of Congress politics. 
And Ajit Jogi will now direct his energ¬ 
ies more fruitfully,” said a Congress 
leader. 

The BJP is, by contrast, not so worri¬ 
ed about the leadership as it is about the 
uneven development of Chhattisgarh. 
Raipur and Bilaspur, both vying to ^o- 
me the capital city, are on the edge. Says. 
BJP leader Lakhiram Agarwal, ”It is a 
fact that justice was never done to Bilas¬ 
pur. We will not rest until we get our 
due. We are already fighting for a separa¬ 
te railway zone for Bilaspur.” Last year 
had seen large-scale arson when the rail¬ 
ways had refu.sed to consider the 
demand to make Bilaspur a separate 
zone. 

However, there is no doubt that poli¬ 
tics in Chhattisgarh will now be more 
representative. Chhattisgarh mostly 
comprises Scheduled Tribes (ST) and 
Scheduled Castes (SC). Bastar, Raigarh 
and Sarguja are hilly areas, entirely tri¬ 
bal. Therefore the chief minister will 
almost certainly have to be a tribal. The 
Congress has Ajit Jogi, while the BJP 
might propose Dilip Singh Judeo, raja of 
erstwhile Raigarh, or former state presi¬ 
dent of the party, Lakhiram Agarwal, 
who is also a bidi baron. 

Chhattisgarh is a mineral-rich region. 
The world famous Bailadilla iron-ore 
mines, the Deebhog diamond mines in 
Raipur, coal mines of Sarguja and Bilas¬ 
pur, gold mines in Rajnandgaon and 
Bastar, limestone, tin, bauxite...the list 
of minerals found in the region is 
endless. The question is not so much 
how Chhattisgarh is going to raise the 
money to harness and mine these mine¬ 
rals, but how the rest of Madhya Pradesh 
is going to cope with the loss. 

As the BJP has stolen much of his 
thunder, during his last visit to Raipur 
Digvijay Singh ran from pillar to post to 
provide some infrastructure to Raipur, 
in the hope that he could make the best 
of a bad bargain. He located one build¬ 
ing —a hospital in the heart of the city 
— which he proposed could be used as 
the Vidhan Sabha till a new one was 
built. He also suggested that the nearby 
hotels could be used as hostels for the 
MLAs. 

Good times are ahead for Chhattis¬ 
garh: if more Gujaratis, Marwaris, Sin- 
dhis and Sikhs don't take over the new 
state. • 
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The Municipal Corpor a tion of Delhi: the capital is a picture of anarchic growtn 


DELHI 


W hat can you say about the capi¬ 
tal of India, except that it is fil¬ 
thy, largely underdeveloped, 
and badly polluted? 

That you wouldn’t want to live here. 
And yet lakhs of people come to Delhi 
everyday, looking for the gold the 
streets arc supposed to be paved with. 
The demand for statehood for Delhi is 
directly proportional to the proximity to 
elections — and now, when elections 
are round the comer again, the BJP 
government has announced it will give 
statehood to Delhi again. 

But wait a minute. Which Delhi? 
There are actually three Delhis: one is 
the New Delhi Municipal Corporation 
(NDMC)-conirolled area, the core of 
Delhi — the wide leafy avenues, the 
gracious houses, the seat of power and 
commerce. 

Then there is Delhi, controlled by the 
Delhi Metropolitan Council. No one 
knows if that will be part of the state, or 
will be part of the National Capital 
Territory. 


Then there are the areas of ihe Nation¬ 
al Capital Region, a largely notional 
area where the rich and the powerful rub 
shoulders with the coolies and the rick- 
shawwallahs.These areas, like Punjabi 
Bagh and Shahdara, are the abode of the 
newer entrants into the capital, the wave 
of migrants who have come to Delhi in 
pursuit of work, in the last 30 years or so. 

Delhi has a thousand problems. 
Unlike Bombay, which grew skywards 


The BJP itself is not very 
clear how Delhi will be 
divided. What is clear, 
however, is that 
statehood means 
different things to 
different people. And it 
doesn’t mean much to 
those who need it 


•f' 



On the streets of Delhi: the city is a 
swarming, seething mass of people 

tics has also been iragmented and badly 
faction-nddcn — wlicihcr it is in the 
BJP or HI Iht* Congress The rapidly 
expanding base of an cniciging politici¬ 
an keeps polilieal balances nuitl. There 
are no leaders in Delhi — Ixxausc cvcr\'- 
one IS a leader. 

The BJP It sell is not very clear how 
Delhi will be divided. What is clear, 
however, is that stalchood means dilfcr- 
cnl things to different people. And it 
dixfsn'l mean much to tliose who need 
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FOCUS 


The great foreign university scam 


■ It was with much excitement that 
Rajeev Prasad packed his hags and 
boarded a flight to Uzbekistan. His 
father had scraped the bottom of his 
savings to send his .wn abroad for the 
best education. But the 'college ' tutned 
out to be a car garage and today, Prasad 
is one of the best apprentices in the trade 

■ Dineshwar Prasad is exuberant that 
his Munna, who had gone abroad to 
study medicine, has clone well for 
himself and done thefamih proud. He is 
partly right. His son can he counted 
among the rich and wealthy of Almaty in 
Kazakhstan. Only, he's tutt a doctor. He 
has earned his riches as the owner of 
one of the country’s biggest 
departmental stores. 

D ifferent people. Different 
places. But one common 
thread: a large number of 
students arc being lured to 
universities abroad — lar¬ 
gely to CIvS countries — by dubious 


agents or ‘study circles’ for degrees that 
are not worth the paper they are written 
on. And although no final figures are 
available with any government agency, 
it’s obvious that the numbers are huge. 

One such agent Sunday met was 
Pawan. He sits in a seedy room in the 
convoluted lanes of Delhi’s Nehru Place 
and sends 500 aspirants to one CIS coun¬ 
try in one academic session alone. He 
survives by changing offices every 
semester. And Pawan is only a small-ti¬ 
me operator. 

Education is a boom industry. News¬ 
papers — including such respected sup¬ 
plements as Times Of Indians Education 
Times — are flooded with advertise¬ 
ments offering the best in foreign cduca- 

4e 


tion and degrees. Some offer counsell¬ 
ing and subsequently admissions to col¬ 
leges across the globe — U.K., 
Australia, Europe, the Continent, Turk¬ 
menistan. It's surprising how many 
uniNcrsities all over the world seem to 
want Indian students. Some offer ‘Study 
in India, Get Foreign Degrees’ schemes. 
Both can be luring. 

The reason is simple: a huge gap in 
demand and supply in higher education 
in the country. It’s not just a market cli¬ 
che. There are only 2,500 medical scats 
in India at the MBBS level, whereas 
there arc over 65.0(X) applicants There 
IS a larger list of aspiring engineers who 
arc frustrated and have to turn to B.Sc. 
courses But these are only the under¬ 
graduates. Those who have graduated 
have even fewer openings. In postgradu¬ 
ate medical specialities, the ‘general 
quota’ is ridiculously small. Engineers 
find postgraduate education in India 
unsatisfying and make a beeline for US 
universities every year. 

But in recent times, American and 
European universities have shown less 


j 

and less enthusiasm for Indian students 
— and that is where the CIS countries 
have stepped in. 

"We issue about 20 student visas per 
day to those seeking admission in our 
university. And this despite reports that 
our education system lacks any credibi¬ 
lity," says an Uzbekistan Embassy offici¬ 
al rather frankly. 

Verifying the credentials of any 
university is not easy. And specially so 
in smaller towns. "The situation is worse 
in small towns where many arc* bitten by 
the *lets-go-abroad’ bug. There is no 
agency or consultant they can get in 
touch with. In metros, a student can at 
least verify the credentials of a universi¬ 
ty or college advertised in the paper by 



visiting the concerned embassy. But 
how can you expect a small-town boy or 
girl to do this? Or even to have the pres¬ 
ence of mind to think of this? Little won¬ 
der then that most cases of deception 
come from small towns," says an offici¬ 
al at the human resources development 
ministry. 

However, people in metros aren’t 
quite that enlightened cither. While 
smarter parents may not send their 
children to vague sounding places like 


There is a huge in demand and supply in higtier education in 
the countiy. There are only 2,500 medical seats in India at the 
MIBS level, while applicants exceed 05,000. The list 
pf aspiring engineers is larger. But friiskated, they have to turn 

to 6.SC. courses 
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Turkmenistan and Kazakhstan, some of operate from shanty offices with a facul- DESTINY ABROAD?: Blit what about 
them remain desperate for foreign ty whose qualifications are questionable studoiltewlKI have already beenlluped? 
degrees. to say the least. 

That is where the "ciesi maal-videshi While it is easy to be taken in with the Act/UGC Act. ’ 
nishan kind of study centres make their courses offered and the promises made It means that presently the Indian 
killing. These study centres — offering by these study circles, students usually government does not recognise a partner- 
degrees from such universities as Lon- miss the import of an important line that ship between a study centre and a colle- 
don’s Wigan & Leigh — seem to offer has been made mandatory to mention in gc or university abroad, 
the next best option to going abroad, an advertisement by a court ruling this This makes things even more confus- 
Claiming to be representatives of reput- year: 'These diplomas/qualificatums ing for students. "The university and col¬ 
ed universities or working in collabora- are not recognised hy the Government lege may be genuine. For instance, 
lion with them, most such study centres of India, state government/AICTE Wigan and Leigh is a reputed college in 
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li K. Rul the slikly centres are not reco¬ 
gnised by the Indian goxcrnnietil Also, 
many educational univcMsities IVanchise 
out but usually have no cinalily control 
over the Iranchisee (study circle). Nor is 
the Ir4inchisee degiee lecogniscd by the 
Indian go\eminent." says Kalf)ana Das. 
educational counstdlor at Hiitish Coun¬ 
cil Division 

.So hovv does a student recognise lake 
univeisilies liom take agents ol' leal 
universities/ Oi between the dillerent 
kind ol degrees that tue, or are not, icco- 
gni.sedb> the Coveininent ol India ’ 

T here are snnn' guKlelines The Medi¬ 
cal Council ol India (M( 'l) in a ice- 
ent notice declared that il has neither 
authorised nor does it recognise any pi i\ - 
ale agency which selects siudents lor 
admission in Lindeigi.ulnale m post- 
giaduale courses in medicine m the ('IS 
conn I ties. 

bine Rul what about students who 
have ahead> been duped'' Inevitably, an 
eiKtuny has been ordeied and attempts 
are being m.ule to woik out guidelines 
lor the luiure. 

"d'here are two possible solutions If 
the agents v\ork m tandem with the 
Univeisiiy Crants C’ommission (CCjCj 
or the Association ol Indian Cni\ersiiics 
(Alll), It will be easy Uy Idler t)Ui shady 
univeisilics,' says the olTieial at the 


enrol for medical courses — a notion 
sacnlegious to the Indian system of 
education. 

(However the MCI suffered a setback 
in a court verdict in 1993. A few such 
humanities students with medical 
degrees returned home only to find that 
they were not being given permission to 
practise in India. The court ruled in 
favour of the siudents but the MCI is yet 
to comply with the order and the final 
decision is pending with the council’s 
executive committee.) 

T he matter doesn’t end with granting 
recognition and putting rubber- 
stamp approval, because degrees from 
CIS universities are a dime a dozen. Fir¬ 
stly, the universities themselves are in 
dire need of foreign exchange and eager 
for whatever money they can make. 
Secondly, there are any number of 
racketeers ready to offer their services 
for the job. 

Ina Oslov, an Uzbek student in Del¬ 
hi’s Jawaharlal Nehru University 
acknowledges that procuring a degree 
from a medical college in her country is 


WATCH DOG 


Precautions to take 

• The Association of Indian Universities (AlU) has an exhaustive list of 
universities/colleges worldwide which they recognise. It would be wise to go 
through it before applying to any educational institution abroad. 

• The American, British, Australian and most European embassies have a list of 
accredited universities/colleges. They are the best guide. 

• Medical colleges in the CIS countries is where one should watch out for. The 
MCI recognises only 29 of the 1,200 odd colleges in the CIS countries. 

However, ihe MCI is planning to review its recognition. So it would be safe to, 
wait and watch. 

• The Indian government does r?ofper/n/Tpartnership between a foreign 
university/college and a private agency back home. Degrees conferred by such 
study centres are recognised neither by the U6C nor by the AlU. 

• All degrees awarded by foreign educational institutions have to be attested by 
the Indian Embassy in the country concerned. Any degree which does not have 
their stamp will not be counter-attested by the AlU in India. 

• Self-help is the best. Every country has its own educationakoilnsellorand he 
can guide you as to which university/coilege will best meet your needs. 

• Never trust an agent who promises you the earth. Degrees which can be 
bought are bound to be caught some time or later. 

• Read between the lines, especially where newspaper advertisements are 
concerned 



HRD ministry. 

".Secondly, through diplomatic dialo¬ 
gues It can be ensured that education is 
conducted on a leciprocal basis. For 
instance, part of the training can be 
imparled in an Indian university and the 
rest in a foreign university." 

As of now, the MCI has granted reco¬ 
gnition to only 29 universities of which 
two come up lor review in 2(K)5. And 
acLoiiling to .Sections 12 and 13 of the 
Indian Medical Council Act, 1956, m 
cases w here the principle of reciprocity 
applies, the degree is recognised in both 
India and in the country of origin of the 
university. In cases where reciprocity 
docs not apply, the degree holder is per¬ 
mitted to practise in India only. 

Rul getting recognition is not very 
easy. "We send regular inspection teams 
abroad to lest the authenticity and quali¬ 
ty of the courses offered," says an MCI 
olTieial But says an olTicial of the Asso¬ 
ciation ol Indian Universities, "What is 
a lake dcgiee or a university after all'? 
.Ml loieign tlegrees have to get final 
approval from us. And there arc so many 
applications that there is no way we can 
cheek the veracity of all of them " 

Still, the MCI is wary ol students arm¬ 
ed with degrees I'rom any CIS country. 
I'hc council’s chief grouse against CIS 
medical colleges is that they allow stu¬ 
dents fiorn non-science backgrounds to 
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dents. Another .student from Tashkent 
currently enrolled in JNU confesS lha 
^ e^s good pocket money b™lr- 
g Other students for the agents "When 
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^e degrees for students in Lia I 
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and doing well after they Lgh t 
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some money." 5 no earn 

What does one do about such I 
operations? ' 
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the recognition it granted to*29 L 


It's suiprisii^ how 
many universities 
all over the worid 
seem to want 
Indian students. 
Some offer 'Study 
in India, Get Forep 
Degrees’schemes. 
Both can be luring 
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Development demo 

Chandrababu Naidu makes his constituency an agricultural showpiece 


K uppam, the most backward 
Assembly constituency in the 
Chittoor district of Andhra 
Pradesh, is undergoing a major agricultu¬ 
ral transformation. Until recently, it was 
known to be a haven for tax evaders, red 
sanders and liquor smugglers and forest 
poachers. 

Initially, chief minister N. Chandraba¬ 
bu Naidu had planned a voluntary deve¬ 
lopment programme under his Janmab- 
hoomi and Shramdan schemes launched 



Naidu at Koppani oa a bullock cart: a 
faathar In bis cap 


in 1997, involving noted social workers I 
Anna Hazare and Mohiui Dharia. A 
batch of farmers from Kuppam were 
even sent to Hazare's ashram in Pune. 
But later, Naidu revised his plans. 

"On his own Anna Hazare took nearly 
20 years to bring all-round progress in 
some villages of Maharashtra. We do 
not have much time. Hence 1 feel it is' 
necessary to involve the government 
and the people on a large scale to bring 
about a transformation aimed at 
empowering the villagers," he says. , 

An Israeli company, BHC Agro, j 
came forward with an integrated agricul-1 


tural development programme on 
industrial lines with comprehensive link¬ 
ages among production, marketing and 
export. Officials were sent to Israel to 
study the integrated systems practised 
there. "Many of the officials were surpri¬ 
sed at how much was achieved at very lit¬ 
tle cost over the years," said Prabhakar 
Rao, who heads BHC Agro’s Indian 
operations. 

The project was proposed for 1,000 
acres of model farms to be formed by joi¬ 
ning farmers* lands. Another 1,000 
acres of government land were acquired 
to form the Kuppam Integrated Develop¬ 
ment Society (KIDS). 

The KIDS model was estimated to 
cost Rs 6.69 crorc and the fanners* col¬ 
lective project taken up for demonstra¬ 
tion by BHC Rs 5.24 crore. The equip¬ 
ment imported from Israel was exempt¬ 
ed from all taxes and duties. The revised 
cost of the demo project is Rs 9.63 crore 
(Rs3.21 lakh per acre). 

Considering the cost and other con¬ 
straints the government look up a pilot 
demonstration project in only 300 acres 
in the Ramakuppam and Cheldiganipal- 
ly belt of the Kuppam constituency. It 
has earned a bumper harvest with new 
skills and techniques put to use under 
the watchful eyes of the Israeli experts 
led by Asaf Ron, the BHC project 
manager. 

Harvesting of beans, baby corns, cap¬ 
sicum and gherkins in the demo farms 
began last month. "The income per acre 
was expected at Rs 1.15 lakh per acre 

"1 have personally 
inspected the farm 
and the crops last 
month and 
assured myself of the 
empowerment it 
can bring to the 
people,'* said 
Chandrababu 
Naidu 



Plpsllna for sprinkler Irrigation: hoping 
for bounty 


but we have already recorded Rs 2 lakh 
per acre in the first year itself," says S. 
Balasubramaniam. 

The Israelis introduced high yielding 
water management techniques beginn¬ 
ing with HDP lining of the water tanks, 
pipelines for installation of the sprinkl¬ 
ing system and balanced utilisation of 
fertilisers after computer testing of soil 
and land terrain patterns for better 
exploitation. After the success of the 
demo project, the area is now going to be 
extended to 1,000 acres. 

"Once we succeed in the 1,000 acre 
extension programme in Kuppam seg¬ 
ment we will go to other districts," says 
Rao. The Japanese government has also 
offered a Rs 10-crore assistance to the 
project in Kuppam. 

"I have personally inspected the farm 
and the crops last month and assured 
myself of the empowerment it can 
bring to the people before approval of 
the further extension programmes," said 
Naidu. • 
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AMITA MALIK 


Old is gold 

■ ■ ' .. 

Doordarshan would do well to show old hits rather than sell them 



The other day» 
channel-surfing 
quite casually, I 
suddenly came 
across a very much 
younger Priya Ten¬ 
dulkar in that hila¬ 
rious episode from 
Rajani, where this 
spirited housewife 
does a brilliant expose of a godman who 
has been conning a bunch of gullible 
women and men. And, believe me, it 
was worth a hundred 7m, 7m, Main 
Mains. It had intrinsic punch, dealt w{th 
a contemporary social problem and has 
stood the test of time. In fact, I was once 
consulted about it by the Chinese press 
correspondent because it seemed just 
the thing for Chinese TV. Rajani, in 
fact, has resurfaced on a satellite chan¬ 
nel and I think that it is DD*s loss that 
they didn’t revive their own serial 
instead of gifting it away so grandly. 

For that matter, Jaspal Bhatty has also 
had a revival in another private channel 
and he certainly endures with his 
devastating expose of hypocrisy, corrup¬ 
tion and bureaucratic sloth. Once again, 
a Doordarshan original which might 
have amused its viewers all over again. 
But they missed the bus. 

Then, believe it or not, the great Niija 
Guleri channel, STAR Plus, has taken 
over from DD that unending soap, 
Swahhimaan, and much else besides. 
And Zee, not to be outdone, is reviving 
Ramayan and someone else is bound to 
resurrect the Mahabharat. Not to forget 
that when DD played foul with 
Chundrakanta, it went into the welcom¬ 
ing arms of STAR Plus and .started the 
long Nirja Guleri innings on that chan¬ 
nel. Perhaps someone will have the fore¬ 
sight to revive Tamaas on TV, because it 
is relevant in the present political 
context. 

Which brings us to the root of the pro¬ 
blem. However much they over¬ 
publicise and beg reactions to Tm, Tm, 
Main Main and the oddly-named Ooh 
La La and no matter what statistics they 
ring up or how many prizes they collect 


from glossy organisations, the fact 
rcmain.s that Rajani is far more relevant 
in the Indian context, that Priya Tedul- 
kar is a far belter TV actress than the 
shouting, screaming, jumping duo of Tii 
Til Main Main and that other channels 
have been much more canny than Door¬ 
darshan about reviving these golden 
oldies. 

Why, one may ask> has DD gifted 
away these enduring programmes to 
others? Well, they have not been really 
gifted. DD must have made a pile out of 
the transactions, and since its main aim 
is to make money, a pursuit started by R. 
Basu as DG and now transplanted to 
STAR Plus, it seems it is more interested 
in finance than artistic excellence or soci¬ 
al relevance. And in the process, 
becau.se no one buys flops. DD is probab¬ 
ly losing some old fans to rival private 
channels which arc making use of its 
golden oldies with great glee. 

And so we come back to the question 
of what exactly DD, or Prasar Bharati if 
you prefer, stand for. Is it to prove that it 
is the bestest and mostest as far as money¬ 
making goes, or is it a public service 


broadcasting channel which owes a res- 
p>onsibility to its tax-paying public. If 
the new Canute, Mukhtar Naqvi, who is 
so ignorant of modern electronics that 
he thinks he can wave away Pakistan 
TV, paid some more attention to why 
cable operators and Indian viewers flock 
to PTV for soaps and sports relays, he 
would realise that the Indian viewer is 
not quite as dumb as he imagines and 
that he recognises quality, whether it is 
on a foreign or an Indian channel. And 
that the sort of masala which peppers 
Doordarshan’s filmi programmes are 
doing much more harm to Indian culture 
than the foreign channels which have 
every right to project their own cultures. 
After all, we can lake it or leave it—just 
switch off. 

And the answer is not to ban PTV or 
any other TV, but offer Indian viewers 
technically competent, well-produced, 
wholesome, genuine entertainment of 
the Rajani, Wagle Ki Duniya (also turn¬ 
ed down by DD) type. In any case, is Pra¬ 
sar Bharati autonomous or still a wing of 
the l&B ministry? Give it a thought, 
Naqvi. • 
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Colour bar 

Bleaching of corals in the Andaman Sea 
points to global wanning 



It says: "In the past two months, severe 
bleaching was reported at a number of 
locations in South Asia region". 

GCRMN notice identities areas in the 
Maldives and Sri Lanka where mass 
bleaching of coral has taken place. 
Bleaching in the Maldives is particular¬ 
ly severe in the short-term. While 80 per 
cent of corals in the back reef areas are 
either wholly or partially bleached, 
around 45 per cent have been affected at 
a depth of ten metre on the reef slope. 

The situation is comparable on the 
south-west coast of Sri Lanka. Scientists 
from Colombo University have reported 
70 per cent bleaching of the coral reef at 
Hikkaduwa Marine Sanctuary since the 
second week of April. 

Why are corals suddenly turning 



Bleaching of corals 
in the Andamans is 
a matter of grave 
concern. This is 
because the 
ravaged coral reefs 
are likely to disturb 
the delicate 
ecological balance 


Bl«acli«d corals In the Andamans: tall^als signs 


T he azure sky over Andaman’s 
Jolly Boy island forms a cano¬ 
py over sparkling waters. And 
the white sand is bordered by a 
lush greenery. As you look 
downward from the glass-bottom boat, 
you are wonder-struck by a riot of 
colours. On the gently-rolling slot>es dis¬ 
appearing into the depths of noweherc 
are rows and rows of coral. 

Some are deep blue, some bright yel¬ 
low and some are brilliant red with occa¬ 
sional streaks of white. You also see 
strange life forms lcK)king at you, 
curious, perhaps, at the intrusion. "It's 
all together another world down there," 
you exclaim, after you come back to 
your senses. 

But this "riot of colours" is fast disap¬ 
pearing from the Andamans. R. Sounda- 
rarajan of Society for Andaman and 
Nicobar Hcology (SANE) and his team 
have prepared a repiTrt, pointing to the 
"mass bleaching., in the coral reefs 
throughout the length and breadth of 
Andaman group of islands" since the 
beginning of May, 1998. 

Soundararajan — a marine scientist 
from Port Blair’s Central Agricultural 
Research Institute (CARD — and his 
team of investigators, working on a 
WWF-lndia-fundcd project on the state 
of coral reefs around the archipelago, 
report that not only corals but "animals 
of the coral reef community like a few 
species of soft coral and giant clams 
have also lost pigments". 

Though .some recovery of coral reefs 
is believed to be taking place, the extent 
of mass bleaching in the Andamans is a 
serious enough cause for concent. This 
is because the ravaged coral reefs are 
likely to disturb the delicate ecological 
balance which has existed among the 
flora and fauna of the tu-chipelago. 

But SANE is not the only organisa¬ 
tion raising its voice over the problem. A 
notice issued in the last week of May by 
the South Asia Regional Office of the 
Global Coral Reef Monitoring Network 
(GCRMN) vindicates SANE’s concern. 


moniKhromatic? And why should the 
phenomenon cause concern? Scientists 
asscK'iated with SANE suggest a num¬ 
ber of reasons. And if their findings are 
any indication, bleaching may be the out¬ 
come of a more serious cau.se. SANE 
researchers feel that bleaching of coral is 
a pointer to global warming. 

I n the tropical seas, coral reefs are built 
by a continuous deposition of calcium 
carbonate {.see box). Other organisms 
like algae assist in strengthening the 
structures. 

Rich in biixliversity and among the 
most biologically-productive marine 


ecosystems, the coral reefs are often 
compared to tropical rain forests. Accor¬ 
ding to SANE, there is around 0.6 mill¬ 
ion square kilometre of coral reefs in the 
world, which is 0.17 per cent of the 
world’s ocean area. Half the reefs are in 
A.sia. 

More than two-thirds of world’s 
human population live in coastal areas 
and cor^ reefs protect the shorelines by 
forming an ever-growing natural bar¬ 
rier. The niches on the reefs are home to 
countless life forms which, in turn, sus¬ 
tain fishing andotfier activities in a mari¬ 
ne economy. 

In India, coral reefs have fishing 
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File picture of coral rMgee In the 
south-west Pacific Ocean: what lies 
ahead? 


potential close to 0.2 million tonnes. 
Island economies, like that in the Anda¬ 
mans, depend a lol on the reefs, either 
for fishing or lor tourism. 

Bleaching of coral reefs have been 
known to man as early as 1928 when the 
phenomenon was first observed in the 
Australian Great Bairier Reef. In Indian 
Ocean, the lirst mass bleaching was 
reported from the Andaman Sea in 
1991. The bleaching recurred in 1995. 
But since May 1998, extensive areas — 
from equatorial Maldives to as north as 
the North Andamans — have been rava¬ 
ged. Corals located even beyond six 
metre below the surface of the sea water 
have not been spared. 

I t is this spread and depth of damage 
which has made Soundararajan and 
his associates sit up and lake notice. 
According to them, a rise in the mean sur¬ 
face seawater temperature (SST) is the 
primary cause of bleaching. 

A fair amount of work has been done 
on the bleaching in and around the Anda- 


ral degrees has been attributed to the El 
Nino (more specifically ENSO — El 
Nino’s Southern Oscillation) phenome¬ 
non which may be why corals in the 
Andamans are bleaching en masse. 

Sources at the SANE point out that 
under short bleaching conditions, corals 
lose much of their growth and reproduc¬ 
tive ability. Past experiences in the Anda¬ 
man Sea indicate that reefs damaged by 
heightened sea temperature take bet¬ 
ween a few months and several decades 
to regenerate. 

Which means uncertainty and econo¬ 
mic displacement for a substantial 
human population that depends in these 
regions on reef fishing and tourism. 
Many of these islands are protected from 


LIVING TOGETHER 


The secret behind colourful corals 


T tw incredible thing about corals is 
the sheer lack of l^wledge about 
them. Even today, many are 
i^u^prised to kawihcttctnalatkie 
Uvingnuuiiwahimtilt ^WhMe'i^^ > 
of th^ ate extmtidy smalts 
baldly a few stillitntmes in 
odtm grow tqbeasbigas nhiotnan 
palnu The iK^y of the cotd iainiiown 
aspdyp. A,. 

Condsbaveaholkw^ythidiical ■ 
body. ck>$^4t^ ^tachbd 

to a cup*like skdbiotl of 

calcium caihonate, tseciiMcd by the 
polyp’s soft dssiiea. Tha poiy]^ 
begin their life as fise-swinuning . 
larvae which eveBtiudlysettlQon .. . 
hardbe4sofdiestwUow$ea: 

Once a polyp settles'dovm and 
deveft^ the ekternd it 

mult^diesihtwighx process cdled . 
"buddmg''rofoaa«aota)oiis . 
colonies. Each polyp hut a mouth, 
surrounded by one or mote tings of 


mans. Barbara Brown of Newcastle 
University has found that over the past 
50 years, the monthly mean SST has 
gone up by 0.126 degree ccicius every 
ten years. She also correlated the mass 
bleaching of 1991 and 1995 in the Anda¬ 
man Sea to the highest temperatures 
which prevailed during those years. 

In the past decade, El Nino was believ¬ 
ed to have been responsible for the 
worldwide bleaching of coral reefs The 
rise in Indian Ocean mean SST by seve- 


tentacles, which can sting and 
paralyse zooplanktons—tiny 
drifting organisms—that form the 
; main of tile cotal polyp. 

GoialS. ate of two ty^: those that 
"buMieeftf (hematypic) and those .. 
that don't (aherroatypic). The 
reef'butlihng cmtls host in their 
body microscopic algae called 
.aoQxantheliae, und they draw 
nOtrients ttom each other for survival. 

Cotads come in different shades 
and colours, and the hues ate derived 
ftom tite ropxantiieliae residing 
iltsitte tite ttmisparent polyp. If for 
some reason'r-environmoital or 
otissT—the ddicatc symbolic 
'relationsjhip between tite two is 
distutted, tiw.rooxanthellae is 
reieeted ftom the polyp. This leaves 
the coral coloiatess and only the 
white calcimn carbonate is visible. 
This is what coral bleactnng is all 
^bout.* 


sea erosion by constantly-growing coral 
reefs. Such islands may now face even¬ 
tual flooding. SANE has called fur close 
monitoring of the reefs for their health 
and survival. 

It is said that all natural calamities 
send out forewanings. Is the mass bleach¬ 
ing of coral reefs in the Andamans an 
indication that our planet is becoming 
too hot to live? • 

•owiMfi Artto wHIi Hamlr 
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Foul play 

FIFA should frame rules to curb 'professional' infringements 


D oes professionalism also include 
the ability to cheat professional¬ 
ly? That is one of the major ques¬ 
tions arising out of the World Cup foot¬ 
ball competition in France. Statistics 
suggest that this World Cup has been fai¬ 
rer than the previous ones as there were 


World Cup in England. Maradona had 
to face similar problems in two World 
Cups. 

When the *98 version began, referees 
were told that a tackle from behind 
which could endanger the safety of a 
player should be treated as a reid-card 



Argantlnlan Ariel Ortega being sent off by the referee In the match against Holland: 
paying the price 


more bookings and red cards than in the 
past. But as most statistical data, this one 
too conceals more than it explains. 

Since 1994, there has been an increas¬ 
ing thrust by FIFA to control attacks on 
players and time-wasting by defenders 
passing back to the goalkeeper. The lat¬ 
ter has been curbed by banning the use 
of hands by the custodian from a back 
pass. 

This time FIFA urged referees to 
come down heavily on stamping and bru¬ 
tal sliding tackles, especially from 
behind. Pele had borne the brunt of oppo¬ 
sition frustration when he was literally 
kicked and shoved out of the 1966 
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offence. The rule was originally meant 
for situations where a goal-scoring 
opportunity was lost by what had come 
to be known as a "professional" foul. 

Initially, referees were prompt with 
bookings via the yellow card but World 
Cup organising committee co-chainnan 
Michel Platini urged them to crack 
down heavily on errant players. The 
result was a sudden surge in expulsions 
which threatened the future of the 
tournament. 

Better sen.se seemed to prevail the¬ 
reafter and the red card began to be used 
more sparingly. However, this did not 
seem to lessen the propensity to foul. 


Playing in a World Cup meant tho¬ 
rough preparation. Most coaches had 
even discussed and practised manoeuv¬ 
res with just ten men—to cover the pos¬ 
sibility of a player being sent off. This 
was includ^ in team tactics after 
FIFA’s warning on illegal tackles. 

Simultaneously, another offence was 
encouraged. Although an "old" offence, 
shirt-pulling was never taken seriously 
by match supervisors. But in France, it 
has been used as a more effective means 
of tackle than a charge with the feet. 
When a player is about to receive the 
ball or send an accurate pass, body balan¬ 
ce must be perfect. Tugging at the shirt 
at this juncture can unsettle any player. 
And this has been used not only when 
the ball is in play, but at vital junctures 
like a spot jump to meet the hall from a 
comer kick. 

These are all done surreptitiously and 
at worst, can invite a yellow card The 
offence, however, is major today and 
can make the difference between v ictory 
and defeat. This is one sphere where a 
rule change or a new interpretation is 
neces.sary. This foul is by no means inno¬ 
cuous. It deserves a severe reprimand. 

Another trend has been the consumm¬ 
ate artistry in "diving"—footballing par¬ 
lance for shamming injury. Whether or 
not contact has been made, the faintest 
of touches has sometimes resulted in 
players rolling on the ground with great 
pain. The intention is to earn a free-kick 
and to get the "offending" player a card. 
Immediately after the award is given the 
"injured" player gets up and prances 
about. Two of tlie worst such offenders 
— Diego Simeone and Ariel Ortega of 
Argentina — thankfully did not reach 
the semi-final. 

FIFA has constantly tried to brighten 
up the game by protecting playmakers 
and strikers. But acting on the pitch has 
reached such high standards that a lot of 
thought will have to go into the framing 
of rules. Thanks to televi.sion, player 
antics are easily — and quickly — reco¬ 
gnised. If FIFA could devise a means of 
using this medium to help referees, 
players will be forced to tread the 
straight and the narrow. • 
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KHAASBAAT 



oor Sanjay 
Dull. No mat¬ 
ter how hard 
he tries, he 
can never be 
tmly happy. 
First, there was the unhappy 
childhocxl that culminated in 
the death of his mother, Nar- 
gis, from cancer. Then came « 
the years of his drug addic¬ 
tion that nearly dest+^oyed 
him. History ref)ealcd itself 
with his estranged wife gett¬ 
ing cancer. In the midst of all 
this, he was arrested under 
TAD A and spent several 
months in prison. 

And now, just when he 
seems to be picking up the 
threads of his life, with 


second wife Rhea Pillai by 
his side, it’s all gone badly 
wrong for him once again. In 
New York for some stage 
show, Sanjay was given 
restraining orders from a 
local c(^urt, asking him to 
stay away from his daughter, 
I’nshala, as her maternal 
grandparents intended to 
legally adopt her. 

A shirked Sanjay had no 
option but to obey the court 
order. But he is determined 
not to lose his only child. A 
long and messy battle in the 
US courts IS bound to fol¬ 
low. And no matter what the 
outcome, Trishala will be 
the only loser. 



ou can’t deny 
that Zeenat 
Aman is as 
strong a 
woman as 
any. And 
once she makes up her mind, 
she slicks to it. So, despite 
the efforts of such friends as 
J.P. Dutta and Shalrughan 
Sinha to bring Mazhar and 
her back together, Zeenat is 
having none of it. She’s done 
all she could to keep her mar¬ 
riage together. And since it 
obviously wasn’t enough, 
she has decided to cut her los¬ 
ses and move on. 

And nothing anyone says 
or does will make her change 
her mind. 


ani Mukhcr- 
jee may not 
have set the 
silver screen 
ablazx' as yet. 
but she’s 
already become a fixture in 
the gossip columns. The lat¬ 
est on Kajol’s light-eyed cou¬ 
sin is that she is going steady 
with one of the more eligible 
bachelors of the film 
industry: Yash Chopra’s 
younger son, Uday. 

Of course, in the movie 
business, young love never 
lasts for long. But as long as 
it does, Rani can reap the 
benefits of her 
‘connections’. 




ou may well 
ask what’s 
new about 
that, but for 
what it’s 
worth, there’s 
a new woman in Akshay’s 
life. She’s called Shilpa Shel¬ 
ly, and for once the loving 
twosome arc not denying 
their relationship — as 
Akshay and Raveena did. 
Instead, they’re all loo keen 
to tell the world that they fell 
madly in love with one ano¬ 


ther during an outdoor shoot 
in Geneva and have now offi¬ 
cially got engaged (in a priva¬ 
te ceremony at Akshay’s 
house). 

But no, they have no plans 
to marry in the near future. 
For the moment, at least, 
they would like to concentra¬ 
te on their careers. 

What careers? You may 
well ask, but it is doubtful 
that cither one of them will 
have an answer to that one. • 
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SPOTLIGHT 



Uml Paul (aaan hara with Princaaa Margarat and Charia 
Blair): tha achlavar 


Paul OF ALL THINGS 


Blair’s New 
Labour 

London seems to be in 
open-thinking ferment. 
Industrial tycoon Swraj 
Paul, who was recently 
appointed Britain’s 
roving business 
ambassador, literally 
strolled into another 
honour—this time as 
academic boss. The 
650-million-pound 
Caparo Group chairman 
was appointed the first 
ever pro vice-chancellor 
of London's Thiimes 
Valley University. "Lord 
Paul would act as an 
ambassador of the 
university, its aims, 
achievements and 
expansion overseas," said 


vSheila Forbes, 
chaiipcrson of the 
university’s board of 
directors. She waxed 
eloquent: "With his 
international standing 
jhe) would help the 
university, with a student 
strength of over 35,000 
[and] a fair sprinkling of 
students from Asia and 
Africa, in its expansion 
and development 
abroad.*' Paul himself was 
elated. "The international 
outlook of the university 
is a living reality," he 
said. He should be 
knowing. There’s 
probably nothing much 
left for him to achieve, 
except perhaps a shot at 
prime ministership! 


The 

EARTHLING 

■jjlllllH Talking 
WtmMtm about 
female adulation, it’s not 
only Akshaye Khanna 
who gets to hog all of it. 
Big brother Rahul has his 
share too, even though 
it happens to be limited 
to the small screen. Not 
any more. In an 
emotionally-written press 
release, the dashing VJ 
bid adieu to a chann(‘l he 
was "sad to let go of" to 
pursue other interests 
which, in this case, is 
Deepa Mehta’s film 
Earth, Hopefully, he gets 
to do more than taking off 
his shirt—with Aamir 
Khan playing a key role, 
there isn’t much scope for 
histrionics. Oris that 
younger brother's forte? 

Khanna: now tasting the 
or lolly 


Keep 

LAUGHING 

fijUnnH There’s no 
HHhHH stopping 
this lady. With more than 
200 hours of quality 
programming behind her, 
be it political, social and 
cultural, Anuradha 
Prasad of BAG films, 
which has produced 
popular programmes like 
Ru-Ba-Ru, has launched 
her latest offering: Do 
AurDo Paanch. It’s a 
comedy with true-to-life 
characters with a fresh 
cast. But the star of the 
serial is Javed Akhtar 
who has written the title 
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Sing er-watch 

||||||||||||||H She arrived with Q Funk from the 
Hindi' film remix album Oorja. 
Then she appeared in the hit album, Roop Inka 
Mastana. It was a matter of time before Biddu 
stepped in to make music for Naujawm. It set 
Shaan and Sagarika—the funky duo of 
musicland—on the road to being India’s first 
ever brother-sister pop duo. Now Sagarika has 
come up with her first solo album, Maa. A Q ft A 
on the singer’s latest. 

Q: Why wddmiy solo? 

A: They’re planning duet albums too. But, let’s 
put it this way, they’d also like to establish 
themselves as independent individuals with 
distinct identities. 

Q: How distinct? 

A: It’s somewhat experimental, but moves in a 
direction she would like to take with her solo 
career. 

Q: 01 all tho titlos, why Also? 

A: The title track’s a present: from her to mom. 

Q: A little moro abdut tho aihum... 

A: It’s another side of her. Shows her singing the 



Tho due at MTV Mogamlx: iiHialc wKliout compranlM 


songs interspersed with a few shots of her mother 
and herself, from her childhood to the present. 

Q: How was tho yoang Sagarika? 

A: Growing up was fun. Her classmates envied her 
because she would get a chance to bunk school for 
all her recordings, yet be the teacher’s pet. 

Q: And now? 

A: She’d like to sing songs and do videos on 
anything and everything she wants to. There’s no 
certain image that she’d like to maintain. 

Q: Looking ahoad? 

A: Music, music and music...without 
compromise. And yes, globe-trot...if time permits. 



song. 

With Prasad’s uncanny 
ability to feel the pulse of 
the masses, the serial’s 
sure to keep the viewers 
glued—this time amidst 
laughter. 


Just COINCIDENCE? 


If squares 
rule the 
world, coincidences are 
probably the 
stuff-and-spice of life. 
A.P.J. Abdul Kalain, the 
brain behind India going 
nuke, is ready with his 
book India 2020 — 
Vision For India In The 
New Millennium. 
Published by Penguin and 
to be released later this 
month, it lauds the 
country for having a 
successful space and 
nuclear programme 
despite political and 
financial turmoil. Of 


course, it’s not just 
nuclear chest-thumping. 
That would have been 
worse than myopic. 


Kalam lays stress on two 
sectors — social welfare 
and education — if the 
country has to move on. 
After war, it’s cmsefire 
then? 

Kalam: all for poaco 
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NEWS 


W I- S I' B i; N Ci A L 

Flop show 

The Trinamul Congress suffers a serious setback in the Assembly by-polls 



LOSING GROUND; Tniiamul Congress leader Mamuta Banerjee 


C oming close on 
the heels of Its dis¬ 
mal showing at 
the panehayat 

polls, the Assemb¬ 
ly hy-cleclions to three con¬ 
stituencies in West Bengal 
had assumed enoimous 
significance lor the lledgling 
Trinamul C\>ngiess (I’MC) 

And as ihc results came 
through on 27 June, I MC 
leader Mamala Banerjee’s 
woist fears came true. 

I'he TMC ca)niested all 
three seals — Rashbehari, 

Bowba/ar and Chaiidilala — 
but managed to bag just one: 

Shobhandev Chatto- 

padhyay, Rashbehari. The 
ruling C'PKM) won the other 
Iw'o. In Bowba/ar, Ajit Pan- 
dey defeated the high-profile 
IMC candidate, Nayana 
Bandopadhyay, wife of Tn- 
namul MP Sudip Bando¬ 
padhyay by a margin of 
1,S81 vt)les. In Chandilala, 

Bhaklaram Pan beat Amil 
Mura by I5,5(X) voles. 

The results were a serious setback for Mamata Banerjee 
Her outfit had sent shock-waves through the red bastion by 
sweeping seven Lok Sabha seats in urban and mofussil areas 
of West Bengal. While the panchayal poll results exposed the 
TMC’s failure to reach out to the grassroots' of lural Bengal, 
many political analysts fell that as tar as the Assembly by¬ 
polls went, it was advantage-1 MC. 

But this time too, the famed Mamala magic failed to do the 
trick for her party. In an embariassing turnaround, the TMC 
lost iw'o Assembly seats falling under the I.ok Sabha consti¬ 
tuencies of its party MPs. While Bowba/ar is in Noilh-Wcst 
Calcutta MP Sudip Bandopadhyay’s territory, Chandilala is 
an Assembly segment in the Srerampore Lok Sabha consti¬ 
tuency of Akbar All Khondckiu-. 

'rhcTMC paid for its faulty poll strategy. The piu-ly was han¬ 
king on ‘undivided’ Congress votes to see it through, as all the 
three Assembly segments going to the polls were originally 
Congress scats. But that didn't happen. And the Left took full 
advantage of the split m the traditional Congress voles. 

At the end of the day, Mamata Banerjee had only herself to 
blame Troubled by growing factionalism within the party. 


she had chosen to slay away from the process of selecting can¬ 
didates for the by-poll seals. She had given a free hand to the 
sitting MPs, Sudip Bandopadhyay and Akbar Ali Khondekar, 
to choose "suitable candidates" for their constituencies. A 
move that boomcranged badly. 

"In Bowba/ar, had w^e fielded a stronger candidate than 
Nayana Bandopadhyay, things would have definitely gone 
our way," reveals a TMC insider. "Similarly, in Chanditala, 
Khondekar underestimated the Lett's electoral machinery 
and put up a political nov ice who was no match for Bhaktarain 
Pan." 

Another reason for the TMC’s poor showing was the par¬ 
ty's failure to strike the right chord with Muslim voters, at a 
time when the Ram Mandir controversy was hotting up. 
Instead of reassunng their Muslim supporters, the TMC 
leaders chose to avoid the thorny is.sue altogether during the 
poll campaign. This caused confusion in the minds of the 
Muslims about the TMC’s commitment to secularism. And 
this spelt disaster for Nayana Bandopadhyay in Bowbazar, 
where Muslims constitute almost 35-40 percent of the pt-ipula- 
tion. The Muslims dumped the TMC out of insecurity and vot- 
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ed for the Left, which is strongly opposed to the Mandir issue. 

According to local BJP leaders, the Trinamurs decision to 
contest and campaign unilaterally in the by-polls also created 
doubts among voters about the TMC-BJP alliance. don’t 
know what went wrong, " said stale BJP president Japan Sik- 
dar. "We had decided to campaign jointly in the by-polls. In 
Delhi, Sudip (Bandopadhyay) also agreed to it. But when we 
returned to Calcutta, the Trinamul was silent and didn't invite 
us to campaign with them. Pm sure results in Bowbazar and 
Chanditala would have been different had we campaigned 
jointly. The people of West Bengal have accepted us as a unit 
and will only vote for us if we are together." 

In the last three months,- Mamata Baneijee has committed 
one political blunder after another. Her autocratic 
style of functioning, her tendency to take party decisions with¬ 
out consulting other senior TMC leaders, and overruling the 
suggestions of colleagues have caused bad blood in the party. 
Her actions forced Saugala Roy and Pankaj Banerjee — 
senior ('ongrcss leaders who had joined Marnaia — to return 
to the parent party. "Both Saugata and Pankaj couldn’t tolera¬ 
te Mamata’.s whimsical and authoritarian style .)f function¬ 
ing." confessed a senior TnnamuI man. 

"She IS a chaiismalic leader and will possibly win her seat 
every time. Bui that isn’t enough to Ciury a party through," 
says Anil Mukherjee, Forward Bloc leader and deputy Spea¬ 
ker of the West Bengal Assembly. "For that, you have to build 
a strong 01 ganisalion. The facilhal Mamata has noorganisalio- 
nal skills was clearly exposed ai the panchayat polls Without 
proper organisation, she cannot dream (^f challenging the Left 
Front icginie in West Bengal " 

Mamata’s handling of the Trinamul’s alliance with the BJP 
has also c aused a lot of confusion. Some ’FMC leaders square¬ 
ly blame Mamata for the souring of relations between the iw'o 
parties before the panchayat polls. Her sudden decision to sus¬ 
pend support to the BJP-led government at the C entre during 
the Budget session of Parliament and her change of heart 
within a week, was widely viewed as "an immature political 
move". 

The visit of a central team from the Union home ministry, 
at the behe.st of Mamata Banerjee, to look into the deteriorat¬ 
ing law-and-order situation in West Bengal; Banerjee’s repea¬ 
ted demands for the imposition of Article 356 m the stale; and 
her recent outburst against chief niini.ster Jyoti Basu (she 
accused the CKrtogenarian Marxist leader of running away 
from the political battlefield after he voiced his desire to reti¬ 
re) did not go down well with her partymen, the people, and 
the press. The local media, which had been backing Banerjee 
to the hill, began highlighting her mistakes and her limilalions. 

All this worked to the Left Front’s advantage. Immediately 
after the Lok Sabha elections. Left leaders had predicted that 
the Trinamul Congress would "fall like a shooting star". Now, 
after the panchayat polls and the Assembly by-elections, appa¬ 
ratchiks at the CPI(M) headquarters in Alimuddin Street, Cal¬ 
cutta, wear a familiar ‘I-told-you-so’ look. "Mamata is not 
magic. She is entirely the creation of media. The by-poll resul¬ 
ts .show that she’s no longer a political force in West Bengal," 
says Anil Biswas, CPT(M) central committee member and edi¬ 
tor of GanashaktL "A party without ideology, without politi¬ 
cal or economic programme cannot survive in this stale. It 
was only a temporary phenomenon," he adds. 

Left Front chairman Sailen Dasgupta feels that, "Mamata’s 
association wkh the reactionary forces, the Mandir issue, her 



LEFT 1$ RIGHT: jubilant CPI(M) supporters after the hy-polls 

stand on the Budget and her hasty decisions and actions have 
completely disillusioned the people of West Bengal. People 
have not only voted against the Congress, but they have also 
lost confidence in the BJP-Trinamul combine." 

Some in the state BJP leadership, however, feel that "this is 
over-simplification of facts". "Mamata cannot be ruled out on 
the basis of one electoral battle. Had she not been a political 
force, then the people of Calcutta wouldn’t have elected Shob- 
handev Chattopadhyay from Rashbehari, which falls in her 
Lok vSabha constituency," cirgues Bansilal Soni, the BJP cen¬ 
tral observer. 

If the Tnnamurs showing was disappointing, the Congres¬ 
s’s performance was dismal The parly finished third in all the 
seats, and lost its deposit in two out of three. "Trinamul Con¬ 
gress won the Rashbehari .seal, came a close second in Bowba- 
/ar, and pushed the Congress to third place in Chanditala. So 
it's too early to say that Mamata is a spent force," says Subrata 
Mukherjee, vice-president of the WBPCC. 

Mamata Banerjee, herself, is as aggressive as ever. She is 
convinced that all her critics will be silenced once the party 
performs well in the municipality polls later this month. "The 
Trinamul has now got its first MLA in the We.st Bengal Assem¬ 
bly. All tho.se who think that we’re finished, will change their 
opinion after the As.scmbly polls in 2000 AD. The Left should 
know that one swallow doesn’t make a summer," warns 
Mamata. • 

ArtnOmm Sar k mr /Cmicuttm 
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Cut up rough 

Digvijay Singh is in trouble over a 
dubious diamond deal 

A diamond may be a woman’s best friend, but it sure has 
helped Madhya Pradesh chief minister Digvijay Singh 
make a lot of enemies. Singh’s latest decision to grant 
diamond mining rights in the Bairahdih block of Deobhog in 
the Chhattisgarh region to B. Vijaykumar Diamonds Consort¬ 
ium has been blasted by the Bharatiya Janata Parly (BJP)-led 
Opposition, criticised by Congressmen, and opposed by 
environmcnlalisls. 

Union minister of state for mines Ramesh Bais, who is 
from Raipur, has termed the state government’s decision as 
"illegal and unconsliiiilional" "I won’t give them permission 
to go ahead," Bats announced in Bhopal on 28 June. 

And Digvijay Singh’s rival Congress lobby, headed by for¬ 
mer CM Shyarna C’haran Shukla, has branded the stale govern¬ 
ment’s decision "a fraud committed on the people of Madhya 
Pradesh and Chhattisgarh". "Bairahdih is the richest block, 
and the government is fooling us," alleges S.C. Shukla. 

This IS not the first lime that Digvijay Singh’s diamond 
deals have landed him in trouble. Two years back, the chief 
minister was all set to give mining rights to the South African 
multinational, De Beers. A bitter controversy within his party 
and stiff resistance from the BJP-lcd Opposition, had forced 
Singh io change his mind. Now, with barely five months to go 
belore the end ol his five-year tenure, the Congress CM has 
sparked v^)ff a fresh controversy by granting mining rights to 
B. Vijaykumar Diamonds Consortium. 

B. Vijaykumar is a fairly large dealer in diamonds but it has 
no truck-record in mining. This Rs 450-crore diamond compa¬ 
ny has entered into a joint venture with Finders Gold ol Austra¬ 
lia for necessary technical support in exploration and exploita¬ 
tion of diamonds. 

riiree companies were short-listed after an international 
bidding tiH)k place in 1994 for diamond mining in the state. 
Apart from De Beers, the two others were CRA Exploration 
and Ashton Mining, both Irom Australia. But after the De 
Beers controversy erupted and some amendmends were made 
in the Mines and Minerals (Regulation and Development) Act 
1957, the whole priKcss had to he halted. Tenders were refloa¬ 
ted in 1997. 

This time, four companies applied for six blocks (the state 
government has divided the diamond-rich region into 11 
bl(K‘ks and Bairahdih is one of them). The companies bidding 
for mining rights were: ACC Rio Tinto Exploration Ltd, 
Admas India Private Ltd (a De Beers-owned company). Natio¬ 
nal Minerals Development Corporation (NMDC), and B. 
Vijaykumiu- Diamond Consortium, which applied only for 
the Bairahdih bkx;k. The first three were rejected as they "did 
not fulfil the government’s criteria". 

According to the deal, the stale government will be getting 
10 per cent royahy, 11 per cent unsubscribed capital, more 
than 10 per cent ol the sales value, and an amount at the rate 
of Rs 20 per carat for ItKal development, from the consortium. 
"This is the best we could get," says Digvijay Singh. 



HARD TIMES: chief minister Dif^vijax Siti\>h 


"It IS k)ot, a total sell-out of the region," reloits the BJP 
"The government has no right to take such a decision when the 
matter is pending in court," alleges Briimohan Agarwal, an 
MLA from Raipur who had filed a petition m the High Court 
regarding the diamond controversy. 

Several questions are being asked about the dubious dia¬ 
mond deal. Why did B. Vijaykumar Diamoiul (\)nsorliijm 
apply for mining rights only in the rich Baiiahdih block. 


Question of 
answers 

The Rabindra Bharati University in 
Calcutta introduces a novel method to 
kelp students 

S tudents of the Rabindra Bharati University in Calcutta 
will now have no need to buy ‘suggestions* from the 
market or get enrolled in private coaching centres for 'sure 
success’, All thffitks to a unique academic experiment. 

Call it (n open seciM or what you will. Under the new 
systm, studeiita will have a fixed number of questions to 
ptepare, without bi^g sure which of these would finally 
figineiftfite^uestioii papers. So, what's new? The crux of 
the edbeatkmid experiment lies in the creation of a ‘ques¬ 
tion bahk’—the f^ofits kind in West Bengal. 

TImi; hew medtod was hied out last month for the Part-I 
exioroinihions ht eubjects like.&igli^, Bengali, history, 
pbilost^y, jetSihoihics, political science and Sanskrit, 
Abattt^t^jqnestionsforeadi paper had been put into 




SIKKIM 


which they won in the end? I^id the consortium conduct 
any sur\'ey of the area ? 

The state BJPalleges that B. Vijaykumar Diamond Consort¬ 
ium did conduct a clandestine survey, obviously with the con¬ 
sent of the stale government. "Where have all the diamonds 
gone after the digging work for sampling? The government 
must clanfy," demands Bripnohan Agarwal. 

The manner in which the deal was clinched has also fuelled 
suspicion. The decision was taken in a hurry and at a press con¬ 
ference convened after the contract was awarded, the chief 
minister made it a point not to allow representatives of the con¬ 
sortium to answer the queries. 

"The decision was taken in haste at a Cabinet meeting con¬ 
vened for the purpose. And negotiations were held with the 
consortium," alleges leader of the Opposition in the Madhya 
Pradesh Assembly, Vikram Venna. 

The consortium will now fonn a joint sector company with 
the Stale Mining Corporation and the prospecting w ill begin 
after a clearance from the Government of India. But Union 
minister Ramesh Bais has clearly said that the central govern¬ 
ment will not give the go-ahead. 

Apait from the political controversy, there is an environ¬ 
mental asjx'cl as well. Large-scale deforestation is fea¬ 
red once mining operations begin in the area, which is very 
close to the Udanu Sanctuary. According to the Forest Conser¬ 
vation Act, 1 no mining can be undertaken near a sanctua¬ 
ry Moreover, Udanli is one ol the three habitats of the wild 
buffalo m India "It is the only wild gene available in the coun¬ 
try for buffalo," says a w ildhlc expert. "While there are hardly 
any wild buflaloes left in Indrawati, their numbci is insignific¬ 
ant in Framed. Wild buftaho isa highly endangered species, but 
the daz/le of diamonds seems to have blinded the 
dccisK^n-makers." • 

OesMaep Smxena/Bhopal 

the bank and later distributed among the students, free of 
cost. 

"The new system will be of great help to the students of 
the university," says vice-chanceUor Shubhankai Chakra- 
barty. And the resjwnse lo the first examination held since 
the introduction of the novel scheme, has been more than 
positive. The enthusiasm generated among students has 
encouraged the university authorities to not only continue 
with the experiment in all subjects taught at the under¬ 
graduate level, but to also implement the same in the post¬ 
graduate courses from the next session. And the question 
bank will be updated every year (especially for subjects 

SUCCESSFUL EXPEMIENT: Rabindra Bfmrati University 



A fresh start 

The Centre’s decision to include Sikkim 
in the North-Eastern Council spells hope 
for the tiny Himalayan state 

T he recent decision of the Centre to include Sikkim in the 
North-Eastern Council (NEC) has brought some cheer 
lo this liny state tucked away in the eastern Himalayas. 
"We arc hopeful that our inclusion in the NEC and the presen¬ 
ce of the Bharatiya Janata Party (BJP) government in Delhi 
will definitely help improve the Centre-state relationship," 
chief minister Pawan Kumar Chamling told St inday. 

"Our inclusion in the NEC will give a boost to our econo¬ 
my. An additional Rs I5,(XX) eroie has been set aside for the 
NEC states, along with special subsidies," explains the presi¬ 
dent of the Riling Sikkim Democratic Front fSDF). "But the 
most important gain from the membership of the council will 
be the greater political say in the national context." 

According to the chief rninister.evcr since Sikkim merged 
into the Indian Union in 1975, it has been consistently ignored 
by successive governments at the Centre "We do have many 
problems, but the biggest of them is that New Delhi d(x‘s not 
understand our problems. We refuse to remain like beggars, 
compared to the rest of the cxiuntry. Being an Indian means 
being given our share, our rights as a north-eastern stale, 
not charity," declares Chamling. 

After three-and-a half years in power, the SDF' supremo is 
candid in his as.sessmcnt of the state’s problems. "Sikkim is 


like economics and poiilical science) to make the system 
scientific, relevant and dynamic. 

While explaining the efficacy of the new method. Shub- 
hankar Chakrabarty said, "The question bank is an answer 
to the problems plaguing the education system. Since the 
students know the whole range of questions from which 
the final paper will be set, they don’t have to liK>k for 
‘guide-books’ available in the market. Besides, the stu¬ 
dents now won’t have to bank on private coaching centres. 
The new method will also eliminate the scope of question 
leak, since a secret cell from among the faculty will choose 
the final set, a few days before the exams." 

The teachers will be far more accountable since they 
will have to prepare the students to tackle all the questions 
in the bank, More framing the final papers. "Wc arc even 
gathe^ng imswer scripts of students who scored high 
marks inpievioas examinations to use as inputs for model 
answers, revealed Chakrabarty. The cash-strapped 
umversity will thus be saving money normally spent on 
paper-setters and moderators. These funds can then be utili¬ 
sed for other meaningful aeademic [xnojects. 

The departmental heads of the university have already 
hailed the new methodology and offered cooperation in 
it. And for once, the students are most excit- 
^alseiut their exium • 
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FOR A BRAVE NEW WORLD: CM Pawim Kumar Chamlinf^ 


yet to emotionally integrate itself with the rest of the country 
in the true sense of the term," observes the chief minister. 
How else docs one explain the fact that there hasn’t been a sin¬ 
gle Union minister from this Himalayan state for the last 23 
years, since its merger with India, let alone an ambassador or 
Governor oreven a High Couii judge for that matter? 

"While this obviously lankles in the minds of the Sikkime¬ 
se people, the Opposition even calls me an agent of the Cen¬ 
tre," admits Chamling. The people of Sikkim iire still divided 
over the merger of '75. The residual icsentmenl over the issue 
continues to be stoked by politicians of all hues in the state. 
But now, the Sikkim chief minister seems determined to 
script a new chapter in Centre-state relations. 

When he came to power in 1994, Chamling had promised 
the people a Nav Dunaolo (New Golden) Sikkim. With this 
goal, he had launched a crusade against corruption. Over the 
years, Chamling has often resorted to extreme measures — 
reshuffles, explusions, etc. — to cleanse his party and the 
bureaucracy. 

"State government officials need disciplining," explains 
Chamling. One way of doing that is to impose austerity measu¬ 
res, forcing them to change the extravagant lifestyles which 
many of them have become used to since the days of former 
chief minister Nar Bahadur Bhandan. "This will save the state 
government almost Rs 20 crore. We have even imposed a 
liquor ban on all state government functions, including those 
held at Mintoganag (the CM’s official residence). And no 
state government official gets more than two vehicles," 
explains the chief minister. 

But a lot remains to be done. "I am not 100 per cent satisfied 
with the perfonnance of my Cabinet. The work of my collea¬ 
gues has not always been in keeping with the government’s 
policies and some of my ministers and piu-iy Ml-As do seem to 
lack commitment." confesses Chamling. 

Now. with the strategically imp<irtant bc>rdcr state becom¬ 
ing a part of the NFiC, Pawan Kumar Chamling is hopeful that 
his dream of creating a "new Sikkim" will be realised. • 
aOmiM/amngtok 


WEST BENGAL 


Tea for tourism 

The state government is determined to 
bring tourists to the gardens of north 
Bengal 


T he Left Front government seems determined to bring 
about vital changes in the lea gardens of north Bengal. 
The intrcxJuction of panchayat system, the permission to 
start cultivation of medicinal plants, and the promotion of tou¬ 
rism should give the tea gardens of the area a whole new look. 

The panchayat system has been extended to the gardens 
with the holding of elections this yeai. Permission for cultiva¬ 
tion of medicinal plants in the unused lands of the tea gardens 
has already been extended And serious steps are now being 
taken to promote tea-based tounsm m north Bengal. 

West Bengal tourism miiiistei Manab Mukherjee took the 
initiative by holding a meeting in narjecimg with the garden 
authorities to discuss the new concept. The garden authorities 
have not given tea-based tourism a thought till now as the exist¬ 
ing rules do not permit the lessee of a lea garden to use the land 
for any other purpose other than something related to the tea 
industry. 

But for once, the stale government has shown that it means 
business by acting promptly to cleai the road for tourism in 
the tea gardens. The land and land reforms department of the 
government of West Bengal has already issued an oider sta¬ 
ting: "...the lessee ot a tea garden ma> be permitted, as a subsi¬ 
diary activity, to construct guest houses providing accommo¬ 
dation to tourists who will visit the areas in connection with 
research on tea, planting and processing, .and trading of 
tea...tea-based travel, on condition that the construction 
would not interfere witii cultivation of tea iii any form. The 
construction should be harmonious with the suroundings and 
there should be minimum expansion of road network." 

Welcoming this gesture of the state government, Ranen 
Datta, secretary of the Darjeeling Planters’ Association 
(DPA), told Sunday: "I'his will allow more communication 
with prospective buyers of Darjeeling tea also." There are 74 
tea gardens in the hills of Darjeeling at present, but two gar- 


TIME FOR CHANGE: Ashoke LEAD ROLE: Manah 

Bhattacharjee Mukherjee 
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TOURIST DESTINATION: tea gardens of Darjeeling 


dens owned by the Tea Trading Corporation of India are 
virtually closed, "People, mainly foreigners, arc very keen to 
visit the tea gardens, as is evident from the requests that we 
receive all the time," says Daita. "Till now, we could not do 
anything, because we were not allowed to do this sort ot thing 
and also because there is no infrastructure available in the tea 
gardens to provide accommodation for tourists. With the new 
order of the state government, it has been legitimised." 

"But we will have to sec that this new' concept should by no 
means affect the e.xisiing tea areas and the functions of a gar¬ 
den, or pollute the envirorment." warns the DPA .secretary. 
Dana also suggests that the t(Mirists be screened and monitor¬ 
ed by the DPA, as "lor obvio js reasons, we cannot allow all 
soils of tourists to visit the tea gardens". 

The Darjeeling gardens are part ot the DcK)ars region which 
boasts of 1 lea gardens T'he former secretary of the Dooais 
Branch oi the Indian Tea Association (DBITA), S N. Chattcr- 
jee, stnkes a note ol caution "This idea of opening up tea gar¬ 
dens to the tourists may have an adverse effect on the lives of 
the workers and employees of the lea gardens. Moreover, 
there is no infrastructural facility to accommodate tourists 
here," Chatteijee told Si’nday. "Resorts could be set up in 
places surrounding the lea gardens where the tourists could 
live and then conducted tours could be arranged for them to 
visit the gardens," he suggests. 

Ranen Daita admits that a U)t remains to be done. "Many 
details arc to be worked out. Wc will have to classify the tea 
gardens, we will have to .see which of the gardens are interest¬ 
ed in building tourist complexes, we will have to decide the 
tariffs, etc." 


Wildlife wonders 

ff Piscovery doesn 7 show it. National 
Geographic will 


A polar journey on Discovery a couple of weeks ago fea- 
ured a motber intent oh keeping her two tiny cubs 

safe from the dangen of the dead winter; marauding males 
who would make short shrift of the cubs; ice-floes in. 
which their inexperienced feet might slip; very little food. 
It macte for amazing viewing b^ause you had to know 
that a camera crew was tracking the bears, as close as they 
dared, braving the terrifyingly low temperatures. Without 
even the benefit of a pelt! 

Up until now, you had to turn to Discovery if you want¬ 
ed such spell-binding moments. Last week, the National 
Geographic channel ranged itself alongside, with programr 
ming much like Discovery’s, leading to the obvious ques¬ 
tion: will two such similar channels find enough viewers? 
It's too early to talk numbers, but my feeling is that there 



ANttMAL KINGDOM: a programme on Discovery 


are enough peqp^le to go around. If you are a die-hard wildli¬ 
fe buff, and you don’t find .something On Discovery, 
switch to National Geographic and chances are you will on 
this one. 


Ashokc Bhattacharjec, Siligun MLA and ministerfor muni¬ 
cipal affairs and urban development, is confident that tea- 
based tourism will attract a lot more people to the stale. "In 
China and Sri Liinka, tea-based tourism has become very suc¬ 
cessful. It has also worked in the Coonnoor tea-belt," Bhal- 
tacharjec told Sunday. "A huge number of tourists will be 
eager to visit the beautiful gardens of Darjeeling, the Dooars 
and Terai areas." 

"Tourism willdefinitely help in the economic uplift of this 
region," feels Ananda Pathak, CPI(M) MP from Darjeeling. 
He is also excited about the move to cultivate medicinal plants 
in tea gardens. "In this Himalayan region, there is enough 
scope for cultivation of medicinal plants which could help in 
developing industries in this industrially backward area," 
saysPath^. • 

Ivm Quhsi/tkujmmnng 


"Hie n^w channel is in partnership with NBC Asia, 
which means you will get three-and-a-half hours of NBC 
news and current-affairs programmes: Nightly News with 
Tom Braftow, Dateline, Time & Again witJh Jane Pauley 
md Best of Today, 


What you won’t get, and this wilt be a blow to all his 
is Jay Leno. And Conan O’Brian. And the fiction. 
Acbal Mehra of NBC Asia sounds a tad regretful about 
<Hnhping Leno and gang, but it was a decision they had to. 
,hike when they ev^uated the pan-Asia performance of 
these programmes. 

tncha is the only place where the talk-shows and some of 
tt^ .trials had become popular. Mebra also ssxys that if 
: ihiTO fjfentand* from viewers, they will search 

;})i^ home’ for Loio and the others. AU you Leno 
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BEGINNING 12 JULY, I^9H 


ARIES 1 

LEO 

1 LIBRA 

1 SAGITTARIUS 


(2 / Max h-20 April) 

K eep your ear to the 
ground and get some 
secret information that will 
help you to keep abreast of 
events. Take heed of the still, 
small voice also. Bad advice 
could put you on the wrong 
track. People may flatter 
you. but kx^k out for con 
artists. A partner could be 
too enthusiastic. 


TAURUS 


(2 / April-20 Ma\'^ 

M ajor decisions have to 
be taken. There’s little 
chance of getting away with 
anything. Hnjoy the 
challenge and activity, 
though you could lose a 
friend or two in the process. 
Partners demand too much. 
Perhaps you want to take on 
loo much. Prestige is 
impoitant, but don’t overdo 
things. 

GEMINI 


(21 Mav-20Junel 

H elp yourself when you 
find that others luen’t 
pitching in with their bits. 
But don't be intolerant. By 
the end of the week, you will 
be playing it by the car and 
gelling along very nicely. If 
you are worried ub<^ut some 
one dear to you, wait until 
you can do something 
constructive. 


(21 Jul\-20 August) 

T ry not to kill your 
feelings. Someone 
special may let you down if 
you don't want to cany on 
a relationship. Hither way, it 
is a nice way to spend the 
week. Some smart 
back-street trader may part 
you from your money if you 
don’t take care. You should 
never try to bargain with 
devious people. 


( 2 / Scntemhi'r-ZO (h toher) 

S tick to your guns and dt) 
what you want to do It 
will be out of character tor 
you to change. Plav il by the 
ear and you won't go wrong. 
A de;u* (^Id friend comes once 
more into your life. This 
could prove quite an 
emotional help. You arc 
delighted and ia ci whelmed 
The change will do you good 



(21 N(n’emher-20 Decenther) 

T here should be 

sponsorship available 
from those who have the 
wherewithal to bring 
success. Use your influence 
and imagination to raise 
funds. Your good work will 
be recognised. Attend to 
essentials first of all and 
leave the rest. If you feel that 
you have done your best, 
leave it at diat. 

CAPRICORN 


(21 l)f\ niif)ei 20Jiu\uar\) 

C oncentrate on things that 
mailer Deep-seated 
motivalsons can lead you to 
dneel action. A fneiid may 
be invaluable m helping with 
a project near to y(xir heart 
Social involvement may 
mean more than business or 
routine chores If you can 
manage ii, lake more time to 
gel involved walh a project. 

AQUARIUS 


(2/ JafiU(U\-2() f‘i'hiuar\ ) 

T he reins of control arc in 
your hands; so there is no 
need to panic. Secret 
arrangements cire not likely 
to produce a lot. Play an 
open hand. Surprising 
developments can be 
expected m the money 
market. The lop people will 
make changes that could get 
things really moving. 


CANCER 


(21 Jime-20 July) 

B onuses can be awarded 
to others working in the 
same field. Influential 
people can be tom between 
their sympathy and good 
feelings towards you, and 
the certain knowledge that 
they have to abide by legal 
rulings. Don't worry: things 
will improve. 


VIRGO 


(21 Aitf(u\t-20 Svpiemher) 

E nergy re.serves arc likely 
to be very low. But 
ill-health is more 
psychological than physical. 
Experienced people will 
show you the ropes. 
Someone for whom you 
have been holding secret 
passion can suddenly 
reciprocate similar feelings. 


SCORPIO 


(21 Oi toher-20 November) 

T ake those you can trust 
into your confidence if 
you have plans or ideas to 
fonnulaie. Also, seek advice 
from those behind the 
scenes. Knowledge can be 
mighter than action at 
moments like this. Action 
comes later, after the ground 
has been prepared. 


PISCES 


(2 / Fehnuo-y-20 March) 

B e happy with your lot and 
realise that the most 
important people are still 
only humans beings with 
faults and failings like your 
own. A gel-togelhcr with 
friends gives you comfort, 
it's a gcxxf time to initiate a 
social venture. • 
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RANDOM NOTES 



UiHitlUsMltaleiit 


■ Pramod Mahajan has 
proved to be a meteor 
who has gone down as swift¬ 
ly as he rose up. 

He is no longer the PM*s 
political adviser, after he con¬ 
tested the Rajya Sabha elec¬ 
tions from Maharashtra. His 
briefings to the media have 
been stopped. While Parlia¬ 
ment is on, there can be no 
reshuffle so Mahajan is cool¬ 
ing his heels in Parliament. 



Pramod MaAdlM: eooltng 
hlo heals 


And his enemies in the party 
are saying gleefully that 
Mahajan’s 15 minutes of 
fame are over. 

Last week, at a party mee¬ 
ting, Mahajan who used to 
be seen usually hovering a 
few feel away from the PM, 
was seen sitting in the last 
row of seats. May be that 
was strategic — trouble¬ 
shooters often sit in the back 
benches. However, given 
Mahajan*s talents and his 
popularity among Members 
of Parliament — sadly, not 
in his own party—his relega¬ 
tion to the back benches 
seems to be a waste of valua¬ 
ble resources the BJR could 
do with at this point. 


Amanforall 


■ The home secretary Js 
not to bis moved.,The 
home minister is:happy With, 
the Assam cadre lAS of!f}c^« 



HEARD IN MADRAS 

Th«y kMp saying thay want a 
stable govaramant, what do they 
think we are: donkeys? 

AN AIADMK MLA ON THE BJP EFFORTS TO 
PLACATE ITS ALLY 



even though he was a choice 
of Congress leaders Sitaram 
Kesri and Matang Sinh. . 

B.P. Singh was appointed 
home secretary whra India* 
jit Gupta was htnne minister.' 

At that time, he was happy to 
let people know that he ac^* 
red the Left movement of 
India. 

Then L.K. Advani beca* 
me home minister and there 
was the fracas over the cen¬ 
tral team being sent to Tamil 
Nadu. B.P. Singh let his col¬ 
league be punished for the 
incident and was especially 
happy when L.K. Advani 
was heard exclaiming to I 1.IC AdvsnkflswsfMSU^. 
someone that Singh was not I Mngh 


C H E C K - L I S T 



Film cities in India: how they stack up 

■ Hydofabod: Number One. The most modem 
equipment, the be^ infrastructure, aN In ona pl^. Utough 
Hyderabad's film city is still growing, it promises to 
emerge as the hub of all film related at^Mfy soudt of the 
Vindhyas. 


gi Kodawhak kn i; Number Two. The oldest in the 
south, is still the place where the most cregtivsideas come < 
from. But labour problems and unions are too deeply 
entnmcljii^. 


■ Bombay: Number Three. A network of studios, 
rather than an integrated concept of 
everything-under-one-roof. But has kept pace with 
technology rather refuotarttiy. 


■ Ckrioatia: Number it used to,be'dieicer^ of 

creatirity and technology-^eil the best eimerstnen and 
musicians used to belong to Telh^je gtabieft. Stagnatiofl 
and tack of resources has kitbd Oa|:tiida as apantrs of film 
production. 



to be moved because hei 
understood the ethos of the 
BJP and he had attended 
RSS sHakhas when he was a 
boy. 

Quite an ideological leap? 
But then who said Indian 
bureaucrats' were not 
flexible. 


Unconventloiial 

practice 

■ There can he no more 
damning indictment 
of the functioning of the 
government. 

The other day, the Harya¬ 
na Governor^ Mahabir Pra¬ 
sad, was in Chandigaih to 
attend the swearing-in of a 
member of the public service 
commission. The conven** 
tion is that the chief minister 
and/or ministers of the 
government attend all such 
functions: the public service 
commission is an importaiit 
statutory body. 

However, not one mini¬ 
ster was present that day. 
The Governor wa.s heard ask¬ 
ing somebody why nobody 
from the government had 
come for the function and 
then answered his own ques¬ 
tion acidly: **Kyon ayehge. 
Aajkal to sab police ki bharti 
karane mein lage hain (Why 
should they come? These 
day^ they're all busy with 
police recruitment).** 

Getting youths recruited 
into the police is big buM- 
ness in Hiryana. And everyo¬ 
ne, from the chief minister 
down, is involved in it. If 
there is an election tomor¬ 
row in Haryana, you can be 
sure that a bel^ured B JP 
— which doesb'f approve of 
all this one bh ^ wilt strike 
iq> a friendship with Om Pra- 
kash Chaut^, who has 
rather surprisingly shown 
lenwriubfe forb^u^^ and 
noil insisted upon the dismis¬ 
sal of the Haiyana govem- 
mem ^ because he tenows 
he's going to replace it any 
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DIARY 



Taxing problem 

Yashwant Sinha has a 
jwoblem. The finance 
minister is sick and tired of 
receiving mithaiwaUahs, 

In his Budget, he had 
imposed a tax on those big 
business mitahiwailahs who 
had a turnover of Rs 50 lakh 
or nfiorc and were selling 
packaged, branded mithai 
and namkeen. 

Now they all say they will 
not pay the lax because it is 
unresonable and will push 
up their costs. Sinha’s office 
receives at least two repre¬ 
sentations from mithaiwalla 
associations every day. ITiis. 
in addition to MPs from his 
own party who have some 
interest or other in the 
halwai business. 

The other day. he was step- 



bftnMuilwmiUm 

ping out of his modest two- 
room Vithalbhai Patel 
House flat to go to work 
when he saw a cavalcade of 
new and latest models of cars 
— Astras, Opels, Safaris, 
Hondas, and Esteems of 
course—waiting for someo¬ 
ne. It turned out £at it was he 
they were waiting for; they 
were the mithaiwallahs. 

Sinha*s logic is that a set 
of people who can afford to 
run such expensive cars 
should be able to pay the 
government a linle bit of 
their piofu (the tax is under 
10 per cent). But, then what 
do you do if party MPs idso 
put pressure on you? 


4 


HEARD IN NEW DELHI 

Madam told us not to go to 
House. That’s why we’re sitting 
hero. 

TWO AIADMK MPS ON WHY THEY WERE 
CAMPING ON THE ROADSIDE 




The lottery 
fiasco 

As if the government 
didn’t have enough 
troubles, another storm 
seems to be building up in 
Parliament on the issue of 
lotteries. 

The I.K. Gujral govern¬ 
ment had promulgated an 
ordinance to ban single-digit 
lotteries while allowing 
weekly lotteries to function. 
A standing committee in the 
ministry of home had evalua¬ 
ted the matter and recom¬ 
mended that either all lotter¬ 
ies should be banned or none 
should — it made no sense to 
slop one and not the other. 

However, members of the 
committee were startled to 
find the strong feelings 
expressed on the matter. For, 



M.L Khurana: wants tlia 
waakly lottery to bo kopt 


there was a campaign, active¬ 
ly backed by parliamentary 
affairs minister Madan Lai 
Khurana, that weekly lotter¬ 
ies should be kept open and 
the ordinance be passed by 
Parliament. 

Lotteries is lucrative busi- 


CHECK-LIST 


Cabinet reshuffle: will they find a place? 

■ Pnunod Malugan: Will be vindicated If he is 
offered mtnisfershlp without a portfolio {see DelhiDiaryi 
but is tipped to get information and broadcasting and 
parliamentary affairs. 

■ Jawwant Singh: Some—mostly from his own 
party—say that he too vrilt get a portfolio only after he’s 
made a minister. But external affairs seems most likely. 


Now that the Trinamul 


lovernment, Banerjee will have to be given a ministership, 
ut Banerjee as a Cabinet minister? 


■ Bhaironf 


iShnkliawafcTbeBJP 


iStoght 

Strongman from Rajasthan Is km to move to Delhi and the^ 
party is considering making him a minister to prevents 
scramble for the chief ministership later. The only problem 
is: can the BJP afford to kick Shetmawat up^alrs wKbtbe 
Assembly elections scheduled tor Oc^ibber? .. 


ness for many and Delhi's 
lottery king is one Iqba^ 
Chand Khurana who has 
friends in important pldce>s. 
The latter Khurana runs a 
weekly lottery and obvious-- 
ly single-digit lotteries are a 
drain on his business. Mean¬ 
while the BJP government is 
getting note after note from 
members, expressing one or 
the other view. 

The matter could go up to 
the Prime Minister. As of 
now, there’s a deadlock not 
on whether India should go 
nuclear, not on whether the. 
insurance sector should be 
opened up, not on whether 
there should be 
disinvestment... 

But on whether weekly lot¬ 
teries should be continued. 


Enter, 

Guruswamy 

Why is the finance 

ministry so much in 
demand for those who want 
to work for the BJP? 

The latest name doing the 
rounds in Delhi, for the post 
of ‘adviser’ in finance minis¬ 
try is Mohan Guruswamy’ s. 

Guruswamy, whose politi¬ 
cal origins lie in the undivid¬ 
ed Janata Pany of Chandra 
Shekhar, and who has the 
singular distinction of hav¬ 
ing had a role in drafting the 
manifesto of almost every 
political party in India — 
possibly barring the CPI(M) 
and the CPl-ML (Vinod Mis- 
hra)—is now tipped to beco¬ 
me adviser in the finance 
ministry of the BJP 
govcmmeni. 

Guruswamy, who's been 
at Osmania, Harviardand has 
intensively researched defen¬ 
ce and national security 
issues, was last hemd tntteiiy 
criticising flic C() 0 gfess(l)'s 
handling of Kashmir and ^ 
conduct of Gen K.y.K. Rao, 
then Oovemof of J&K* His 
induetion in thf of 

(fefence wP*tiUi beebv 
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Tor shipments uplo 10 k^, thr Jumho Junior offers same Jay pick-up, c ustoms c learanc'e and docir-to-door express delivery, 
fc^r just Rs.2140 to anywhere in the Middle East, Rs.2f)80 to the Asia-Paeifie, Ks. 8750 to Kurope I't 11.S.A., 

and Rs. 4820 to anywhere else in the world. 

or larger shipincuits uplo 25 kj;, the jiiiid>o Box givc‘s you the same great value and ronvenienee f(>r Rs. 3940 to anywhere in the 
Middle E ast, Rs. 5250 to the Asia-Paeifie, Rs. 6720 to Europe and IJ.S.A. and Rs.8920 to anywhc*re cdse in the world. 

("all DHL for your Jumho Junior or Jundio Box. TheyVe exports made easy. 



woRUJWKjeexpness*^ 


(LXPPTS-S wvtsKjN or Ainrw iqht i imh r D) 

overy seconii counts 


more information contact vour netvest DHL centre Or call Mumbai 8505050/8515151. Delhi 91-348000, Calcutta 2426936. Madras 8553045/47 Bangalore 5588855 
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Sl 'M»AY Whh'KI Y iy<»X KNI NO 27(»'>V/‘> RI CiL> NO 

WB/('< /2V> /N/MSit ) MN PPI') MH/MBI SOI 


Luxury always comes 
at a premium. 



But there are exceptions to the rule. 


llitfcl Maimc PLua 

Mmnh.ii's l.isini)iKil>lt small hoU‘1. ixprrlU niaiia^Lcl by 
f v|n I iriu < (1 lu>i( lit-rs, is lakin^; pei son.ilisrci srrvur Id 
\ mii\alli(l iu i^lils a world of lu\ur\ ai mihrlu'vahlf 

pi u tu» y\\c v»ui (hr h<-si ol hoih woilds 

( hi/ \ /ev\ (h /)Usi/jrss 

Simoy;picMiN alon_t;Maim( ()ti\r-Miimbai's nu'si sirim srafionl 
lloiil Maiinr Pla^.i is a pvArl ibal fairs (hr famrd (^it< rn's 
Nt ( klai r 

AO sinUs anil looms ollri an ocean of opiums 1 ac b one 
lailoiiil lo make vom rxprnrncc one \(Ui will always want lo 
u im n lo 


^V/s/^;^*ss (;// a plattci 

1 brrr's a stalr-of ihe art Husiiuss (rnirr lhai makes 
business a pleasure. The Plaza Room foi conferences aruf 
1 he Allamanda leiiace for pn\aie parlies 

Vncl ihree pommel rt^sianranls for you lo savour 
rbe Ba\vuw-our 24'boLU coflce shop I In timnial 
BI c>'%sc)ni-o u r sprcialilN ( house lesianiani \ncl 
ticdflrev's Mumbai's most lelased and inlimale pub 
Bi side s, you can sia\ fil al ihc well e(|m[)|)( d (o m 
So, lu vi lime you aie in Mumbai, siay al Holel Maiine 
Plaza Because lure, ihe besi thinjis in life don't come al 
a piemium 




MUMBAI 


lh( f.isliionahk siuall hoirl 

/ 1 V/I/,'/!'r?^ I (vj/./i / Hotel Marine Plaza, >1 \kiunr Pi ui, Miinilxu - 400 020 lei 2H3 1212 lax 282 8 sM i or Sarovar Park Plaza Hotels Kc‘str\aUoti 
Ml MP\1 bl 28 ; 2 ^ 3 1 u 283 0‘r^4 \1.\V PI 1 HI Ul (v)l 03-H / i / 0 Fax 042 082 > LlllNr-;Al lel 48^0644 / 7788 I .ix 48Wi644, 

l8IU(y'4 t \U I ll \ IcM.ix 210 4421 mNi.MuRI lelciax VY) iMl AHMFPARAP Fclriax (o6 MO; Pl'NF Tcl 622 622 62^623 Fax bU 
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1 BJP WANTS A MORE PLIANT BUREAUCRACY P 
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I N D I A ’S 



most 



people 


PLUS: THOSE WHO 
SHOULD HAVE 
BEEN BUT AREN’T 
















































I RUSTED For 

High SAFirY, Easy Liquidity And 
AT' mACTivE Returns. 



' rr-np* . - j - : ir •yrrr^ J ’V ■ ’ . r ‘ i r .' y n - / rr 


For the past 34 years people have placed their 
trust in Unit Scheme 64 And they have been well 
rewarded. They have experienced the benefits of 
safety, liquidity and attractive returns. They have 
seen their investments grow year after year 
And once again US 64 has announced a 
20% income distribution. Now is the best 


time to invest in US 64 under the Special July 
Offer of Rs. 14 00 per unit Contact your nearest 
UTI Branch Office. Chief Representative or Agent 
immediately for further details. 

Special July Offer Rs. 14-00. 
Only Till 31st July. 



UNIT TRUST OF INDIA 

For your better tomorrow 


All mv 0 KtmpHts in mutual fund*; and securities are subject to market risks and tho NAV of schemes may go up or down depending 
upon tho t«^ctors and forces affecting the SHcurilies market Past perfonnnnce is not a guarantee of future results US b4 is only 
the name of tho Scheme and does not in any nianner indicate either the quality of the Scheme, its future prospects or returns 
There is no guarantee that the Scheme's objectives will be achieved f^lease read the offer document before investing 
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LETTERS 





You first, Mam! 


T he J-bomb which threate¬ 
ned to blow away the 
government may have been 
defused. But the reprieve 
was won more by default 
than through any change of 
heart on Jayalalitha’s part 
(Two women, 12—18 July). 
It seems the prima donna oi' 
Chennai is now unwilling to 
pull the plug on the govern¬ 
ment without clinching a 
deal with the Congress. 

The destiny of the BJP 
government rests on Sonia 
Gandhi and Jayalalitha. But 
the birth of a new govern¬ 
ment flounders on the ques¬ 
tion of which of the two 
would call the other first. 

. Having called Sonia Gandhi 


names publicly only 
recently, Jayalalitha is loath 
to take the lead in establish¬ 
ing direct contact. In any 
case, her amour propre 
wouldn’t allow her to take 
the initiative. 

Anita Bhattacharya, Calcutta 
(West Bengal) 

■As for Sonia Gandhi, she 
isn’t convinced about the via¬ 
bility of a Congress-led 
government at this juncture. 
Though she despatched R.K. 
Dhawan to talk things over 
with the AIDMK supremo, 
Jayalalitha refused to grant 
him audience. Dhawan even 
sought a controversial Mum¬ 
bai industrialist’s help to get 
him the appointment, but to 
no avail. Thus the cold vibes 
between famous residents of 
Poes Gardens and lOJan- 
path have let the government 
off the hook, for the time 
being. 

R. V. Kapoor, New Delhi 


Crime capital 


n the special report. The 
Delhi nifihtmareX 21— 11 
June), the writer said; ’’Delhi 
also commits the highest 
number of crimes against 
women. Part of the reason, 
sociologists say, is the regres¬ 
sive and orthodox attitude of 


Jat men towards women." 

This seems more like inst¬ 
ant sociology than the pro¬ 
duct of any serious research, 
since the Jats are certainly 
not so dominant in Delhi as 
to commit crimes against 
women single-handedly in 
the capital. 

VInod Chowdhury, Delhi 


Utter lies 


T his refers to the item The 
lottery fiasco (Delhi 
Diary, 12—18 July). It earn¬ 
ed my photo with the inscrip¬ 
tion "M.L. Khurana: wants 
the weekly lottery to be kept 
open.” 

I was deeply pained when 
I read the story as it is full of 
utter lies, and presents a pic¬ 
ture totally opposite to what 
is tnie. 1 , therefore, find it 
imperative to bring the facts 
to the notice of the readers. 

The basic fact is that 1 
have always been totally 
against any kind of lotteries 
— be it single digit or multi¬ 
digit. A concrete proof of 
this fact is that when 1 was 
chief minister of Delhi four 
years ago, 1 saw to it that sale 
of lottery tickets was totally 
banned in Delhi. When I was 
told that such a ban could not 
be imposed under any exist¬ 
ing law, I persuaded the com¬ 



missioner of police, Delhkto 
prevent sale of lottery tickets 
with the help of section 144 
CrPC. I had taken this deci¬ 
sion although it caused a 
financial loss to the NCT 
government to the tune of Rs 
110 crore per annum. 
Unfortunately, invocation of 
section 144 CrPC for this pur¬ 
pose was struck down by the 
High Court, resulting in re- 
emergence of sale of lottery 
tickets in the capital in full 
swing after I ceased to be 
chief minister. Does this fact 
show that I was in favour of 
lotteries, or against them? 

The report in question 
seeks in a covert manner to 
link me, a Khurana, with one 
Iqbal Chand Khurana, a lotte¬ 
ry agent. The author of the ^ 
story perhaps found the iden ^ 
tity of surname ‘Khurana’, 
as evidence enough to hint at 
a relationship between us. 

But the fact is that I have 
never in my life seen the face 
of Khurana of lottery fame, 
what to talk of any relation¬ 
ship with him. 

I have repeatedly express¬ 
ed my intense hatred for lotte¬ 
ries of any kind as they are a 
curse on the society and a 
means to exploit the poor 
and ignorant people of this 
country. I have made this 
clear in a letter I recently 
addressed to the chairman 9 " 
the standing committee on ^ 
home affairs which was exa¬ 
mining the Lotteries Amend¬ 
ment Bill. 1 also made my 
opposition to lotteries clear 
on the floor of the Lok Sabha 
during the debate on the Lot¬ 
teries Bill. 

I have strong evidence to 
believe that the vilification 
campaign against me by 
painting untruth as truth is 
engineered by those who 
were put to heavy financial 
loss when I banned sale of lot¬ 
tery tickets during my term 
as chief minister of Delhi. I 
only pity these elements, for 
they do not realise that the 
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MadM Lai Khurma: 
loathing lottariaa 


people of Delhi at whose ser¬ 
vice my life is dedicated can 
never be misled by these 
untruths. 

MBdan Lai Khurana, Union 
minister of parliamentary 
affairs and tourism, New Delhi 
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Window watch 

T his is in response to the 
cover story on Windows 
98 (5 —11 July). We are dis¬ 
appointed at some factual 
errors that appear in the arti¬ 
cle and would like to clarify 
the following points. 

At one point you refer to 
the Active Desktop facility 
with IF 4.0 available on Win¬ 
dows 98. Here you .state that 
to use this facility one would 
need two phone lines any¬ 
way. This IS actually untrue. 
To avail of the Active Desk¬ 
top, one needs only one tele¬ 
phone line and that means 
IPiyonc with an Internet con¬ 
nection can benefit from it. 
The confusion might have 
arisen from Windows 98 sup¬ 
port for Multilink Point- 
to-Point (PPP) connections. 
This supports simultaneous 
data transfer across multiple 
connections, speeds up 
access to the Internet or intra¬ 
net and reduces the time 
spent remotely connected. 
For example, Windows 98 
with four 28.8 kilobits- 
per-second modems can con¬ 
nect to a server running Win¬ 
dows NT Server with multi¬ 
ple modems and maintain a 
substantial transfer rate of 
134,400 Kbps. Far from 
being a disadvantage, this 
#chnology now offers users 
combined bandwidth of two 


more physical communica¬ 
tions links, thus reducing 
costs for remote access and 
effectively improving irans- 
fer rates, a valuable feature 
add they did not have in the 
past. 

Second, you refute Maro- 
sofl’s claim that Windows 
98 reduces TCO or total cost 
ol owning IT systems In 
your argument your case is 
that following the outlay ol 
Windows 98, one needs to 
buy Office iuid then a client 
license and a Microsoft 
Exchange license. 1 lowever 
Microsoft, of the industry 
for that matter defines TCO 
not merely as the cost of 
acquiring IT, but also main' 
taining and adminisicimg it 
Based on this industry del ini- 
lion, even leading research 
organisation. The Gartner 
Group, slates that a well 
managed 32-bit Windows- 
based solution oft CI S cusk)- 
mers the lowest I CO a\ ai fa¬ 
ble today. 

In addition, you mention 
that if one were to opt foi 
Microsoft’s Zert) Admi¬ 
nistration Kit, the sonlrol 
being centred with the admi¬ 
nistrator would iiuike Net¬ 
work Computers or UNIX 
terminals a more reasonable 
solution. However, m their 
paper on TCO, The Ciartner 
Group slates tliat Network 
Computers arc not compara¬ 


ble to PCs. The Gartner 
Group views NC» more like¬ 
ly to be deprived as terminal 
repfacemenis, and even in 
this inslancc, Windows still 
offers the lowest TCO and 
most Hexible solution in a ter¬ 
minal replacement scenario. 

l.asl, hut not the least, a 
nialhemalical error in youi 
amdo implies that the cost 
of an additional 32 MB of 
RAM, w hich costs Rs 2.500 
will cost a company with 10 
PCs Rs 2.5 lakh where it 
should read Rs 25,(XX). 

Rajeev Chopra, director 
marketing, Microsoft India, 

New Delhi 

Si'NOAY replies: 

W e understand fully that 
usci s can subscribe to 
information on miilliple 
channels on the Active Desk¬ 
top of Windows 98 using a 
single phone line. The dan¬ 
ger is that as unsuspecting 
usci s subscribe to more chan¬ 
nels, Active Desktop keeps 
downloading tins informa¬ 
tion m the background. And 
the user's ow'n access to the 
Internet becomes slower. 

As a result, users will start 
needing more bandwidth 
and two or more phone lines 
Windows 98 can use two or 
more phone lines io give this 
additional bandwidth, provid¬ 
ed the Internet Service Provi¬ 
der supports a specific prolo- 


Contribulad by Uhahmi a Mylapom(TafiiH Nadu) 


SEPARATED AT BIRTH? 


WIZE R8 CONTRIBUTIONS 
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col. Since VSNL (like most 
other ISPs on the Internet 
iixJay) docs not support it, 
this feature of Windows 98 
IS currently useless in India. 

Total Cost of Ow nership 
IS the cost of acquisition, 
deployment and maintenan¬ 
ce The Gartner Group esti¬ 
mates 39^/?^ sax'ings lining 
Netw oi k Computers, as com¬ 
pared to savings using 
Microsoft’s mixed breed 
NctPC (Zcio Admin) con¬ 
cept. The comparison, 
however, should be made 
more with Linux than with a 
Network Computer. 

T(?0 for a desktop com¬ 
puter includes the hardware, 
operating system and appli¬ 
cation software cost. Not 
just the cost of hardware and 
Window's 98 alone. For a 
standard desktop requiring 
at least a word processor, 
spreadsheet and c-inail 
client, you necil to add at 
least the license cost of these 
packages mio ihc acquisition 
costs of the rc ’6 

Fora Linux installation, 
the acquisition cost of the 
operating system itself as 
well as all the additional pro¬ 
ducts can be Zero. LTeploy- 
ment and Upgradalion costs 
are vcr> low (ti single install 
or update on the central 
Laiiux server compared to 
upgrading software on every 
desktop computer). And 
how do you estimate the sup¬ 
port costs of Linux where an 
c-mail on the net automati¬ 
cally gets a dozen free solu¬ 
tions? Also consider that in 
India, TCO is largely pro¬ 
duct costs — support and 
maintenance co.sls arc signi¬ 
ficantly smaller compared to 
US estimates due to the low 
cost of skilled manpow'er. 

Errata: The cost of additio¬ 
nal 32 MB RAM for 10 PCs 
is Rs 25,000/- (estimated at 
Rs 2,5(X) per 32 MB) and not 
Rs 2.5 lakh The error in cal¬ 
culation is rcgrcUcd. Also, 
the figure in the box "The 
food was great but..." should 
have read Rs 2(XX) odd, 
instead of Rs 20,(XX) odd. 
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MILESTONES 


RIIUUIs by Suinrenie 
Court, on 16 July, that a 
woman's limited claim 
over her husband’s 
property "gets 
automatically" enlarged 
into an "absolute tight" 
the moment she is 
widowed. 


APKMNTtDtP.V. 

Natasimham, as the new 
chairraan-cum-managing- 
director of Industrial 
Bnance Corporation of 
India (IFCI), He took 
charge on 16 July. 


WON* by Indian tennis 
ace Leander Paes, on 12 
July, the ATP Hail of 



Fame championship 
singles title. He became 
the only Indian to win the 
title since Vijay Amritraj, 
who won in 1984. 


SIGHTg^ SOUND 



SUDHIR TAILANQ/TWC HINDUSTAN TIMES 


■ If I can smoke him (Arjun Singh) out, I am ready to fight him in the open But I cannot stand all 
this clandestine stuff. 

SUBRAMANIAN SWAMY, Junata Patty president, cillcfiinf^ that it was Arjufi Sin^h who hod 

leaked the Jam ConunisMon interim report to press 


■ The issue of reservations for other categories in the 33 per cent is only a pretext to .sabotage the 
Bill. 

BRINDA Karat, f^eneral secretary, AlNndUi Democratic Women’s Association, on the controversy 
over the women's reservation Bill 

■ In those days, journalists worked with a mission. Today, tlie profession has become a business. 
It has been totally commercialised. 

ATAL BEHARI Vajpayee, Prime Minister. recounttnji his days as a journalist 


RmOlWDcPrabha 
Shankar Mishra, Chief 
Justice of Calcutta High 
Court, on 14 July. Mishra 
was to retire in early 
August. 

ALLOWlOtby 

Supreme Court, on 16 
July.theenttyof 
Mahanagar Telephpne 
hGgam Ltd (MTNL) into 
cellular phone operahons 
in Bombay and Delhi: 



■ The judiciary, which had given a very 
good account of itself [during Emergency] 
when the right to life and liberty was put to 
peril by the government headed by Indira 
Gandhi, is today no more immune to the 
different kinds of influences acting on it. 

L.K. A D V A N I, Union home minister, pointing oul that Ihe 
judiciary was becoming insensitive to the problems faced by the 
common man 


■ There can always be a quota for the OBCs. I want a separate quota. 


DHHEhrChhaya 
We^ Bengal miniitter for 
$eif<mptoymentt in 

on (3 My; after, 
apitilbtig<Klinhe^ 
was6S> 


JYOTI BASU, West Bengal chief minister 

■ 1 don't know what nudity is all about, which is why I would never get into it. 


R E K H A, film actress 
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BEAUTY AND BRAINS: the Princess Of Delhi *98 


E ighteen pretty contestants, a panel of anonymous 
judges, a wet n’ wild venue and effective press 
coverage: what else does one need to conduct the 
semifinals of a beauty contest? The publicity Indian 
girls got by participating in international beauty page¬ 
ants has spawned a rash of desi beauty contests in the 
country’s capital. Joining the cat race was The Princess 
Of Delhi, promising a platform for future models. 

Most of the contestants were schoolgirls, mostly stu¬ 
dents of Class X, never mind what their bodies said. 
Could you. when you were in Class X decide which sub-. 
jects you wanted to opt for? These girls had no such pro¬ 
blems: some chose their make-up, their clothes (such as 
they were) and willingly catwalkcd the ramp. 

English was not their strong point. One of the contest¬ 
ants introduced herself. "Hi, my name is ABC (name 
encoded), / am Class X student. My hobbies are surfing 
on the net, listening music and meeting to new people ." 
It was economic exploitation of the infinitive to the 
highest degree. 

Then why bother to project the ‘personality’ of the 
girls, something that beauty-contest organisers are 
always at great pains to clarify. ("Our beauty contest is 
not about selling bodies. It is about a combination of 
beauty and brains," they tell you earnestly.) 

The fact is that it is an event—and press coverage is 
everything. It was clear that all the organisers wanted 
was media attention. Glossy photographs, which appea¬ 
red in leading national dailies the next day, showed that 


their contest had been a success, a resounding success. 

And why do you think reporters never carry any nega¬ 
tive coverage of such events? Actually, it’s quite sim¬ 
ple: all you need is a couple of cases of beer. Bloated on 
beer, no one noticed if the contestants were a little over 
or undersized. 

The reporters stared at the young girls as if their eyes 
would pop out of their heads. Some made lewd com¬ 
ments. Such as. *Aaja Men Jaan, meri bottle m^in 
utarja.* Oh, they were human — a bunch of overexcit¬ 
ed reporters, and many local h(K>ds. The rest of the audi¬ 
ence was your average middle-class family — probab¬ 
ly friends and well-wishers of the ‘models’ on display. 

As for the reporters, they did everything but 
reporting. They ordered drinks, finished them off and 
then, for the final kicks, smashed the glasses under their 
chair. A few daring ones went to the extent of unbutton¬ 
ing their shirts which suddenly seemed to have ti^ten- 
ed aroundlheir pot bellies. 

Not surprisingly, the aspiring models were disap¬ 
pointed ti'ith the crowd’s response. Catcalls and 
whistles were not quite what the young girls expected 
when they invited senior journalists to the event. At the 
end of the day there was a sense of having been let down. 

But those girls were so young that they’ll forget all 
this unpleasantness soon and no doubt take part eagerly 
in another beauty contest. History teaches us that it 
teaches us nothing. • 
ft.lt. yhmalnl/HmwDmIM 


Glossy photographs which appeared in leading national dailies the next day 
showed that the contest had been a success—a resounding success 







The man who never 
clos es his mouth 

Madan Lai Khurana has given his party a lot to worry about 


H is mouth IS almost always 
halt-open. Surely, he can’t 
be awestruck all the lime’ 
His critics have an explana¬ 
tion. They say he has no 
control over it^— hcncc it falls open An 
involuntary shake ol the leg and conti¬ 
nual fidgeting with the pen just confirms 
the feeling that the man has little control 
over his actions. 

And not without reason. 

Madtin Lai Khurana, Cabinet mini- 


stei ol paiiiamcntaiA atfaiis and tou¬ 
rism,has put his footin Ins mouth too(>lt- 
cn to prove his critics uroiig So much 
so that even Inends want to dissociate 
thernsclNcs with him. 

Take his performance m the last UK) 
days ot the BJU go\ernmcm And this, 
when Khurana has made it to the ('enire 
as a minister lor the first time 

His open invitation to Pakistan for a 
fourth war: Immediately after the Pok- 


hian blasts, Khurana did his ‘unzip 
mouth insert fool’ act yet again. The par¬ 
liamentary affairs minister told media 
persons that he was ready for a fourth 
war with Pakistan. All lha» the neigh¬ 
bour had to do was to name the time and 
place. Both Vajpayee and Advani pulled 
him up. The PMO issued a statement dis¬ 
tancing Itself from Khurana’s views. 

The women's reservation Bill: To save 
lace over the women's reservation Bill, 
the government came to an understand¬ 
ing w ith the Speaker that it would not be 
tabled till there was a consensus. But 
most MPs saw through this ploy. In the 
ensuing pandemonium, Khurana was 
called upon to give a definite date. The 
brie I given to him was that no specific 
date should be mentioned. 

Pushed to a comer, the minister simp¬ 
ly passed the buck on to the hapless Spea¬ 
ker He turned to the chair and .said that 
he was ready with the Bill. He was only 
waiting for the Speaker to mention the 
date. All poor BaJayogi could mutter 
was that he in turn was waiting for a 
consensus. 

P(M»r floor coordination: The BJP 

government has become a bit of a joke in 
Parliament, since in the past 100 days 
there have been more walkouts by its 
allies than by the Opposition. And Khu- 

It doesn’t help that 
Khurana laclu the 
finesse and subtlety his 
job requires. It also 
doesn’t help that every 
time he makes a 
blunder, he holds a 
press conference to 
highlight that fact 
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"You must get 
out of regional 
politics and 
come to the 
Centre. We 
need you 
there," said 
Vajpayee. And 
Khurana was 
more than 
pleased. But for 
how long is 
anybody’s guess 


rana has been no help as parliamentaiy 
affairs minister. 



Last time when the AI ADM K — one 
of the many BJP allies — walked out on 
the issue of dismissal of the DMK 
government in Tamil Nadu Vajpayee 
was called in to manage the angry crowd 
while Khurana did hs bit by looking 
concerned. 


Valpayea: how long will he accommodato Khurana? 

rliamentaiy communiiy in Delhi. More to the point, 
Khurana is also well-connected with the 

_one Opposition. His friends range from V.P. 

Iked out on Singh to Rajesh Pilot and from Chandra 
the DMK Shekhar to George Fernandes. (These 
Vajpayee tire all friends from his days at the Allaha- 
ngry crowd bad University.) 


T he former chief minister of Delhi was 
given the Cabinet portfolio as a sop 
after he was not reinstated as CM. After 
being charged m the havala scandal, a 
reluctant Khurana resigned. But once 
the charges were dropped, Khurana wan¬ 
ted his old job back. However. .Sahib 
Singh Verma refused to budge and the 
party high command turned a deaf ear to 
Khurana’s pleas. 

A disgruntled Khurana fell out with 
his former mentor Lai Krishna Advani 
because the latter refused to throw 
Verma out. It was Atal Behari Vajpayee 
who explained to Khurana, '"Aap Dilli ki 
rajneeti se bahar nikal kar kendra ki raj- \ 
neeti mein ayein (You must get out of 
regional politics and come to <he Cen¬ 
tre)." '"Aap ki zaroorat hai vahan (We 
need you there)," he added. 

That did the trick. And Khurana was 
more than pleased to carry his open 
mouth and wide grins from the Delhi 
Assembly to the Parliament. But for 
how long is anybody’s guess. 

There are rumours within the party 
that Khurana is to be removed as parlia¬ 
mentary affairs minister in the next 
reshuffle. However, the party cannot 
afford to antagonise or lose him, 
because of his base among the trading 



Advani: refnaad to give Khurana baek his 
oldiob 


After the clash between Verma and 
Khurana for the chief ministership, the 
party is worried about creating another 
Vaghela. Especially as the Delhi Assem¬ 
bly elections are round the comer. On 
the other hand, there is no doubt that 
Khurana is deeply entrenched in the poli¬ 
tics of Delhi and has a strong hold over 
the bania and Punjabi lobbies. 

Unhappy with all the bad publicity at 
the Centre, Khurana would be only too 
happy to reclaim his lost job. For that's 
where he feels comfortable. Even at the 
lime of his appointment, it was debated 
whether Sushina .Swaraj was more suita¬ 
ble for the job. However, the lady was 
noi keen — for the simple reason that 
she considered the ministry kk) light¬ 
weight for her immense clout. It was 
then decided to make Khurana the scape¬ 
goat. After all, the poor man had to be 
accommodated someimere. Both Adva- I 
ni and Vajpayee had promised him. j 

But like many of its promises, the BJP 
leadership is regretting this one as well. 
As parliamentary affairs minister, Khu¬ 
rana IS well and truly in the hot scat. It 
doesn’t help that he lacks the finesse and 
subtlety the job rexjuircs. It also docs not 
help that every time he makes a blunder 
(once a day), he then proceeds to hold a 
press conference to highlight that fact 
(once a day). 

Party leaders arc so fed up of his many 
goof-ups that there is a joke doing the 
rounds. Each lime Madan Lai Khurana 
issues a press release, the party wishes to 
add a line: The views of the author are 
not necessarily those of the party. • 

AmtfmJoM/NmwD&IM ' 
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THE SOUTH BIOCK' 


INDER MALHOTRA 


National interest 

Signing the CTBT — on suitable terms—will be to India's benefit 


Since coping with the 
international, largely 
American, reaction lo 
the overt nuclearisa¬ 
tion of India (and 
Pakistan) remains 
New Delhi’s foreign 
policy priority num¬ 
ber one, I have to return to this subject. 
And my purpose is to drive home, more 
clearly than before, that signing the 
CTBT, not unconditionally but on suita¬ 
ble terms, will be in this country’s 
interest. 

To say this is not to overlook that the 
treaty on test ban has acquired in this 
country an odium which surely makes it 
unacceptable. Many Indians feel, not 
wholly without reason, that to subsenbe 
lo the CTBT now would be some kind of 
a "bclrayar*. After all, did not Arundhati 
Ghose, then this country’s chief delega¬ 
te lo the Disannameni Conference at 
Geneva, declare "we will not sign this 
treaty now, nor later"? It is also true that 
the CTBT is no more linked with a time- 
bound programme for total elimination 
of nuclear weaptms today than it was 
when we had rejected it. But then circum¬ 
stances change, and in altered circumst¬ 
ances every c(^untry must do whatever is 
most effective lo safeguard its security, 
conventional and nuclear, and supreme 
interests. 

Fonnaiivc and universal principles 
apart, the most crucial reason for the 
Indian people’s virtually unanimous 
refusal lo countenance the CTBT was 
that it would have prevented this coun¬ 
try from lesling nuclear weapons and 
thus exercising its nuclear option. This 
purpose has now been adequately ser¬ 
ved. Ii would, of course, have been 
much better had P.V. Narasimha Rao 
not chickened out and conducted the 
tests he had initially ordered in Decem¬ 
ber 1995. At that lime, the CTBT was 
still under negotiation. 

The fact of paramount importance is 
that what ought to have been done in 
December 1995, indeed much earlier, 
was at last done in May this year. Any 
notion that the Indian nuclear option 
could have survived without tests is, of 


course, absurd. It should also be clear, 
even to meanest intelligence, that the lon¬ 
ger the tests would have been delayed, 
the more difficult it would have been to 
conduct them. 

India is now a nuclear weapons 
power, and this situation cannot change 
except as a result of total, global disarma¬ 
ment. More importantly, this countiy 
needs no more tests. Having conducted 
subcritical experiments, it can ensure 
the reliability and safety of its weapons 
through laboratory tests. In any case, 


New Delhi has announced a voluntary 
moratoriumon nuclear testing. A.B. Vaj¬ 
payee has repeatedly reaffirmed, his 
government’s willingness to give the 
moratorium "legally binding" basis. 

What is the difference between this 
and signing the CTBT? Provided, of 
course, that this is not done uncondition¬ 
ally as demanded by the US and others, 
notably China. American interlocutors 
are in no doubt on this score and the 
manifest flexibility in the US position, 


as demonstrated by the testimony to the 
Congressional sub-committee on Near 
East and South Asia by Karl Inderfurth, 
is welcome. 

There is no doubt that even while seek¬ 
ing from the Congress presidential dis¬ 
cretion to waive the hitherto mandatory 
sanction, Inderfurth, who is assistant 
secretary of state for South Asia, has 
repeated that all the demands by P-5, 
G-8 and the UN Security Council must 
be met by India and Pakistan. 

One of this country’s major objec¬ 


tions to the CTBT was that, in flagrant 
violation of international law, it was 
sought to be imposed on an unwilling 
India by making the treaty’s coming into 
force dependent on India’s adherence to 
it. By a delightful quirk of irony, this 
imposition has become a very useful 
leverage in India’s hand. If th is country 
refuses to subscribe to the CTBT, it beco¬ 
mes a dead letter. If India’s signatures 
are that crucial then they cannot be obtai¬ 
ned by disregarding Indian concerns. • 
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Sound and fury 


Narasimha Rao blasts the Congress leadership at a public meeting 

HP iBBBie Congress party is willing 
I under the burden and pressu- 
■ re of selfish leaders who have 


ffHc Congress party is wilting 
I under the burden and pressu- 
■ re of selfish leaders who have 
no direct contact with the people...(In¬ 
stead of) voters, it depends on brokers. 

"Save the party from these leaders 
who have become a stumbling block for 
Its liaison with the people. People are 
still .sympathetic to the Congress...But 
these leaders arc mischievous enough to 
desert the Congress and form their own 
party to remain in [xiwcr..." 

At his first public meeting in nearly 
two years. P.V. Narasimha Rao couldn’t 
have been more scathing in his indict¬ 
ment of the party that he led, with some 
distinction, for five years and more. The 
stage was set for a comeback of sorts at 
Nalgonda. And the former Prime Mini¬ 
ster did not disappoint the crowds. 

Heading Rao’s hate list were the 
"Liallarilu (brokers)" (read* Jitendra Pra- 
sada and K. Vijaya Bhaskara Reddy, 
trusted lieutenants who had ditched him 
when the going got tough). Next came 
"those who were ready to wreck the par¬ 
ty for their sclllsh gains" (read. Sitaram 
Kcsii, Cnilam Nabi A/ad etc.) 

But if Rao ripped sections of the Con¬ 
gress leadership apart trom a public plat¬ 
form at Nalgonda, he also pul the visit to 
his h(Miie state to some constructive use. 
As a PCC member from Himayatnagar 
icity segment), Rao participated in a 
PCC meeting at Gandhi Bhavan; was 
present at the unveiling of a bron/e .sta¬ 
tue of Chakkilam Srinivas Rao, a former 
MP of Nalgonda; and as a trustee of the 
Swamy Ramanandatiriha Institute, he 
attended a meeting at the institute. 

Narasimha Rao also took the opportu¬ 
nity to urge the state Congress leaders to 
"build your vote as you build your 
house". While Andhra Pradesh Con¬ 
gress Committee (APCC) president 
Y.S. Rajasekhar Reddy had blamed the 
party’s poor showing on ‘money mat¬ 
ters’, Rao begged to differ. "Money is 
not the only cause...In the past, the Pee- 
thapuram Raja «ind Bobbili Raja spent 
money like water but still they could not 
win the polls," he told the gathering at 
Nalgonda. 

Exhorting the state party leadership to 
reach out to all sections of society, the 



"The Congress phrly is witting under the pressure of 
selfish leaders who have no direct contact with the 
people. Instead of voters, the parly today dependg on 
broken," thundered P.V. Narasimha ttao, at a puMk: 
meeting in Nalgonda 


former Congress chief recalled how "the 
motherly chansma of Mrs. Indira Gan¬ 
dhi had won over the voters of Telenga- 
na districts". So, the need of the hour, 
insisted Rao, was a concerted attempt to 
reach out to the people. 

But for all his efforts to kick-.stan the 
state Congress’ campaign m Andhra 
Pradesh, Narasimha Ran is unlikely to 
make much headway in his home stale. 
Whatever support-ba.se he had built up 
during his tenure at the top, has been ero¬ 
ded in the last two years which have seen 
the fall of Narasimha Rao. His sons, too, 
have failed to make much political head¬ 
way in their home stale. 

Many in the Andhra Congress hold 


Rao responsible for spcnling their chan¬ 
ces during his earlier stints in the AICC, 
the Ihiion Cabinet, and then in the Prime 
Minister’s Office. Y.S. Rajasekhar 
Reddy, leader of the next generation of 
slate Congressmen, was one of the ‘vic¬ 
tims’ ol the Rao raj, as he was dubbed a 
"perennial dissident" and deliberately 
sidelined by the old guard, led by former 
Congress chief minister and ex- 
Rao-loyalist K. Vijaya Bhuskara Reddy. 

"Narasimha Rao has no role to play in 
Andhra politics any more. He should 
remain in Delhi and try and exert an 
influence at the national level," summed 
up a .state Congressman. • 

O.S. RadhmkHmhtui/Hydmrmlmd 
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GENERAL 

GEORGE? 

The defence minister may upset civil-military 
balance in these troubled nuclear times 


troops to arrest Laloo. Civil supremacy 
over the armed forces that would other¬ 
wise surely have been affected forever 
was retained. 

F ew would know that the situation 
then had been complicated by intelli¬ 
gence that a "section" of the army brass 
had "regularly" been meeting "key per¬ 
sons" in the sangh parivur. The senior 
civil servant who revealed this then said 
certain contacts had been "cleared" but 
the government was "monitoring" 
others that were not. He went out of the 
way to absolve the bulk of the officer 
coips stressing on the phrase "sections" 
again and made clear that there were no 
institutional designs. 


L ast year, when U.N. Biswas, 
the Central Bureau of Investi¬ 
gation's (CBI) east India 
chief, sought local army help 
to arrest Laloo Prasad Yadav 
in the fodder scam because Patna's 
bureaucracy and police wouldn’t, Union 
home minister Indrajit Gupta and Cabi¬ 
net secretary T.S.R. Subramaniam blaz¬ 
ed at him. 

Most people saw the home minister as 
protecting an architect of the coalition 
government he was in and Biswas drew 
large-scale sympathy because he had fac¬ 
ed considerable odds prosecuting Laloo. 
Subramaniam’$ adverse comments 
attracted less attention because they 
were made more privately but his argu¬ 
ments had been central to the Supreme 
Court’s censure of Biswas. 

Biswas, however, was seen to be 
wronged. Among his many supporters 
who argued he had no other way were 
those from the Bharatiya Janata Party 
(BJP) that has since going mass in the 
late 80s attracted an unusually large 
number of soldiers some of who still car¬ 
ry the discontent of unfulfilled ambi-- 
tions or denied decorations or positions! 
including, in one case, that of the army 
chiefs. As Mani Shankar Aiyar said, 
"You don’t have a General Sundarji or 
an Admiral Ramdas among them." 

Biswas also won seyeral admirers in 
the larger sangh parivar who had reach¬ 
ed the conclusion after Atal Behari Vaj¬ 
payee lost prime ministership after 13 
days in 19% that power would be elu¬ 
sive until the likes of Laloo and 
Mulayam Singh Yadav dominated caste 
and regional politics and that any how 
this counuy was ungovernable with a 
parliamentary system of government 
worsened by coalition that would never 
bestow absolute power. 



George Fernandes: playing with fire 


"A government even with an absolute He refused to elaborate nor identify 
majority cannot be a |)eifonning govern- the "sections" nor arms. A senior Rashtri- 
ment," said Devendra Swaroop, a for- ya Swayanisevak Sangh (RSS) activist 
mcr editor of Fanchjanya and close asso- at its north India headquarters in Keshav 
ciatc of Vajpayee and how a member of Kunj said that on discussions on Kash- 
the RSS’ think-tank, last fortnight, mir, where the RSS seeks annexation of 
"Even if Brahma were to be made Prime the portion with Pakistan, contacts had 
Minister and he tried to act honestly, he been established, but retorted, "Why 
would forfeit his security in the next not? We are not anti-national. If we 
election." speak to patriots in the anny, what’s 

What was missed is that however wrong?" 
optionless, therefore right, Biswas was But the top bureaucrat said the ‘con- 
perccived to be, then, as now, the l(x:al tacts" exceeded fears about Kashmir 
area army commander did not send his where the army was handing over towns' 
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in para-militaiies, Farooq AbdulJah was 
hainniing through his first year in office, 
and the commander of the army’s cruci¬ 
al XV corps, Lt. General Krishen Paul, 
was telling Sunday in an interview. "I 
am determined to use not minimum for¬ 
ce but minimum adequate force [against 
foreign mercenaries holed up in crowd¬ 
ed localities]. J am going to bring in 
fidmethrowers." 

The army hardly needed RSS counsel¬ 
ling. What purpose were those "mee¬ 
tings” serving then? The official trailed 
off. 

T his month, N.N. Vohra, fonner defen¬ 
ce secretary and, till early this year, 
principal .secretary to Inder Kumar Guj- 


Atal Behari Vajpayee at Pokhran: 
India's nuclear tests, some argue, 
forced Pakistan to speed Its own 
tests In Chagal 

ral, heard of those 1997 "contacts" in 
silence. He wouldn’t put words to his 
fears except to ask, "Serving officers?" 
"Yes sir.” 

"And some of those ‘contacts’ were 
authorised?" 

"Apparently." 

He shook his head in disbelief. More 
to the point, the officer who had alerted 
^ Sunday of the meetings had either not 


dockctied them or had his evidence and 
inference archived out of bounds 
because if they had been the least bit rou¬ 
tine they would have reached the PMO 
then in the control of T.R. Satish 
Chandran. an exemplary officer, and 
hence to Vohra, Chandran’s immediate 
successor. But since Vohra knew noth- 
ingofthesetransactions,thedocuments 
— if there were any — had had to have 
been filed midcourse somewhere, and 
been then forgotten. 

What was a "section” of the anny look¬ 
ing for? And what was the other side 
seeking? 

Y ou may never know. But the 
answers are all-important since a 


new militarism is evident in small and 
big actions since the five nucleai explo¬ 
sions at Pokhran. 

They brought, of course, jingoistic 
BJP suppi^rters onto streets and before 
television cameras challenging 
Pakistan. A sideshot of Vajpayee in tur¬ 
ban with fists bailed up remains. And 
then there are the "threats" that L.K. 
Advani and Madan Lai Khurana made 
to Pakistan that, some argue, forced Paki¬ 
stan to speed its own tests in Chagai. 

Before the Pokhran tests, quiet fears 
were expressed of Lima Bharti’s pursuit 



N.N. Vohra:'What George 
Fernandas Is doing Is wrong..." 


as youth minister of a .sort of compulso¬ 
ry draft scheme. Since the tests, this has 
been made voluntary. But its final objec¬ 
tives remain dark. 

Science, that her senior minister, 
Murli Manohar Joshi, looks after, has, 
since Pokhran -11, increasingly been 
attracted to military glamour on the 
exhortation of such technologists as 
Abdul Kalam (twice in two months he 
has boasted of okaying development of 
a missile plane reusable over a 1(X) 
limes) and such scientists as R. Chidam¬ 
baram National Security and nation¬ 
al development are two sides of the same 
coin.") They have exulted in wearing 
army unifonns and lanks for the Pok¬ 
hran tests without refiecting on the con¬ 
cealed mad violence of their enterprise. 

And, uniformed officers themselves 
have been especially pleased with Geor¬ 
ge Fernandes' decision to "punish" three 
defence ministry bureaucrats for 
"delaying" prcK'uring snowploughs for 
Siachen costing a million dollars a piece 
by posting them there. To add insult to 
injury, the defence ministry’s public 
relaiion’s office itself handed over the 
news to newspapers which frontpaged it 
the next day. The story is that Fernandes 
wanted this done. 

W hy? There is a case perhaps in feel- ■ 
ing that the bureaucracy was slow¬ 
ing things up. The snowploughs pur¬ 
chase has b^n stuck for neaiiy two 
years. And Siachen, anyone who has 
fought there will tell you, is a place 
designed in hell. 

The only troops that have found it 
homely are the Tibetan boys of Vikas . 
special commando formations based at , 
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Chakrata thal have played and walked 
barefoot on the glaciers at minus tempe¬ 
ratures. For the rest, it has tested physi¬ 
cal prowess and domination of fear of 
Indian soldiers like no other balllefield 
save the Vanni jungles of Sri Lanka, 
perhaps. 

You know officers with Ashok Chak¬ 
ra posting themselves out within weeks 
of their batallions being moved to the 
glaciers. Several others haven’t minded 
invalidating themselves out but not 
before spending the mandatory mini¬ 
mum number of days required to win die 


light blue glacier nbbon of peaks. But 
holding on for nearly 15 years against 
Pakistanis has also revealed the enorm¬ 
ous fortitude of Indian infantrymen. 

So there is perhaps reason for Iceman- 
des to rage at the pussyfooting. But 
weren’t large sums of foreign exchange 
involved? "After all, a million dollars is 
a million dollars," said Vohra. Added a 
recently-retired diplomat an<i China 
expert, who considers Fernandes’ state¬ 
ment that China threatens India "unne¬ 
cessary and needlessly provocative"; 
"Foreign exchange dcKsn’l grow on 
trees. If it is a bureaucrat’s job to determi¬ 
ne it is well-spent, he has to do it, mini¬ 
ster or no minister." 

Still more, to "punish" them in full 
glare of publicity. Necessary? May he 
have overplayed his hands like the 
unfortunate Biswas of CBI? Is he push¬ 
ing bureaucrats to sue for peace with the 
military in a manner that will only redu¬ 
ce them? Mayn’t that not then upset civil- 
military balance in the defence ministry , 
and, by and by, outside? 

Will the bureaucracy then IcKik the 


other way of its own militarisation, too? 
And...well...will that "section" of offi¬ 
cers that merited close attention from 
civilian intelligence last year breathe 
easy and feel emboldened in this added 
post-Pokhran atmosphere of military 
licentiousness? 

T here are no easy answers. The army 
IS perhaps not the anny it used to be, 
especially the part of it thal has fought 
the dirty war in Kashmir since 1990. Ll. 
General Paul seethes, with reason, about 
losing 2,(XX) men when the loll in the 


1965 war was 3,(XK) soldiers. But what 
ol the psychological impact on troops of 
the army’s use of "friendlies" (the Kash¬ 
miris called these ex-militants "rene¬ 
gades’ ), many of who were criminals, 
extortionists and hold-up artists, and 
either ran fiefdoms or nightly passed out 
in anny camps? Not the best examples 
of soldiery, surely? 

The anny tisked Intelligence Bureau 
to take them over which refused and 
newer ol ficers abhorred them luid even 
denied old connections and more than 
one renegade felt cheated about this. 
Some of them returned to militancy. 

Wouldn’t junior and middle-level 
and scnii^i tifficers who dealt with them 
carry that past with them and even occa¬ 
sionally sigh of those limes when the 
Indian state had given them carte 
hlanche'l How powerless must they feel, 
sometimes, being, say, in Patna, and una¬ 
ble, by law, to aid Biswas against a politi¬ 
cian with a comipt image? How difficult 
was it, for example, to get Punjab Police 
to only police Punjab and allow politics 
to return to it? 


If Letloo Yadav was still saved the 
ignominy of a bumpy ride on the back¬ 
seat of a camouflage Nissan one-tonner. 
you could put it to army discipline, and 
its acceptance of civil supremacy. The 
”1997 contacts" change perceptions. 
And Vohra fears that Fernandes’ con¬ 
duct may have put even more question 
marks on these. 

ffUlfh at Fernandes is doing is 
Ww wrong, and he is doing it visib¬ 
ly which is worse," said Vohra, who has 
had one of the longest tenures as defence 
secretary. "The military system is based 
heavily on tradition...some are 3(K)-year- 
s-old traditions...go back to before the 
East India Company. Tradition is mixed 
with discipline. If you do anything with 
the bureaucracy, on the ratios, they have 
an unsettling effect on the whole set-up." 

"Civilian control over the military is 
all the more important after the nuclear 
tests," he went on. "Already, there is 
much talk of a strategic nuclear force. 
Fernandes gave an interview to Jane’s 
disclosing he is talking to a lot of gene¬ 
rals and so on." Shrugs. "My understand¬ 
ing of such commands is that they arc 
kept separate from the conventional 
military." * 

He went on to paint a desperate scena¬ 
rio of a major somewhere in Kashmir 
after four days of heavy firing and many 
dead men unable to control himself and 
lobbing an artillery shell with a nuclear 
warhead into Pakistan... "In the heat of 
battle," he said, "you are known to take 
such action." 

Gcrorge Fernandes, perhaps, under¬ 
stands these things as well as anyone 
else. "If he were like Mulayam Singh 
Yadav," says Vohra, "I would under¬ 
stand. But Fernandes is a formally educa¬ 
ted man. What he is indulging in is petty 
jingoism." 

He is, in some ways, not unlike one of 
Vohra’s own fonner junior ministers, 
Arun Singh, who took keen interest in 
defence research, loved wargames and 
strategy sessions, had a matching impati¬ 
ence for the bureaucracy, and made 
much common cause with the generals. 

Together, he and General K. Sundarji 
produced Operation Brasstacks in the 
deserts of Rajasthan that not only ruined 
India’s armour for a long time but 
almost brought us to war with Pakistan. 
Somehow sorhetime in his mind he had 
traded in his khadi for khaki. 

These are too troubled times to allow 
history’s repetition as tragedy. • 

N.V, Subnmumlmn/NmwDmlhl 



Gen. Sundarii (Left) and Aran Singh: Operation Brasstacks almost brought 
India to war with Pakistan 
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Revenue secretary N.K. Singh and finance secretary Montek Singh Ahluwaiia: will they he replaced? 


EXIT POLICY 


W hen Atal Behan Vaj¬ 
payee was voted out 
alter 13 days in 
go\crnmcnl in 19%, 
there were those in the 
Swadeshi Jagran Manch (SJM) who 
were as pleased as the Opposition. "If it 
would have lasted longer, wc would 
have broken that government our¬ 
selves," said one of them, a well- 
meaning professor and ideas man enrag¬ 
ed by the Centre’ s approval of the Enron 
power project. Their hero was the brcxid- 
ing old warhousc of the sangh parivar, 
Dattopant Thengde, who single- 
handedly fashioned, without ideology, 
the largest trade union in the country, the 
Bharatiya Majdoor Sangh or BMS. 

When the question of who would be 
finance minister of a second BJP govern¬ 
ment came, it was no surprise then to see 
Jaswant Singh being passed over. In that 
13-day government, he was seen being 
"reform-minded" like his predecessor, 


The swadeshi lobby 
targets key finance 
ministry bureaucrats 


Manmohan Singh, and Yashwant Smha, 
who had inveigled himself in the interim 
mio the Manch, was the clear new 
frontrunner. Finally, he got the job. 

The Manch’s swadeshi economics is 
less economics as you know jt. It is over* 
worked autarky incorpt^ratmg the Left 
and Right’s fears of globalisation, 
GATT. WTO, etc. And it chenshes Indi¬ 
an industry despite industry’s singular 
incapacity to benefit from reforms. (Wit¬ 
ness: strengthening of Bombay Club: 
and industry's dogged unacceptance of 
an impoverished national government's 
reduced spending ability). 

Anyone else would despair. But 
swadeshis are convinced of the eventual 
success of their economics, you would 


think, partly bccaii.se its principal 
architect, Thengde, made such a terrific 
success ol the BMS working, il you split 
it to its biueboncs, mainly on intuition. 

N evermind, though, that Sinha’s first 
swadeshi Budget has lx;cn dis¬ 
astrous His Budget proposals resulting 
in a Rs 4 hike in |x^trol prices and a Re 1 
hike in urea have been taken back amidst 
bureaucratic recrimination and opposi¬ 
tion from Its Akali Dal ally. 

An H per cent hike in customs duty 
that the world condemned as "protection¬ 
ist" but that vSinha claimed offset sales 
and other local taxes that foreign compa¬ 
nies didn’t have to pay was halved. Indi 
an industry belatedly realised this would 
push costs of unfinished imports and 
exports finished from them and encoura¬ 
ge finished goods imports generally. 

And, finally, the eight per cent excise 
duty on branded eatables like con feet ion- 
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ary. ghee, spices, and so on. was 
withdrawn. 

Whatever it is. Sinha set out to do, he 
committed the country to an increased 
public expenditure of a staggering Rs 
2,67.927 crorc on a shrinking revenue 
base curtailed by a further Rs 1,600 
crore from dropping of those madcap 
customs and other levies. 

The belting is that fiscal deficit will 
top 7 per cent of the GDP. Inflation tou¬ 
ched a 71 - week high of 7.59 per cent this 
week. 

W ho is to blame? "Why to blame?" 
countered a Manch economist 


grandmother’s brother); and of sharing a 
hometown (misleading: Jaswani Singh 
and N.K.Singh’s wife come from 
Jodhpur). 

The grave charge is professional. 
"We know that whai happened with the 
petrol price hike was a deliberate mista¬ 
ke (sic)," said a Manch activist. "I can 
say it is not just a mistake. It is this 
team’s fifth Budget. No one since Inde¬ 
pendence has such experience. The Fin¬ 
ance Bill is made by N.K. Singh. It is sup¬ 
posed to reflect and be in tune with the 
finance minister’s Budget speech. If the 
Budget speech says that petrol prices 
have increased by Re 1, then it should be 


Finance mlnlstar Yashwant Slnba meeting the IndustrlallcU at his office 



with the BJP. "The Budget is based on 
government guidelines." 

But, yes. he said, Montek Singh Ahlu- 
waliu, N.K. Singh and Shankar Acharya 
had to go. "They arc symbols of the pre¬ 
vious regimes. We had reservations 
about Manmohan Singh and Chidamba¬ 
ram’s reform and globalisation program¬ 
mes and the cadre expected that these 
bureaucrats would be changed. We 
should have in the beginning itself. Kee¬ 
ping them with hints that they may be 
changed is not proper." 

Last fortnight there were reports they 
may be replaced after the passage of the 
Finance Bill. This means anytime from 
now. And the Manch is particularly 
wrathful of Singh, the revenue secretary. 

There are personal accusations: of 
being close to Jaswant Singh ("Hardly," 
say secretary Singh’s friends); being 
related (distantly: Jaswant Singh’s wife 
is the daughter of N.K. Singh’s wife’s 


The Manch’s 
swadeshI 
economics is 
iess economics, 
it is overworked 
autarky 
incorporating 
the Left and 
Right’s fears of 
globalisation, 
GATT, WTO, etc. 


reflected in the Finance Bill. Why 
wasn’t it?" 

T he charge is not simple to answer but 
it doesn’t make Singh any more bla¬ 
meworthy. Singh himself wouldn’t com¬ 
ment. Officials say essentially it was a 
communication gap between the reve¬ 
nue department and the petroleum 
ministry. 

Revenue can "only" calibrate the exci¬ 
se rate, that is, raise or lower it. It "can¬ 
not force an increase" in administered 
prices like that of petrol. For that, only 
the petroleum ministry can. Based on a 
study of its own oil-pool account, it can 
decide eiher to absorb the cost push or 
pass it down to consumers. "Where is 
the finance ministry involved in this?" 
asked an official. 

Besides, Singh apparently didn’t sec 
revenue’s letter about the excise hike to 
petroleum, having been sent by a subor¬ 
dinate, nor petroleum's reply. "And did 
the petroleum ministry seek approval of 1 
the Prime Minister or ([Cabinet before pas¬ 
sing the hike to consumers?" asked an 
official. 

T he petrol-hike controversy seems 
more and more manufactured. 
"When the Budget falls flat on its face," 
said Mam Shankar Aiyar, "there is no 
attempt at looking inwards to see what 
were the mistakes by the political leader¬ 
ship. The attempt is entirely concentrat¬ 
ed on searching for scapegoats in the 
bureaucracy." 

Finance ministry officials tell you the 
trouble they had resisting the Manch’s 
pressure to raise tanffs to GATT-bound 
rates that would have been "suicidal". 
They confess to being "clever" exploit¬ 
ing a loophole in WTO laws to raise 
customs duties by 8 per cent. "We were, 
whatever we maybe say, providing pro¬ 
tection to domestic industry," said a 
bureaucrat. "And it was not a bureaucra¬ 
tic decision. It was a clear political deci¬ 
sion cloaked in the fiction of WTO 
protection." 

The Manch would wish little resistan¬ 
ce to its views in the finance ministry 
hereafter. Bureaucrats who may replace 
a fine finance secretary like Ahluwalia, 
Singh, or Acharya, the economic advi¬ 
sor, will be less disposed to speak or app¬ 
ly their mind to budgetary matters than 
before. The long meetings at the TRU 
room where various new taxation 
models are discussed may lose their 
appeal. The Manch’s gain may be the 
country’s loss. • 
iV. V. Stibnmmnkm/NmwOadil 
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POWERPC 

_ RAJIV SHUKLA __ 

Expansion slots 

The Prime Ministerfaces a tough task accommodating all aspirants 


Prime Minister 
AtaJ Beh^ Vaj¬ 
payee is planning 
to expand his coun¬ 
cil of ministers 
immediately at the 
end of the Budget 
session in August. 
In fact, Vajpayee 
was under pressure 
from his party to expand the Cabinet 
earlier, but he deliberately avoided it fea¬ 
ring problems to the government during 
the session. 

Vajpayee is still in favour of buying 
time as an expansion might cause dissid- 
ence in the parliamentary party. But 
because of pressures from allies and 
ambitious leaders of his own party he 
has almost made up his mind to go ahead 
with the expansion. He“still wants to 
leave a dozen slots for the Telugu 
Desam Party and those who may join 
from other parties in future. 

At least 100 BJP MPs are lobbying 
hard to become ministers. The party 
leadership is facing such a situation for 
the first time and discipline is eroding 
drastically. 

Fifteen ministers are likely to be 
inducted of whom five will be from the 
BJP. Those who are likely to be accom¬ 
modated include Jaswant Singh, Pra- 
mod Mahajan, Shanta Kumar, Ram Das 
Aggarwal, Ajit Panja, O. Rajagopal, S. 
Mallikaijunaiah, Digvijay Singh, T.N. 

I Chaturvedi, etc. 

Three new faces will be seen from the 
AIADMK as two of its ministers, S.R. 
Muthiah and R.K. Kumar, had quit. As 
per the new formula, every ally is being 
given one more berth. Two persons 
from the AIADMK will come as replace¬ 
ments, while one more will be inducted 
as a minister of state. 

Digvijay Singh, a former deputy mini¬ 
ster in the Chandra Shekhar govern¬ 
ment, will be a minister of state from the 
Samata Party. While Mamata Baneijee 
is not interested in ministership even as 

I the BJP leadership is persuading her to 
accept a Cabinet berth, .she might pro- 
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pose Ajit Panja’s name. Efforts are also 
on to cultivate Om Prakash Chau tala of 
Haryana Lok Dal to join the government. 

Chautala has got four MPs and wants 
all of them to be ministers while the BJP 
is willing to give two berths. Chautala is 
also try ing to make his nominee the depu¬ 
ty speaker of the Lok Sabha. One more 


nominee from the Biju Janata Dal and 
the Akali Dal respectively will also be 
taken in as minister of state. Ramakrish- 
na Hegde of the Lok Shakti is keen to get 
one of his three MPs inducted as a mini¬ 
ster of state, though the BJP leadership 
has not given any thought to this propo¬ 
sal so far. 

All efforts to woo Andhra Pradesh 
chief minister Chandrababu Naidu to 
join the government have failed. Vaj¬ 
payee and parliamentary affairs minister 
Madan Lai Khurana were trying to rope 
him in through Speaker G.M.C. Balayo- 
gi, but Naidu has refused to join the 
government till the Assembly elections. 

Jaswant Singh is likely to be given 


external affairs and he also wants to 
retain the deputy chairmanship of the 
Planning Commission. L.K. Advani 
may not be in favour of giving dual char¬ 
ge to anyone and the Planning Commis¬ 
sion slot may be given to fonner 
Madhya Pradesh chief minister Sun- 
derlal Patwa. Pramod Mahajan will get 


either telecommunications or informa¬ 
tion and broadcasting. Shanta Kumar is 
likely to become a minister of state with 
independent charge. 

Even as the Prime Minister belongs to 
Uttar Pradesh, his party is in favour of 
giving more representation to that state. 
The names of T.N. Chaturvedi. Sanjay 
Singh, B.P. Singhal, Narendra Mohan 
and Sangh Priya Gautam arc under 
active consideration. Two of them will 
be .selected. The Kalyan Singh camp has 
suggested that slate party chief Raj Nath 
Singh be made a central minister and 
Kalraj Mishra be nominated state unit 
president again. The leadership, 
however, has not committed an)'thing. • 




faYOor of buying 
time in order to 
check dissidonco 
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party. But owing to 
pressures from 
allies and his own 
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almost made up his 
mind on the 
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DEFENCE 


MAJ. GEN. ASHOK K, MEHTA 


Proxy war in J&K will 
not escalate into a 
nuclear exchange 

A case is being made out by 
Pakistan and the US that 
the consequences of a 
nuclearised India and Paki¬ 
stan have made the J&K 
issue much more dangerous than before 
and therefore, require urgent internation¬ 
al attention. It seems Pakistan has now 
linked all its security-related problems 
— CTBT, non-aggression pact, non-use 
of nuclear weapons — to a ‘fair and just 
settlement of the Kashmir issue’. 

Ever since a nuclear capable Pakistan 
resumed its third proxy war in J&K in 
1989, the CIA, through leaks to the 
Western press, has created scare scena¬ 
rios of a nuclear exchange between the 
two countries. While army chief Gen. 
Mirza Aslam Beg confinned in 19S7 his 
country’s nuclear capability. President 
Ghulam Ishaq Khan declared in 1990 
that this capability would, if necessary, 
be applied in the early stages of a war 
with India. This gave further credence to 
Western reports. 

The implicit Pakistani message was 
that its proxy war in J&K was covered 
with the nuclear shield and therefore, 
India could not open a fresh front. Yet, 
most Pakistanis still insist they were sur¬ 
prised by the indigenous upristng in 
1989 in J&K. All they did, they say, was 
to take advantage of it and convert it to a 
pro-Pakistani rebellion. What was also 
implied was that they were attempting to 
do a Bangladesh in J&K. 

The Objective of the West is to get 
India and Pakistan to start talks on J&K, 
preferably with third party mediation 
which will be to Pakistan’s advantage. 
President Clinton’s call to China to 
monitor the two-way dialogue puts 
India against the ropes. It is another mat¬ 
ter India will never accept third party 
mediation. 

The third covert war is being fought 
for the last nine years though hostilities 
in Siachen erupted earlier, in 1985 when 
both sides tried to occupy the watershed 
on the Saltoro glacier. In one of the most 
memorable skirmishes after the 1971 
war, Pakistani lost in 1986 its strategic 
toehold on Siachen — the Gaid post, 
now renamed Bana. 

The 780 km Line of Control (LoC) is 
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the hottest border in the world. Since 23 
October, 1947, when Pakistani raiders 
invaded J&K, not a day has gone by with¬ 
out staccato bursts of gunfire along the 
LoC. The Pakistan aim has l-ieen to keep 
tile LoC active and through it, the J&K 
issue alive. The shooting graph design¬ 
ed by Pakistan has acquired a pattern 
with multiple objectives. 

Its strategic core is to keep raising the 
cost of holding J&K for India. Pakistan 
believes it has locked in 500,(XX) 
soldiers whereas the actual figure is 
much smaller. Luring the Indian Army 
into die Siachen trap was an adjunct to 
this strategy. The proxy war was a 
masterstroke of its politico-military bat¬ 
tle to force India to accept J&K as a dis¬ 
puted region. 

S ince the 1971 war and uptill 1989, 
barring the opening of the Siachen 
front, there was no war on the subconti¬ 
nent. India’s conventional military su|ie- 
riority and the hangover of its humiliat¬ 
ing defeat in East Pakistan had deterred 
Pakistan from triggering off another 


war II was only alter it became a covert 
nuclear capable state in 1987 that it laun¬ 
ched the pro\> vvar in J&K. Two years 
later, India responded in kind by acquir¬ 
ing the covert nuclear equaliser. 

There foie, the proxy war in J&K has 
been going on under the shadow of an 
existential mutual nuclear deterrent 
'fheie has been no escalation in the level 
of violence beyond the conventional 
reaction threshold, even this limited to 
J&K. The daily .skimiishing in Siachen 
or frequent shelling of civilian Uirgets 
astride the LoC will ciirry on as usual. 
Bui the LoC has remained stable and 
detened India from cross-border 
operations. 

Up until 1965, and even upto 1971, 
both Sides would carry out small-scale 
operations across ‘The Line’ which 
included raiding, infiltration and captur¬ 
ing of posts.These operations we re design¬ 
ed to gain psychological and military 
ascendency through domination over 
the other’s territory by observation and 
fire. Pakistan has invaribaly used Draz 
and Kargil heights to intert'ere with vchi- 
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Most Pakistanis were 
surprised by the 
indigenous uprising in 
1989 in J&K.Aii they did, 
they say, was to take 
advantage of it and convert 
it to a pro-Pakistani 
rebeiiion. What was aiso 
impiied was that they were 
attempting to do a 
BangiadeshinJ&K 


cular movement on the Snnagar-Leh 
road. Twice, these posts in Kargil were 
captured in 1965 but returned to Paki- 
^ Stan after each of the two rounds in the 
1965 war. In ] 971, they were again retak¬ 
en and this time, retained. Simiiarly, a 


number of posts in other sectors notably 
Hajipir Pass, were also relumed to 
Piikistaii. 

T he LoC is the most vexed imaginar>' 
line on the ground anywhere separat¬ 
ing two armies which have tacitly come 
to accept it. The two-month old overt 
nuclear capability ol India and Pakistan 
should formalise and ratify the undecku - 
ed mutual deterrent m place since 1987 
in the case of Pakistan and 1989 for 
India I^ogically, once stabilisation mea¬ 
sures are implemented by both sides, 
with a strategic equilibrium in place, the 
LoC' should become less volatile - —espe¬ 
cially after the core issue of J&K is 
addressed. 


With a Joint Working Group (JWG) 
on peace and security and J&K in the 
offing, confidence-building measures 



_ I _’ V --- 

Indian soldiers keeping a watch on 
the Pakistani rangers near the 
border 


will get a further fillip. Fortunately, the 
ungainly and needless signals sent 
across the LoC by Indian leaders about 
repossessing PoK were premature, 
reflecting their ignorance about nuclear 
deterrence and its non-linkage with pro¬ 
xy war. A proactive anti-militancy poli¬ 


cy advocating hot pursuit and attack at 
source arc counter-productive, guarante¬ 
ed to escalate the conflict and destabilise 
deterrence. Pakistan has got India in a 
nuclear straitjackel. 

At the operational level, therefore, 
India can use only conventional means 
to make the proxy war more costly for 
Pakistan without violating the LoC. 
Diplomatically, it should highlight 
Pakistan’s participation in the proxy 
war. By agreeing to give up the military 
route to confrontation for the path of con¬ 
ciliation and dialogue, both sides will 
show the world they can act with 
restraint and responsibility — and not 
otherwise, as feared — as nuclear wea¬ 
pons states. A mutual nuclear ‘No First 
Use' will be a positive certification of 
this. For Pakistan to get the process of 
dialogue started is more important than 
its immediate resolution. Bringing J&K 
back on the front burner will be a moral 
victory for Pakistan. 

The major stumbling block to conflict 
resolution is the all-party BJP- 
sponsored parliamentary resolution of 
1994 for retaking PoK. The reported 
addition of the words "through dialo¬ 
gue" if true, is a major positive develop¬ 
ment. Since the miiitaries on both sides 
recognise that J&K cannot be captured 
and held by force indefinitely, some 
practical measures need to be taken to 
cool down the LoC. For starters, India 
should take the lead by revoking the par- 
liamentaiy resolution on retaking PoK 
by mililaiy force. 

Pakistan can reciprocate by agreeing 
to freeze the LoC, agreeing to a ceasefi¬ 
re. Both sides can adopt the modalities 
followed between India and China for 
resolving their border dispute. Once 
talks on J&K proceed in step with stabili¬ 
sation measures, and agreement on non¬ 
use of J&K to wage war against each 
other can be adopted. This can be follow¬ 
ed by conventional force reductions and 
other confidence-building measures 
which will make the LoC into a Line of 
Hope and Peace. 

In Pakistan the theme is ‘land for 
peace’. In India it is simply peace. 
Nuclear deterrence prevented war in 
Europe for 50 years and ended the Cold 
War. There is no reason why minimum 
nuclear deterrence cannot end the slate 
of belligerence between India and 
Pakistan. •___ 

(The author was a general officer commanding of the 
Indian Peace-Koeping Force in southern Sn Lanka He Is 
also a founder member of the Defence Pfenning Staff of 
the Chiefs of Staff Committee) 
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CAUSE FOR CO 


With a former RSS 
man in Raj Bhavan, 
Madhya Pradesh chief 
minister Digvijay 
Singh is a worried man 


li 


C ontroversies arc dogging 
Bhai Mahavir ever since he 
t(X)k over as Governor of 
Madhya Pradesh on 22 
April. First, the Congress 
threatened to gherao him, accusing 
him of turning the Raj Bhavan into a cen¬ 
tre of RSS activity. And this has made 
Bhai Mahavir,' a Saiigh activist since 
1938 and son of renonwed freedom- 
fighter Bhai Parrnanand, annoyed. 

Since then, the Governor and the 
chief minister have been at daggers 
drawn. A few days back, the Governor 
returned an ordinance on the granting of 
pat tax to slum-dwellers. He questioned 
the very need of the ordinance. He even¬ 
tually signed it, but only after a hue and 
cry was raised. 

Recently, Bhai Mahavir intervened 
directly in a case of alleged rape. He sum¬ 
moned the director-general of poli¬ 
ce, a.sking him what actions have been 
initiated. 

Digvijay was disturbed. "It is unbeco¬ 
ming of his status. He should write to the 
chief secretary," retorted the CM. Sour¬ 
ces close to Digvijay Singh say that he 
would now write a letter to Union home 
minister L.K. Advani, registering his 
"protest and complaint" about the Gover¬ 
nor's behaviour. 

On his part, Bhai Mahavir has warned 
that the stale government should not 
take the Governor for granted. "People 
who are running the administration have 
become accustomed to taking liberty 
and they think that the Governor can be 
taken for granted," he said. And with the 
Governor making its intentions dear, 
the CM has a lot to worry, more so 
because Assembly elections are due in 
November this yeai’. 

E ver since Bhai Mahavir moved into 
the Bhopal Raj Bhavan, the media 






have been "questioning and cornering" 
him about corruption cases involving 
some ministers in the Digvijay Singh 
Cabinet. These leaders were facing Lok 
Ayukla enquiry. "Corruption will not be 
tolerated," Bhai Mahavir declared. 

The Governor said he was not aware 
ol the cases but if anything came "to me, 
I would not hesitate in giving permis¬ 
sion for prosecution." Later, he kept on 
mounting pressure on Digvijay. But the 
CM did not act. Digvijay dropped the 

Bhai Mahavir has warned that 
the MP state government 
shouid not take him for 
granted. Chief minister 
Digvijay Singh hasa iotto 
wony about, more so because 
Assembly eiections are due in 
November thisji^r 


Digvijay Singh 

tainted ministers only alter Congress 
president Sonia Gandhi gave him the go- 
ahead for a Cabinet reshuffle. 

Meanwhile, Madhya Pradesh Con¬ 
gress Committee (MPCC) spokesman 
Manak Agarwal said he would organise 
gherao of the Governor as he was indulg¬ 
ing in petty politics from Raj Bhavan. "I 
have a li.st of Sangh and BJP workers 
visiting the Governor and holding meet¬ 
ings in Raj Bhavan," Agarwal told 
Sunday. 

No doubt, this made Digvijay happy. 
Not only has he not issued a denial, the 
CM also refused to comment on the mat¬ 
ter, indicating that he may have tacit sup¬ 
port for what Agarwal had said. Though 
Governors are not known to organise 
press conferences, Bhai Mahavir did 
exactly so to clarify his position. 

Bhai Mahavir expressed his reserva¬ 
tions when it was pointed out that the 
patia cards given to slum-dwellers carri- 
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a rubber stamp" f 


G&yemorBhai Miihavirinfikes his intentions ctehr 



ed Digvijay Singh’s photograph. "There 
should be a distinction between the par¬ 
ty and the government, and I disapprove 
of the picture on the land patta cards," he 
observed. And Digvijay has retorted by 
pointing out that when tendu patta wor¬ 
kers were given insurance cards by the 
BJP government, these carried the phoiu- 
graph of the then chief minister Sun- 
derlal Patwa. 

The Governor believes that MP’s 
Congress government is making 
announcements and distributing doles 
with an eye on the hustings which are 
scheduled later this year. 

Moreover, Bhai Mahavir’s presence 
at a recent function organised by the 
Akhil Bhartiya Vidhyarlhi Parishad 
(ABVP) — BJP’s students’ wing — has 
also rubbed the state government the 
wrong way. 

And as the face-off continues, Digvi¬ 
jay Singh is no doubt a man with a lot of 
worries. • 


After assuming office, 76-year-old 
Bhai Mahavir — the first 
non^Congress Governor of Madhya 
Pradesh—has made it dear that he 
won*tbeamere rubber stamp. He 
also talks tough on corruption. And 
ever since he took charge, the new 
Governor is in the centre of some 
controversy or the other. Before 
becoming Governor, Bhai Mahavir 
was teaching economics in New 
Delhi. He spoke to Sunday on a 
niartber cf issues. Excerpts: 

Sunday; You hove begop your 
tenure funid controversies. Why Is 
ft so? 

Bhai Mahavir: One feels odd when 
such things crop up at the very 
beginning. Because that is not what 
you had bargained for while taking 
up the assignment There toe people 
in politics who can’t look beyond 
their noses. But 1 don’t think 1 have 
done anything which is political in 
nature aiKl which is directed by 
narrow political considersnioiis,; 

1 may have a background. I have 
been in politics and 1 do have some 
political views. But they reinain 
separate when I do something as a 
con.stitutional head. 

Q: Why is the state goveranieDt so 
apprehensive about you? 

A: I think there is. something novel in 
the fact that a non-Congress person 
with RSS or BiP backhand is 
sitting on this chair. Every Governor 
has his norms of action and conduct. 

^?When I came here, djc press 
asking about corruption cases, f have 
been thinking why these things have 
come up in such abig way. 

The reason^ 
him, happens tohe niy 
, incumbent. I 

dtededsim&lifhk^ 

Governor 

Qureshi] indicaia |hu agi^ 

to be a lubberstan^ of w in 

power: I do nm have tidii ahiBiw 
have my ovm 

ddiy ^ 

penKmsBow 


spread of corruption. 

Q: It has been aUeged that you 
teve converted Raj Bhavanintoa 
centre of RSS activities. 

A: Ye$^ some people are saying so. 
One gentleman has even threatened 
to organise a gherao. But he is the 
official spokesman of Congress and 
perhaps has tacit approval ^ the 
chief minister. 

Q: Why peoj^stW don't bdieve 
the RSS, «ven SO yean after 



Independence? 

A: There is no need to be suspicious 
of the RSS. It talks openly. It 
declares openly what it believes in. 
Whether you subscribe to their point 
of view or not is another matter. The 
RSS is a votaiy of the phitosophy 
which givetuft the essence of what. 
secularism should be, 

Q: Are yonbeoomino the Romesh 
Bbanibui of Madhya IVadeab? 

A: Drawing parallel between me and 
him wiil be lowering my dignity . 
Even a mad,man would not have 
ridoen the kind of pdittcal decirioDs 
whidiiBhandari had taken. • 
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POLITICS 


Tug Of War 


Governor S.S. Bhandari, the RJD government, 
and the power play in Patna 


t you thought that the days of the 
‘cold war’ were over, think again. 
For that’s exactly what’s on bet¬ 
ween the Governor and the ruling 
Rashtriya Janata Dal (RJD) 
government in Bihar 

Ever since Sundar Singh Bhandari 
l(K>k over as Governor of Bihar in April, 
the 3(K)-odd-mctre stretch that separa¬ 
tes the imposing Ra| B ha van from the 
CM’s sprawling residence in Patna has 
become an ever-widening one. Not once 
since Bhandari settled down in Raj Bha- 
van has chief ministci Rabri Devi cross¬ 
ed the road to visit him. 

From day one, the relationship bet¬ 
ween Sundar Singh Bhandari, the 2yth 
(iovemor of Bihar, and Rabri Devi, the 
first woman chief minister of Bihar, has 
been struined. And with RJD supremo 
Laloo Prasad Yadav becoming increa¬ 
singly, openly critical of the Governor, 
things have gone from bad to worse. 

It all started when the Bharatiya Jana¬ 
ta Party (BJP)-lcd coalition came to 
power at the Centre in March ’98 The 
BJP and its main ally in Bihar, the Sama- 
ta Party, were quick to target Governor 
A.R. Kidwai The CBl had long been 
' awaiting the Governor’s nod to prose¬ 
cute Laloo Prasad Yadav in case no. RC 
64A/96 of the animal husbandry scam. 
The Siunata Piuly was accusing Kidwai 
of "shielding" Lalot^ and hinting at "dubi¬ 
ous deals" between the cx-CM and the 
Governor. The BJP, Uh>, was threaten¬ 
ing to recall him. But Kidwai hung on, 
much to the relief of the Rabri regime. In 
April, A.R. Kidwai finally moved on to 
take gubernatorial charge of West 
Bengal. Now, there is talk of the RJD 
nominating him to the Rajya Sabha 
when his term expires on 14 August. 

If,the Opposition BJP-Samata combi¬ 
ne had cried itself V»oarse about A.R Kid¬ 
wai being "Laloo*s man", whi.spers 
about his successor being a "saffron 
man" were emanating from the RJD 
camp from the moment Sundar Singh 


Bhandari was chosen to replace Kidwai, 
The story goes that when Union home 
minister L.K. Advani rang up the Bihar 
chief minister to inform her of the Cabi¬ 
net’s decision to .send Sundar Singh 
Bhandari as Governor, all that Rabri 
Devi could manage from her end was the 
characteristic ”haan...haan../'. Before 
anything else could be said or done, the 
line went dead. 

"Puche kahan ? Bus kaha ki Bhandari- 
)i ko rajyapal hana kar hhej rafien 
hain (Where did be ask? He just 
announced that they were sending Bhan¬ 
dari ji as the next Governor)!" Laloo Pra¬ 
sad Yadav was to complain later. But the 
die had been cast and Bhandari was head¬ 
ed for Bihar. 

S .S. Bhandan, of course, was in no 
hurry to sanction prosecution of 
Laloo Yadav and 17 others in the animal 
husbandry' department scam. He tcwik 
his time, went over all the files, and then, 



Governor S.S. Bhandari meets an 
Opposition deiegation demanding 
President’s Ruie in Bihanthe colour 
saffron? 

quietly, gave the CBl the go-ahead This 
came at a time when the Bihar Opposi¬ 
tion was busy demanding President’s 



Urfoo Yadav and ftabri Devfe gMinliigfcN'tlw Goven^ 
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Rule in the state due tij the "breakdown 
of law and order" and the Governor, him¬ 
self, had publicly admitted that "the 
situation is grim". 

All this left Laloo in the unenviable 
position of having to fight his political 
and legal battles on both fronts. And it 
did not take long for the mask of diplo¬ 
macy to slip. Soon after CBI director Tri- 
nath Mishra called on S.S. Bhandari, 
Laloo let himself loose. "He is behaving 
like an RSS agent," roared the de facto 
chief minister of Bihar. 

The battle lines were clearly drawn 
and there was more action in store. The 
Governor snubbed the RJD leadership 
by ignoring the state government’s 
recommendations while appointing 
three vice-chancellors and 11 pro- 
vice-chancellors for various universities 
in Bihar. 

Next, the issue of granting an exten¬ 
sion to the Jharkhand Area Autonomous 
Council (JAAC) added to the tension. 
With pressure from the Jharkhand 
Mukei Morcha (JMM) mounting by the 
day, the RJD government was desperate 
for the Governor to sanction the exten¬ 
sion. But Bhandari kept Laloo Yadav 
and Co. hanging before making up his 
mind after a meeting with Union lK>me 
minister L.K. Advani in New Delhi. The 
Bihar Governor faxed his approval to 
grant extension to the JAAC, from the 


capital, defusing a polenlially-explosivc 
situation. 

If there is anger in the RJD camp over 
Bhandan’s decision to give Ihc CBI the 
green signal to prosecute iheir leader in 
the fodder scam ca.se, there is growing 
concern in the state government over the 
Governor's "detailed reports" to the Cen¬ 
tre on the prevailing law-aiid-ordcr situa¬ 
tion in Bihar. According to sources, S.S. 
Bhandari has been highly cnlica) of the 
RJD government’s handling of the situa¬ 
tion. And the ‘proxy rule’ in Bihar — 
with Laloo Yadav enjoying ptiwcr with¬ 
out responsibility — has also drawn llak 
from the Governor. 


From day one, relations 
between the 29th 
Governor of Bihar and the 
first woman CM of the 
state have been strained. 
Now, with Laloo Prasad 
Yadav accusing S.S. 
Bhandari of being an 
"RSS agent", things can 
only get worse 


An RJD deingttlon tubmttttng a 
memorandum to the Governor 
opposing the move to dismiss the 
Rabri Devi government: defence 
mechanism 


The communication link between Raj 
Bhavan and 1, Anne Marg has snapped 
completely. Rabri Devi is known to 
have called up S.S. Bhandari just once in 
all these days. Not once has she called 
on the Governor. Bhandari has recipro¬ 
cated by not inviting the chief minister 
to a party hosted by him in honour of the 
visiting Assam Governor, Ll-Gen. S.K. 
Sinha, last month. 

"On an average, the chief minister 
should pay a visit to the Governor and 
apprise him of everything at least once a 
month. It’s a matter of protocol," obser¬ 
ves Sushil Kumar Modi, leader of the 
Opposition in Bihar. Some BJP and 
Samuta leaders, of course, have been 
making a beeline for Raj Bhavan on the 
slightest pretext. 

"He is turning the Raj Bhavan into a 
centre of conspiracy," alleges Laloo Pra¬ 
sad Yadav. And the biiss of Bihar is 
angry becau.se, for once, the Governor is 
calling the shots and he can do nothing 
about it. • 
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NEWSWATCH 


THE CAUV 



ONUS ON JAVA 

The water issue divides the BJP's southern allies 


Tamil Nadu politicians 
use the river water 
sharing issue to 
embarrass the Centre 


A IADMK leader Jayalalitha 
Jayaram is back again at 
her favourite pastime: 
threatening the Vajpayee 
government. She warned 
the Pnmc Minister of "disastrous con¬ 
sequences" if the draft scheme on the sha¬ 
ring of Caiivcry waters was not notified 
before 21 July, when the matter cames 
up for hearing before the Supreme 
Court. And though the court reserved its 
judgement till 12 August, there was no 
certainty that she would relent from her 
pressure tactics. 

Jayalalitha’s demand was timed to 
cause maximum embarrassment to the 
BJP government. The interim award had 
been hanging fire since June 1991 fol¬ 
lowing Karnataka’s refusal to imple¬ 
ment it. Cauvery is an emotive issue for 
the people of both Tamil Nadu and Kar¬ 
nataka. Seven years have passed since 
the Cauvery tribunal’s interim order ask¬ 
ing Karnataka to release 205 tmc.ft of 
water to Tamil Nadu’s fanners annual¬ 
ly. Karnataka has not agreed to this. 

After talks between the two states 
broke down, the United Front govern¬ 
ment on a directive from the vSupreme 
Court prepared a draft scheme. While 
Tamil Nadu agreed to the suggestions 
made by the Supreme Court, Karnataka 
was reluctant to negotiate a settlement. 
"We don’t find anything could be achiev¬ 
ed by holding talks over the Cauvery 
water issue with Karnataka," said Tamil 
Nadu chiet minister M. Karunanidhi. 

Jayalalitha knew that it would be 
impossible for the BJP to implement the 
interim award without displeasing its 
own cadres in Karnataka. The BJP is 
well entrenched in Karnataka unlike in 
Tamil Nadu where it has to depend on 
the whims and fancies of its ally, the 
AIADMK. 

Jayalalitha’s strategy was a two¬ 
pronged attack on the BJP government 
at the Centre and the DMK government 
in Tamil Nadu. Her argument was that 
the Centre was obliged under the Consti¬ 
tution to carry out the Supreme Court 
order. She dismissed the stand of the 
DMK and TMC as "nothing more than 
drama". 


W hile the V^payec government 
went through its nail-biting 
ix}utine when Jayalalitha issued an 
ultimatum over the Cauvery water 
dispute, J.H, Patel, the irrepressible 
chief minister of Karnataka, remain¬ 
ed nonchalant. ^She might win again¬ 
st Vajpayee but she will not win 
against Karnataka,’’was all he had to 
say on an issue which not only affects 
millions in die state but might also ' 
see the end of yet amithcr gdvem- i 
n«minPelbi. 

Why is Patel so insoudam? 
Because he kiKii^s diet the dtepute 
not his headache aidne. "And PaM 
redisesf^ wdtt 

13 MPs apd having ah (unbltkini .of 
whi^g dte next Aaaemhty etiae- 
ikn^ has much if H 

gives in toi 


said a political analyst. 

This was evident when Patel dis¬ 
missed Jayalalicha’s demand Saying, 

"What the Prime Minister and the 
chief minister of Tamil Nadu have to 
say is. important. The rest arc 
redundant," 

In fact, an all-party delegation, 
including BJP MPs and a Union mini¬ 
ster, met the PM and asked him not to 
cave in under the AIADMK supr^ 
mo’s latest threat as it would bring 
about "disastpous consequences". 

The Cai^ety water disipute, whidt 
has been hanging fire since first 
agreement was signed 106 yews ago, 
is like a darion for dt paitles lo 

com together in at4 of Kaknahi^ ; 

AndthevfewaoftfaeBJPandltxel)^^ : 

tofd afly the Lok Sl^ 

cntffointhatoftheoth^ , . 
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order implemented, Jayalalitha said, 
"Now the AlADMK and its allies have 
to secure and safeguard Tamil Nadu’s 
interest through a prou^ted struggle." 



In the game of one-upmanship. Karu- 
nanidhi hurriedly faxed a letter to the 
Prime Minister, while G.K. Moopanar 
of the TMC called for an all-party meet¬ 
ing on the issue. Jayalalitha said Karnata¬ 
ka was trying to block the implementa¬ 
tion of the interim award through ordin¬ 
ances and lawsuits. Tamil Nadu also fil¬ 
ed a suit in the apex court during her rule. 

Highlighting the fact that the DMK 
and TMC which wielded power in the 
UF government could do little to gel the 


O bservers believe that Jayalalitha is 
holding forth empty threats and the 
BJP government in a bid to buy time will 
convene a meeting of chief ministers of 
the states concerned. An MP close to 
Jayalalitha said, "We may go to the ext¬ 
ent of withdrawing support as that itself 
makes good vote-bank politics in Tamil 
Nadu." He added that in 1993, his party 
had withdrawn support to the Narasim- 
ha Rao government because of the delay 
in gazetting the tribunal’s interim award. 
BJP leaders in Chennai say that 


In a game of one-upmanship, Karunanidhi 
hurriedly faxed a letter to the PM, G.K. 
Moopanar called for an all-party meeting and 
Jayalalitha said Karnataka was blocking 
implementation of the interim award through 
ordinances and lawsuits 


The memorandum presented by 
the Karnataka delegation reiterated 
the government’s stand pointing out 
that the state have always had a raw 
deal regarding the Cauvery issue. It 
also said that any solution to the dis¬ 
pute would be possible only after the 

J.H. Mak "JayaMftlia nrtghl win 

aialiislV«ipifm.Sliew^ 

a^ataatKanmakr 


framing of a national water pplrcy, 
which is one of the main points in tl^ 
Centre’s national agenda. 

In southern Karnataka, through 
which the Cauvery flows for 381 
kms, any wrong decision is bound to 
have a tremendous impact besides 
social disruptions like riots as it will 
^ect millimis. In fact, die Cauveiy 
basin is the dedding factor as to 


Jayalalitha is testing the waters to see 
whether the Congress would support 
her. Her present chief adviser, Subrama- 
nian Swamy, has been drumming it into 
her that "Soniaji" is ready to form an 
alternative government. In fact, Sonia 
Gandhi has said that her party "will not 
shirk its responsibility if the BJP govern¬ 
ment collapses on its own". So Swamy 
is trying to persuade her to come out of 
the BJP fold and then negotiate. But 
Jayalalitha wants immediate negotia¬ 
tions and certain assurances from the 
Congress. 

Meanwhile, George Fernandes flew 
to Chennai and tried to work out a "for¬ 
mula", mainly seeking an adjournment 
of the case and letting the Prime Mini¬ 
ster find a solution to the dispute. 

According to a state BJP leader, 
"Jayalalitha wants a credible issue to 
leave the BJP and join the Congress 
bandwagon. It is totally unreasonable to 
expect the four-month-old BJP govern¬ 
ment to solve a problem which has been 
hanging fire for seven years." • 



which party rules the state. 

During the last Assembly elec¬ 
tions, Uk Janata Dal had won a large 
number of seats from this regipti on 
the promise ftiat H.D. Deve Gowda; 
the region’s stalwart, would be made 
die chief minister. Now whb tihe 
Od’s (iopularity on the wane, other 
patties are hc^ng to All the vmd bi 
the next eleclion that is due in less 
than 15 months. 

So, with all parties imited to 
for the cause of Karnataka evtm if the 
Caiit^ dispute thretrtetis to ditmm 
Vidpay^’s government, it is no vvon- 
derdiarjPbielfemainsim^tmc^ a 


Mi m md hm PIttml/ChmtmmI 
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NEWSBEAT 


Faction feud 

The CPI(M) in Kerala looks more indisciplined than ever 


T he CPl(M) in Kerala is losing its 
reputation as a disciplined party 
The slate committee ol the piirly 
has decided to initiate disciplinary pro¬ 
ceedings against six CITU leaders and 
expelled TJ. Anjclosc, former Alappu/:- 
ha MP and a prominent youth leader, 
said to be close to the CITU. 

The war between the supporters ol the 
CITU and V.wS. Achulhanandan, Politbu¬ 
ro member and the mling Left Democra¬ 
tic Front convener, has spilled on to the 
streets. Achulhanandan is the most 
p<iwcrful CPI(M) leader m the stale and 
an aspirant for the chief minister's post. 

Kerala’s lop four CITU leaders - ~ 
state general secretary K.N. Raveendra- 
nath, national secretary V.B. Cheriyan, 
assistant editor ot Deshahhinuuii 
Appukutlan Vallikunnii and former 
LDF convener M.M. Lawrence have 
been indicted for organising the ‘Save 
CPI(M) Forum’. An enquiry committee 
set up by.Achulhanandan found them 
guilty of circulating pamphlets critical 
of the state leadership. 

Fver since the CITU lobby lost the 
state committee elections in January, 
Achulhanandan and his supporters have 
been baying for their blood. What has 
irked the state leadeiship is that the pam¬ 
phlets found their way into "bourgeois 
newspapers". 

The findings against Lawrence and 
Raveendranath would be referred to the 
central committee — of which they are 
members — for necessary action. The 
CITU lobby within the party is said to 
have powerful backers in the Politburo. 
All India CITU president E. Balanan- 
dan, who is behind the anti- 
Achuthanandan group, is said to have 
complained to the bosses in Delhi that 
Achulhanandan tried to "hi jack" the par¬ 
ty in the last state conference at Palakkad. 

So it is unlikely that the central com¬ 
mittee would lake action against Lawr¬ 
ence and Raveendranath. But while Che- 
rian and Vallikunnu may be asked to 
show cause, K. Anirudhan and O. Bhara- 
tan, two lesser known CITU leaders, iire 
likely to be expelled from the party. 

But the expulsion of Anjelose has 
sent shock waves in the party. Coming 
from a very poor Latin Catholic fishing 
community, he was brought into the par¬ 










The intra-party strife has virtually crippled the Nayanar 
government There are strong rumours that Nayanar 
may be replaced by Achulhanandan (left) at the end of the 

year 


ly by Achulhanandan and fielded from 
Alappu/ha Lok Sabha constituency in 
1991 against the sitting Congress MP, 
Vakkam Piirushothaman. In spite of the 
sympathy wave following Rajiv Gan¬ 
dhi’s assassination, Anjelose humbled 
Piirushothaman and became a hero 
among the CPl(M) cadres. 

However, he drifted away from his 
mentor to the CITU group. He was blam¬ 
ed for Achulhanandan’s defeat in the 
1996 state elections from Anjelose’s vil¬ 
lage of Marankulam, a CPI(M) 
stronghold. Since then Achulhanandan 
has been gunning for Anjelose. He took 
his revenge at the Palakkad conference 
by dislodging many CITU bigwigs and 
capturing the position of the LDF 
convener. 

After Nambood in pad’s death in 
March, Achulhanandan moved swiftly 
to cripple the CITU faction. He worked ; 
out a truce with Nayanar and started an 
all-out battle against the CITU. 

Achulhanandan feels that Anjelose 


worked for the defeat of the parly candi¬ 
date, C.S. Sujatha, in the 1998 Lok 
Sabha elections. The Alappuzha district 
secretary of the CPl(M), V. Kesavan, 
has mentioned in his report about "the 
anti-party work he had been doing in the 
elections". The Achuthanandan group 
alleged that the poiierful Latin Catholic 
church was trying to prop up Anjelose. 

The factional strife has virtually crip¬ 
pled the Nayanar government. There are 
strong rumours that Nayanar may be 
replaced by Achuthanandan at the end 
of the year. Last week, the CITU group 
showed its muscle by organising an auto¬ 
mobile strike. 

Now all eyes are on the central com¬ 
mittee which is supposed to consider 
Achuthanandan’s complaints against 
Raveendranath and Lawrence. And the 
possibility of the Kerala unit of the 
CPI(M) splitting for the third time is not 
ruled out. • 
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• They could be important because of the jobs they hold, or because of who they are. But 
what they have in common is the influence they have, the power they wield. 

There could be some dispute about the list of India’s ten most powerful people SUNDAY has 
compiled in order of importance. Many would argue, for instance, that as Prime Minister, 
Atal Behari Vajpayee is more powerful than aCabinet colleague—a mere home minister— 
L.K. Advani. There could be some argument over the inclusion of the Prime Minister’s son- 
in-law Ranjan Bhattacharya in the list, given the fact that he holds no official position. And 
many would wonder whether Dhirubhai Ambani, a mere industrialist, should be ranked Indi¬ 
a’s third most powerful man, rated higher than even the President of India. 

However, there are compelling arguments for this selection. To find out more, read on... 
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HE KNOWS WHAT HE 
HAS IN HIS HANDS; THE 
STEERING WHEEL 


lLK.AllWill 

t here’s been ponfuston over 
hts middle name. Should the 
’Krishna’ be usecU or should one 
stick to the actual Kishinchand (his 
father’s name)? But in the past few 
months, it has become evident 
that the ’ K’ stands for neither: 
it is simply a short form of King. 

Starting out from a fairly humble 
trading origin, Lai K. Advani has 
come a long way. Today, few 
decisions of the government are taken 
without seeking his prior nod. Though 
a lieutenant of Vajpayee for long, he 
started stepping out of the latter’s 
shadow when he was elevated as 
president of the BJP in 1986. Since 
then he ha.s never looked back, either at 
party colleagues who fell by the 
wayside or at other debris left l^hind 
by his various yams. 

Despite not being the official 
number one, Advani’s clout derives 
from the fierce loyalty of the BJP cadre 
and the respect of the RSS top brass. A 
no-nonsense strongman, his 
stranglehold on the party machinery is 
legendary. 

Governance is something he had 
little experience of: he has never been a 
CM, and never a minister for more 
than two years. But in the past few 
months, he has found a way to deal 
with the bureaucracy with an iron 
hand. He has also learnt to handle 
issues in a manner that ensures that the 
spotlight stays riveted on him. With a 
confidence level that borders on 
arrogance, Advani knows what he has 
in his hands: thef steering wheel. 

No business house can claim to 
know him, nor can any lobby say that 
he belongs to their group. ”Agar unhe 
iaga Id unki image to chot pahunchegi 
to AdvanJji apne bete ko bhi disown 
katsakte hain,'* commented a member 
of the SIM recently. 
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THE AMIABLE FACE OF THE BJP 


2 Atal Behari Vabayee 


• n the laic 1960s, the Jan Sangh coined the slogan "Des/i ka 
nctu kaisa ho, Atal Behari jaisa ho". It has finally taken 30 

I more years for Vajpayee to become PM. In the process, he 
has not only aged considerably, but has also lost a lot of the 
glitter. 

While in the late 1960s, Vajpayee was the Jana Sangh’s 
natural choice for the PM slot, in the 1990iS. his 
appointment was by default. 

After having projected Advani as the mascot of the 
BJP throughout the late 1980s and the early 1990s, the leadership 
of the Sangh Parivar opted to project the more amiable face of 
Vajpayee and push Advani’s stem one in the background. The 
BJP cadre know it is purely a tactical move and have no illusions 
about who the real power is. 

Despite this, neither can do without the other. Vajpayee cannot 
find another party (after being sidelined in 1986 he was asked 
why he wasn’t moving to another party. In reply he began singing 
the Hindi song "Jaoon to jaoon k^an"). Similarly, the Sangh 
Parivar cannot find another leader who can match his charisma. 

But Vajpayee is no pushover. He has on several occasions 
politely warded off ’’suggestions" made to him. This has ranged 
from his refusal to appoint a key party functionary as his media 
advisor to ignoring soft-voiced advice that it might not be proper 
for a new BJP PM to make his first public appearance at a 
function hosted by the Hinduja group of industries—even if it 
was to inaugurate a temple. 

By the calculations of the Sangh Parivar, there however is no 
threat of Vajpayee becoming his own master. All that he needs is 
a bit more elbow room. This is why the PM retains his relevance 
in the BJP. 




MONEY TALKS 


3 Diiipuliliai Ambaiii 


e veryone knows how he built his 
kingdom bit by bit, how’hc 
made good, and how his rise led 
to the virtual blacklisting of the 
group in the Eighties. T^ay, 
Dhirubhai Ambani has 
come into his own. He is now the 
relaxed, retired head of the Reliance 
group. The group enjoys unparalleled 
credibility among investors—it 
derives its power from shareholders. It 
is hard to imagine that just a decade 
ago, a finance minister was 
considering prosecuting Reliance for 
sharp business practices. 

Those days have gone. One had 
only CO attend the function to celebrate 
the Wharton School of Business 
honour bestowed on Dhirubhai 


Ambani to understand this man’s 
clout: joint secretary-level bureaucrats 
there were aplenty. And you had to 
throw a stone and you could hit a 
senior Congress parly leader, at least 
two fonner finance ministers were 
available as were scores of fonner and 
current ministers, former PMs and 
industrialists. 

The function ended with speeches 
extolling Dhirubhai Ambani. Fonner 
defence minister Mulayam Singh 
Yadav said he was gareebon ka masiba 
and samajwadka prateck. Fonner 
finance minister P. Chidambaram said 
Dhirubhai Ambani deserved to be 
saluted because he was such a great 
entrepreneur. 
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MAN OF SUBSTANCE 


4 K.R. Wapayanan 

W When he became President of India, he 
was feted and congratulated because 
everyone thought India now had a 
Statesman-President. What they didn’t 
know was that this President also had 

spine. 

The President’s credibility rose when a 
constitutional crisis arose in UP in May this year, on 
the eve of the Lok Sabha elections. He had two 
choices: either he could accept the UF’s 
recommendation to dissolve the UP Assembly and 
impose President’s Rule, or do the democratic and 
the correct thing by asking the central government 
to reconsider its decision, because elements in the 
central government (read: Mulayam Singh Yadav) 
were pressurising the PM to depose the Kalyan 
Singh-led BJP government. 

If the President says ‘no’, he means ‘no’. There 
are no personal interests, no private concerns, no 
political reasons. That’s why he has power: because 
people respect him. 




HIS PEOPLE CAN DIE FOR HIM 


5 RpHu Btialya 

h He draws his power simply from the position he 
holds. As sarsanghchal^ o( the RSS, he presides 
over a colossal organisation having an estimated 
strength (the RSS is a non-membership 
organisation) of five crore. 

Unlike his predecessors, like K.B. Hedgewar, 
M.S. Golwalkar and Balasaheb Deoras, he does not 
think politics is the domain of the immoral. In fact, 

Bhaiya’s involvement in running the BJP-lcd coalition is 
so complete that there are very few decisions that have 
been taken by the government without consulting the 
‘elder from Nagpur’. His grooming in UP, coupled with 
the fact that he is the first non-Maharashtrian RSS chief, 
makes him more significant as this represents the desire of 
the RSS to expand its base both socially and 
geographically. 

Under Rajju Bhaiya, the Sangh Parivar has made the 
most important transition of emerging from the sidelines. 
From an organisation that remained shy of publicity, the 
RSS top brass is more amenable to face media scrutiny and 
is now consciously trying to project a public face. Today, 
the Sangh Parivar is no faceless, mysterious organisation 
and Rajju Bhaiya is singularly behind this transition. 

Which CEO in the country can claim to have pe^e die 
for him if he orders them to? Rajju Bhaiya can—and for 
five crore people he is a gentle, benevolent, all-powerful 
God 
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ACES UP HER SLEEVE 


6jayMlia 


S he is the Great Comebadcl^e ‘ . ; 
in the flesh. After eveiyone had . ^ 
written her <»ff, Jayaltditha ' > 

the AL\DMK ina^ a ncoveiry; vi, 
in tLu) lastelectioD. An ‘ .':' 

dliance with the BJP helped fto' ; v!,. 

former more than it helped her. She } v 
made no secret of this md, from time'. 
to rime, drc^ppednot-so-subde hints ( 
that the BJP needed her tnueh mote 
riian she needed it. 

But she did need it—especiallyin Z 
the handling of the various cases 
against her in the finance ministry and 
the Enforcement Diiectbrate. When ; ; 
the BJP wouldn’t play ball, she 
threatened to pull out flom the 
government. 

At no stage did anyone stop to drink' 
why Jayalalitha was more important in . 
the cofdirion than, say, SamataPmtyor. 
AkallDal—after all, the number of 
MPs she had was roughly the same. 

The reason: she plays the 
brinkmanship game so beautifully that .. 
she got everyone to believe that among v 
the allies of the BJP, she was the one 
who was most powerful. 

As a result there is now a tussle 
between the Congress and the BJP to . 
win her affection. And she’splaying ^ 
it very, very cool indeed. Her charisma 
lies in the aiua of power she creates 
around herself. Isn't that ail about 
intelligent leadership? 
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INVESTING IN PEOPLE 


TsrtchanillMqia 


t he chainnan of the 

multi-mjllion rupee empire 
based in India and UK, Srichond 
Hinduja runs a tight ship: 
althou^ the Hindujas believe 
in wining and dining important 
people, the wine is usually 
Vaitrose and the dining is gharka 
The Hindujas are a 
fimtily-oriented business house who 
^ Rested money in India after the 
V^otiomic reforms programmes 
X by the government, but who 

invested in people much before that. 

The Hindujas have now got a cable 
^ ■TV business, automobile interests, a 
c benk and industrial chemicals—all in 
India. They also have the qualified 
/ support of L.K. Advani. Recently, when 
>' ^ government decided it would not 
r give counter-guarantees for power 
: |gojects and that only state governments 
.would provide them, the Hindujas 
; argued with the government to have this 
4 provision overtmned; if the central 
.^ government did not provide 
epuntef-guarantees, seven power 
/projects would not take off. 

The government has changed its 
mind and, apparently, will rule in favour 
of the Hiiidujas very soon. This is 
/ because Srichand Hinduja campaigned 
for a rational policy, which would not 
Just benefit him but all those who are 
investing in the power sector. 

For a new entrant into the Indian 
, business scene, this was quite a coup; 

' but, then, the Hindujas have been 
investing here for years—in people. 
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8 Sonia fiamW 

S he knows the job is hers any time she wants 
it. The problem is in convincing herself that 
there really is no other alternative. The BJP is 
fully aware of the fact that its government 
will last only as long as it takes for Sonia 
Gandhi to make up her mind. 

She has come a long way from six month.s ago, 
when both the BJP and Jayalalitha jeered her for 
entering politics and called her a ‘foreigner’. Today, 
the same Jayalalitha is begging her to topple this 
government and take over as Prime Minister. The 
BJP knows that if it hadn’t been for Sonia Gandhi, 
its government would not have lasted beyond its 
100 days. Even the Left has pledged outside support 
to her if she lakes over as PM 

To the outside world, Sonia is a definite port 
of call, along with the country’s President and 
Prime Minister (and not necessarily in that order). 
Diplomatic envoys and heads of countries—from 
USA’s First Lady Hillary Clinton to French 
President Jacques Chirac — all make it a point to 
visit 10 Janpath. 

Earlier, Sonia Gandhi was a force to reckon with 
because of the name she married into. Today, she is 
a power in her own right. 






VAJPAYEE’S PARtVAR 


9 Banian BlMttadiarya 

h e wields tremendous clout as the Prime 
Minister’s foster son-in-law. A hotelier by 
profession, he is also said to have a say in the 
functioning of the Prime Minister’s Office, 
This could range from the appointment of 
certain officials to various deals entered into 
by the BJP government such as the Maruti 

settlement. 

Bhattacharya, of course, denies all tliis and 
claims that he has no interest in politics or political 
deals. Yet, when the BJP cainc to pt>wcr in 1996. it 
was Bhattacharya who got to be the officer on 
special duty at the PMO. And the one reason why he 
didn’t get his old job back was that the RSS had 
objected to his appointment. 

It is true that though he lives at the Prime 
Minister’s residence, he functions out of his office 
in Delhi’s posh Greater Kailash. He could also be 
right when he says that he ha.s no hand in the 
workings of the PMO. But there is no getting away 
from the fact that as the Prime Minister’s son-in-law 
he does have access to a certain amount of clout and 
power. Especially when you live at an address 
where the most powerful and the most influential 
come calling. 
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HE HAS THE 
MONEY. AND HALF 
THE POWER 


a tameetingoftfaeCongress 
Working Committee. Sbmtid 
Pawar sat on Sonia's right. On 
her left, sat such meml^ as 
R.K. Dhawan, Ghitl«n 
Nabi Azad and Pranab Mukhetjee. An 
observer commented that the stage 
collectively represented half of India's 
wealth; and thk the left side far 
outweighed the right. 

All because of Sharad Pawar. 

With wealth, comes power. 
Unfortunately, Pawar has not been 
able to utilise Oiis unique combination 
as well as he could have. He nearly 
made it as the country's Prime 
Minister after his spectacular victory 
in the last Lok Sabha. But the timing 
was against him. He knew he’d be able 
to manage the required allies (the same 
equation of wealA and power applies 
here) but he would not take the one 
step he needed to take: throw the 
gauntlet down before Sonia Gandhi. 

Despite Sonia—or rather, despite 
such detractors as Aijun Singh— 
there is little doubt that he is very 
important to the Congress. The 
Maharashtra Congress owes its 
victory to Pawar’s timely alliance with 
the Samajwadi Party and the 
Republican Party of India. The B JP is 
wooing him to break away from the 
Congress and form a tegional group so 
that it can dump the Shiv Sena and take 
on Pawar instead. 

Pawar* s forte lies in the fact that he 
is a deal-maker. He would rather do a 
deal than go in for a confrontation. 
Unfortunately, that is the re^on why 
he’ll always be a number two and ' 
never the number one. tktftunately for 
him, that is also the reason W&y be wih 
always remain a nuoil^ tWa for 
instance, by not taking cm a \ \ 
confrontation with 
the issue of the show-eao^ np^ 
handed out to hi$fbUot;vers^ be has 
ensured that he geSs td ke^hi^ job ^; 
leader of theOn^Utm, 

And when the tlmeccAlW 

Congress tofoim^ govenc^^ _ 

Pawar's clout and 
come in handy. 





They have influence, but not yet the 
opportunity. The list of those who will 
wield significant power in the future 



1 Ppamod Mahajan 


A n the first week of August, the government 
^ will expand and reshuffle the council of 

1 ministers. As political adviser to the PM, the 
clout that Mahajan had will probably be 
restored to him. The only thing to watch is 
whether he will be attached to the PMO or 
wiy head a ministry as a Cabinet minister. In 
any case, as he’s acting as the PM’s troubleshooter, 
you can find him in all the hot spots. 






^ . 




2Brqiesh 

Ifflshi'a 


a t the moment. he\s 
working as a proxy 
foreign minister. But 
after the reshuffle, he 
will have to return to 
his job as principal 
secretary to the Prime 
Minister. The question is 
how he will see that job—if 
he’s going to be anything 
like A.N. Venna, then he’ll 
be as important as the l*nme 
Minister, 



3 Jaswant Siiwh 


f or a man who likes to keep a low profile, 
he hasn’t done too badly for himself. He’s 
currently deputy chairman of the 
Planning Commission, but his 
importance lies in the fact that he’s the 
PM’s chosen one to brief the United 
States to contain the fallout 
of the nuclear tests. Has the PM’s ear. And has the 
ear of the US establishment (the ministiy of external 
affairs says his talks with Strobe Talbott, No 2 to 
secretary of state Madeleine Albright, went off 
spectacularly well). After this build-up, anything 
but the ministry of external affairs would be a major 
comedown. 











TELE-TYCOON 


4 SuliiHKh Gael 



A f all his negotiations go through, 

^ Goel will ^ome the Rupert 

1 Murdoch and Tiny Rowland of 
Asia, rolled into one. The promoter 
of Telefilms, Goel already has 
a television empire and viewership 
that many in the trade envy. 

He had earlier announced 


his intention to start an English channel 
which would be in direct competition with 
Murdoch’s Star TV. From all accounts, it 
seems that Star’s continuing losses have 
brought Rupert Murdoch to his knees — and 
he has offered Goel control of Star. If the deal 
goes through, Goel will be the most 
iniluential media baron this side of the Suez. 
And who doesn’t want to stay in the good 
books of TV? 


HARDTAL 

K 

5 M.M. JOSI 

li 



t he tika on his forehead and the 
angvastra draped over his 
shoulders reveal the real agenda of 
the Sangh Parivar. Known for both 
his hardline and volatile 
temperament, Joshi presides over 
the HRD ministry and has 
already made significant appointments to 
project the RSS view of society and history. 
He has positioned historians close to the 
Parivar in the Indian Council of Historical 
Research. 

Despite a none-too-cordial relationship 
with Advani, Joshi has managed to stay in the 
inner group. ITiough unlikely to be accorded 
greater importance in the future, Joshi 
remains a power to reckon with if only for the 
number of departments under his command. 



BAG OF TRICKS 


TsalBaba 


THE YADAV FORCE 


S Mulayam Sftigh 

W as once known as Maulana 

Mulayam. This Yadav has tied up 
with another Yadav, Laloo, to 
consolidate their hold on a caste 
which is extremely influential in 
north India. Mulayam has a vision — 
however parochial it might be. He wants to make 
sure the Yadavs find a place in world politics (which 
is why some time ago, he proposed a confederation 
of India, Pakistan and Bangladesh; he didn't know 
if there were any Yadavs in Sri Lanka, though they 
do have Muslims). If Mulayam and Laloo work 
hard, they could take the place of the defunct United 
Front and the bankrupt Congress in the north. That 
he’s tied up with another Yadav, suborning his own 
i^ntity is indication enough that Mulayam is 
serious about becoming the Main Opposition to the 
BJP. 

•UHOAt ae Julf-1 AwguH 19H 



t he Sathya Sai Baba of 
Puttaparihi is famous for 
conjuring up rings, ‘holy' 
ash, etc., from thin air and 
presenting them to his 
devotees. ** 

At Sai Baba’s ashrain in 
Whitcfield, many rich and 
powerful people meet, waking up 
at 3am to catch a darshan of ‘Baba’. 
His devotees are united in humility, ^ 
whether in the North Block or in the ' 
South Block or in the armed forces 
or in the lower reaches of the 
bureaucracy. Narasimha Rao is a 
great believer. Ex-President 
Shankar Dayal Sharma has also 
attended many functions held in 
Whitefield. 

It’s a strong and enduring 
network. And unlike the Catholic 
Church, it is growing rather than 
shrinking. In a country like India, 
where godmen are two a penny, the 
Sai Baba enjoys enormous 
credibility. 
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T0S0ME,10JANPATH 
MEANS V. GEORGE 


8v. George 

h e is the party’s de facto 

second-in-command. In theory, he 
is the private secretary to the 
Congress president. In reality, he is 
much more. Congressmen queue 
up outside 10 Janpath, not to meet 
Sonia, but just to show their face to 
George as he drives by in his grey Maruti. 

It is because of their closeness to George 
that the likes of Aijun Singh and M.L. 
Fotedar gain their clout within the party. 
General secretaries like O.scar Fernandes 
don’t mind being ticked off by George for 
bringing a written report when they visit him. 

And it is no coincidence that those who arc 
out of favour at 10 Janpath such as Jitendra 
Prasada or Sharad Pawar do not share the 
same equation with George. With his 
fortunes are directly linked with Sonia’s, his 
stock can only go higher. 



LOW PROFILE DOESN’T MEAN UNIMPORTANT 


10 PraMiat Kumap 

t he low* profile Cabinet 

secretary is an important man: 
more so because of the office he 
holds rather than by any quirk of 
his personality. Initially, when 
he was appointed Cabinet 
secretary by the BJP, 

Kumar made it a point to 
emphasise that he owed no loyalities to 
any one political party. Unlike his 
predecessor, T.S.R. Subramaniam, he 
shunned the media. And when he 
made brief appearances at parties held 
to felicitate him, he made it a point to 
avoid meeting politicians and made 
sure he was seen fraternising with the 
bureaucracy and some businessmen. 

Of late, he seems to have come into 
his own. He has stopped taking calls 
from various BJP politicians 
requesting transfers and other favours. 
Especially after he’s 



got an extension, Kumar knows 
that as far as this government 
goes, he has nothing to worry 
about. His job is much more 
secure than Vajpayee’s. But 
again, because of the kind of 
man he is, he won’t capitalise on 
it. Like some other bureaucrats 
are doing. 


THE SJM’SOFHCIAL MASCOT 


9 S. Gupuwiurthy 

t his Tamilian Brahmin is a man of 
many talents. He is fiercely 
combative while arguing his case 
with adversaries and has 
wide-ranging connections both 
within and outside the Sangh 
Parivar. Virtually a 
sounding-board for Advani on 
crucial economic issues, 

Gurumurthy’s links with 
significant sections of the industry 
and media come as an advantage. 

With the Swadeshi Jagran 
Manch (SJM) playing watch-dog 
on economic issues, Gurumurthy 
has great clout within the 
government given his added ability 
to act as troubleshooter. Despite 
the fact that the SJM finds reasons 
to feel dissatisfied with the 
government’s functioning on 
several economic issues, the 
organisation has not queered the 
pitch for the government. But it 
does head a significant lobby 
within the ruling clique; and being 
the chief of this group adds to 
Gurumurthy’s power. 
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Those who should have been 
poweifuL.but aren’t 


I BUDBITBUIEr | ,,, 


Ivashwant SWia 

P oor man. He should have been the 
Master of the Universe in a party 
where no one understands 
economics, not even the more 
sophisticated SJM variety of 
ministers. But widi the Budget 
having been renegotiated so many 
times that it is now unrecognisable, 

Yashwant has been badly misled 
by his bureaucracy. There*s still time to recover. 
And there’s sympathy for him as well as criticism. 
The kindest thing that you can say about him is that 
he’s the most human finance minister we’ve seen in 
recent times—because he’s shown that he too can 
make mistakes. 





CHANGES OF HEART 



2v.p.8iiiiih 



S ingh once had ambitions of 
being the JP of Indian politics. 

Then he modified his role to try 
and be Mahatma Gandhi. Now 
that he's ill and in a 
mood to forgive, it’s just Jesus Christ. 

Consider his remarks about Sonia (and 
parenthetically Rajiv) and the Bofors affair. 
He said that Sonia shouldn’t be held 
responsible for Bofors. "This amounts to my 
wife Sita being held responsible for Mandal 
after my death," he said. 

Did we say Sonia was responsible for 
Bofors? Didn’t Singh say so himself? 

When there is a political crisis, Singh 
recovers his poise for TV cameras. He could 
have been the leader ofbackward classes. 
But apparently all he wants is 15 minutes of 
fame, periodically. 


IN NAME ONLY 


3 Kushabhau Thakpe 


• n any other situation, Thakre’s position 
should have been an enviable one as he is 

1 president of the ruling parly. His clout should 
have been greater given the party’s emphasis 
on evolving a nuxlel relationship between the 
party and government. But Thakre has little 
rehl power as he is seen more as a stop-gap 
arrangemcni within the party to fill the void before 
the next generation of leaders are ready to take 

charge of the organisation. A 
none-loo-impressive record as 
an organisational strongman 
and frequent involvement in 
internal conflicts within the 
partyhavealso gone against him. 






4 BLK. Singh 

h is father was India’s finance secretary, and all 
that this charming bureaucrat wanted was to 
hold the same post. 

But that probably won’t happen. The 
government is angry with him because of the 
way the BJP Budget was handled and 
because the minisU 7 of 
petroleum and finance got their wires 
crossed. That glitch caused lakhs of people to pay 
Rs 4 per litre extra to buy petrol. For 24 hours, petrol 
pump owners across the country had the licence to 

l(X)t. 

The ministry says it was Singh’s fault because he 
didn’t clarify to the petroleum ministry exactly how 
the surcharge on petrol would be shared between 
the two ministries. The minister is spitting fire— 
and Singh is hoping for a second chance. 

Sadly, that doesn’t seem to be coming. Sonia, 
probably the next PM, is not particularly fond of 
Singh despite his obvious qualities. Her husband 
had taken a dislike to him when Singh was minister 
(economic affairs) in the mission in Japan. So 
Singh, who had everything going for him, is in 
danger of losing it all. 
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PAPER TIGER 


5Bal Thackeray 


t he Shiv Sena supremo's decline 
is mainly due to the 
‘over-exposure’ factor. For loo 
long, Thackeray has got away 
with making threatening noises, 
irresponsible comments and 
taking politically- 
incorrect decisions. As a 
result, he finds himself with very few 
friends today and even old comrades 
no longer walk arm-in-arm. With the 
Shiv Sena’s base steadily shrinking, 
Thackeray would have been expected 
to make significant departures from 
past practice. That, however, has not 
happened and it now looks as if the 
Tiger is getting tamed on his own 
accord. 






DON’T CALL FOR HELP 


6 B.P. Shwh 
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FLYING LOW 


TRatanTata 


h e called the shots during I.K. Gujrars 
prime ministership. He was always in 
the Prime Minister’s Office, 
negotiating and dictating. 

However, things have gone rapidly 
downhill for the chairman of the Tala 
empire. One of his companie.s 
has got into an un.savoury mess for 
dealing with ’anti-nationar elements to keep tea 
plantations safe. The new Tata car. Mint, is nowhere 
to be seen. The proposal to start an airline in 
collaboration with Singapore Airlines, has all but 
fallen through, and the house is also reported to be 
pulling out of the Bangalore airport project. 

What a mess! And all this when in desi parlance, 
all India knew about wealth was in relation to the 
‘Birlas and Tatas'l 




DREAMS DIE HARD 


8 Chandpa Shekhar 


t he Story of his life should begin with a sigh and the 
song: ‘ What a dream 1 had...' India’s most 
promising leader is now a bitter man, with frustrated 
ambitions and .stillborn dreams. In his time, 

Chandra Shekhar was a rebel, a party-builder and an 
organiser par excellence. He was decisive and he 
stood up for juniors, whether they were right or 
wrong. He was respected and his voice was heard. 

Now, without a cause and a small party, Chandra 
Shekhar is trying to create a constituency where there isn’t 
one. By criticising the BJP government and the PM, about 
whom public opinion is still sympathetic, he has earned 
the ire of those who could have been potential allies. He 
wants to be a statesman — but statesmen don’t concern 
them.selves with small things like whether the PM has 
succeeded or failed. 
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BE INDIAN BUY INDIAN 


9RahulB4q| 


t he leader of ihe Swadeshi pack will not 
grow (the market f<^r his Hagship, 

Bajaj scooters, is shrinking, 
production has been cut, inventories 
are grow ing). But he is determined he 
won’t let others grow either 
Take his reaction to the Budget 
proposal about a hike in duly on 
scooter parts. His observation w as that 
though the price of his scooters had 
gone up, the price of other brands had 
gone up even more, so life w as 
wonderful. 

Bajaj dreams of a Swadeshi India, 
which would be fine if his products 
were competitive and R&D made 
them comparable to the best from 
videsli. But that's not what he wants: 
he seeks to prcuect them Irom 
competition, so that people have no 
choice but to buy what lie produces. 

With his background, business 
acumen and resource base, why is 
Bajaj so narrow-minded and .sectarian? 




VICTIM OF THE OLD SCHOOL 


lOjyotiBasu 


h 


e is the longest-serving chief minister anywhere in 
Ihe world. He has given his whole life to a party 
which would like to see him do the same job until it 
asks him to move. If he bad the chance he could 
have iransfomied India. Frankly, Jyoti Basu is tired 
of a timorous and effete Communist Parly of India 
(Marxist). 


There arc few people who evoke the kind of respect he 
does. Yet, every time there is a chance fur Bengal to play a 
role in Indian politics, his party draws back from the 
challenge and he falls in with its decision. The tragedy of 
being Jyoti Basu is that after displaying exemplary 



courage all his life, he is unable to stand up to his party. 
Jyoti Basu is of the old school—a victim of the old school. 
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Up for 

GRABS 


Markets selling stolen goods are thriving all 
over the country 


I is a thief s day out — one which 
enjoys the sanction of the public 
and the police. 

Almost every city in India luis a 
thriving weekly market selling sto¬ 
len goods. Thus the name chor ba/aar. 
One can just about get anything— even 
perhaps a while elephant, as a joke goes. 
Clothes, computers, cutlery, bw>ks, tele¬ 
vision sets, automobile parts (imported 
as well as desi) —just name it 

But are they genuine? Do they come 
with a guarantee? Forget it. If goods are 
being sold for a pittance, guarantee car¬ 
ds can be given a go-by. At least that is 
the logic given. And every buyer who 
makes his purchases, also, presumably, 
buys this logic 

There are typical features which mark 
out a chor ba/aar. Spotting them is easy. 
■ Chor ba/aars are usually tucked away 
in convoluted lanes — the shops are 


haphazardly ananged and look rather 
plebeian. 

■ The weekly bazaiu-s resemble a haat 
— makeshift shops, goods displayed on 
the ground, or on shaky tables. 

■ Shopkeepers are brazen, often cocky 
and forceful. You will always end up 
breaking your resolve of spending 
within your budget. 

■ There is usually a cop hanging 
around — omniscient yet blind to the 
bargains stnick. 

B ombay has one of the most organis¬ 
ed arid oldest chor bazaars in the 
country. People from the world of show¬ 
biz— filmstars, fashion designers, busi¬ 
nessmen — could be seen chatting up 
the odd vendor in Byculla. 

There are »wo theories as to how the mar¬ 
ket, now over a century old, got its 
name. It is believed that policemen 




while hunting for stolen goods would 
invariably find it in this- bazaar. The 
second tale is somewhat farfetched — 
the tremendous noise generated in this 
market led to its being nicknamed shor 
(noise) bazaar, which got distorted over 
time. 

There are 250 to 300 shops in the four 
lanes which constitute the bazaar, each 
lane exhibiting specific items. The 
shops on Mutton Street, for instance, dis¬ 
play antiques, both original and fakes. 
They stock clocks, telephones, furnitu¬ 
re, lamps and crockery — items high on 
the shopping list of the cream of the 
society. If s fascinating. Even the unlike- 
liest of items can be obtained here, for a 
price. Look hard enough, perhaps you 
will spot an Aladdin^s lamp! 

Shaukai Ali Barkat Ali, owner of an 
antique shop on the street, claims that 
his furniture was used on the sets of the 
1980s period film Deedar-e-Yaar. 

Butcher Lane specialises in automobi¬ 
le spare parts, electronic hardware and 
other go^s. The remaining two lanes 
arc dotted with shops selling clothes and 
shoes. 

The pucca shops are open through the 
week except Fridays when it’s the turn 
of the roadside baz^ to take over. Most 
of the wares on sale are either purchased 
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Chor bazaars are 
usually tucked away in 
convoluted lanes—the 
shops are haphazardly 
scattered and look 
rather plebeian 


from kabaddis (rag-pickers) or else, sto¬ 
len. 

Lcx)king out for a dated computer for 
Rs 300? Or a National tape recorder for 
Rs 800? You just might get it at the chor 
bazaar. 

Interesting tales abound. Tiger skins, 
rare antique paintings and idols can be 
orderd. Two members of Juhu Fly¬ 
ing Club lost their flying kits wonh Rs 
60,000. Upon raiding the bazaar, the 
police recovered them. They had been 
put up for sale at Rs 20,000. 

W hile Bombay’s bazaar is organised 
and there is a semblance of order, 
the one in Delhi resembles a fleamarket. 


CHOR 

BIZARRE 


WheU to look for and where 

■ 111 suburban Kurla, near the local 
railway statioA in Bombay, there Is a 
chor baaauurepedalbing in selling 
sho^«« shoes every possible 
shape, size and brand. The shoes are 
siden from temples all over the city. 

■ A chor bazaar convention Is that 
a policeman never enters the area 
unless he Is on a specific case. 

■ If you’ve bought an expensive 
Item from the Bombay chor bazaar, 
the shopkeeper escorts you to your 
car—for security’s sake. 

■ Compounders frequent the 
Gopatnagar chor bazaar in Calcutta 
to buy medicines which have passed 
the expiry date. 

■ In the Gujri chor bazaar. Bangalore, precious items like a Chinese vase 
engraved with gold is kept hidden under a stack of broken furniture and 
brought out only for selected customers. 

■ Following the 1991 Gulf War,engines of damaged and wrecked cars 
were smuggled and sold for Rs 25,000 to 30,000 in Bombay. 

■ Interior decorators are frequent visitors to the chor bazaar In Bombay. 
They buy antiques and Imported items which are sold to rich clients at 
exoAitant rates. 

■ On pre*nxed dates, consumers can get genuine tiger skins, rare and 
prohibited Items and even shoes ^made’ to size. 


Sellers hudiHuig together under an open 
sky in Delhi’s Red Fort area, deny that 
they sell stolen gvKHls. ”Wc sell stuff 
which we purchase from people selling 
their belongings or from embassies,” 
says a seller of electronic goods in the 
bazaar. 

The bazaar is a Sunday affair, open 
from 7 am to 2 pm. A far cry from Del¬ 
hi’s glitzy shopping arcades, Delhi’s 
chor bazaar stands out because of the 
incredible range of goods that it peddles. 
A computer with MS Office for Rs 
7,(XK), a pair of Tommy Hilfiger jeans 
for Rs 100 or a 500 watt music system 
forRs 3,OCX)—you’ll probably get all of 
these and more. 


At the same lime, jostling with this 
state-of-the-art items arc ill-filled and 
garish clothes and shoes. The crowd, 
unlike that of Bombay, come from 
lowei -class backgrounds or are shopkee¬ 
pers who use this bazaar as a wholesale 
market to slock up their shops. 

The second fact is corroborated by the 
cops who arc often accused of turning 
their face away. In fact, policemen arc 
among the regular visitors to the place, 
often accompanied by their families. 
And for the cops on duty, it is a plum 
posting! 

As a constable from the local |X)licc 
station says, "What about Palika ba/.aar ? 
That is where the actual chor bazaar is. 
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^ _ /thestuff 

hlBMlt Hefiliijtt alUef or hb 

^ •i i| M i Bfr caa|<A —shops, 


■ TH&SEUJaRiHebotthoreedviiiflflMl^)^ 

(whM k hunXlio IM tolNor tftt bnMl Bo taiyp irft^ 

PV«ii flintf liom or somo € 0 ^^ 

b )M gtftttivolvoA. RoiiouaBy teOs the taytr 
proqi^ fhmdliiloiiiab teoitog thf coi^^ 

■ THE COl^: He wUl lordy admit that stolen goods ore on sale In hb 

** AH of It b second-hand stufl; jrapatrad and repoUshcd for sale which makes 
them look good as new/'ta fo^ inany of them double as customers, haggling 
over the price and cAen walking off without paying. 


tt THE CUSTOMERi He gets a wide selectioti of goods at the cheapest 
avayableprice—Cjompubairs,camera8rCryriab,ttogsiieliadsethbeyeson 
boteouM never have siforded to buy in the normal course of events. On the 
flib si^ ti|b*e b tte risk of being 

______ 



Not only do they steal and sell, but they 
also rob the buyers. It is a double theft 
but they have a respectable tag attached 
to them. And you point fingers at us?" 

B angalore has its own interpretation 
of a chor bazaar, though authorities 
claim that no such thing exists in the Gar¬ 
den City. However, if selling stolen 
goods is the criteria, then Bangalore has 


two — operating under the names of 
Burma bazaar and Gujri bazaar. 

Situ^Ved in the intricate by-lanes of 
Muslim-dominated Shivaji Nagar, the 
Gujri market has, over the years, attemp¬ 
ted to shade the ‘chor* image, clamour¬ 
ing for an upmarket tag, instead. Shops 
which once sold stolen goods are now 
selling cloth and cheap readymade gar¬ 
ments. Alongside these shops, one can 


spot retail outlets for vehicle spare parts. 

Interspersing these are shops selling 
copper tea-pots, miniature paintings and 
precious and rare antiques. However, 
sellers of these priceless items can be 
shifty and wary of unfamiliar buyers. 
When approached, they cither pi^int out 
that the desired object belongs to a custo¬ 
mer or quote an exorbitant price claim¬ 
ing that it has been bought off embassy 
people going back to their country for a 
high rate. 

Bunua bazaar is an amalgamation of 
over 40 tiny shops. located in dilapidat¬ 
ed buildings. They specialise in electro¬ 
nic goods like calculators, mobile pho¬ 
nes, emergency lamps, cameras and tele¬ 
vision sets. These can be obtained for a 
lark. 

However, one cannot hope to get a 
guarantee and the police usually look 
the other way when it comes to lodging 
complaints. 

C alcutta has no less than four chor 
bazaars. Of which the Gopalnagar 
bazaar—located between Alipur Court, 
Alipur Police Court, Central Jail and Ali¬ 
pur Police Station—used to be a garden 
house owned by an employee of the East 
India Company. It was later purchased 
by a rich businessman who turned it into 
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a market around 1830. Stolen goods 
available then were old gramophone 
records, marble slabs, pneelcss 
(ishiadhatu (alloy made by melting 
eight metals) statues and ornaments. 
Today it sells electronic goods and 
watches. 

Ghorar Adda oi Deshbandhu Market 
IS kKated in Bhawanipur in South Cal¬ 
cutta and its timings are from 6 pm to 9 
pm. Items available arc electronic 
goods, motorcycles and furniture. 
However, its secretary, Gosaindas Saha, 
is not willing to concede that stolen 
goods are sold here. The police, 
however, claim otherwise, pointing out 
that maximum stolen goexis arc recover¬ 
ed from this ba/-aar. 

Baithakkhana bazaar, situated oppo¬ 
site the Sealdah Station, sells furniture, 
clothes, shoes, items made out of iron. 
Mallikbazaar, located on AJC Bose 
Road, sells auto spare parts. The local 
belief is that stolen cars often end up in 
this market. Keep your eyes skinned as 
you walk down Mallikbazaar, if you've 
recently lost yours. You just might find 
it—repainted and refurbished. 

T he style of dealing in stolen goods 
vary and their buyers come from all 
walks of life. But how do the law- 


Policemen are among 
the regular visitors to 
the place, often 
accompanied by their 
families. As for the cops 
on duty, it is a plum 
posting 

keepers cope? 

Tliey don’t. They would rather not. 
An assistant commissioner of police in 
Delhi denies the existence of chor 
bazaars. No such thing exists, he says. 
It’s only when things are sold dirt cheap 
and in good condition, they give the 
impression of ^ing stolen. 

But what about theft often being trac¬ 
ed to the market? "It is not that in case of 
any complaint of theft we rush to the 
chor bazaar," says a cop. "Sometimes, 
goods are recovered there just as it can 
be done anywhere. There are times 
when a stolen car emerged in Greater 
Kailash Market. E>oes that mean it is a 
chor bazaar?" he asks. 

Perhaps not. But shopkeepers claim 


otherwise. Says one su6h person, "What¬ 
ever they may say, we do sell stolen 
goods. For instance, there is this person 
who comes to us often. He belongs to a 
gang which steals electronic items and 
brings them to us. We get a percentage 
as commission on every item .sold. Since 
the item has not cost them anything, any 
amount they get is a profit. And the poli¬ 
ce know this. In fact, I pay a tidy sum 
every month so that they do not squeal 
on us." 

With the police looking the other 
way, the chor bazaar is a pulsating scene 
and often the joke is on the customer. A 
first-time visitor to the market was thrill¬ 
ed when he purchased four brand new 
lyres for Rs 1,000. But his joy boome- 
ranged on him when he came back to his 
car to find that all the tyres were missing! 

Call it daylight robbery or daredevil- 
ry, chor bazaars run on a quaint econo¬ 
my and the culprit, more often than not, 
escapes scot-free. 

As a cheeky cop says, trifle poetical¬ 
ly, '*Kis kisko pakde. Gali f^ali mein 
chor hain (Who will arrest whom? 
There are thieves everywhere)." • 

PMmvl0hO9hmndB.IC VUmaM/Nmw 
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Chandrababu Naidu 
gives the Andhra 
capital a whole new 
look 



T here’s something happening in 
the city of Hyderabad. The 
400-year-old seat of the once- 
famous Nizams and later the 
capital of Andhra Pradesh is 
undergoing a slow transformation as it 
attracts new settlers, inspires new ventu¬ 
res and gets ready to host a population 
close to 1.13 crore around the year 2001. 
The city js changing not only physically 
— in its area, dimension and looks — 
but is also developing a new set of 
values, more matter-of-fact attitudes, 
and what might be called a go-getter 
instinct. 

Till recent decades, this historic settle¬ 
ment on the banks of the Musi river used 
to be a hotbed of tension and strife, 
where sectarian suspicion often led to 
clashes that claimed many lives. But 
now, the vitriol in the air is clearing and 
the unseen wall of communal seggrega- 
tion that kept communities confined to 
traditionalism is being ceaselessly chipp¬ 
ed by an imperceptible force called the 
computer byte. Today, it’s a city smitten 
by the wonders of electronics and the 
moolah of big business deals as it waits, 
almost impatiently, on the threshold of 
the 20th century. 

And acting as a catalyst in this pro¬ 
cess of transformation is the present 
government and its chief minister 
Chandrababu Naidu. They achieved in 
three years things that couldn’t be done 
in two decades. Naidu is himdclf head¬ 
ing a task force—Vision 2020—to car¬ 
ry out this blitzkrieg. Whether that 
adventure will ultimately succeed is dif¬ 
ficult to predict, but one can already feel 
the winds of change sweeping through 
this heritage city. 

In about 50 years, the city grew six 
times — from 90 sq.km in 1927 to 522 
sq.km in 1981, causing a steady rise in 
land prices. But with six more munici¬ 
palities being added on in the last decade 
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TIm changliig face off Hyderabad: fim 
(left) to new 


and a half, and the formation of greater 
Hyderabad, myriad investors have 
thronged to the city, pushing land prices 
further up the chart. The Naidu govern¬ 
ment has tried, since it came to power, to 
disperse industries to different parts of 
the state, to keep the pressure off the capi¬ 
tal city. But Hyderabad has continued to 
remain the prime attraction for new 
businesses. 

T o make the best of this show of confi¬ 
dence by investors in a city that 
wasn't traditionally in the country’s 
business-industry map, the Naidu regi¬ 
me is giving Hyderabad a face-lift. With 
the Inauguration of a new Hitech City 
scheduled next month and the opera¬ 
tions of the HIT (International Institute 
of Information Technology), Hydera¬ 
bad has already acquired a niche for 
itself in the infotec industry. As a result. 


scs see a haven for themselves in Hydera¬ 
bad’s new business-friendly 
environment. 

At Hitech City — a len-sloreyed IT 
business complex — floor space is 
going at almost half the price than that in 
Techno Park in Bangalore. This makes. 
Hyderabad much more competitive, and 
its software expt)ris are expected to 
cross the Rs 250 crorc mark in the next 
two years. 


Hyderabad, the 
400-year-old capital city 
of Andhra Pradesh, is 
undergoing a 
transformation. Not-only 
is the city getting a 
face-lift, it is also 
developing a new set of 
values, a more 
matter-of-fact attitude, 
and a go-getter instinct 


computer and communications majors 
such as Microsoft, Oracle, Mentograph, 
Motorola and IBM have already drawn 
up plans to move into Hydcrali^d. The 
domestic IT (information technology) 
giants are not far behind either. Wipro, 
Baan and scores of NRl-driven enterpri- 


T he IT industry is particularly enthus¬ 
ed because of Chandrababu Naidu's 
personal fascination for computers, 
which he sees as the tool that will shape 
the future. Within months from now, 
government offices will acquire a new 
look. The days of the pen-wielding clerk 
and the ubiquitous typist with his iron-a¬ 
ge machine will soon come to an end, 
making way for silicon chips and feather- 
touch keybords storing and retrieving 
mountains of data in matters of minutes. 

The government has cleared a major 
programme of computerisation of the 
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C M oiHin e 

Chandrababu Naidu*s 
PR drive 


I f yoo have a problem in Hyderabad 
and if you have access to a telephone,* 
don’t hesitate to call the chief minister. 
He is always (d your service. That’s the 
new culture in the state administration. 

Chtmdrababu Naidu appears on 
Doordarshan every alternate Monday on 
Dial your CM j^ogr^me to listen to the 
mievaitces of the common Kyderabadi. 
the show has became very popular, 

. especially widi women. 

A recent set of data given at a 
, conference of district collectors showed 
that the government had actually probed 
2,028 adverse r^rts appearing in the 
niedja, and issued 963 rejoinders, of 
. which 873 wme published. 

Naidu is also commissioning some of 


the state’s well-known filmmakers to 
make documentary films to send out 
messages and build bis own image. 

The government has also earned 
considerable amount of goodwill by 
inoxxlucing a new floor area ratio 
(FAR) and a building regulation scheme 
(BRS), which have given several reliefs 



to house and flat-owners. The new 
construction rules are aimed at winning 
the support of the middle class which 
distanc^ itself from the Telugu Desam 
Party (TDP) following the withdrawal 
of subsidies. The TDP .had suffered a 
severe drubbing in Hyderabad and 
Secunderabad in the last parliamentary 
elections. • 


Chandrababu Naidu’s 
fascination for computei 
is well-known. He feel 
that these machines ar 
going to shape the futur 
And Hyderabad is fat 
becoming the compui 
capital of India 


administration, which will involve com¬ 
puter links, video links and linkages bet¬ 
ween villages. To fund this ambitious 
project, the World Bank has already 
advanced Rs 35 crore to the state govern¬ 
ment. Once complete, the city and the 
countryside should merge in an 
unrestrained flow of information, giving 
people, at least theoretically, a much 
greater access into the forbidden world 
of the bureacracy. 

It appears that Hyderabad is mould¬ 
ing itself to meet the needs of the coming 
age. Education is already beginning to 
be tailored to cope with the growing 
demand for computer professionals. 
Institutions offering specialisation in 
computer technology are mushrooming 
in the city. 

The quiet revolution is not only being 
effected by the magic of the microchip, 
but builders with their giant cranes, exca¬ 
vators and concrete inixeR arc also 
doing their bit to hasten the process of 
change. Construction activity, currently 
in top gear, is soon expected to shift to 
overdrive. At present, ten flyovers are 


being built, and another eight are being 
planned to speed up vehicular traffic. "I 
am spending Rs 140 crore for flyovers 
and I assure you that all of them will be 
ready within one year," Naidu told 
Sunday. 

The government realises, perhaps 
rightly, that CEOs and senior executives 
of top-notch companies will not 
choose Hyderabad as their business 
destination if the city looks derelict, run¬ 
down, congested, and is slowed down 
by enervating traffic snarls and bumpy, 
pot-holed roads. The city, to succeed, 
must look attractive, feels the govern¬ 
ment. So a massive greening project has 
been taken up at the 55-acre NTR 
satnadhi and a general beautification 
drive is on all over the city. The Rs 
28-crore Necklace Road, connecting the 
backwaters of the Hussainsagar Lake, 
has also been thrown open for an unhin¬ 
dered now of traffic between the twin cit¬ 
ies of Hyderabad and Secunderabad. 

"My dream is to make Hyderabad an 
cyberabad and bring the silicon valley 
down here. I will leave no stone unturn¬ 


ed till I achieve it," says Naidu. His trust¬ 
ed lieutenants share his optimism. "If 
not now, we can never achieve the goals 
we have set outrselves," they say. Naidu 
feels that half the battle will be won if he 
can make the city attractive enough for 
the multinational corporations and 
Indian industrial giants. 

When Chandrababu Naidu took over 
the reins from his father-in-law, N.T. 
Rama Rao, he inherited ah empty treasu¬ 
ry and had to struggle to pay the salaries 
of government employees through meas¬ 
ly overdrafts given by the P. V. Narasim- 
ha Rao government at the Centre. 

Another plaguing problem was the 
communal tension that often threatened 
to spark a major flare-up. Naidu tried to 
defuse that in 1996 through the Prajala 
Vaddaku Palana (PVP) and Shramdan 
programmes under which a human 
chain was fonned in Hyderabad. 

And, maybe, his dream is finally 
beginning to take shape with Hyderabad 
looking different, and. more 
importantly, thinking differently. • 

O.S. RmdMkrtwtmm/Hydmnima 
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Compere’s capers 

Why can’t TV show hosts tone down excesseive gesticulations? 



I spent this Satur¬ 
day morning 
watching some of 
the quiz program¬ 
mes which are 
going very stiong 
these days. And 1 
must confess I 
have become a 
firm fan of those 
erudite and bright schoolgirls and 
sclKK)lboys who give such snappy and 
clever answers. They come from all par¬ 
ts of India, from the north-east to ihc 
deep south and are unifonnly good. One 
teels ihat the future of India is safe in 
their hands 

I find the next higher age groups 
rather more self conscio’is, particularly 
m the way of dress. One young man in 
the programme Wtfd Encftwtters was in 
a pillar-box red T-Shirt which had the 
name of the manulaclurer blazoned 
across the front. Possibly the producer 
got him to cover half the name, otherwi¬ 
se It would have looked like a blatant 
adveiuscmcnt. But talking (.)! wildness, 
the anchoi seems to have taken it rather 
liler<illy. her hair was w ild as wild could 
be and as for her crumpled, possibly safa¬ 
ri, outfit, it looked as if she had slept in it 
in a particularly rough stretch of forest 
If she chooses to view the tape, she will 
find that her back looks even more 
jungly. 

About quiz programmes, while there 
is a time limit within which questions 
should be answered, questions are usual¬ 
ly asked at such a recJdess speed, especi¬ 
ally when the questioner speaks as badly 
as the one in Wild Encounters^ that one 
feels the contestants should get extra 
marks for being able to make out what 
she is saying. 

The quizmaster who conducts 
Kudratnanta, like the woman who does 
Wild Encounters, is a science expert. 
But he seems to be suffering from St 
Vitus’s Dance — a disease when con¬ 
tracted the patient cannot slop dancing. 
Divya Seth, in another programme, also 
used to scream wildly, jump up and 
down, but I .haven’t watched her 


recently. Maybe she has cot>lcd down. 

But this very infectious disease, 
where anchors shout and scream and 
yell and holler while jumping all over 
the place like a grassiioppcr, seems to 
have originated in the music channels 
Wish instead they had emulated Sid- 
dhartha Basil, who combines speed with 
clarity and good enunciation with style. 
But as things stand, the Jiminy Crickets 
who arc conducting quizzes should have 
a heart. The viewer can take so much bed¬ 
lam and no more. And pity the poor con¬ 
testants. who ke^jp remarkably cool. 

Siddhariha Basu, who remains the ori¬ 
ginal grand master of quizzes, will now 
host a top-level intellectual quiz on the 
lines of the famous BBC show. Master 
Mind and Brain of Britain. This will be 
the Indian version, also for the BBC. It is 
always exciting to see what an atomic 
scienlist, who answers the questions m 
his field with awesome expertise, makes 
of a musical question or a very common 


sport. Much will depend on the choice of 
master minds and the ultimate winner, 
in a country like ours which has no 
dearth of slandiuds of excellence, ought 
to he quite somebody. 

For that matter, not all the Indian 
shows started by the BBC have been uni¬ 
formly succes.sful. I have .seen some 
awful stuff tn Style, especially by way of 
women anchors and, for that matter, 
styles. Rahul Bose being about the only 
redeeming factor. Question Time India 
also lends to flog the old faithfuls of Indi¬ 
an panel discussion, especially politicia¬ 
ns not all of whom are worth watching 
or bursting with ideas. I feel that A Ques¬ 
tion of Answers still .scores higher 
because it is more compact and has a 
wider range of subjects. 

And wc must at least be thankful that 
the panellists keep silling and even if 
they sometimes shout across each other 
and interrupt the anchor, they don’t get 
up and start jumping up and down. • 
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In Foul Play, a unique and awesome collection of essays and articles edited by Harsh Sethi and Shiv 
Vishvanathan, you walk through a world beyond newspaper headlines and sound bytes, through 
intensively-researched routes of contemporary scams, ranging from the ITC affair to the securities scandal. 
Holding you by the hand, the authors and editors take you on a journey of understanding—how to outwit the state 
using its own wherewithal. 

One of the articles in the volume is about the role played by brokers and banks in the wake of economic reforms, 
when fora while, for brokers and bankers. Money became the only God. 


C onsider this, that in the 27-year period between 1969 and 1996, the amount of money lying in banks has 
increased 92 limes, from Rs 4,646 crore to Rs 426,073 crorc, and the amount of money that banks have 
given as loans has increased 73 times, from a total of Rs 3,599 crore to Rs 263,533 crore. In addition to this 
growth in the banking sector, the developmental financial institutions have seen their deposits leap 
manifold, as have the loans given by them. Over the same time period, the value of all shares quoted on the 
Indian sUKk exchanges has increased 70 limes, from Rs 770 crore to Rs 54,000 crore. 

The numbers have become enormous and the power in the economy has clearly shifted from the 
bureaucrats in New Delhi to the safari-suited and, more recently, Saville Row-clothed moncymen who come in all shapes 
and sizes but talk the common language of money. The concentration of money p<^)wer in the hand.s of a few began with 
the Nehnivian vision of a planned economy which helped create massive government-controlled networks of banks and 
financial institutions (FIs) which took money from individuals like us and recycled that money to industrialists and 
farmers, even the government itself. What Nehru began, Mrs Gandhi completed. Money was rationed. It became a scarce 
commodity, not to be left in the hands of the people but. instead, to be controlled and monitored by the government which 
‘knew precisely what to do with it'. 

To give a legal status to this image of ‘government 
knows best*, various steps were taken by different regi¬ 
mes. In 1969, banks were nationalised. In 1970, insurance 
was nationalised. In 1971, the Office of the Controller of 
Capital Issues was set up. The Foreign Exchange Regula¬ 
tion Act (FERA) slopped Indian companies from access¬ 
ing international pools of money. 

Economic policy and financial control moved hand in 
hand. Throughout the 1970s, the Indian economy was sub¬ 
jected to more controls, more licences and more rationing 
of this scarce commodity called money. But as we have 
learnt controls can be Itxisened, rules can be bent, and fists 
can be opened. 

The scam arid the tainted 

In January 1990, I started my own company. Quantum 
Financial Services Private Limited, and positioned it as 
India's first equity research house. That is not to say that 
research was non-existent prior to that. Research was very 
much in existence but it was equity research me<int only 
for the proprietor of the research or brokering company. 

The concept of providing research to institutions had not 
yet arrived, because to get business from groups like UTI, 
the brokers only needed friendships. 

While analysing the Indian landscape, we came across 
ACC — the cement company controlled by the Tala 
group. In July 1991, we went on the newly-launched video 



Understanding the 
securities scam 


maga.'.ine. Business Plus, and flagged ACC as a ‘Buy’ at 
Rs 4(X) per share (at that time there were 6 million shares of 
ACC issued to the public suggesting that ACC had a mar¬ 
ket capitali.sation of Rs 2,4(X) million). By August 1991, 
the share price of ACC had doubled to Rs 800 and UTI 
reportedly sold five per cent of the total shares of ACC to 
calm the hot markets and keep the price down. Bad deci¬ 
sion — they could have made more money if they had 
waited. Within three months the price had risen another 50 
per cent to Rs 1,200. Market rumour had it that one of the 
shrewdest operators ever to hit Dalai Street had sold his 
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• The FERA Act 
stopped Indian 
companies from 
accessing 
international pools 
of money, ensuring 
that the control over 
the economy was 
very much in the 
hands of the 
implementers of the 
grand vision that 
would build the 
commanding 
heights of the Indian 
economy 
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position. A Big Bull — Harshad Mehta — was buy¬ 
ing every share of ACC that he could get. 

Harshad Mehta had a simple formula Work out what would it cost to 
rebuild a cement, power, steel plant owned by any enterprise (the replacement 
value) and compare that with the cost of acquiring every single share of that 
company in the stock market (the market capitalisation). If the cost to replicate 
that company’s capacity was lower than the value placed in the share bazar, 
then the wise thing to do was to keep on buying that share until the share price 
rose and some sort of parity was reached. In the case of ACC, its 4 million 
tonne per annum capacity (in July 1991) would have cost Rs 6,000 million. 
Yet in July 1990, the total value in the marketplace based on the Rs 4(X) share 
price was Rs 2,400 million. Clearly, ACC was a stock to keep on buying until 
the share price reached Rs 1,500 at which price the cost of setting up a new 
plant would be same as the market value of all shares of ACC listed on the Indi¬ 
an stock exchanges. 

In July 1991, the minority government of Prime Minister Rao led by finance 
minister Manmohan Singh and commerce minister P. Chidambaram took the 
bold step of initiating a five-year plan for deregulating India’s economy. They 
also took the dubious decision to devalue the Indian currency by 37 per cent, 
from Rs 19 per US Dollar to Rs 26 per US Dollar over a three-day time span. 
Suddenly, Indians who wanted to buy things from overseas became poorer by 
37 per cent because they now needed to pay more Indian currency to buy the 
same US dollar note. On the flip side, if you had already imported something it 
was now suddenly worth 37 per cent more. Effectively, the replacement cost 
of the assets were boosted by 37 per cent. The stock markets went berserk. 
Here was a double whammy of a fundamental change in the economic think¬ 
ing of the Indian government, and a devaluation of the Indian currency which 
would benefit many industries. 

The fact that the government was planning to give up control over how and 
in which industries money was to be invested meant that India's industrialists 
could now make their own decisions regarding growth and future production. 
The weaker Indian currency meant that many of the capital good^India impt^rt- 
ed would become more expensive. 

The replacement cost theory for determining share prices was back in 
vogue. And with a bang. Between July 1991 and April 1992, the market capi¬ 
talisation of ACC rose by 213 percent from Rs 13,800 million to Rs 43,200 mil¬ 
lion. Even the die-hard replacement cost theorist knew that ACC was overpric¬ 
ed by the time the share had reached Rs 7,200 or 75 percent of its peak value of 
Rs 9,550. Sometime between July 1991 and April 1992, the replacement cost 
theory lost its driving force in determining share pnees. There was something 
else, some other puzzling and mysterious force that had begun to determine 
the ever increasing share prices. 

That something else was the power of money,the power of a flood of money 
coming into the share nKuket had thrown the entire financial market into tur¬ 
moil. Harshad Mehta is the one name we remember from that era. But there 
were others who have been named in various reports and who have stayed 
quiet, betting that time and money would wipe out their blotched past and give 
them the respectability they so badly crave from society. 

The great reforms of 1991 were actually bad news for the economy; bad 
news for company sales, company profits, and — logically — for stock mar¬ 
kets. Think of yourself as a bania selling cement. Your biggest buyer is the 
government accounting for over 50 per cent of your purchases. Now, one fine 
day the government gives you a call and says, ‘Sorry, bania, I have decided not 
to interfere in the economic process any more. Let Birla and Tata build all 
these things for you. 1 have no money, so I am not doing it anymore.’ 

The bania is in a fix. His main buyer has walked out on him and his new 
buyers are not yet ready to take up the slack. He does the next logical thing— 
orders less cement from ACC. 

Think of the effect of a thousand banias dealing in cement faced with the 
same predicament. Think of what could happen to ACC’s sales of cement. But 
that is in a logical hypothetical world. In actual fact, ACC’s share price rose by 
430 per cent from Rs 2,300 in July 1991 to Rs 9,950 by April 1992. And Man¬ 
mohan Singh, when asked about the success of his reform package, smiled and 
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asked us all to look at the way the market was behaving. 
The boom times in Dalai Street and the share madness 
silenced all his critics. 

The money factor came from the banks. Prior to July 
1991, the banks were busy lending to the government — 
either voluntarily or through a I-will-grab*your-money 
scheme called statutory ratios imposed by the Reserve 
Bank of India. These ratios forced banks to put nearly 60 
per cent of the deposits collected from citizens into govern¬ 
ment bonds with interest rates of only nine per cent and ten 
per cent—less than the inflation rate in the economy. The 
government used this money to fund its expenditures. 

For example, to pay for the cement that the government 
bought from the bania, it borrowed money from the banks. 
When it stopped buying cement the banks did not have any¬ 
one to lend the money to. So the banks were in a p^uliar 
situation of collecting deposits from all of us, paying us 
interest on that money and, yet not being able to lend that 
money back to anyone at a higher rate of interest. 

Between July 1991 and April 1992, the banking sector 
deposits increased enormously. Lending to industry look¬ 
ed unsafe because no one seemed to be selling anything. If 
the banks were not careful and the corporates they lent to 
unable to repay their loans, the banks would end up own¬ 
ing cement, steel, trucks, and scooters—the products they 
took as collateral on these loans. 

At that stage came the Bombay stock market brokers 
who needed n[K)ney to pay for the shares they had purchas¬ 
ed in the belief that India was entering a golden age of pros¬ 
perity. The.se brokers were willing to rescue the l^ks 
from their problem of plenty. The conversation between a 
banker and a broker probably went something like this. 

‘Hello, Mr Banker, 1 believe you have a lot of money sit¬ 
ting around on which you are paying your depositors and 
are not able to collect any interest from borrowers.* 

‘Yes. Mr Broker, times are bad." 

‘Don’t worry, my banker friend. I have a solution. You 
give me money on short-term loans. Fourteen days is 
okay. I will pay you two per cent per month. And as a secu¬ 
rity, I will give you shares of ACC and Tata Steel and 
many other blue chips as collateral. At the end of two 
weeks, you take your money back with interest, and if you 
are happy with my guaranteed two per cent return, maybe 
we can do another, bigger deal after that. Okay?* 

‘Yes, yes, let us try to do some small deals first so I 
know how this thing works. There are all these guidelines 
that the Reserve Bank has imposed on us but we can find 
ways to get around them. After all. there arc rules and there 
are market practices. Come, let us try." 

That is how the scam began. The banks lent money (ille¬ 
gally) to the brokers who punted in the share market. The 
bulls who borrowed the money from the banks used the 
badla system to their advantage and caused what is known 
as a bear squeeze in the market where punters of two oppo¬ 
site vie.ws clash. Bodi bulls and bears hope to profit but, 
ultimately, only one view can prevail. Between July 1991 
and April 1992, the bears got mauled. The money from the 
banks helped the bulls decimate the bears. 

If a bull had bought 10,000 shares of ACC at a price of 
Rs 2,300 per share in July 1991 he would have agreed to 
enter into a contract for a total value of Rs 23 million. The 
bears believing that the bull was being stupid would have 
agreed to stand opposite him in that ring and sell him 
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10,000 shares of ACC" at Rs 2.300. The bears may also 
have believed that the bulls did not have the actual Rs 23 
million in hand to pay for the shares they had purchased. 
So they knew that all they were risking was the difference 
between the price of ACC at the start of the settlement and 
the share price at the end of the settlement multiplied by 
the number of .shares. If ACC" opened on July 10 at Rs 
2,200 and closed on July 20 at Rs 2,250 the loss to the bear 
was assumed to be Rs 50 per ACC share or a total loss of 
Rs 5 lakli — not an obscene amount for the toughened 
bears. 

But what happened was a complete shock to the bear. 
Instead of squaring up his account (selling his long posi¬ 
tion of lO.CKK) ACC shares) the bull actually handed over a 
cheque and demanded delivery! The bear did not have 
those lO.OtX) shares as he had sold ‘short’m the hope of 
buying these shares back at a cheaper price and making a 
profit. Now, faced with cheques to take delivery of what 
they sold, the bear scrambled for cover and actually beca¬ 
me a buyer of shares. He went all over the stock exchiinge 
l(X)king for these 10,(K)0 shares. St(x:k-lendcrs agreed to 
bail him out but at a price. The desperate bear agreed and 
coughed up a loss. 

Month after month, .settlement after settlement, this bat¬ 
tle went on. The bears were slaughtered by the bulls who 
had all the banks lining up behind them to lend them (ille¬ 
gally and in (X)mplete violation of all Reserve Bank laws) 
the excess money in the bimking system. The bears were 
being made suckers in this great hhai -hhai relationship bet¬ 
ween the brokers and the banks. This, in its essence, was 
the scam. 


When the scam broke on 22 April, 1992, the stock mar¬ 
ket took a deep breath, looked around, saw a fictitious pool 
of money behind the brave images of hollow bulls, and 
panicked. All hell broke loose as share prices plummeted. 
Suddenly, the money that had fuelled this bubble stopped 
flowing into Dalai Street. The bulls who had gone about 
merrily buying shares of all kinds of companies knowing 
dial even a dump like Karnataka Ball Bearing could be 
financed its way to the sky suddenly emerged as sellers. 
The banks which held collateral of these stocks against 
‘illegal’ loans, called up the bulls and said 'Give me back 
my money, Mr Broker, the Reserve Bank is about to ins¬ 
pect my books.’ 

All the buyers suddenly became sellers. The market 
went into a freefall and, despite brave words by the UTI, 
the stock market plummeted by 50 per cent over the next 
12 months. And many Karnataka Ball Bearings fell by 90 
per cent and more. 

It has been over five years since the scam broke. The 
cases are in various courts and every once in a while some 
news hits the front pages to remind us of what happened. 
But will we ever know the truth and the extent of the dama¬ 
ge? Will the guilty ever be punished for causing the 
country’s financial system and economy to teeter on the 
verge of disaster? • 
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SUNDAY SPORTS 

Fading fast 

Too much of cricket is leading to a premature burn-out of players 



The Sri Lankan competition came in the foil blast of the 
monsoons. So, the inevitable happened. Of the ten 
matches scheduled among New Zealand, India and Sri 
Lanka, four were washed out 


A re cricketers mere bonded labou¬ 
rers? This is a question that 
seems increasingly pertinent 
with the never-ending lure of spon.sor- 
ship lucre. In their quest for recognition 
and financial reward, leading cricketers 
are willing to play under any circumstan¬ 
ces. And the more they acquiesce, the 
more prone they become to physical dis¬ 
orders. Yet, their profession demands 
that they play as many matches as they 
can. 

Above all, they know that there are 
any number of young aspirants waiting 
to fill their shoes. If they so much as 
demur, the a>Ce would surely fall on their 
career. And tliis is the catch-22 situa¬ 
tion. For if they agree to play on, their 
careers cannot last very long. Physical¬ 
ly, they will be drained out much 
quicker than their predecessors on the 
international circuit because ( fihe const¬ 
ant pressure — both physiological and 
psychological. 

Recently, there has been a criticism of 
the alleged "unfriendly" conduct of the 
Indian team participating in the Sri Lan¬ 
kan Independence Cup competition. For¬ 
ty per cent of the schedule was rained 
out. The Lankan cricket authorities 
requested the Indian team to play an 
abandoned match on the following day. 
The latter refused. This happened not 
once, but twice. 

Each time, the Indian contingent felt 
that they could not go beyond the play¬ 
ing conditions. There was no clause sti¬ 
pulating an additional match should one 
be abandoned for any reason. Rain inclu¬ 
ded. How can the Indian team as a whole 
or its manager or players be accused of 
unfriendly conduct if they were follow¬ 
ing the rules? The common refrain of "a 
little adjustment yaar" should not be tak¬ 
en to this length. 

As it is, tlie players arc burdened not 
just with more matches, but they have to 
play many of these in positively 
unfriendly weather. Consider the most 
recent schedules. 

The Coca-Cola Cup tournament was 
a farce to begin with. Kenya and 
Bangladesh are hardly competitors who 
could give India a run for their money. 
But the BCCI said it would afford an 


A one-day match: non-stop nonsense 


oppoilunily for several youngsters to be 
blooded in. They could be tried out 
ahead ol next year’s World Cup 

And how many newcomers got a l(K)k 
in? Quite a few, but most were left to 
bring in the towels and soft drinks. The 
players had to biave merciless, life¬ 
sapping heat. And all of it only because 
there was (and still is) a lunning battle 
between Pepsi and Coke which was tak¬ 
en up by the two warring groups in the 
BCCI. 

Soon alter came t^*c Sri Lankan com¬ 
petition in the full blast of the monsoons. 
Despite the innovations, "wet cricket" 
— complete with synthetised bat, ball, 
pitch and outfield — hasn't yet been 
introduced. So, the inevitable happened. 
Of the ten matches scheduled among 
New Zealand, India and Sri Lanka, four 
were washed out. 

Instead of shortening the playing life 


ol a cricketer, the BCCI would do well 
to take a leaf out of the All India Football 
Federation’s bcx)k. Indian s(Kcer may 
be in the dumps, but the AIFT has at 
least come up with one constructive 
rule. No player who is in the reckoning 
for a berth in the national squad is allow¬ 
ed to play more than 45 matches a year. 
And that includes all domestic engage¬ 
ments — for club and stale. 

Cricket is a far more leisurely game 
(with bowlers recovering their breath in 
the outfield and batsmen by adjusting 
their pads and shoelaces) and therefore 
could be on the field for moie matches. 

So, it is lime a ceiling was imposed. 
There is ri>om for debate on the exact 
number of matches, but, to start with, the 
peg could l>c pul at a quarter ol a year — 
90 days or thereabouts—including both 
Tests and one-dayers. • 

Artillt Smn/Caicutta 
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BIHAR 


Facts and figures 

The CAG report accuses the state government of gross financial 

m ismanagemei 1 1 

T he Rabn Devi government completed one year in Interest payment during 1992-97 was 10 to 22 percent of 
office on 25 July. But there was little cause for cele- the revenue expenditure. Strangely, the state government 

bralion. If the foddei scam noose dangling over could not spend around Rs 2,200 crore and surrendered Rs 

Laloo Prasad Yadav's head, the deteriorating law- 1,180 crore on 31 March, 1997 "due to the failure in monitor- 

and-order situation m the state, and the Opposition’s mg the trend of expendiiure". 'l then chose to sit on another Rs 

repeated calls for the imposition of Ailicle 356 in Bihiir 1,033 crore And during the period 1996-97, Rs 3,811 crore 

weren’t bad enough, the report of the Comptroller and Audi- remained unreconciled, stales the report, 

tor General fCAG) has come down heavily on the Rashtnya Special attention has been paid to 1. Anne Marg, the offici- 

Janata Dal (RJD) government. No less than 16 govern- alresidcnceofiheBihaichicfmimstci.YheCAGrcpoilsta- 

menl departments have been indicted for violating rules in con- tes that from May 1990 (when Laloo moved in) to 1997, at 

Tteclion with maintenance of accounts for financial transac- least Rs 16,73,(X)() has been sjtenl on its renovation and refurbi- 

tions. And the board of 
revenue has also been hauled 
up for its failure to check the 
irregularities. 

The CACj report for the 
financial year ending 31 
March, 1997, was tabled last 
week by finance minister 
Shankar Prasad Tekriwal in 
the state Assembly. Accord¬ 
ing to the report, tlie stale 
govemment's assets in 
1996-97 stood at Rs 16,391 
crore, while liabilities 
amounted to a whopping Rs 
20,773 crore. "The excess lia¬ 
bility of Rs 4,382 crore 
shows that while assets grew 
by 32 per cent, liabilities 
went up by 53 per cent dur¬ 
ing 1992-97," states the 
CAG report The gap went 
on increasing due to continu¬ 
ed revenue deficit and mini¬ 
mal outlay for assets creation. 

As far as financial misappropriation gix:s, the Rs 2(X) crore THE STRAIN IS SHOWING: Laloo Yadav with Rabri Devi 
bitumen scam takes pride of place. According to the report, 

irregularities amounting to Rs 240 crore were detected after shing. Among other things, the bungaU^w has 25 beds and 26 

29 of the 78 road construction divisions and five of the 16 sofa sets, and over a thousand curtains measuring almost 4 

national highway divisions were examined. At this rale, the km! Objections have been raised over the Rs 7,30,000 spent 

bitumen scam could cross the Rs 500 crore mark. on the construclioYi and maintenance of dairy and poultry 

In another significant development, the report has pulled sheds in the compound — all from the state exchequer. The 

up the five departments of finance, industry, human resour- CAG has also taken note of the fact that police vehicles were 

ces, forest and environment, and home (special), for ‘no u.sed to cart Rs 21,000 worth of cattle feed for the privileged 

entry' of expenditure to the tune of Rs 89.03 crore in the books. cows. And these cow sheds are now being used for commerci- 

The report, of course, has taken ‘special’ note of the al purposes by the‘first family', 

exploits of ex-CM and RJD chief Laloo Prasad Yadav. Blast- Political heavyweights are not the only ones in the line of 

ing the ‘financial mismanagement’ during the Laloo Yadav fire as the repn^rt hasn’t spared bureaucrats either. More than 

regime, the report slates that no physical verification of cash Rs 14 crore in nine out of 16 departments have been misap- 

was carried out in any month during the period 1994-97! propriaied by 16 officers, of w hich four have already retired. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS: /, Anne Marg, Patna 


So far, no steps have been taken to recover the swindled 
amount. The CAG has held the collectors, district magistra¬ 
tes, the drawing and disbursing officers, and heads of depart¬ 
ments responsible for the failure to inspect the ‘Nazarats’. 
This, the CAG says, is a gross violation of rules and norms. 

The worst hit by the CAG’s damning report is, of course, 
the road construction department. According to the report, 
10,654 tonnes of bitumen wortii Rs 5.5 crore were swindled 
between January 1990 and November 1996. The bungling 
continued even while the CBl was investigating the scam. 

Much to the state govemment’s discomfiture, the CAG 
report states that the Bihar sarkar had invested Rs 641 crorc 
till the end of March, 1997 in various public sector undertak¬ 
ings and cooperative institutions. But the dividend during the 
period 1992-1997 was Rs 2,915 only! 

In an exceptional indictment, the CAG has held the Patna 
district magistrate (DM), Rajbala Verma, guilty of sanction¬ 
ing 13 schemes, amounting to Rs 98.86 lakh, without 
^‘appropriate authority'. The DM has also been charged with 
incurring expenditure to the tune of Rs 67.95 lakh against the 
undisbursed cash on purchase and simultaneous distribution 
of blankets, dhotis and saris during the period 1992 to 1997. 
The purchase was done through various private firms and no 
tender was called. The approval of the purchase committee, 
too, was not sought. This later snowballed into the dhoti-sari 
scam, for which Rabri Devi had to order a CBI probe soon 
after assuming office. 

The misuse of state government ai^lanes has also drawn 
the CAG’s attention. The four state government-owned air¬ 
craft have been grossly misused by Laloo Prasad Yadav and 
family, water resources minister Jagdanand Singh and finan¬ 
ce minister Shankar Prasad Tekriwal. The CAG report states 
that during the last five years (till March 1997), the four air¬ 
craft undertook a total of 4,601,55 flying hours, thus, incurr¬ 
ing an expenditure of Rs 4.08 crore! 

All this is bad news for the high-flying Laloo Yadav, who is 
fighting the battle of his life to come clean in the fodder scam 
case. And now, the CAG report has presented the Opposition 
Bharatiya Janata Party-Samata Party combine with more 
^ammo against the Rabri regime. • 


ANDHRA PRADESH 

The ft in the tem ple 

The prime accused in the Kanakadurga 
case points fingers at police personnel 
and a top politician 


P rakash Kumar Sahu, on 2 July, before the Vijayawada 
sessions court: "On 16 May, I was taken into police 
custody. From Hyderabad to Bhilai- 
Vizianagaram-Hyderabad and Guntur, they took me around 
to catch the jewellers involved in the scam. They harassed my 
mother to make me confess...The real culprit is Suresh Pundit, 
a jeweller of Cuttack. Police personnel involved in the investi¬ 
gation, CID-SP Koleswar Rao and inspector Chakrapani alle¬ 
gedly took Rs 15 lakh from him and with Rs four lakh got a 
new crown:" 

Prakash Kumar Sahu, on 13 July, before the same court: "I 
have been threatened of dire consequences by the Congress 
leader and foniier home minister P. Indra Reddy who visited 
the CID offices in Hyderabad. He came along w'ith police offi¬ 
cials and Suresh Pundit of Vizianagaram. He offered me Rs 2 
lakh to keep my mouth shut about the involvement of the CID 
officials. He put the revolver on my chest and warned me 
again and again...Please do not send me back to police custo¬ 
dy. They will kill me. I demand that I should be kept in CBl 
custody." 

The statements of Prakash Kumar Sahu, prime accused in 
the theft of precious jewellery from the popular Kanakadurga 


DISCLOSURE: Prakash Kumar Sahu being produced in court 
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temple of Vijayawada, have stunned devv^Kces and sent shocks 
waves through the state's police and political circles The tem¬ 
ple, built centuries ago on the banks of River Kr ishna, became 
tamoi's for the legend that il the river wateis rose tt) the level 
ol the 3(K)-year-old Mukku Ruiliika (nose ring) of'the deity, it 
wt)uld mean the end of Kaliyuga. 

On 25 April, the nose ring, the golden crown, the 
"mangalsutnnn presented by a Persian Sheikh in 1142 A.D , 
and other precious objects were stolen fiom Kanakadurga tem¬ 
ple. The plot thickened when SP Koteswar Rao and ciicle ins¬ 
pector Chakrapani claimed that they htid recovered most of 
the ornaments, and even displayed them to the press on 2 July. 
But the Congress MP from Guntur, Rayapatt Sambashiv Rao, 
who had donated the gold crown to the deity, declared that the 
gold crown recovered by the CID was take "This is not the 
crown 1 had presented to the deity four years ago," said Rao. 

It was soon confirmed that only the nose ring and two other 
pieces of lewellcry were ‘originals', " rhe police have now 
accepted the truth that the golden crown displayed to the press 
on 2 July was not the (original," revealed a senior sessions pro 
scculor of police at Vijayawada. 

Initially, the police said that they had arrested five persons 
in connection with the crime. But they filed cases only against 
18-ycar-()ld Prakash Kumar Sahu, hailing from Bhilai in 
Madhya Pradesh, who w as picked up within a month of the 
crime. Sahu w^as described as a professional criminal with a 
‘history’ of house-breaks and even thefts in temples. The poli¬ 
ce claim that he had earlier stolen omamcnls from Arasavalli 
temple in Srikakulam district. Sahu remained in police custo¬ 
dy for a month before being prcxiuccd in court. The police 
l^K>k him to Bhilai, Cuttack and Vi/ianagaram on the trail of 
jewellers Suresh and Rajesh, who had bought the gold orna¬ 
ments, including the crown at lOpercentof its original value. 


But Suresh and Rajesh arc yet to be arrested. 

If the confusion over the 'fake' jewellery recovered by the 
authorities wasn’t bad enough, Sahu put the cal firmly among 
the pigeons with his explosive revelations in the Vijayawada 
sessions court. By accusing the CID SP and circle inspector of 
corruption on day one, and then dragging Congress leader P. 
Ir*dra Reddy’ s name into the controversy, Sahu has politici.sed 
the issue and attracted attention from all quarters. The police 
have been lorccd to shift him to judicial cusKxly at the Rajah- 
mundry Central Jail from Vijayawada, where he w as in police 
custody. 

"The two Statements made by Sahu could have a serious 
impact on the credibility of the slate police force." confesses a 
senior policeman. But the police insist that Sahu is "confused" 
and the controversy over the recovered ornaments had helped 
him heap the blame on the much-maligned police force. 

The Kanakadurga controversy has even caused chief mini¬ 
ster N. Chandrababu Naidu to sit up and take notice. The 
coastal districts have always been vital to the Tclugu Desam 
Party's (TDP) poll prtispecis in Andhra Pradesh. But in the 
Lok Sabha polls earlier this year, the TDP had managed to bag 
just one parliamentary scat from the seven coastal districts. 
And the Kanakadurga temple h(>lds special importance for the 
coastal Andhra traders who are unofficial contributors to the 
TDP fund. So, the chief minister is eager to put the lid on the 
controversy surrounding the temple theft Naidu has directed 
the police to clear up the mess caused by the case as soon as 
possible. As a close aide of the chief minister pul it. "They (the 
police) base whipped open a Pandora’s box Now it is for 
them to pul things in order or face public uproar." • 

G.5. Rsdhakrishna/Hyderabad 


Might is right 


The Bihar government refuses to abide 
by an NHRC directive 


N ever before has the National Human Rights Commis- 
Kion (NHRC) had to fight so hard for its rights. For the 
first time, a state goveminent has refused to abide by a reo 
ent directive of the NHRC. The state in question: Bihar. 

According to the Constitution, it is obligatory for state . 
governments to honour the commission’s decision regard^ 
ing a human-rights violation case. But the NHRC to 
come a cropper against the Laloo Prasad Yadav-powwd'^ 
Rashtnya Janata Dal (RJD) government, with regard to ^ , 
murder of one Rajesh Dhawan of Randii. The Bihar 
government has chosen to ignore the NHRC* s directive of 
paying upjRs 10 lakh as compensation to the widow of the 
victim. 


On $ December, 1993, Rajesh Dhawan, a Ranchi-baised 
trader, was brutally murdet^ in a Take ehount^' 
group of policemen at Barachatti in Gaya rUstrict CMiawan ^ 
was on his way back to Ranchi fitom Varanasi, His family \ 
no^bers lodg^ an FIR against six policemen oi dm 
achatd thana und^ Sections 302,379^ 209,370of BPC 
Section 27 of Arms Act. The NHRC, too* txxk up liii^ 
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MEGHALAYA 

"I am guided by 
the Constitution 
and my 
c onscience " 

Says Governor M.M. Jacob 

T hings are getting tougher by the day for the four- 
month-old United Parliamentary Forum (UPF) govern¬ 
ment in Meghalaya. With the Congress-led United 
Meghalaya Parliamentary Forum (UMPF) nosing ahead in 
the numbers game. inUghting has broken out among the diffe¬ 
rent constituents ol the ruling coalition. 

Chief minister B.B. Lyngdoh’s third Cabinet reshuftle in 
four months has done more hann than good, as several consti¬ 
tuents of the coalition have expressed dissatisfaction over the 
allocation of portfolios and demanded another rcshulfle by 
the end of July They have even threatened the government 
with "dire ctinsequenccs" (read: withdrawal of support) if the 
octogenarian C'M failed to act. 

In another developwenl, moie than ten Cabinet ministers 
arc demanding the ouster of home minister A.H. Scott Lyng- 



MAN IN THE MIDDLE: Governor M.M. Jcu oh 

doh. This foUov^s the killing of three alleged bootleggers by 
policemen on the night of 2 July in the l.aban locality of 
Shillong. 



FAKE ENCOUNTER: Rajesh Dhawan 


matter. 

In a historic jadgement on 13 December, 1996, the ses- 
rioDs court of Gaya found all six poltcetnen guilty of mur¬ 
der and sentenced them to death. The moved the 

Patna High Court, which granM life iii;q[>risonment to 
three cops, while upholding the sessions s death sent¬ 

ence to die other dim. The accused then moved the Supre* 
me Court, where the case isstiti pending* 

Meanwhile, the NHRC isstm a directive to the state 
government u> pay Rita Dhawan, widow of Rajesh, an inte¬ 
rim compensatton of Rs 10 lakh. The commission is 
empowered to issue such directivea to state governments 


under Section 1S(3) of the Human Rights Protection 
Act-1993, 

But the Rabri Devi regime turned a deaf car to the 
conunission.ThcNHRC then served a show-cause notice to 
the Bihar government on 27 December, 1997. Responding 
to the notice, the RJD administration explained that since 
the accused were already facing maximum punishment as 
per the court order, there was no justification in paying 
such a huge amount as compensation to the widow of the 
victim. Moreover, complained the state government, this 
would be an additional burden on the state exchequer. 

The commission ovenuled the arguments of the govern¬ 
ment and, on 6 May, 1998, issued a fresh order directing it 
to pay up within a month. But the Bihar sarkar just could 
not be bothered. 6 June came and went, and the NHRC was 
forced to issue yet anodier directive. 

But Rita Dhawan has no faith left in the state admi¬ 
nistration. 'The state government is not willing to sanction 
the compensation amount awarded by the Human Rights 
Commission,'* Rajesh Dhawan’s widow told Sunday. 
RitaOliawan is bringing up two small children by running 
a gannem shop in Ranchi, left behind by her husband. 

PaVfloi Dhawan, younger brother of Rajesh, is in const¬ 
ant touch with the NHRC. And he says that the Dhawans 
wdiild now request Governor Sunder Singh Bhandari to 
intervene. • 
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’ :t?0C^iisored» on Sony^, fails to excUe 

tqwd as the tiever-before dare-bare show* The 
pibmo oert^idy leads you to believe that Aichana fHtrah 
$ji|t{ih is piivy to the innermost secrets of the Bollywood 
BigSf to ready to pour into your greedy little ear 

Tuesd^ late nights on Sony. 

Perhaps the most eye-catching thing about Unc^nsored 
,to the set, which is very jazzy, dressed in bold blue and 
Uacfc. Last week, Ms Singh turned up. colour- 
,;coi 9 rdmated.\ and inordinately excited about the 

So up> wondering whedna^ wc were finally going 
|og^ tite latest on Mamta Kutoami’s undcrthings (or the 
lack tlieimf) when the hostess launched into a detailed di$- 
CW^Ion dxHit Bollywood Brerflies Right, those umbrellas 
llWdie filmstars use when they are cm locatkm. 

So now Tm all genned upabwt how no star worth lus, or 
hc^. salt cmied their own (there's a boy emj^yed just for 



this putpcMie); how they are always procured "ftom abroad’ 
gtomncMKims. porisn the t^ 

The pssi-psst tone of the promo to at total variance wi^ 
tSie contents the show: if umbrellas are what send Archa- 
na Putan Sin^ into a then you wonder what dic*d 
do if die had a genuinely ^uncensored’ item^ the smt that 
; the popular fanzines havenotrottbtecosu^ 

Then her smite may acquire the saiM sort <:d wanage as . 
? |C^)<A%whomvea!edonaspecjd€didonofBPL(^that 
/ tooth* big tiin6\ That she loves Swiss chp- 

: cotatea and PPr thore not in the ktiiow* tht^ 

;iiaee)^e4 actress to Channel V!s flavour of the month, 
it^s Irilond tidoda\ Ifs anothor rnatt^ that on V, 
;; •chadd^ iSq^ with ’satoS^ If V <aiid MTVJ are serious 


The public health engineering (PHE) minister PynsHai 
Manik Syiem has emerged as the most vocal and bitter critic 
of the present leadership’s style of functioning. He claims to 
be heading a dissident group of more than ten mmisters. 

The PHE minister’s effort to embarrass the 
CM is being seen as a prelude to the Independent legislator 
switching over to Opposition camp. 

The one thing certain about Meghalaya politics today is the 
uncertainty. And as the state hurtles towards a political crisis 
all eyes are now turning to Governor M.M Jacob. It is becom¬ 
ing increasingly clear that the Governor will have a crucial 
role to play in the coming weeks. 

Governor M.M. Jacob spoke to Sunday recently about the 
present political situation and about the problems facing 
Meghalaya. 

Sunday: How would you define your role at this stage* 
with Meghalaya facing something of a political crisis? 
M.M. Jacob: 1 am keeping a close watch on the political deve¬ 
lopments in the stale. But at this juncture, I have a very limited 
role to play. Until and unless my services are called for, I will 
not intervene. 

Q: What will you do if the UPF coalition is outnumbered 
In the Assembly? 

A: If the ruling UPF fails to remain in power, then I will deci¬ 
de upon inviting others on the merit of the thei) prevailing poli¬ 
tical situation. But I will first have to be convinced that the 
new political equation called in to assume power is capable of 
providing a stable administration. 

Q: What guidelines will you follow while taking such a 
decision? 

A: I will be guided by the Constitution, by precedents and by 
my conscience while taking any future decision of inviting 
alternate political parties to form the government. I will not do 
anything which is not for the betterment of the slate. 

Q: Don’t you feel that the UPF government is too busy try¬ 
ing to survive to be able to work for the development of the 
state? 

A: {Pause) The government is definitely trying its best. But I 
would want the government to do more for the people and the 
state. The government should devote most of its time working 
for the welfare of the people and the state. 

Q: But isn’t the present law-and-order situation quite alar¬ 
ming? Extortions have become a routine affair now... 

A: Yes, the rising cases of extortion in the state arc alarming. I 
have spoken to home minister (A.H. Scott) Lyngdoh about 
this and have urged him to gear up the law-and-order machine¬ 
ry so that lives and properties of the people can be protected. 

Q: Don’t you feel that law and order can only improve 
with economic development? 

A: Economic development is essential. The government 
should give top priority to its economic agenda. I had called 
on Prime Minister Shri Vajpayee and Union home minister 
Shri Advani during one of my recent visits to Delhi. I impress¬ 
ed upon them the need to release funds so that the pending 
developmental projects in the state can be taken up. • 

PradyotF.SmMrn/Shmang 
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ARIES 


(2! March~20 April) 

lake a favourable 
impression on. 
influential people, 
especially during formal 
interviews. You should be 
able to put across your point 
of view or an outline of your 
particular qualities and 
abilities with clarity and 
directness. Try dealing with 
tax, insurance and other 
official business. 


TAURUS 


(2! Ma\-20June) 

C ontact people in key 
positions living or 
working in distant places. 
You may now get ansvJ^ers 
you have been waiting for 
from influential people. 
Don’t commit yourself to 
new contracts or ^ 
responsibilities, especially 
those that are likely to hang 
around your neck for a long 
time to come. 

CANCER 


(2/ June-20 July) 

P lay down disputes over 
property or money: 
arguments over ownership 
will be depressing. Get your 
priorities right and don’t 
make a fuss where none is 
necessary. Be guided by 
common sense while 
shopping and in matters 
pertaining to finances. 


LEO 


(2J July-20 August) 

N ot much is likely to stand 
in your way. Get on with 
your job and do it to the best 
of your ability. You will 
derive a deep satisfaction 
from doing your work well 
and efficiently. Much 
ground can be covered. 
Deadlines can be beaten. 
Distractions arc unlikely lo 
put you off track. 


LIBRA 


(2 / September-20 Octvher) 

U se your ability of putting 
yourself in other 
people’s shoes. Don’t 
underestimate the time that 
household chores and duties 
can lake up. Relatives can be 
in dire need of help, and are 
likely to interfere with your 
plans. Valuable knowledge 
can come to iight as a result 
of research. 


{21 April-20 May) 

G et off to a lively start. 

Keep routine business 
activities on the boil. There 
is plenty of .scope for making 
them more profitable. 

Hidden forces are working 
in your favoui, and this will 
help raise your standing in 
the eyes of people who 
matter. Find new 
opportunities by scouting 
around for them. 

GEMINI _ 
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VIRGO 


(21 Augusr-20 September) 

T he financial scene doesn’t 
look too goixl. 

Economise now to make up 
for your recent 
extravagances. Don’t make 
accusations on the basis of 
insufficient evidence. Do 
away with pre-conccived 
notions. Always give people 
the benefit of doubt. 


sc JRPIO 


(21 Octoher-20 November) 

Y OU may experience a 
hankering for times and 
places past. Reminisce over 
pa.st experiences or visit 
places or people not seen for 
sometime. Journey s can 
make situations clearer or 
bring new information to 
light. People may nol he 
ready for new moves. 


SAGITTARIUS 


(21 November-20 December) • 

L et sleeping dogs lie. Let 
events that happened 
lung ago stay buned. Only 
good can come from 
forgiving people for past 
mistakes and indiscretion. 
You are unlikely lo receive 
ihc support oi 
encouragement you need 
from oihcr family members. 
In fact, they may just pour 
cold w ater on your plans. 

CAPRICORN 


{21 Decemher-20 January) 

A pcni>d of luck lies ahead 
F^of you. You’ll be able to 
make a change or revision of 
plans, even at the eleventh 
ht)ur. Bui make such . 
changes after a lot of 
scrutiny. Youi health may be 
in jeopardy. Perhaps you arc 
straining a little tcKi much. 
Employers will be 
pcrceplive and willing to 
listen. 


AQUARIUS 


(21 J{tnuar\'-20 February) 

H idden forces are workin 
in your favour. Try usin 
all available means, 
including advertising and 
publicity stunts, to increase 
business profits. Seemingly 
chance encounters and 
coincidences can help 
further your interests. It will 
be easy lo obtain permission 
to go for a holiday. 

PISCES _ 

(2 / February -20 March) 

K eep abreast of the late.st 
developments in your 
particular field ot endeavour 
and interest. Don't go by 
outdated facts and figures. 
It'll be impi^ssiblc lo 
advance or gain the upper 
hand in business 
negotiations. Don’t be 
seifi.sh. • 
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HEARD AT THE RNANCE MINISTRY 

Q: Why l» tiM BiMigrt nil* a 
waakhf matfailM? 

A: BacaHsa N cbangM avery 


A BUREAUCRAT 


f 


Smoke signals 

There is hardly any 
euphoria in Virginia 
House — lie’s head¬ 
quarters in Calcutta. Even 
after the cigarette major’s 
recent victory over its erst¬ 
while business associates, 
Chitalias, in a New York 
court. 

It is widely believed that 
the US-based Chitalias 
would be pleading bank¬ 
ruptcy. This would mean 
that they will not have to pay 
ITC the legal expenses 
which are said to be more 
than US$ 2 million. 

And that’s not the end of 
ITC’s woes. The company is 



ITC liMdquartmrg: 
worrying times 


apprehensive of the latest 
show-cause notice served on 
the third week of June by the 
Enforcement Directorate, 

I alleging that the company 
I had violated FERA while 
undertaking foreign curren¬ 
cy transactions worth nearly 
US$ 180 million. A host of 
present and former execu¬ 
tives of the company, repre- 
.sentaiives of ITC’s foreign 
principal BAT Industries, as 
well as officials of Indian 
financial institutions are 
believed to be in the ED net. 

Whether the company can 
wnggic out of the mess is 
another thing. But right now, 
in ITC it’s long faces all 
around. 


Fair shares? 

A couple of indivi¬ 
duals have escaped 
media attention surrounding 
the first-of-its-kind insider 
trading case involving stock- 
market watchdog Securities 
and Exchange Board of 
India (SEBI) and Hindustan 
Lever Limited (HLL), the 
largest MNC in the country. 

While finance ministry’s 
appellate authority has pick¬ 
ed a number of holes in 
SEBI’s allegations against 
HLL, the organisation which 
has sought compensation 
from the latter for losses 


incurred is UTI. 

The question is whether 
UTI can claim that it did not 
know it would incur losses 
by selling Brooke Bond Lip- 
ton India Limited (BBLIL) 
shares to HLL on the eve of 
the merger of the two compa¬ 
nies. More so when there 
were newspaper reports on 
the imminent merger. 

If UTI was indeed aware 
of the merger — as it should 
have been — the next ques¬ 
tion is: who in UTI were res¬ 
ponsible for the sale ol 
BBLIL shiu-es to HLL? For 
the record, when these trans¬ 
actions look place, UTI was 


headed by Jagdish Capoor; 
currently deputy governor of 
RBI. And the person in¬ 
charge of secondary market 
transactions was Basudev 
Sen. Will the two please 
stand up and be counted? 


Upwardly 

mobile 

■ Union finance mini¬ 
ster Yashwam Sinha 
is keen to bring in a "trusted” 
set of bureaucrats in key posi¬ 
tions in North Block. With¬ 
out creating a fuss, off cour¬ 
se. One way would be to 
"kick upstairs" finance secre¬ 
tary Montek Singh Ahlu- 
walia — the scniorouist of 
the clutch of secretary-level 
officers Various options arc 
being weighed One would 
be to make Monlck the RBI 
governor, a post currently 
held by Bima! Jalan. But this 
was bound to he messy 
because Jalan would natural¬ 
ly be upset if he is abruptly 
shunted out 



out of favour 

The option which is now 
being looked at is that Ahlu- 
walia could replace Chandra- 
shekhar Dasgupta as India’s 
ambassador to the European 
Commission in Brussels. 
Dasgupta, incidentally, is tip¬ 
ped to take over as the fore¬ 
ign secretary once K. Raghu- 
nalh retires. Such a move 
would enable the govern¬ 
ment to kill two birds with 
one stone. • 


CHECK-LIST 


Rollback Budget: the finance minister 
displays grace under pressure 

■ Qlft tax: The Budget proposed that the person 
getting the gift would be taxed tor gifts above the value of 
Rs 30,000. However, there was so much pressure, 
especially from his own party, that Sinha abolished it 
altogether 


■ Excise duty on branded namkeen and 
mithak The Budget said that sellers of branded mithai— 
Haldiram, K.C Das, etc ..would have to pay an eight per 
cent excise duty. As most mithaimflahs^Te from his own 
party, Sinha rolled back the duty. 


■ Excise duty on tea, cheese and button 

Earlier, these items were exempt from excise. The Budget 
imposed an excise duty—just a modest one But there 
was such an outcry that the duty was hastily withdrawn. An 
excise of 13 per cent had been imposed on packed tea 
between 100 gms and 20 kg. This has been cut to eight per 
cent. 


■ Customs duty on kerosene Imported fdr 
manufacture of N-paraffln: The Budget had 

imposed the duty but this measure has now been 
withdrawn. The beneficiaries will be certain business 
houses. 
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RANDOM NOTES 



miaister Atal 
Bebari Vajpayee took 
dixeet action in this case. 

Gujarat was still limping 
back to normal after the tor- 
na^ which swept the 
countryside last month, 
when he got a representation 
from the Gujarat-based Self 
' Enjoyed Wmnen’s Associ¬ 
ation (SEWA). They pointed 
out thM salt woikets in Guja¬ 
rat were facing a difficult 


HEARD AT MEEN AMB AKKAM 
AIRPORT 

...So that makes him the PM’s 
folster sotHn-law? 

A JOURNALIST, WAITING FOR RANJAN 
BHAnACHARYA, THE PM'S SON-IN-LAW, 
WHO WAS TO HAVE BEEN SENT TO 
NEGOTIATE WITH AIADMK LEADER 
J.JAYALALITHA 



sation reached the right 
per^le. Now a scheme has 
beeh drawn up to make sure 


the injured workers are treat¬ 
ed and the contractors are 
edged out of the system. 


Irl^PIQfVw? mNHIIIK li 

'flIaMes 

situ(ni<»i.They were all migr¬ 
ant labourers from Madhya 
Pradesh and Uttar Pradesh, 
llsho had be^ herded toge- 
thw hy contractors, Hiey 
had b(^ woridiig in the salt 
pimsiwhen; the tornado came 
-r^.miuty who. were swr^ 
?jRU«y .had no {Ratification 
! {Mqpm bn them. As a result, 
-’men the storm had abated 
■i^ the govemmeot began- 
l.oflbring compensation, the 
(binRMors were the ones 
I 'U^cWiiied the compensa- 
liR h never reached the 
iwvhit. funilied of 

- VThe FM was so Incensed 
« hhailiig this that for the 
ft^'lime.in India’s history, 
the ' Commissioner 

Qh^l^eSsittEjwlseCom- 
rihijiiriibBet}; was; summoped 
Minister’s dffl- 
cbi^x^iBsked bow he was 
to-'eiuure die pon^ten- 


CHECK-LIST 


Former PM's families: were they assets 
or liabilities? 


■ Roliv Qnndh I; They've seen power ever since they 
opened their eyes; both Priyanka and Rahul have always 
behaved with dignity, in fact, the problem here is 
Prfyanka's husband Robert who is said to be so 
enamoured of his securify guards that he doesn’t stir out 
without them. (Recall the days when Rajiv used to give his 
guards the slip?) As for Sonia—she’s certainly doing the 
family name proud. 


■ P.V. NanwImlMi Itaot When he was at Race 
Course Road, the Prime Minister's residence used to be 
called Rao and Sons Pvt Ltd. However, the dark deeds alt 
came out even before he was shown the door. His son, 
Prabhakar Rao Is facing charges in the Urea scam, and In 
the Goldstar scandal. Like father... 


■ ILII, Dmf* Aowdm Ask any politician from 
Karnataka atxM Oeve Govwla’s sons and they will launch 
Into a diatribe about Revanna and Kumaraswamy. The land 
deals, the Upper Krishna Project, the builder lobby, the 
distillers—where do Oeve Gowda’s sons noihave 
Interests? 


I IJL dtatfrah Gujral’s writer-poetess wife Shiela was 
Tli^ profflle as the Prime Minister himself—she got a 
Pui^ government award for her writing which was given 
tosuch eminent writers in the past as Mohan Rakesh. His 
son, Naresh was not so high profile but he made sure that 
'fii the right people' knew that hi * daddy was the PM. 
EspM^, people in Oman. 


■ Alii Miari VstlpiifMin Has no immediate f«nily 
of Ms own, but his foster Amlly lives with him. Namita, his 
adopted daughter teaches at Shiv Niketan (where It is 
thrust down eveiyone's dtroat that she is the Prime 
MMsMTs daimhter). Namita's husband was Vajpayee’s 
OSD In 1996. ButsltertMRSS objected, he stuck to his 
hoMbusbiess this time round. Namita’s mother Mrs Kaul, 
Id a difvirio force in the household. Mrs Kaui's sister’s son- 
Inlnls, Shidi Sinha, the PM’s other fwter son-in-law. is PS 
to (he PM. and Ms eyes and ears on the bureaucracy. 


ClMuig«sliitliei 

air? 

■ So is foreign secretdcy / 
K. Raghunadi getting: 
an extension or not? No ono. 
seems to know. A,lthough 
the next in line, ChcuidcS..] 
Shekhar Dasgupta was ia i 
Dellu recently, his trip luitt • 
more to do with' Europeeti ^ 
Community <EC) matunes i 
than any discussion ob; 
succession. 

However, there is 
indication that RaghUDa^.' 
might not leave his job in.i 
November, as he is schedule ; 
ed to do. This has to R 
the small reshuffle that 
taken place last week 
foreign secretary’s seoetitiit? 
at. The director to 
foreign secretary Sahtw' 
Haider and Raghunath, l^M^! 
been moved out and a 0^^' 
one appointed. 

This is a rather strar^J 
appointment If it was only^S^ 
matter of a few monthSr^l^ 
would have been logicfd ^ 
retain the present set optleavi’^'-i 
ing Dasgupta to choose &i#;< 
own director. But tint tit 
change has been efRicCfj. 
now could mean llwrRt^ib%- 
nath is staying on. ; 

One thing is clear; if Jasv^-? 



ant Singh is appointed 
ign minister, RaghuntUbtll’ 
extension may or may n^; 
come through. But if Br^jesA' 
Mishra continues to be in,-;’ 
charge of running the fore’- \ 
ign office, RaghUMdh ^ 
certain to stay — the twd^- 
men epjoy a relationship 
mutual respect. • (j". 
















•fopslllgillg 

Prime Minister Atal 
Behari Vajpayee has 
so many problems that he 
decided he could do without 
having irate women on his 
hands. 

The reason was parliamen¬ 
tary affairs minister Madan 
Lai Khurana’s overzealous 
identificationwitb the Reser¬ 
vation for Women Bill. Khu- 
rana, who is ready to hold 
press conferences at the drop 
of a hat, called a conference 
of journalists in I^liament 


Housii the other day. In the 
course of the meeting, he 
engined some reporters in a 
loud and acrimonious argu¬ 
ment on the Bill 
Having finished the satis- 
^^ng argument, Khurana 
.. dien went to the PM's office 
met him. The PM just 
P |k)oked at him above his glas¬ 
ses imd remarked that he’d 
been briefing journalists a 
lot. 'lYes,^' said Khurana smi- 
!ling hrotKlly "You know 
bhow it fe. They alt come to 

,_Thc PM replied rather 
^fcidly that per^e usIM lo go 
'^ Sutdas, die blind poet, as 
wiril tecause he used to sing 
'|d weB, "Stirdas key /ms bM 
iog j^att Ike, gaana sun 
He added that IL like 
'Suribis somedmes, Khurana 
^ilcipped singtaig. peo|de 
;^n>uld st<^ coming to him. 
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DELHI mARY 


HKARD IN THE CENTRAL HALL 

What else do you oxpoct? After 
all, Partlamont ia the UP and 
Bihar Assemblies roHad Into one. 

AN MP ON THE DIN IN THE LOK SABHA ON THE 
DAY THE RESERVATION FOR WOMEN BILL 
WAS TO HAVE BEEN MOVED 



If 


Khumna left the olTice 
rather crestfallen that day. 


Dread factor 

The home minisio^ 
has received a copy of 
the Srikrishna Commission 
report and is wondering 
what to do about it. 

As soon as the report was 
given to the home minister, 
the Maharashtra chief mini¬ 
ster, Manobar Joshi came to 
Delhi — to call on home 
minister L.K. Advant and 
tell him to please not make 
the report public. 

Manohar Joshi is reported 


to have told Advani that if 
the names of those involved 
in the riots (according to him 
Bal Thackeray and Sharad 
Pawar) come oat, it would 
embarrass the BJP no end, 

Joshi panic is understan¬ 
dable. Just the other day, 
Thackeray made a suo Inoto 
announcement that he bad 
decided, for the time being, 
not to dislodge the BJPeWef 
minister from his podWon/ 
Who had asked for his remo¬ 
val? Was this wi^htful think¬ 
ing on Bd Thackeray^s part? 
Noone knew. BramodMaha^ 
jan flew down to Bombi^ to 
son the matter out. 

But why should Joshi be 


CHECK-LIST 


The Lok Sabha deputy Speaker: who will 
it be? 

® BbyDDd: The front-runner. The coneervative 

MusihnlMP from Lakshadweep has won his constituency 
more than five times consecunvely, by huge margins. TIm 
C ongress has announced that it has no other cainhMe— 
and as a disciplinarian, P.M. Sayeed h^ no equal. 


t Was the Congress 
candidate In the early days, but opted out of the race after 
he was given the chairmanship of the Public /liccounts 
Committee. The MP from Andamans. 

■ MalHkaijHiilalic Was the deputy Speakerintbatast 
Lok Sabha. The BJP member from Itemataka A a geittle 
dictator. This time, because the Congress is detennkisd to 
have their candidate as deputy Speaker, dMaaHttwa - 
much chance. 




-..jltCORseibus breaks downanda 

neutral candidate is reiquired. ft 0OBd well be the curisnt 
taw miflistet, the dimirmtlveM. thanftd Dural of the 
AIAOMK. He has ail the credeittlate because heishBan 
deputy Speaker once before. But wilt he wM to gkn up Ids 
ministership for a mere deputy Speakership^ 


so wooried about makl^ 
sure Shared. Pawar's ns^; 
was not hroug^ kttO' {ill' ' 
light? How Advani ,iii^ 

decide what ha has to __ 

dmrepoiL I • 


MaiMkaMMlIliir; 


Maneka Oaodhi hiif 
won her battle 
dqMaunem of anhaa^ 
re has been memed withdap' 
ministfy of som.wdim, 
So now, weltee of animahi 
and humans is at par, 

Gandhi had made this 
move her life's inissiott. She 
was none too pteased wh^ 
instead of getdi^ die envi- 
tonment poitfcftio, she was 
given the social welfare nuni- 
stiy. However, somehow 
she managed to htdd her 
peace. Then it was pointed 
out to her, that she could stfU 
do what she was most inter¬ 
ested in: environment and 
animals, if she managed to 
get an otherwise insigiK^c- 
ant dqiBrtnient tran^ensd io 
hendiustry. 

The proUem is that Gan¬ 
dhi is not going to be so^al 
welfare minism for Uf^, 
Some day, some RtgHunfy 
PM might make hex theetivi. 
ronment minister as .wtift- 



■ ■‘wV'T’i'- 


Then What iwlB 
ale to 
attached tt> 
miniaiiy? OEg 
fftane mlnNi^jIte' 
tty^ste^aaid/''' 
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•••Just think uf the time, 
trcnrel expenses and inconvenience 
you save. 


Ir^ huGinrss iT olvvnys pays to i)o (Xie sttip 
nhecid cjf the competition 
Ihot'G vAiut virJt'o f.onlei'fMK iny helps 
you fJc) for on investment that could be 
as lillle as u few thoustind rupees 

With ihrj video c onteroncing facility, you 
(.an have a taco to face chat with that 
^'lapanese gentleman, negotiate and 
clinch the deal and wish him Soyonarci 
Vi/hile your competition is trying to catch 
a flight to Tokyo 

Sc^, not only do you earn a fortune, you 
also save a fortune on air fare and 
hotel bills 

The Video Conferencing facility is a 
part of the Integrated Services 
Digital Network (ISDN), being 
provided by MTNL 

Wtien you subscribe to ISDN, you are 
subscribing to a whole lot of features, 
an Analog network can never offer, 
such as 

• High quality voice transmission ut 
64 kbps 

• Data transfer between PCs at 64 kbps 

• ? simultoneous independent 
^ voice calls 

• Access to 8 devices (2 at a time), etc 


In a nutsfiell, you cue subsf nbing to 
what suv'cesslul torpurnlu iiou'-^es 
around the v/orld hcivr> (jlrenrjy 
subset li)urf t() 

ISDN connections are available 
on demand. 

ISDN facility IS piesenlly avrnlnblri m 
12 cities in Indio Mumbui, Dnlln, 
Calcutta, Cd’ionnai, Bongcjioro, 
Hydeiabod, Ahmedcibad, Joinur, 
Rnnchi, Lurkrujw, t^unpiir ond Punu 
Many more are being luimectod 

^ ,d 21 moie counhios USA, UK, 
Canada, Gemuiuy, Italy, Austinliri, 
Austrio, Belgium, Dc^nmeuk, Kruncu, 
Ireland, Netheilands, Noiwciy, 
Switzerland, Isiuel, Japan, Singofioie, 
Malaysia, PhilifDpines, Thoikind 
and UAF, plus several r:>thtr5 om 
being added 


SCOPB 



For Registration: iMMjistrutiMii tor 
ISDN IS (_)pi,n ii'i Mlt^Jl, MiM"l)ni lusi til 
u[j flv ()ppli''oti()ri tS,(-n (!, w ^0,'-) 
iiieonl ti)i o n';r!nol lelophu'ie 
L(.)!iMrctK}n (jiid [tioy u rfipstiotujii 
It'i', nt Rs i(j to ihe (m'lnmufCKjl 

cgffu.ur <yl your Amo G OHu e 
Thp form shc)uld fiU'-T'rablv bn motknd 
'Af)plif.citiofi to! an ISDN C (jnnectiun' 

fr:)! furthni dr'l';ri'.. (j|\ ony of i ,ui K)t)t4 

jL‘i s/ir uln(i‘.''‘ C'Jiiioi r KP(T 'A( 

C (;mirieu lol) of the c_T1k e cT ihe 
Amn C^enniul Manager or Mrjd nting 
Cull, Telephonn II(U)‘p, i /Th f loop 
Vupr Stjvf II !< (i: iC'turgp fJudor fV^), 

Murr bai 400 02S Ip! ITI ^21 i 

r '')py .j( IMTl hi>w tujir ((ir^ hr; jAilumcil 
rjn Im fr Ml Kj/ '1661 

MTNL - Better commiinicatioii 
lor better business. 


MAHANA6AR TELEPHONE NIGAM LTD., 

MUMBAI TELEPHONES 


Telfphone House, V.S. Marg, Dadai (W), Mumbal-400 028 


lift lint fl MtJHbjL^ 




SirNlJ>\> WhhKLY 26JIJIY IWK KM NO 27()S KICI) NO 
WM/i ( /:Sf,7N/MS(( ) MH/MKI SOr Hl/6K()/W7 


Luxury always comes 
ai a premium. 



Bill (here niv exceptions to the rule. 


Hotel M.nuie PLte.t 

Muiiih.n's l,ishion.il)lr mnall houl, r’\pt‘ilU managed hv 
t\|)i-r Hill cd lioii I u I s, IS laking jursonalisid srrvKc U) 
lint .ilU'd (>llt*iin^a v\oiKI dI ln\(ir\ al unhrlit val)l(' 

pruts )’ivc >i)ii ihr hcsr o( hoili \v()rlds 

( htr 1 tew tif business 

pn ilv alon^ Mai ino 1 )iiv{ Mumliai's iiiosi scenu si aftoiii 
Hdtfl M.iiiiu Is a |i'w«d dial I.kl’s du’ laiiird (^urcii's 

Nl'c kl.ir t 

sniU s aiul uunns ollrr an (H t an ol opiions kath one 
l.iiloird lo make vi>\n r\]u-nt ii(c onr yon will always warn lo 
iL'ini n In 



Z^//s///<Ls> on .t pLiiier | 

Midi's a slaic-nl-ibf art lUismcss ( diirt- lhal makes 
Inisiness a plijsure, I be Plaiia Reumi lor conlerenees and ' 
Tiu Allarnanda Feilai r lor private parlit s ' 

And ibiee gouimel resiaiiianis for von lo savoiji 
rbe liay V le w-t)u r 24'lioiii toffee shop I he Oriental ! 

blossom our spe(ialil\ Chinese restauraiil A lul ’ 
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So next lime you are in Mumbai, stay at Hotel Marine j 

Plara because here, the best things in life don't tome at i 

a piemiurn | 
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Not his 
business 


T his refers to the cover 
siory At Vajpayee's side 
(19- -15 July). Docs Ranjan 
Bhattachar>'a, son-m-law of 
Prune Minister Vajpayee 
really merit a cover story in a 
magazine of Si'nimy’s stan¬ 
ding' Before Vajpayee beca¬ 
me Prime Minister no one 
even knew about his existan- 
ce But, all of a sudden he 
shot into limelight and came 
to he known as a "fixer" in 
the BJP government. 

Since he claims that he 
has no say in fixing Vaj¬ 
payee's appointments and 
does not even hailx^u! any 
piililical ambitions of his 
own, why is the media houn¬ 
ding him? He IS not even inte¬ 


rested in politics. He is far 
loo busy carving u future for 
himself in the hotel business. 

The poor guy is not a mem¬ 
ber of the BJf^ and does not 
even want to be. He is mere¬ 
ly married into the family of 
a BJP worker and surely 
that’s not reason enough to 
try and drag him into the hot¬ 
bed of piMitics without his 
consent. 

Jayati Natarajan, Bflaspur 
(Madhya Pradash) 

■Brajesh Mishra, the high- 
llyer of the 1951 batch of 
IPS. IS no greenhorn to poli¬ 
tics and has over the years 
rniinaged to work his way to 
becoming the high priest of 
the BJP’s foreign policy esta¬ 
blishment. From being the 
principal .secretary to the 
PM, Mishra sort of slid into 
playing foreign minister and 
n<^w virtually runs the fore¬ 
ign office 

From being India’s ambas¬ 
sador to Indonesia and China 
to being in command of the 
country’s foreign policy, 
while we await a full-time 
foreign minister, Mishra has 
seen it all. He has an uncan¬ 
ny knack of being able to 
etfoitlcssly edge out his 
rivals and to make quiet but 
bold decisions on major 
issues which puts him in 



Bn4«sh Mishra: high priMt of foreign policy 


command of every situation. 
His contribution to foreign 
policy formulation, since the 
time the BJP came to power, 
has been signal and signific¬ 
ant and it is sad that his time 
is tilmost up. 

Pravean Pinto, Bombay 
(Maharashtra) 

Rudderless ship 

J yoti Basu’s retirement 
means there will be so 
much missing from the state 
canvas (In his years, 

12—18 July). In his absence 
West Bengal government 
will be like a ship without a 
rudder There is no pne else in 
the Left Front who can 
match his administrative 
skill, foresight, tactfulness 
and chansma. His retirement 
will create a vacuum in the 
national scenario. Time and 
again we have seen national 
leaders have sought his con¬ 
sultation to head off any 
crisis. 

It is hard to believe that 
the octogenarian leader 
seeks retirement due to age 
and failing health. In the rec¬ 
ent byelcctions, we have 
seen him campaigning with 
great deal of zeal and verve. 
He seems quite capable of 
staying at the helm for a few 
years more. The writer has 
rightly commented that he is 
still the most popular and 
acceptable face of the Left in 
India. Basu should give a 
second thought to his 
decision. 

Samir Chakrabarty, Calcutta 
(Wast Bengal) 


Ridiculous 

roferencel 


T his refers to the article 
The householders 
(12—18 July) on unauthoris¬ 
ed occupation of bungalows 
by MPs and ex-MP.s. 

The author talked to me 
over phone regarding the 
bungalow at 14 Ashoka 
Road, which still bears my 



Salfuddln Choudhury: 
wrong address 

name as occupier, although 1 
ceased to be an MP since 
19%. 1 clarified the position 
to the author stating that this 
bungalow has always been 
used by my party, the 
CPl(M), The bungalow was 
allotted in my name when 
the earlier occupant, a senior 
MP of my party vacated it, 
since he had not contested 
the elections. 

In the same way, the 
bungalow' should have been 
reallotted in some other 
MP’s name after my term 
ended, particularly as the par¬ 
ty decided to retain it and con¬ 
tinue to use it for party pur¬ 
poses. I expressed my ignor¬ 
ance to the author as to why 
this bungalow had not been 
reallotted in some other curr¬ 
ent MP’s name. 

The question of my saying 
that I repeatedly told the 
ministry to take it back and 
they did not respond is too 
ridiculous to be true. So far 
as I know, the party is in 
touch with the government 
for settling all matters in con¬ 
nection with the bungalow 
and I personally have noth¬ 
ing to do about it. 

Salfuddln Choudhury (former 
MP), New Delhi 

Burning 

proMem 

T he recent riots in Hydera¬ 
bad points out to two 
important facts; The riots 
generally start on Fridays 
after the afternoon prayer, 
and these generally occur in 
the Muslim-dominated 
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areas. {Bad blood, 21 —21 
June). 

Communal riots have flar¬ 
ed up from time to time in 
various parts of the country. 
Till 1947. it was invariably 
attributed to the British poli¬ 
cy of ‘divide and rule’ and 
we were assured by our 
leaders that once the British 
left the country, communal 
riots would cease to occur. 

However, the events over 


had not had the nuke.s, USSR 
would have decimated it. If 
Vietnam had the nukes, the 
US wouldn’t have committ¬ 
ed its misadventure. 

Prosperity without defen¬ 
ce capability is of no use. Liv¬ 
ing in a Utopian world is 
sheer foolishness. The P-5 is 
enthusiastic about the CTBT 
only after acquiring a 
nuclear stockpile It is learnt 
that the US had spent a mind- 


In defence of freedom 
of expression 



W e would like to express 
our sense of revulsion 
at the hooliganism that has 
greeted the presentation of 
the Marathi play, Mee Nat hit- 
rat}! Goclse Boltoy in Bom¬ 
bay and the advice of the cen¬ 
tral government to the Maha¬ 
rashtra government to prohi¬ 
bit the staging of the play. 

Carefully-orchestrated 
disruption of law and order 
to gel a wtirk of art banned or 
a public event stopped is 
becoming a regular and 
ilangerous feature of our 
social life. The Constitution 
of India guarantees every 
eiti/en the freedom of expres¬ 
sion and it is incumbent 
upon all parties to see that 
this freedom is ensured. 


Whatever its critique of 
Mahatma Gandhi, we all 
have a right to see the play 
and decide for ourselves the 
merits of the playwright’s 
arguments. Tlie attack on the 
play IS as execrable as the 
attacks on artists like M.F. 
Husain and vSalman Rushdie 
or thinkers like Ambedkar. 

It is ironic that public viol¬ 
ence and official repression 
should be invoked in the 
name of Gandhi. They do 
more damage to Gandhian 
ideals than the play could 
possibly have done. 

Shy am Benegal 
Glrlah Kamad 
Govlnd Nlhalinl 
Amol Palakar 
ShamaZaldl 


Communal rioU In Hydarabad: atreata afiro 


the last 50 years have proved 
otherwise. Neither have riots 
ceased to occur, nor have we 
solved the ‘Muslim pro¬ 
blem’. But the most unfortu¬ 
nate thing is that instead of 
finding out the causes, our 
secular leaders blame it all 
on the Hindus and the Sangh 
Parivar. forgetting that the 
riots have generally taken 
place in the states ruled by 
the so-called secular parties. 
V. Sagar, Daihl 


We’ve done It 


S ome political analysts 
say India has lost its 
moral stature in the wake of 
Pokhran blasts(r/ic Pokhran 
paradox, 19—^25 July). We 
did have moral stature dur¬ 
ing Nehruvian days. But we 
also know how Nehru prov¬ 
ed himself gullible and was 
betrayed by China. If the US 


boggling sum only in nuke.s 
and it continues lo spend 
enormously every year. 

If Vajpayee hadn't demon 
strated our N-capability 
unequivocally, he would 


have been found guilty of 
betrayal of the country. 

R Rajaraman, Madras (Tamil 
Nadu) 


Totally 

unfounded 


R ecently, almost succes¬ 
sive issues of Sunday 
have carried patently wrong 
stories concerning the sugar 


SEPARATED AT BIRTH? 


frRliK Rt; SOO FO«l CONtRlftUTlONe' 



YyrtniMKhartra 

'■ Actrass 


itoMiiBradii 


C^filrfbuM by Supamo CfMudhunr, Catouoi (WmI SMQtl) 


industry ba.scd on fallacious 
interpretations. In the story 
Sweet talk (5—11 July), it 
was alleged that the govern¬ 
ment has made excessive 
payment to .sugar nulls for 
12 lakh tonne free sale sugar 
purchased by it to meet the 
shortfall in levy sugar. We 
gave a prompt reply by our 
letter No. 313 dated 13 July 
1998, explaining the situa¬ 
tion. A similar ba.sclcss alle¬ 
gation has found place in 
your magazine now through 
the pen of one Mr Rajiv 
Shukla in his column headli¬ 
ned Whims and fancies 
(19—25 July). 

We wish to clarify the 
position as follows. 

At the outset, we wish to 
state, with aril the empha.sis at 
our command, that there is 
no question of government 
paying even a farthing more 
to the sugar industry than 
legitimate due as has been 
alleged. 

It has to be understood 
that the government is buy¬ 
ing from the sugar industry 
12 lakh tonne of sugar from 
out of its stocks of free sale 
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LETTERS 


I 

sugar, U) make good the on Home Affairs which was to, if not led to the rabies pro- 

shortfall in the availability of examining the Lotteries blem. This is a gross mis- 

levy sugar 'I'he entire levy Amendment Bill. I also representation of facts, 

stocks have already been made my opposition to loiter- The Blue Cross was allow- 

* exhausted leaving a shortfall ics clear on the floor of the ed by the MCH to sterilise 

of 7 lakh tonne to cover the Lok Sabha during the recent dogs under the World Health 

requirement for hilurc debate on the Lotteries Bill. Organisations Animal Birth 

months. Besides,the govern- I have strong evidence to Control/ Anti-Rabies pro- 
ment had taken a loan of 5 believe that the villificalion gramme (ABC/AR) for a 

lakh tonnes from free sale campaign against me by short f)enod from 1994-95 

sugar last year which they painting untruth as truth is (as our records will show), 

could not return as promi- engineered by those who This programme is being run 

scd. This has necessitated were put to heavy financial in all progressive countries, 

purchase of 12 lakh tonne. loss when I banned sale of lot- particularly rabies endemic 

The allegation that the lery tickets during my term countnes like ours, as part of 



AnantMrabi^scaiiiiialgn: hMltli for animals 


government is paying a sub¬ 
stantially higher price to the 
industry for the above pur¬ 
chase is totally unfounded. 
On the contrary, the pur¬ 
chase price of the govern¬ 
ment being subjected to 
three rigid parameters being 
the lowest. 

1 have repeatedly express¬ 
ed my intense hatred for lotte¬ 
ries of any kind as they are a 
curse on the society and a 
means for unscrupulous loi- 
teiy organi.sers to exploit the 
poor and ignorant people of 
this country. I have made 
this clear in a letter I recently 
addressed to the Chairman 
of the Standing Committee 


as Chief Minister of Delhi. I 
only pity these elements, for 
they do not realise that the 
people of Delhi at whose ser¬ 
vice my life is dedicated can 
never be misled by these 
untruths. 

Madan La! Khurana, Union 
minister of parliamentary 
affairs and tourism. New Delhi 


T his refers to the story 
Beastly tale (5—11 July). 
The writer said Blue Cross 
had been sterilising stray 
dogs handed over to them by 
the MCH for the last four 
years and that this has added 


a community health pro¬ 
gramme. However, the 
MCH did not give us the 
required lime period of five 
years nor the patience, to pro¬ 
ve results and the program¬ 
me was stopped in Decem¬ 
ber 1995 with the MCH loud¬ 
ly declaring to all and sundry 
that it was a "failure". Then 
also the logic of this program¬ 
me (which has been research¬ 
ed and proven to be a success 
in other countries) was not 
made known to the public. 
Since then the MCH has 
gone back to killing dogs full 
time and we have never 
stood in their way, as this is a 
matter of government poli¬ 


Fact sheet 


cy. Animal welfare organisa¬ 
tions like ours can only 
request, wc cannot force, 
unlike the image being pro¬ 
jected that we have not allow¬ 
ed MCH to kill dogs — who 
arc we to allow or not allow? 

Sterilisation is a communi¬ 
ty health programme aimed 
at ultimately creating an 
environment safe from 
rabies. If the media and the 
people do not give us the 
courtesy of presenting our 
case, there is no more we can 
do. 

Maya Aripirala, Joint secretary, 
Blue Cross of Hyderabad 
(Andhra Pradesh) 

Population 

pangs 

W ith the increase in 
human and livestock 
population, the demand for 
land has increased correspon¬ 
dingly. Crores of livestock 
overgraze, and destroy soils, 
enhance soil erosion- 
siltation and retard infiltra¬ 
tion, percolation, surface- 
water storage and groundwa¬ 
ter recharge No wonder then 
water and power scarcity 
wreaked havoc {Summer of 
98. 14—20 June). 

The slurndwellcrs in 
Patna echo the same pro¬ 
blem— limited space and 
resources demanded by 
many (In the gutters, 14—^20 
June). The scenario in Delhi 
IS abysmal as the pollution 
level has reached an appall¬ 
ing level (Delhi in decline, 

21 —21 June). 

Our No 1 enemy is neither 
China nor Pakistan, but our 
own monstrous population. 
Sitting blindly on the Popula¬ 
tion bomb and still wishing, 
it doesn’t explode, is 
madness. 

ShridharD, Bhat, Sirs! 
(Ksmataks) 

T he cover story, A place of 
my own, (19—25 July) 
was written by Nilanjan Muk- 
hopadhyay. The error is 
regretted, - Editor 
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SIGHTg^ SOUND 


MILESTONES 


‘/OUR. Time starts 

Koiil-.- 



SUOHIR TAILANG/Wf HINDUSTAN TIMES 

■ Those who have taken on themselves the responsibility for the governance olThc whole country 
should not be partisan and luake sectarian political calculations. 

J. J A Y A L A I. 1 l Tt A. \IAl)MK \uiTienu), \si\niin}> a^amsf ihc OcIhs in fhuiitiy, a saluiinn to the Cciuvetv 
watet dispute 

■ I impressed upon her that it was her patnotic duly not to let this government continue. 

SUBRAMANIAN SWAMY, Janata Pan\ president, e\ht}rtw^Ja\(dal\thatu withdraw support ta 
the BJP j^overnment 



■ There has been a sharp emergence of all 
divisive forces, particularly the force of 
religious fundamentalism, threatening the 
secular fabric of our society. These forces 
are now in leadership in the central 
government. 

J Y O T I B A S U. West Henffalihief rnini.sfet, lashinji( out at the 
BJP and its allies 


■ A section of bureaucrats wants to establish itself as experts on the north-east and occasionally 
plant some distorted information in the media which hampers our effort in tackling militancy. 

PRAFULLA Kumar MAHANTA. Assam chief minister, disclosing that his government is in 
favour of granting general amnesty to militants gising up violent e 

■ Having nuclear weapons is one thing. But which are the sectors where they would be inducted 
into cannot be divulged now. 

George Fernandes, defence minister, replying to a question in the LokSabha 

■ I’ve become so used to stripping now. They have made me the male Bo Derek. 

SANJAY DUT r.filmactor 


BANNED; by the 

Maharashlni .stale 
government, the 
screening of the 
controversial Marathi 
play Mcr Nathuram 
GoJse Bo!toy. 

APPOINTED; Poonam 
Khetrapal-Singh, as 
assistant director-general 
ofthc World Health 
Organisation. She is a 
Punjab-cadre IAS officer 
and is the first Indian 
appointed to WHO’s 
senior executive position. 


DIED: Prafulla Kami 
Ghosh, fonner West 



Bengal minister for urban 
‘development and ftx)d, 
on 21 July, in Calcutta. 

He was ^4. 

APPOINTED: B.K. 
Syngal as chairman of 
Reliance Telecom, on 22 
July. Syngal was earlier 
cbairman-cum-maimging- 
diroctorofVidesh 
Sanchar Nigam Limited. 

UPGRADED: by Union 
Cabinet, on 22 July, the 
post of Director of 
Enforcement to that of 
additional secretary. 
Earlier, the post carried 
the rank of a joint 
secretary. 

DISMISSED; Suresh 
Navale, Shiv Sena 
member of the 
Maharashtra Cabinet, on 
21 July. Earlier, Navalc 
had claimed that he was 
threatened by some of hia 
own party members. < 
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BRISK BUSINESS 

For the women of Uloor, literacy isn 7 everything — income is 



LESSONS IN SELF-HELP: woiucii at the warkshop 


F or a while the'sky held back ihc torrcnlial rain 
now lashing coastal Kerala LKiiig the dKJta sc/ 
break to their advantage, a gioup of v\ omen gtithe 
red outside the otYice ot the Kerala Sastra Sahilya F\in- 
shad (KSSP) in Thiruvananthapuram in the moining. 
Within minutes they huddled into waiting auu>- 
rickshaws and were otfto Uloor village on the oiitskiris 
of the state capital. 

Back at the KSSP otTiee. it was business as usual 
with the handful of stall planning, coordinating the vari¬ 
ous programmes of science popularisation that the orga¬ 
nisation has been engaged in for the past threc- 
and-a-half decades 

Nearly 20 kms away, the packed auto-nckshaws 
reach their destination. For the women, this is ihcir fir^t 
visit to Uloor and they arc given a warm welcome by a 
large motley group of women. The Msiiors represent 
various panchayat committees ol Thiru\ananihapuiam 
district, while the hosts arc members of the local com¬ 
mittee. The occasion'^ An interactive meeting. Fhe pur¬ 
pose? To provide the visitors an insight into a success¬ 
ful ‘income generation’ programme run by the women 
of Uloor panchayat. The objective ’ To equip the visi¬ 
tors so that the experiment can be tried out m their res¬ 
pective areas. 

But introductions first. Seemingly endless rounds of 
etuUi peri (My name is) Mariarnma, emia pen Chitra. 
enda peri Nun followed by a brief introduction of each 
participant. Soon it is lime for ‘business’ in this meet¬ 


ing oiganised under the People's Development Plan of 
the Kerala government. 

riu>ugh It IS sultry inside the cramped panchayat offi¬ 
ce. there arc no signs of discomfort as the main agenda 
are literally laid out Soap bars, makeshift passbooks 
and sample lunch packets are put on display and the 
chairper son of each subcommittee embarks on a leng¬ 
thy explanation regarding how the group manufactures 
soap, picks up lunch orders from conference organisers 
Mheic is no deiu th ol them in Kerala) and how money is 
collected fri>m the committee members to increase the 
capital and make greater profits by giving out more 
loans 

It IS evident that the Uloor panchayat with its 
hundred-odd women has made great strides in local- 
lev el income generation programmes w ith minimal par¬ 
ticipation of cither the government or the NGOs. This 
IS w hat IS being now sought to be replicated, first in Thi- 
ruvananihapiiram and later in the rest of the state. In the 
entire process, the KS.SP is playing the role of a pivot. 

fhe men — barring one or two — are conspicuously 
absent and after a couple ol hours, it is time for the visi- 
tois to bid goodbye. As we part ways, several smiling 
women extract promises in broken Hindi that a visit to 
other panchavats that would have replicated the Uloor 
model by then should be a ‘must’ during the next 
visit. • 

Nllartfan Mukhopsuthyay/Uioor 


Now the Uloor model is being sought to be replicated, first in 
Thiruvananthapuram and later In the rest of the state 
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Not so sweet 


The Indian market is being flooded with Pakistani sugar 



I ndia and Pakistan may be squabbling 
on the issues of the bomb and Kash¬ 
mir. They may be peliluming the 
United Nations and the United Stales. 
But businessmen have no such reserva¬ 
tions. Pakistani traders are Hooding the 
Indian market with Pakistani sugar, fol¬ 
lowing the sharp drop of the Pakistani 
rupee and the low import duly on sugar 
in India. 

Simply stated, the problem is like 
this: India has good slocks of sugar this 
year (though the government has bought 
12 lakh tonnes there may he a surplus of 
around 2^ lakh tonnes of frce-sale sugar 
this year) So domestic industry fears a 
glut in the market and consequently, low 
prices And as if that is not enough, 
Rikistani traders arc unable to find a mar¬ 
ket for their sugar. So that is entering the 
Indian market and compedng with the 
produce of the domestic sugar mills. 

Pakistani sugai'‘mill owners have 
their compulsions. There has been a 
sleep depreciation in the Pakistani 
rupee. Add to that the fact that the global 
prices of sugar have declined, and you 
have a situation where, for the Pakistani 
exporter, the game of exporting sugar to 
the West is not worth the candle. 

The nearest market is naturally India 
— the import duty on sugar in India is a 
low five per cent (and a countervailing 
duty of Rs 850 per tonne). Although 
importers have to pay other costs — 
local sales tax. handling charges, etc. — 
sugar trading between India and Paki¬ 
stan is highly volatile and sometimes 
hugely profitable business. For thw? 
Pakistani sugar mill owner, it is not diffi¬ 
cult to cover costs and make a profit 
because of the inbuilt protection offered 
to him by the government which subsidi¬ 
ses sugar. 

By contrast, domestic industry sour¬ 
ces say they are weighed down by handi¬ 
caps — not only does the government 
allow free trade and import in conditions 
of a glut, but also the protection by way 
of duties is negligible. According to Indi¬ 
an Sugar Mill Association sources, the 
government is considering raising the 
customs duty to 20 per cent to prevent 
the domestic industry from crashing. 
The current Situation is grave: Uttar 
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A sugarcane processing unit: facing a glut 

The Mahajan Committee 
recommended decontrolling 
of sugar prices. If this had 
been done, the current 
stand-off between Indian 
and Pakistani sugar 
producers might not have 
occurred 


Pradesh, Punjab and Haryana-based 
sugar mill owners who were selling their 
produce in the Punjab mandis suddenly 
find that they have to run to markets like 
Pondicherry — because Punjab is satiat¬ 
ed on Pakistani sugar. Naturally, ihe.se 
mill owners will have to lake a cut in 
their profits this year, if conditions do 
not improve 

But there is a much more fundamental 


issue at stake here. The Indian sugar 
industry is the most rigorously controll¬ 
ed of all industries today. The goveni- 
ment decides where you can set up a 
sugar mill, how far away from the rail¬ 
way station it shcjiild be, how much 
sugar it should produce in a year, how 
much of it should be (mandalorily) sold 
to the government as levy sugar, how 
much of It should be free sale, clc . 

Ihis IS an anathema which successive 
governments have realised and have pro¬ 
mised to remove, but for various reasons 
have not been able to. The United Front 
acted by setting up the Mahajan Commit¬ 
tee which subrniilcd its report in Apnl 
this year. The committee recommended 
decontrolling of sugar prices. If ihis had 
been done as pari of the package, to ratio¬ 
nalise the trading in sugar, the current 
stand-off between Indian and Pakistani 
sugar producers might not have 
occurred. • 

H. 8rtnlvmBmn/N0w D^lhl 
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POWER PLAY 

RAJIV SHUKLA 


Fusion of interests 

Indo-US relations are poised fora positive change 


The Prime Mini- 
Stefs Office 
quite over 

the new friendship 
between Jaswant 
Singh and Strobe 
Talbott. Officials 
think that the new 
r®rT ®Q*J^bon between 

*-- *-* the two leaders 

will bring about a positive change in the 
Indo-US relationship. After all, Singh 
worked as a peacemaker when most of 


the Union ministers and officials in the 
ministry of external affairs were singing 
different tunes and picking up fights 
with everyone. Singh has, in fact, contri¬ 
buted a lot to Indian foreign policy at a 
lime when it was at the crossroads. 

In May and June it appeared that India 
would be changing its foreign policy 
that was several decades old. India got 
into serious confrontation with Amen- 
ca, China, Japan, Germany and the 
United Kingdom simultaneously, apart 
from its neighbours. This was high time 
we improved our equations with the 
USA, rather than provoke it unneccssari- 
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ly, after Pokhran II. 

As Atal Behan Vajpayee’s man Fri¬ 
day, Jaswant himself took the initiative 
and staned a dialogue with the Ameri¬ 
cans. He deliberately developed a fnend- 
ship with Talbott who is not only Bill 
Clinton’s personal friend, but also a jour¬ 
nalist for 30 years. Today, that rapport 
between Singh and Talbott is one of the 
reasons that has helped soften Amen- 
ca’s attitude towards India. 

If Vajpayee makes Jaswant the exter¬ 
nal affairs minister, India’s relationship 


with the USA and other countries includ¬ 
ing China is bound to improve because 
he is non-confrontationist and has a posi¬ 
tive attitude like that of I.K. Gujral as far 
as foreign fu^licy is concerned. 
Moreover, Singh and Vasundhara Raje 
will make a good team as the latter has 
an equally sound understanding of fore¬ 
ign affairs. 

There may be many sophisticated and 
suave politicians, but everybody does 
not make a good foreign minister. Some 
people laugh at Gujral’s pronunciation, 
but he was a gocxl foreign minister. 


After appointing Jaswant to the post, 
there sht)uld not be any interference 
Irom the PMO, as it will unnecessarily 
disturb the systematic functioning of the 
foreign of‘ice. 

Meanwhile, sources in the PMO have 
confirmed that in September India is 
likely to make a commitment in the 
United Nations that no more tests will be 
held, which is equivalent of signing the 
CTB'f proposal. 

Both Singh and Talbott have reached 
an understanding that India should first 
pledge itself at the UN to not conducting 
any more tesis and then sign the CTBT 
in 1999. During this penod, India can 
appeal for some amendments in the trea¬ 
ty. With a fomial commitment from 
India on the floor ol the General Assem¬ 
bly, America will immediately announ¬ 
ce ihe relaxation of sanctions. 

In tact, the C'fBT cannot be signed 
bet ore 1999 as the U.SA is yet to ratify it. 
It will bo ratilying the CTBT next year 
and before that it is planning to achieve a 
global consensus. India and Pakistan arc 
the only eoiinlrics which have refused to 
sign ihc CTBT Talbott has given the 
same idea to Pakistan to make a commit¬ 
ment in the UN In any case, Pakistan 
has already announced that it will follow 
India's footsteps at least on the CTBT 
issue. 

It seems that the government has also 
decided not to make any commitment on 
the Non-Proliferation Treaty now. India 
docs not agree with the treaty in its pres¬ 
ent form and wants major amendments 
giving equal ()pps)rtunity to all the 
nations without any discrimination. So, 
India will make out a ca.se for recogni¬ 
tion as a nuclear slate before formally 
signingihe CTBT. 

On the issue of weaponisation, India 
IS not likely to make any commitment. 
Regarding CTBT, the government has 
decided to lake into confidence leaders 
of all the parties. Vajpayee has assigned 
minister of slate for external affairs 
Vasundhara Raje and minister of parlia¬ 
mentary affairs Madan Lai Khurana to 
talk to all the leaders after the Budget 
session. • 
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—^^ THE SOUTH BU)CK i—^ 

_ INDER MALHOTRA _ 

First strike 

India must sign the CTBT before Pakistan does 


It was no coincidence 
that on the day Nawa/ 
Sharif was pleading 
with US deputy secre¬ 
tary of state Strobe 
Talbott for a "more 
active" international 
intervention in the 
"Kashmir dispute", Atal Behan Vaj¬ 
payee told the Lok Sabha that he expect¬ 
ed his talks with the Pakistani Prime 
Minister at Colombo at the end of July to 
lead to an "improvement" in Indo-Pak 
relations 

This was a clear signal to all concern¬ 
ed — espcciahy to the United States 
because whenever our Pakistani friends 
talk of international intervention in 
Kashmir they really moan American 
involvement — that India-Pakistan par¬ 
leys are a bilateral cxercisi. There are 
many in this country^ v\ ho bemoan that 
the nuclear tests in Ma> have already 
"intemalionalised the Kashmir issue" 
J'his IS misrepresentation ot the reality. 

For, while a number of nations and 
international entities such as the P-5, 
0-8 and the Security Council have 
doubtless lelerred to Kashmir as one of 
the basic reasons for tensions in South 
Asia, they are not Jumping headlong 
into a course of intervention or media¬ 
tion. Instead, they are urging India and 
Pakistan to solve their problems through 
direct negotiations. Japan, which had 
sought to invite India and Pakistan to 
Tokyo, has since piped down, evidently 
realising that Tokyo of 1998 is not Tash¬ 
kent, circa 1966. 

However, this docs not call for com¬ 
placency. Pakistan is bound to make a 
last-ditch effort to seek third-party medi¬ 
ation in an issue over which it has inflam¬ 
ed passions and aroused unrealisable 
expectations among its people. Grit, 
determination and deft diplomacy on 
this country’s part are therefore called 
for. 

That is where the "constructive" and 
potentially productive nature of the 
India-America negotiations, being con¬ 
ducted by Jaswant Singh and Talbott, 
come in. When the two dispersed in 
Delhi, the atmosphere had changed 


materially since thcir first encounter at 
Washington in June. Theie is no doubt 
that the two sides are making progress 
but, even if steady, it is bound to be slow. 

This ought not to cause any gloom 
Both sides arc keen to gel over the bitter¬ 
ness, largely of Amenca’s making, that 
followed the tests. The bargaining will 
be hard, but a mutually acceptable meet¬ 
ing ground can easily be found Especia¬ 
lly, if a national consensus can be develo¬ 
ped over the signing ol the CTBT, 


which is lacking at present largely 
because the BJP-Ied government has not 
made the necessary effort and partly 
because the Congress party is in no 
hurry to pull the BJP’s chestnuts out of 
the fire. 

Gone arc the days when Islamabad 
said that it would sign the CTBT only 
after India did. Pakistan is now ready to 
sign it (despite strong public sentiment 
against doing so) regardless of what 
India does, provided it can get from the 
US, quite apart from Kashmir, what it 
needs. 

Pakistan’s economic position is des¬ 
perate. And America’s decision not to 


oppt^se the IMF s loan of USS 226 mill¬ 
ion IS like a straw throwm at a drowning 
man. Malecha Lodhi, Pakistan’s former 
ambassador to the US, practically said 
so. 

To nobody’s surprise, Talbott found 
it necessary to meet the Pakistani Army 
chief, General Jehangir Karamat. Both 
he and Sharif know that no agreement 
which does not enjoy the support ol the 
army can be clinched. There is a possibi¬ 
lity that Pakistan might sign the CTBT 


while the debate in India is still on. 

While the primacy of an agreement 
with the US is undoubted, it is time India 
pays attention to repairing the damage 
that has been done to India-China rela¬ 
tions. Reports that Singh, during his stay 
in Manila for a crucial conference of the 
Asian Regional Forum might meet the 
Chinese foreign minister, Tang Xiajuan, 
are therefore welcome. 

And finally, the gruelling pace at 
which Jaswant is being made to work as 
a "special envoy" and "troubleshooter 
extraordinary" painfully underscores 
the absence of a whole-time foreign 
minister. • 
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Talbott meets Vajpayee as Jaswant Singh (centre) looks on: constructive 
negotiations 
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SANYAL 





Does anyone 
remember this 
man? 

Sitaram Kesri was best at his first job: of being 
the Seva Dal \s bandmaster 


W harcvcr became of 
Silaram Kesri and 
his Pomeranians? 
Earliei the media 
used to abt^Lind with 
stories about Diwali biscuits for the 
dogs (which were later recycled and 
served to Congress MPs who called on 
Kesri). Television cameras taiihlully 
showed shots of Kesri sitting in his 
vest, surrounded by his dogs and other 
loyalists But now, only the Pomerani* 
ans are left. 

It’s been four months since Kesri 
was thrown out as party president. 
Those interested in that kind of justice, 
noted with satisfaction that his ouster 
was as humiliating as the manner in 
which he overthrew' P.V. Narasimha 
Rao when he took over as party chief 

► ' two years ago. But then those who live 
by the sword... 

There is however a difference here. 
While Kesri lost no opportunity in 
humiliating Rao (recall how he gave 
him a deadline to step down as CPP 
chief) the new- Congress president has 
always treated Kesn with dignity and 
grace. One of the first things she did 
after the party’s working committee 
nominated her as party chief was to 
call on a sulking Kesri at his residence. 

Since then, Kesri has had less and 
less of a say in party matters, but he is 
still present — on the dais next to 
Sonia — on occasions that matter. 
Such as Rajiv Gandhi's death anniver¬ 
sary. His men are still in place as party 
general secretaries. 

Again, Kesri made a big song and 
dance about the fact that he visited the 
I Congress office every day; that he was 
" so accessible to party workers, etc. The 


reality was that he would only manage 
Ml hour’.s visit to the parly office in the 
morning— he would drive in at 12.30 
pm, refreshed after his jxist-breakfast 
nap and then drive out an hour later in 
time for his lunch and post-lunch nap. 
For all the hue and cry about her SPG 
guards, Sonia manages to pul in 
double that time at the party office. 

So, apart from being accessible (of 
course, this was a Move me, love my 
dogs’ kind of accessibility) what exact¬ 
ly did Kesn do for the Congress party? 
For all his corruption cases. Rao will 
still be identified with the man who 
ushered in liberalisation and discover¬ 
ed Manmohan Singh. 

What about Kesri? 

Though Sharad Pawar denies it, the 
joke is still allributed to him. After 
Kesri ux^k over as parly chief, his inner 
coterie consisted of four people; Ahm¬ 
ed Patel, Tariq Anwar, the ubiquitous 
Ghulam Nabi Azad and Meira Kumar. 
This gang of four soon came to be 
known in Congress circles, especially 
the Maharashtra lobby, as the three 
Mias and one Meera. 

Jokes aside, this spelt out one very 
important policy decision; the then 
Congress president’s concern for the 
minorities. This for long has been the 
Congress party’s traditional vote-bank 
and one that has been hijacked of late 
by the two Yadavs, Laloo Prasad and 
Mulayam Singh. It is this section that 
Kesri set out to woo — and not surpri¬ 
singly, it is this section that Sonia Gan¬ 
dhi is also attempting to win back. 

Kesri always had a mure than cordi¬ 
al relation with Laloo Yadav. He 
cemented this into an alliance at the 
state level. Unfortunately, for all his 


relations with Mulayam, Kesri opted 
for the Bahujan Samaj Party as the Con¬ 
gress’s alliance partner in UP. This tur¬ 
ned out to be a gross miscalculation — 
the BSP was all but wiped out in Uttar 
Pradesh. 

But Kesri did achieve one thing: he 
began sending out a message to the 
minorities that the Congress had not 
forsaken them. Under Narasimha Rao 
and his pro-Brahmin regime, the back¬ 
wards and the minorities had been com¬ 
plaining of a certain sense of alienation 
from the Congress. 

Kesri thought by riding piggyback 
on the secular credentials of the 
Yadavs, he would be able to restore the 
confidence of the minorities and the 
backwards in the Congress. 

Laudable. But did he have to crawl 
when he was asked only to bend? 
That’s the difference between his 
Backward/minority policy and Sonia 
Gandhi’s. She by contrast has made it 
clear to the Congress that the party will 
follow its own independent line on w in¬ 
ning back the minorities. 

AndXesri? He was ready to foist the 
Yadavs on the Congress and mongage 
the party to them. U is true that in Uttar 
Prade.sh and in Bihar, it is not the BJP 
that is eating into the Congress vote- 
bank, but the Samajwadi Party and the 
Rashiriya Janata Dal. But vSonia is tell¬ 
ing these leaders the Congress has its 
ow'n independent base — which may 
be small, but will do nicely, thank you. 

Both Kesri and Sonia have so far 
achieved the same objective — but 
while one lost respect doing so, the 
other has gained respect. Which is why 
Sonia docs not jump everytime the 
Yadavs call and ask her to pull this 
government down. 

On the other hand, if Kesri would 
have been party president, the Con¬ 
gress would have been in power by 
now. And Mulayam would have not 
only got his job back as defence mini¬ 
ster, but would also have increased his 
following in Uttar Pradesh by claim¬ 
ing that it was he who was responsible 
for ending the BJP raj. The Congress 
would have got all the blame for the 
instability that followed. 

'Fhat is one reason why Congressm¬ 
en are glad that Sitaram Kesri is no lon¬ 
ger at the helm of things. The other rea¬ 
son is of course that Kesri would be 
installed at Race Course Road. And 
Congressmen would still be eating dog 
biscuits. • 
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Faced with rebellion, infighting and the 
BJP ’s open criticism, Shiv Sena supremo 
Bal Thackeray is finding the going tough 


How' many Ml As will it take to humhle the great Bal Thackeray? 

The party has 75 Ml As. To qualify for a split, one-third would have to walk 
out: which makes it 25. 

How many have already made up their minds? 

Shiv Sena \s own estimates put the figure at ten. Rebel leader Ckinesh Naik, 
howevef, claims he has at least 20 Ml As on his side. 

How many ministers in the Shiv Sena have revolted against their supreme 
commander in these six months ? And got away with it? 

Four. 

And was it just three years ago that the Shiv Sena-BJP alliance romped 
home when Thackeray arrogantly discarded the chief ministership? After all. 
he argued, where was the need for ,such petty titles when he held the remote 
control in his hands. 



uch has changed since the days when ihe Shiv Sena supremo 
called the shots. Literally. Compare former environment 
minister Ganesh Naik’s banner of revolt to the fate that befell 
SridhiiT Khopkar about six years ago. An elected member of 
the Thane Municipal Corporation, Khopkar had differed with 
the party on more than one (Kcasion. The Thane corporation was divided 
almost equally between the Sena and the Congress. On one occasion. Khopkar 
voted with the Congress. A few days later, his body was discovered lying on 
the street. He had been decapitated. It soon began to be whispered that this was 
the price dissidents should be prepared to pay for daring to disagree with 
Thackeray. 



COVER STORY 


What the BJP 
thinks of him 

FRIENDS 


PRAMODMAHAJAN 


• Thackeray truats 
Mahajan implicitly. When choosing 
the Shiv Sana’s chief mlniatsr, it was 
Mahajan who suggested Manohar 
Joshi’s name while both Raj and 
Udhav Thackeray were rooting for 
SudhIrJoshl. 

A.B. VAJPAYEE 


• initially, he was not too keen on an 
alliance with Thackeray. But he haa 
since changed his mind; especially 
now when he le PM and Thackeray Is 
probably his only ally who Is net 
giving Mm any trouble. 


ENEMIES 


MURU MANOHAR JOSHI 


• Has never shared a platform with 
Thackeray and proclaims this garv 
asy. 

JASWANTSINOH 


• Was the only person at 8 BJP 
meeting to oppose the BJP'Shiv 
tle*up, when AdvanI was president. 
Advsnl agreed to review the alliance 
and sent the proposal back to the 
Maharashtra BJP unit to reconsider. 
However, the Maharashtra unit was 
unanimous In upholding It. But that 
doesn’t alter Singh’s opinion of 
Thackeray. 

GOViNDACHARYA 


• Has always been against the 
alliance. At first, his friends thought 
that he was just venting his spleen 
against Pramod Mahajan. But 
actually, he did not approve of the 
Sena’s way of functioning and 
considered the party full of ‘goondas 
and fascists'. 














Today, not only is Thackeray facing a 
revolt a week, ihc 75-year-old leader is 
also coming to realise that his govem- 
inent can be ovcrthiown by dissidents in 
his own party, with the help of the 
Congress. 

The decline has iTCgun. 

According to Nikhil Waglc, editor of 
a Maralha daily, Apia Mahana^ar ,xm\ a 
vociferous Sena-bailer, the fall began 
willi Chhagan Bhajhal's revolt in 1991. 
(Bhu)bal walked over to the Congress 
with 18 Sena legislators in 1991 ) "This 
was the lirst show of dissidence and 
Thackeray was so shaken by it that he 
actually olfered to resign as the leader ot 
the Shiv Sena in 1992," points out 
Wagle Tbs hold over the parly has 
ncv(M been the same again." 

()1 course, in typical Thackeray style, 
the icsignation letter such as it was, simp¬ 
ly stated. AaUtnrha Jai Maliarashtia 
(instead ot an ordinary namaskat\ 
Thackeray always begins a conversation 
with Jill MdUiinishtni — a regionalised 
\ Cl Sion o( the BJP’s Jai Siui Ham) lie 
I old his Iriends that he had heard that 
people resented his style of functioning 
and so he would simply slay away from 
the pally "Within half-an-hourol the let¬ 
ter being icleascd to the press," recalls 
Sanjay Nirupam, a Shiv Sena MP from 
the Raiya Sabha. "more than 5(),(J(X) 
Shiv Sainiks sat on a dluirna outside 
Balasaheb’s house, begging him to 
come hack." Phese included state chief 
ministei Manohar Joshi and others such 
as stale cultur minister, Pramod 
Navalkar 

But three months ago, when Bal 
Thackeray announced his decision to 
lake Minvas (retirement) from politics, 
Joshi must have heaved a sigh of relief. 
To he sure this lime round, he did not sit 
on a (Hull na outside Maioshree (Thacke¬ 
ray's residence). 

LJnloitunaiely, Thackeray is not just 
facing trouble from sundry ministers 
and parly workers: his own chief mini¬ 
ster seems to be slipping out of his con¬ 
trol. Bvery other day, there is a report in 
the newspapers claiming that Joshi is 
about to be sacked. For his part, a smil¬ 
ing Joshi says that his resignation letter 
is already with Bal Thackeray. And 
then, nothing happens. 

According to a Shiv Sena leader, 
Joshi has never put his resignation down 
on paper, he only makes this claim to the 
press But, at the same time, most conce¬ 
de that Thackeray is hesitant to sack 
Joshi — for the time being 
There are two reasons for this. One is 


THE FIRST FAMILY 




Smtta 

ThacReray 

• She is Bal Thackeray's 
daughter-in-law by marriage 
to his estranged son, Jaydev* 
Although she insists that slje 
is not interested in politics ’ 
— "My hands are already 
full raising my son and 



}»rodocingfWt)MriMnnot ' 
anteresrad in politics," .she 
said^hce in an interview— 
th^ is no doubt that most 
political decisions come 
from her. This has led to a 
power struggle between 
Smiia, on one side, and fUj 
and Udhav on tte other. 
(Currently, .she b atsh busy 
producing a fitni Haseaia 
Maan Jayegi starring 
Govinda and SonalifBendre.) 


Rui ThacReray 

• Thitekeray’s nephew resembles 
his uncle in more ways than one. He 
is an extrovert and a cartoonist and 
has always taken an active interest in 
party matters. It seems as if he also 
has his uncle’s penchant of getting 
into controversies. He was 
embroiled in the Ramesh Kini 
murder case; and, recently, Ganesh 
Naik complained that he was 
environment minister, "All I had to 
do was say no to all proposals for 
development. Most of the work was 
handled by Rajan Shirodkarof the 
State Pollution Board and a close 
friend of Raj Thackeray." 

Raj also heads the party's Shiv 
Udyog Sena, a wing that looks alter 
employment opportunities for the 



youth. Once Thackeray had 
commented that "while Raj has a 
natural flair for politics, Udhav is a 
slow learner". But it seems as if 
Udhav is making up for lost time. 


Udhav 

ThacReray 

,• Graduate of the J.J. 

School of Am, Udhav was 
more interested in 
photography than politics. It 
was in 19S9 that he was 
asked by his mother to t^e 
an iaterest in his father’s 
woik. tldahv.|)eganby 
taidng charge of Sagawg, the 
party's newspaper. Though 
he is the introvert of the 
family. It is widely bdieved 
that if Thackeray fetiies^ ii: 

. will be in favonr of hb aoA ' 
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(From loft to right) Monohar Joohi, Bal Thaokoray, Pramod Navalkar, lata Maana Thaekaray ami Sudhlr Joahl 


Joshi's avowed closeness to the Con¬ 
gress leader Sharad Pawar. The two talk 
almost every day. The other reason is, of 
course, that with Naik and Co. already 
threatening to split the party, taking on 
Joshi would further complicate matters. 
But there is little doubt that things are 
not what they used to be between the 
chief minister and his Balasahcb. Ironi¬ 
cally, it was Thackeray who overruled 
his son Udhav and nephew Raj when he 
decided to make Joshi chief minister 
(the two were opting for Joshi’s nephew 
Sudhir). However of late, the wily chief 
minister has befriended Udhav. 

After all that’s where the wind seems 
to be blowing. 

W here earlier it would have been 
impossible to think of a Shiv Sena 
without Bal Thackeray, now specula¬ 
tions have already begun as to who 
would replace him. While earlier it seem¬ 
ed as if Raj was the heir-apparent, it now 
looks as if the mantle would fall on 
Udhav. At the same time, there are a few 
who argue that the Sena will split after 
Bal Thackeray. "You can write the Shiv 


Sena's obituary along with Thacke¬ 
ray’s," said a Sena leader. "After his 
death it is bound to split into various fac¬ 
tions, a la the Republican Party of India." 

Of course, all this assumes that he will 
retire in the near future. Despite his rec¬ 
ent sanyas, Thackeray has made it clear 
that he has no intention of retiring just 
yet. At least not until the Assembly 
polls, two years later. 

But Sena dissidents cannot wait that 
long. Naik visited Delhi last fortnight 
where he met senior Congress leaders. 
He was told that the party’s position in 
Maharashtra was the same as it was in 
Delhi: the Congress would not topple 
the government, but if it fell on its own, 
then the Congress would do what it 
could to form the next government. 
While in the context of Delhi this means 
that the Congress would head the new 
government, as regards Maharashtra, 
Naik has been told that he can go ahead 
and grab the chief minister’s chair. The 
Congress would offer outside support. 
"We will not topple the combined 
government," the newly-appointed Con¬ 
gress PCC chief. PratapRaoBhonsale, 


told Sunday. "But it is likely to fall on 
its own." 

In the meaniime, Naik is encouraging 
the recently-sacked Suresh Navale to 
play the Maratha card. (The former ener¬ 
gy minister was sacked for embarrass¬ 
ing the Sena leadership by stating on the 
floor of the House that he had been 
attacked at gunpoint by Shiv Sainiks. 
According to Bal Thackeray, if Navale 
had been attacked by Shiv Sena wor¬ 
kers, then this was an internal party mat¬ 
ter and one that should have been 
brought to his attention at his residence 
at Matoshrec, and not on the floor of the 
House. That’s justice: Bal Thackeray 
style.) 

In his resignation letter (which, inci¬ 
dentally, was distributed to the press by 
Congress legislators), Navale had alleg¬ 
ed that the Sena chief was casteist and he 
was discriminated against because he 
was a Maratha. Pramod Navalkar shrugs 
this off as "the handiwork of the Con- 
gres.s — they have resorted to the Mara¬ 
tha card in order to engineer a split 
within the Sena". Adds an indignant 
Nirupam, "When Balasaheb made him 
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(Navale) a minister, he did not claim that 
this was all because of his caste. So why 
is he raising the caste factor now when it 
is a question of discipline?" 

Navale’s agenda is simple. Out of the 
75 Shiv Sena MLAs, as many as 42 are 
Marathas. By playing the caste card, 
Navale is hoping to create dissent within 
the party. As it is, Joshi has started a cam- 
paign alleging that he was going to be 
sacked just because he is a Brahmin and 
Thackeray wanted to play caste politics 
since he has no other card left. 

And though Thackeray has often been 


accused of being communal, this is pro¬ 
bably the first time he is facing the char¬ 
ge of being a casteisi. As Wagle points 
out: "The Sena has never been casteist or 
even caste-conscious for that matter. 
But with all this, the damage has been 
done." 

I t was a former Shiv Sena member 
Madhav Deshpande who once pointed 
out that whenever Thackeray becomes 
politically-insecure he resorts to drama. 
By drama, Deshpande meant militant 
Hindutva or regional posturing to win 


back his popular vote-bank. Such as the 
attack on painter M.F. Husain’s house. ^ 
Or even the recent case of deportation of 
alleged Bangladeshi Muslims. "The 
whole purpose of the exercise was to 
foment trouble and divert attention to 
non-issues," points out Prithviraj Cha- 
van, a Congress MP from the state. 

Certainly the plank of ‘Maharashtra is 
for Maharashtrians’ came in handy at a 
time when Thackeray was facing an 
inner-party revolt. But, according to the 
Congress, dissidence is Just one of the 
problems faced by this government. 
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’There is a financial crisis in the stale/’ 
points out Chavan. "The law and order 
situation is deteriorating — there have 
been 180 murders in the last six months; 
there are allegations of corruption in 
almost all the ministries. The govern¬ 
ment is just not seeming to perform." 

Added to all this, the stale BJP unit is 
fed up with its alliance partner and is 
looking for a way out. Deputy chief mini¬ 
ster Gopinaih Munde is said to be unhap¬ 
py with chief minister Manohar Joshi. 
Joshi is said to be unilaterally transferr¬ 
ing top police officials, often overruling 


Munde’s recommendations — as home 
minister this is the latter’s terrain. 
Again, Munde did not bother to hide his 
displeasure with Joshi for not even hav¬ 
ing been taken into confidence over 
Navale’s dismissitl from the state Cabi¬ 
net. Shiv Sena sources laugh at Munde’s 
concern for Navale saying that "after all, 
the two are from the same district — 
Beed". 

But it’s not Just neighbourly love at 
work here. Munde has his own aspira¬ 
tions. If Thackeray is indeed unhappy 
with Joshi, and if the Sena is on the 


verge of a split, it would make more 
sense for him to win over the dissidents 
and then offer himself as an alternate 
chief minister to Bal Thackeray. That 
way the alliance would stay intact; and 
arguably Munde is more of a heavy¬ 
weight than either the revenue minister 
Narayan Rane or transport minister 
Diwakar Raote. And, interestingly, the 
rebels have all targeted Joshi rather than 
Thackeray in their statements. Even 
Navale restricted his attack to the chief 
minister, saying, "He (Joshi) has betray¬ 
ed my trust of 12 years." 


ELECTION YEAR WILL SEE NEW EQUATIONS 
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SHIV SENA VERSUS BJP: ISSUES 


'ilivHn 


Political parties across the boiitdi 
IT except for the Shiv S«ii^ an for 
granting statehood to Vklipiraa. . 
When the states were reorganisod on 
V,. a Itngtastic basts, Vidatbha was. 

.with Matoat^tni. The Sena 
wanted to aiYialgate more area, and 
not let go of what they already 
r.,PQatewr 4 . When the agitation was at 
i Its^^la^year, dten Bl^MPiixmi 
hltllpite. Bmwarilal Piirohtt, had 
r titet ”the B JP does not ran oh 


the Shiv Sena’s line". 


Btttaamii 


A ccording to the Shi v Sena, dtis 
Maratlu-dommated part ^ 
Karnataka rightfully belongs to 
M^tarashtro. The pcuty brought this 
to the notice of the then ruIiiM.^P 
goveratnent. UnftHtunately w im' 
Sena, a Kannadiga was the PM; there 
. Was simply no way that Deve Gowda 
would mve acceded to their 
d«nan^. Even now, with its ally at 
thp Centre, the Sena knows that there 
is little chance of dteir demand being 
heard. The BJP caiuiot aff<»d to 
aqtagcmise either Ranukkrishna 

a BabrlMttilWttemoUtloii 



Hegde or the people of Karnataka at a 
time when it bias just tegun nutking 
imoads in the state. So the seems 
vivncl(border dispute) carries on. 

Temhiatllinidhya 


O n the eve of the Lok Sabha polls, 
Thackeray announced that 
Instead of building either a temple or 
a mosque at Ay cK&ya* a vftny out 
would be to construct a national 
mnument, in.ihe tncmoiy of 
Idangal Pandey. As this was what the 
Left has been saying all along, they 
listened stupefied So did the BJP, 
for it thought the Shiv Sena was its 
friend. But Thackeray was playing a 
deeper game. Unfortunately for him, 
this backfired. Few Muslims fell for 
his secular credentials. In the ensuing 
elections, they voted for the 
Congress. 

A deeply disappointed Thackeray 
then addressed an election rally in 
western Maharashtra during the 
[. by-clectipns. There he said that 
though he had done so much for the 
Muslims, they didn’t believe that he 
j was not anti-Muslim. So what 
followed was a historical reversal: 



”Lct Vajpayee go ahead and build his 
temple,*’ Thackeray said. He would 
hot stop him now. 

The difference of opinion was 
over. Both Thackeray and the BJP 
were back to a role they’re most 
comfortable with: the strident 
Hindutva hardline. 

ExtaMtonioelM 
MCPMipy Nmii 

Mialpirtai' 

^be state’s deputy duef mini^, 

1 Gopinath Mug^Vas agah^ 
.giving an extett^;ittdAfindptt^'.i , 

; whose term tMetleilV Avjfft 
‘ 4996. (llMaan# 

VtwasaccusMttf 
\^wnw8y price* 
dtoghter4n4aw;KlirmOHiadn^, . 
.hi wbotcamb to be known M ^1^, 


would .sim{dy hold up the line and 
jeopardise the next few promotions. 
However, Afzalpurkar’s 
more-than«nrdial relations with 
Thackeray, which helped him even 
during the whiff of scandal, woiimd 
in his favour once again. Thackeray 
differed with Mundc and stated 
categorically that Afzalputkar 
should be given an extension. 

Afzalpurkar got his exttmsion in 
1996; though when that term ended 
was denied aiiotbu one. This time 
it was because the bureaucracy ; 

agitated. 

lanihKaimNaMl. 

I n idle ongoing straggle between^' 
fwofijnnermends. the StiiV Sana ; 
ahdtiielBlOPtMpei^Mcetekiikgsid^ 
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• Dfsturbances following tli« staging of OoifM 


conspired against him during the 
Rajya Sabha elections. If he won, it 
was because of his own initiative, 
and with help from the Shiv Sena. 
For his part, Mahajan maintains that 
theite is no way Kalmadi could have 
won, if he hW dictated otherwise. 

As for f^waTj the BJP knows it’s a 

# Bolg^um 




give-and-take relation with the 
Maratha strongman. With Pawar 
being sidelined within the Congress, 
the BJP knows that if he is pushed to 
the limit, there is cmly one place that 
Pawar can go. And the Shiv Sena is 
also aware of the fact that a 
Pawar-BJP alliance Can only be at its 
expease. 

^MwiUBii ra iii 


sssi:'< 


Mapby WHfa^!M^ 


T he Shiv Senafor. once—was 
against the ban on Fradip Dalvj’s 
play* When die Congress made an 
{$a«ie of this in Parliamem, the BJP 
home tnioister L.K. Advani bowed 
h?tpreasiqe and baitiied the play, 
tlwckerey, who has nevOT 
secret c^his admitadonof Godse, 
with^w his opposition to the ban 
mutimng darkly, 1 oonskfer (hi s a 
pebhifa^ 


But to pass on the mantle to the BJP 
rather than one of his own men would 
tantamount to admitting defeat. And 
that is .something Thackeray is not used 
to doing. 

W hen T.N. Seshan, then chief elec¬ 
tion commissioner forced every 
political party to hold elections and elect 
a leader, the Shiv Sena was aghast. For 
them, democracy was an alien concept. 
But once they were told that they had no 
choice in the matter, party workers hur- 
liedly held an ‘election’ where they elec¬ 
ted Bal Thackeray leader for life. Just a 
few months earlier, at the launch of a 
Marathi book called Hitler, A Great 
Trailed}, Thackeray u self-professed 
admirer of the Na/i leader, had asked the 
audience: "Has democracy given you 
justice all these years'^" 

An arguable question, but the counter¬ 
point here is "Has Thackeray been able 
to dis[>ense justice?" Party workers 
would say yes. One narrates an incident 
when a Mahila Aghadi (the women’s 
wingot the Shiv Sena) leader went weep¬ 
ing to Thackeray and cried that her 
house would be taken away from her if 
she did not come up with Rs 30,000 by 
that very evening. At that tx^int, Thacke¬ 
ray was being visited by a prominent 
Bombay industrialist. He immediately 
asked the industrialist if he was carrying 
his cheque book with him. When he said 
yes, he was asked to write out a cheque 
for the required amount, ^fhackeray also 
made sure that the cheque was a bearer 
cheque and not a crossed cheque as it 
had to be encashed that day itself. 

Some might see this as dictatorial. 
But the industrialist did not complain, 
and neither did the grateful worker. 
That’s democracy: Bal Thackeray style. 

But is his style enough to sec him 
through? Will it sustain him when the 
Naiks and Navales of the world lure his 
MLAs away? Even his loyalists write 
off Thackeray after the Assembly polls 
— especially with the Congress on the 
rise, and with a fickle BJP as his only 
ally. Thackeray once complained that in 
a country where airlines and trains do 
not run on schedule, he didn’t under¬ 
stand why everyone was pestering him 
to announce his. 

That is because his ETD (Estimated 
Time of Departure) will detenninc the 
ETA (Estimated Time of Arrival) of so 
many others. So is the ETD year 2(X)0? 
Or sooner? • 

Prtym Smtigal/Nmw DelM mnd lUutfia 
WsiUi/Bombay 
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NEWSWATCH 


A domestic 
(af)fair 


The Swadeshi Jagaran Manch is planning a 
mega mela highlighting the achievements of 
desi enterprise. Does Indian industry deserve 

this? 


t IS billed to be a trade fair with a 
difference. It is also being project¬ 
ed as a trade fair with a political 
purpose. No one know s yet if the 
show will be a success. But it is evi¬ 
dent that the tive-day Swadeshi Mela sla¬ 
ted to kick-start the celebrations for the 
50th anniversary of the Indian Republic 
will forge new political equations and 
cement nascent ones 

The wSwadeshi Mela is going to be the 
Swadeshi Jagaran Manch’s first real for¬ 
ay into the w orld of consumers. Starting 
26 January. 1999, the leaders of the 
Manch will be busy inviting the hordes 
thronging Delhi's Pragati Maidan to 
their pavilion. 

Pragati Maidan, a huge park owned 
and developed by the Indian Trade Pro¬ 
motion Organisation, is meant for hold¬ 
ing viu ioiis trade promotion fairs. On dis¬ 
play for five days in five halls (7-11) 
covering more than 20,IXK) sq.m of 
space, will be a discourse on the might 
of the Indian industry 

SJM activists in the capital are busy 
diavv mg up elaborate plans for the five- 
day mela. Officially being coordinated 
by the Bharatiya Bipanan Vikas (BBV) 
a division of the SJM — the organising 
committee is headed by Anil Gachke, 
the convener of the SJM action group on 
power. 

The BBV is a marketing wing of the 
SJM and functions under the guidance 
of the SJM leaders. Partners such as the 
Khadi and Village Industries Corpora¬ 
tion (KVIC) and the Confederation of 
Indian Industry have already been roped 
in as sponsors of the mela which has an 
estimated budget of rupees .seven crore. 
However, in order to retain its control 
over the programme, the SJM is not 


involving too many people outside the 
fold of the sangh parivar in the organis¬ 
ing committee. 

The decision of the SJM to organise 
the mela has been clearly taken with an 
eye on seizing the initiative in the gold¬ 
en Jubilee celebrations of the Indian 
Republic. It has been decided by the 
SJM that the mela should be given as 
much official patronage as possible. 
Keeping this in mind, it has been decid¬ 
ed to request the President to inaugurate 
the mela and get the Prime Minister to 
preside over the concluding function. 

T he mela will showca.se the achieve¬ 
ments of Indian industry through stal¬ 
ls set up by various Indian (read non- 
MNC) companies. Both the private and 





public sector companies arc being invit¬ 
ed to set up stalls at Pragati Maidan. 

The companies with whom initial dis¬ 
cussions on the nature of the stalls have 
already been initialed include the Tata 
group of companies, Reliance. Bombay 














Dyeing, BHEL, NALCO and NTPC. 
Besides the stalls set up by the compa¬ 
nies, the mela will also feature lectures, 
seminars and group discussions. The 
organising committee is also examining 
the question of holding slide shows and 
screening of specially produced films 
for the cx'casion. 

Success stories from Indian industry 
•will be recounted through special lectu¬ 
res. Among those who arc expected to 
participate in this section is Karsanbhai 
Patel of Ninna fame. Other ‘success sto¬ 
ries’ that are to be tom-tommed at the 
mela include Vicco Vajradanti and 
some of the Indian pharmaceutical com¬ 
panies like Lupin, Cipla and the Modis. 

SJM sources disclosed that the deci¬ 
sion to organise the mela was taken with 
an eye on enlisting Indian industry’s sup¬ 
port on a more permanent basis. 
Already, the SJM has warmed the 
cockles of the Bombay Club’s heart by 
advocating protection of domestic 
industry. That the CII chief, Rajesh 
Shah, is also the son of former BJP 
Rajya Sabha member Viren Shah, is 
fortuitous. 

A major show of talent and strength at 
a high-visibility venue like the Pragati 


Plans are afoot to book 
several halls at the 
Pragati Maidan on a 
permanent basis every 
year between 26 and 30 
January for the holding 
of similar Swadeshi 
Melas 


Maidan during what i.s normally known 
as the festival season in the capital will 
further cement the tics with companies 
with whom the SJM has ‘cordial rela¬ 
tions’. Moreover, the occasion would 
also give the members of the SJM an 
opportunity to interact closely with 
other companies and draw them to their 
ideological fold. 

SJM sources disclosed that the empha¬ 
sis in the stalls to be set up by the industr¬ 
ies would be on the following: 

• The achievements of the Indian 


industry, j 

• Creating awareness on the tradition of | 
developmcni. 

• Showing that the qualit) of Indian 
goods is comparable to goods produced 
by any MNC, and 

• Highlighting the strong base ol ihc 
small-stale (SSI) and collate indusltios 
(Cl). 

W hile the lirsi ihiec ‘lotus areas’ of 
the /m7</ are being lell lo the priva¬ 
te and puhlit sccior companies, the 
KVIC IS being cninistcd wilh piovidmg 
the SSI and CT components. SJM sour¬ 
ces further disclosed llial s[Kciai pro¬ 
grammes aimed at exolving an interac¬ 
tive seel ion among the big and small 
companies will he |)lanne<l. 

Howtnei. ihe leal inienlion of ihe 
SJM IS lo try e\ olv ing a permanent struc- 
mre ol holding iiinilai nu'hfs evci-y year 
I in a pyiamidal manner Id (oils arc being 
I made lo set up a defmiie eslablishment 
through which similai Swadeshi Melas 
can be organised, firsi at ihc block level 
and lalei al the stale and national levels. 
SJM souices added lhal plans arc being 
drawn up to booK, se\er<il halls al the F'ra- 
gall Maidan on a peimaneni basis bet¬ 
ween 2(S and M) January every vear lor 
the pin*posc 

It is evident that the SJM s decision to 
lake on a nu>re public profile is motivat¬ 
ed by the realisation that Ihe oiganisa- 
lion neeils to look heymd agitaluins and 
lobbying to ipflnence government func¬ 
tioning By going lo the consumers, it is 
attempting to open a line ol communica¬ 
tion with the people directly. 

SJM sources contend that this shift in 
strategy has been done with an eye on 
generating more picssurc on the govern¬ 
ment Moreover, by roping in signific¬ 
ant scciions of llie Indian indiisiiy, Ihc 
SJM is trying lo eincige as the proiceiors 
of the mduslry's imeresis. 

While the timing of the Swadeshi 
Mela could not be betier. given the hype 
cxpecled on 26 January next year, it 
remains to be seen if the crowds which 
visit the fair will be inspiied enough lo 
.ilop eating Baskin Kobhins ice creams 
and shift to Joy, or will stop using Colga¬ 
te toothpaste and shift to Vicco Vaj- 
raclanti, the brands lavoiircd by the 
Swadeshi Jagaran Manch. However, the 
organisation itself reckons, it will have 
been a start. • 

Nilmttfmn Mukhopadhyay/Nmw OaiM 
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Live and 
let die 

Is Indian society showing signs of political, 
religious and cultural intolerance ? 


T ile issue was wholly ci^nsisteni 
wiih the Shiv Sena's philoso¬ 
phy. Here wcic Miisliin wor¬ 
kers of iiulerinile national oii- 
gm who were elogging up 
Bonihay like so many other non- 
Maharashtrians, because they'd come to 
the city in search of work Not only were 
they non-Maharashtrian, they were also 
possibly not Indian. Or maybe they 
were. No one know s. 

wSo without wailing to check trivialit¬ 
ies like citi/enship pajK'is, last week the 
Maharashtra government did what its 
vision allowed it to do w ith the pu>blcm 
of migrant labour. The workers w ere pul 
on a slow tram to West Bengal and sent 
to Howrah, from w heie, the government 
expected they would be deixirted to 
Bangladesh 

Defending the action, a cheerful mini¬ 
ster for parliamentary affairs Madan l.al 
Khurana announced that justice had 
been done. "India is not a hotel or a 
dhonwtslwhi. You can’t just come and 
encroach upon us and cxjx'ct us to pul up 
with it." 

■ A few weeks ago, a play based on 
the trial of Naihuram God.se, wntten by 
Marathi playwright Pradeep Dalvi, was 
banned by the Maharashtra government. 
Chief minister Manohar Joshi admitted 
that he hadn't seen the play, but said that 
the play was controversial because it 
‘juslitied* the murder of Mahatma Gan¬ 
dhi by Nathuram Gcxlsc. In the play, 
Godse refened to the assassination as 
vodh — a phrase usually used to descri¬ 
be the slaying of evil beings. 

This w as after angry crowds of people 
threatened to burn down theatres where 
the play was showing, in protest against 
the play and Dalvi's ow n remarks (in an 


interview published in Tanvt Hluimt, 
DalVI is allcgcil to have said that after 
people had seen the play, he wanted 
them to deface Gandhi's statues and 
blacken boaids w hich had his name writ¬ 
ten on them—that's how angry he want¬ 
ed people to be at the way CkhIsc was 
treated by civil Indian society for elimi¬ 
nating the reason foi Farliiion. He sub¬ 
sequently denied the interview 

■ .Some weeks ago, painter M.P’. 
Husain was lougheJ up and Bajrang Dal 
workers threatened to burn art galleries 
down because they were show'ing the 
artist's work. The activists w'cre objec- 
Img, particularly, to a lithograph of a dis- 
lobcd Saiasw all and a painting of Sila in 
a lascivious pose with Hanuman in 
Ashok Vatika. Most activists hadn’t 
seen eiihei of the paintings: they were 
responding to the way the pictures had 
been described to them. Husain's sup¬ 
porters tried to point out that these pictu¬ 
res had been pamied more than 20 yeims 
ago, and that no one had minded then. 


But no one was in a mood to listen. Now, 
there is an unofficial ban of sorts on 
Husain He has said ‘sorry’ if he cau.sed 
anyone any hurt. 

There was a lime when the slate 
would ban things in public interest. The 
first instance of this was the attempt to 
censor Guru Dait’s Pyaasa (remember 
Yeh takhton yeh Uuijon yeh mahedon ki 



duniyal) For years, All India Radio did¬ 
n’t play the last slan/.a of that song — J 
jala do ise phoonk dido yeh duniya — 
because the regime saw it as being 
subvcisive). 

Then governments begun banning 
things. The Mahara.shtra government 


denounced Salman Rushdie’s The 
Moor's Last Sigh because a character in 
the book closely resembled Bal Thacke¬ 
ray. There was no ban on the book, it just 
disappeared from the bookshelves. 

Then poliiic;tl parties began banning 
things and people. The Swadeshi Jaga- 
ran Manch banned Pepsi and Coke, and 
this ban was enforced by the Akhil Bha- 


The liberal position in India is riddled with holes. Until these 
are patched up, the result will be what the situation is today 
a dialogue of the deaf where one side tries to speak without 
listening to the other, and the other uses a bludgeon in 
response 
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cilcnicn who dupe people into parliny 
with large sums of money to gel (licni 
across siirreplilioiisly, wiihoiil mlorni- 
ing them ol the risks ot the )ourncy. 

Bui have you ever heard anyone in 
India arguing that what Santa Singh 
from Jalandhar did was illegal and that 
the British government was right in send¬ 
ing him back"^ 

Then why blame the Maharashtra 
government telling Bangladeshis 
that they should return where they 
Ix'long because their poverty and the 
way to alleviate it arc not the pioblem ol 
the Indian government'^ I’he Maha¬ 
rashtra government claims It has idcntin 
cd the deportees on the basis ol the 
papers they held The liberals sneer 
Papers^ What papers? How can you 
expect floor Muslims living in shanlies 
to have papers*^ 

The logical conclusion is that while 
the liberals can go on swearing by the 
motto of vasudhaiva kutunihakani (the 
whole universe is my family) it is Shiv 
Sena and the BJP w-ho have to cany the 


Congress activists protesting 
against Mee Nsthuram Qodae 
0oltoy being beaten up by the 
police in Bombay: see no evil; 

(inset) a scene from the play 

raliya Vidyarthi Panshad in Delhi 
University in college cafes. Husain was 
told not to come to Gujarat, or else. 
Poverty-stricken zurdozi workers were 
told to stay out ol Maharashtra because 
they would corrupt the culture of the 
people of the stale and eventually over¬ 
run them. 

Whatever happened to India's famed 
tolerance? 

Three issues, three personalities. But 
the common strand seems to be that 
cither you let someone else decide what 
is g(H)d for you — what you can read, 
write or create — or you forfeit your 
right to be an Indian. 

Fascism? You bet. 

So do you see the community of libe¬ 
rals, the bulwarks against totalitaria¬ 


nism, rolling up its sleeves to fight it? 

The problem is that the liberal posi¬ 
tion is riddled with holes. Until these arc 
patched up, the result will be what the 
situation is itxlay — a dialogue of the 
deaf where one side tries to speak with¬ 
out listening to the other, and the other 
uses a bludgeon in response. 

T ake the deportation. When the Bn- 
ti.sh deport Indians who travel in bag¬ 
gage holds of aircraft to reach the promi¬ 
sed land in search of streets paved witli 
gold, does it stir the liberal conscience? 
Yes, there is condemnation of the mid¬ 


cross of illegal aliens — and be charged 
with Fascism to b<K)i 

It also means that ihc liberal secular 
holdall no longer has all ihc answers If 
you arc truly secular you cannot dis¬ 
tinguish between cili/.cn and alien only 
on the basis of religion and dress it up as 
affirmative action. 

So, okay, maybe the libcial position 
on migration needs U) lx* fine-tuned. 

What about freedom ol expression? 
Surely everyone subscribes to the Con- 
st'tulion and Article \^)! I’hen how cun 
Pradeep Dal vi’s right to represent Nalhu- 
ram Godse's defence be abridged / 
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And, warming to the same theme, 
how can banning anything help? How 
can one authority he considered more 
competent than another to judge what 1 
can read? 

But this is an area fraught with con¬ 
troversy. Wasn’t it the liberals who said 
that Salman Rushdie’s Satanic Verse\ 
should be banned because it said such 
ugly things about Muslims'^ If Ayatol¬ 
lah Khomemi had pul out a faiwa seek¬ 
ing Rushdie’s head for the terrible 
things he’s said about the Prophet, then 
Indian Muslims are bound to feel ihc 
same way. So the book should be bann¬ 
ed in India also because it is a threat to 
public security. 

At that time, few' argucil that if people 
haven’t read the bix»k, they can't decide 
if it hurts anyone and that they can't 
take that decision because the book is 
banned. 

The fact of the mallei is that in the 
public domain, lU) one has the right to 
say what he wants. Because then the 
State will decide what /Athinks would be 
in public good. Libel and defamation 
law^ exist for exactly this pdrpose. You 
can ar^uc that Indian courts being what 
they are, these laws work more in favour 
of the person who is libelling than the 
one who has been libelled (Rajn Gandhi 
tried to correct this by having a Defama¬ 
tion Bill drafted, but no one believed 
him and me Bill met a fiery end: it was 
burnt by angry journalists at India Gate). 

So you don’t want anyone to tell you 
what the limits to freedom of expression 
are. And when thcie is an attempt to deti- 
ne them, the cr>' is; freedom in peril’. 
And yet, the feelings of some people are 
more sensitive than those of others. 
How can the liberal coexist with the 
secularist? 

George Fernandes, a pro at testing the 
limits of freedom of expression and 
speech told Su.noay. "I'm in favour of 
the unfettered right of' freedom of expres¬ 
sion. But not when it harms public pro¬ 
perty. In the laic Fifties, when I was in 
Bombay, I destroy eddo/ens of statues of 
British lords and ladies. Each time 1 did 
this, I was arrested. Those .statues are 
now in a museum in Kala Ghoda. Dalvi 
can say whatever he wants. But if he 
incites people to haim public property, 
he must be arrested." 

But that doesn't resolve the incon¬ 
sistency in the argument. 

T he attack on M.F. Husain is another 
blot on the liberal landscape. Husain 
consciously and willingly look pan in 
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Protest against M.F. Husain: picture Imperfect 


Why does every issue have a 
tendency to become a matter 
of life and death? Why can’t 
Indians, with their legacy of 
tolerance, have the 
confidence to laugh at 
themselves? 


A Bengali deportee: Identity crisis 



power politics when he painted pictures 
of Indira Gandhi as Diirga .ind Kali dur¬ 
ing Fmergency. At that time, the RSS 
(there was no Rajrang Dal) was in jail, 
being beaten with steel rods, being hung 
upside dow n with chillv powtlcr stuffed 
in the anus for lighting against the fetters 
put on freedom of expression and s|x'cch. 

Now that the RSS has a government 
of its own. it believes it is doing nght by 
attacking and criticising Husain. In a 
sense, the RSS is gelling its own back at 
a man w ho justified the Emergency and 
in the political spectrum there are few 
who sympathise with Husain except a 
clutch of politically-correct artists. In 
fact, many believe that he deserx^es eve¬ 
rything he has coming for him. 

There are so many issues here Accor¬ 
ding to Harsh Sethi, consulting editor of 
Seminar (.see following pa^es of this 
issue). It seems impossible for the agno.s- 
tic mind to accommodate issues of faith; 
just as it is impossible for doctors to com¬ 
prehend, without being patronising, sys¬ 
tems of alternative medicine. 

How' do we construct memories? 
How do we deal with icons? Why can’t 
wc deal witli the darker side of public 
personalities (if you got to know Bhims- 
en Joshi was a paedophile, would’t it 
change the way you listen to his music)? 
Why docs every issue have a tendency to 
become a matter of life and death? Why 
can’t Indians, with their legacy of tole¬ 
rance, have the confidence to laugh at 
themselves? • 

AdM PhmMm/Nmw OMd 
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WomM ctomonstraitlng In Nnw Mhl: nil for a cauaa 


FAIR GA ME 

The Women’s Bill fails prey to petty politicking 


Why is it that we don’t hear of 
women’s quotas in education 
and employment? If fear of 
trade unions is the reason, 
then the principles behind the 
demand for women’s 
reservations in Parliament are 
weak 


T he constiiulional amendment 
Bill to resei*ve onc-ihird seats 
in Parliament for women has 
run into rough weather. It has 
been deferred indefinitely 
amid noisy and ugly scenes on the floor 
of the House, involving, for the first 
lime, the forcible eviction of an MP for 
unruly behaviour. When, if ever, it will 
be reintroduced remains uncertain. 
While minister of parliamentary affairs 
Madan Lai Khurana has left the matter 
to the judgement of the Speaker, he, in 
turn, has neatly lobbed the ball back into 
the government ’ s court. j 

Last year, when the I.K. Gujral regi- j 
me sought to introduce the same Bill in I 
Parliament, the Prime Minister was 
shouted down by no less than his own 
party president. Then, as now, the elec¬ 
tion manifestoes of all major political 
parties had promised unequivocal sup¬ 
port to the Bill. Why, the Bill had even 


secured the mandate of the Select Com¬ 
mittee of Parliament. So, is the current 
stalemate just a reflection on poor floor 
coordinating abilities of the 
government? 

Hardly. 

We now have to squarely face the fact 
that the Bill has brought to the surface 
deep anxieties and divisions, not just in 
the House but within each political par¬ 
ty, including those vociferous in their 
support. Whatever their public postures 
and their party, elected representatives 
(mainly male) are uneasy with, if not 
hostile to, the provisions of the Bill. 

And about specifically what? There 
are those who oppose the tendency to 
extend the regime of political reserva¬ 
tions (this is not an argument voiced 
publicly, normally). Others point to ^e 
danger of proxy capture by the biwi-beti 
brigade or the cornering of seats by elite 
upper-class women, Still others raise the 


bogey of the rights of minority, mainly 
Muslim, women. Ultra-radicalism in 
demanding a foregrounding of the most 
deprived stratum is as effective a way of. 
blocking refonn as opposing it. 

B ut what is disconcerting is that all 
this is well known. And yet, despite 
intense debate over the last three years, 
including in the Select Committee, we 
still have to be provided a convincing 
rationale for the one-third demand\ 

One does understand that most cut¬ 
offs are somewhat arbitrary. But to deci¬ 
de on a figure only4^ause it represents 
the maximalist limit (and that too set by 
the Supreme Court) docs not convey 
conviction. 

j Similarly, why was it decided that 
reservations would continue only for 15 
years? Why not 12, or seven, or 23? Sur¬ 
ely the argument could not be that in this 
I period the political position of women 
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would be strong enough to effectively 
participate in the electoral marketplace? 
Or is it, like in the case of SC/ST reserva¬ 
tions, that the regime would be extended 
ad infinitum? 

Take other issues. How will the new 
^Mcrved’ constituencies be chosen? 
^at is the rationale behind the propo¬ 
sal to rotate the reserved constituencies 
with every fresh election? Is this ‘fair’ to 
the elected women? And what about the 
expectations and rights of the populace 
they are elected to serve? 

Even if we leave aside the far more 
contentious question of ensuring that the 
social composition of the proposed 
representation adequately reflects the 
social base, none of the ‘technical’ ques¬ 
tions have so far elicited a convincing 


argument from those keen to push the 
Bill through now. It cannot be that the 
protagonists for the Bill are so convinc¬ 
ed of the righteousness of their cause 
that they feel no need to lay bare their 
arguments. Even worse, treat all doubt 
with suspicion. 

No one can argue that there hasn't 
been enough time to flesh out—if neces¬ 
sary through fresh research — the case 
for reservation. As far back as the mid- 
1970s, the Committee on the Status of 
Women in India, debated the questiem of 
political reservation for women, both at 
the level of principle and in its detail. 
Over a decade back, Rajiv Gandhi — so 
Mrs Sonia Gandhi informs us—elevat¬ 
ed it to a core conunitment of the Con¬ 
gress.Party. The Left has even gone to 
the extent of placing gender over class. 


It is another matter that in its own 
decision-making bodies, particularly at 
apex levels, women remain near 
invisible. 

So why is it that we treat each issue— 
one which involves a constitutional 
amendment and would drastically alter 
the texture of political representation in 
the country — in such a cavalier man¬ 
ner? Why did none of the ruling par¬ 
ties/coalitions keen to push this amend¬ 
ment through make the necessary effort 
to create consensus, to start with by allay¬ 
ing the genuine apprehensions of the 
unconvinced? 

It is not as if alternative suggestions 
were not available. There was talk of 
multi-member constituencies, a move 
which would result in a greater number 


of women in Parliament. Others had sug¬ 
gested that the starting point be the politi¬ 
cal parties themselves, that they should 
be nudged to offer tickets to a mandated 
proportion of women. Such a move may 
have the additional merit of forcing a 
choice in the social composition of wom¬ 
en candidates, with each party pushing 
candidates ftom tU favoured social 
segment. 

Why is it that we don’t hear of 
wmnen’s quotas in education and 
employment? The gender gap here, both 
in the public and private sectors, 
remains (hsmal. If the tactical reason for 
not voicing the issue is only a fear of the 
trade unions, then clearly the ‘prin- 
otples’ behind the current demand are 
»«ak. 

FossiMy, by the same tdeen, one 


should take more seriously, the ‘actu4‘ 
opposition to the Bill in Parliament and 
not merely dismiss it as indicative of 
patriarchy or casteism. After all, MPs 
are our democratically elected represen-' 
tatives, no matter how unsavoury or 
flawed. 

The argument is not that strategic 
intervention from the top must first wait 
for appropriate social conditions. But to 
try and push through reforms without 
necessary social support is mere adven¬ 
turism, mere symbolism. In situations 
like this, it only leads to further erosion 
of parliamentary credibility. 

Remember the fate of the Delhi Rent 
Control Act? Not only was it passed by 
both Houses of Parliament, but had even 
managed presidential assent. But the 
Bill is yet to become an Act. All because 
traders of Delhi, who had ample opportu¬ 
nity earlier to petition different political 


There are people 
who oppose the 
regime of political 
reservations. 
Others point to the 
danger of the 
6/w/-/>ef/brigade 
taking over, or the 
cornering of seats 
by elite upper-class 
women 


parties, even repre.seni before the Select 
Committee, went on strike. Result? Sta- 
tis. The Women’s Reservation Bill will 
meet the same fate, that is, if it ever gets 
to be tabled. 

All too often, consiitulional amend¬ 
ments are suggested, .sometimes, even 
pushed thiough, without adequate con¬ 
cern for their likely implications. 
Instead of relying on the ‘political cor- 
rectne.ss’ of the demand, or on the good¬ 
will of Mr Vajpayee or Mrs Sonia Gan¬ 
dhi, we should be carrying our serious 
research on the impact of the 73rd and 
74th Amendments which have brought 
a large number of women in decision¬ 
making structures of panchayats and 
municipalities. We should also be 
seriously working through the details of 
the proposed package. Otherwise, like 
earlier, we will be sa^ed with frequent 
amendments to our laws. It is never wise 
to con vert weapons of last resort into ear¬ 
ly weapons. • 

(Hftrth Sethi is consulting editor of Semmar.) 
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Too close for com fort 

A film mirrors the corruption prevalent in state hospitals in Andhra Pradesh 



Venkatesh plays tlia Journalist who unaarths the scam In Oamsh 


Ironically, the film has been released at a time when 
Chandrababu Naidu’s government is trying to sell the idea 
of Andhra Pradesh as a ‘corruption-free’ state 


A health secretary, superintendent 
of a government hospital and the 
health minister’s personal assist¬ 
ant are involved in a scam. Life saving { 
drugs worth Rs 25 crore donated by the 
World Health Organisation were divert¬ 
ed to the open market. 

When a weekly journalist tries to 
expose the scam, his family members 
are subjected to mental agony and ulti¬ 
mately killed. 

Even his colleagues in the magazine 
try to sabotage the story. 

That’s roughly the storyline of 
Ganesh, a recent release from Rama 
Naidu Studio. It's meant to be an expose 
of the corruption prevalent in govern¬ 
ment hospitals and the health ministry in 
Andhra Pradesh. The film shows medici¬ 
nes from hospitals being sold to private 
companies by influential persons. A 
brain fever epidemic in a neighbouring 
district kills severalt-hiidren, despite the 
district collector’s claim that Rs 2 crore 
worth of medicine had already been dis¬ 
patched to each district A judicial enqui¬ 
ry follows. 

Ironically, the film has been released 
at a lime when the Chandrababu Naidu 
regime is trying to sell the idea of 
Andhra Pradesh as a 'corruption-free* 
stale. Just when the Naidu government 
procured World Bank loans for improv¬ 
ing public health, the film has come as a 
jolt to the state as well as its vernacular 
media who usually look the other way 
when misappropriation of funds/medici¬ 
nes happen. Cases of kidneys missing 
from dead bodies of the poor are welh- 
known. Touts trading in eyes and kid¬ 
neys function freely within the hospital 
premises. 

The film closely mirrors real life. Hos¬ 
pital corridors are shown cluttered with 
patients admitted with serious ailments. 
One of the high points of the film was 
the scene in which a minister’s son is 
admitted into the intensive care unit 
(ICU) just to evade arrest. While he used 
the ICU room to consume beer with his 
friends, the real patients were languish¬ 
ing in the corridors. 

The theme and treatment of the film 
has been endorsed by prominent doctors 


of the city like Dr K.V. Krishnakumari, 
prominent opthalmisi Dr K. Shiva 
Reddy, cardiologist Dr Karkarla Subba 
Rao, Dr P. V Ratnain etc. ’The picture is 
realistic," admits Dr Subba Rao. 

The film also lakes on the fourth esta¬ 
te as it does the establishment, "I have ris¬ 
en from the gutters lo become a mini¬ 
ster," says the health minister in the film. 
"With Rs 20 lakh I became an ML A and 
with another Rs 60 lakh I have become a 
mini-ster." 

Asking the hero (played by Venka- 
tesh) to give up his investigations the 
health minister says, "Almost everyone 
is up for sale — newspapers, joumdists 
and as well as newspaper owners. If you 
please them they make you a hero, other¬ 
wise they will paint you as a Joker." 
(Perhaps the last bit was a reference to 
the media’s cold-shouldering of NTR 
during his last days). 


The film also makes a comment on 
the conditions in Andhra’s jails. There 
has been several instances of crimes 
committed by some of the convicts insi¬ 
de the jails. The hero gets a first-hand 
knowledge of what goes on behind bars 
with the help of friendly |>olicemen and 
IAS officials. The heroine, who is the 
district collector, gets maimed by 
hoodlums for assisting the journalist 
with his investigations. 

The film has been a majoi hit in the 
stale. It’s got songs with catchy tunes 
and dialogues which are 

easy to follow. Besides, the rumour that 
the film might be banned for being criti¬ 
cal of the state government is also attrac¬ 
ting a lot of viewers. It’s likely that some 
of them arc from the state’s government 
hospitals. • 

O.S. RmdhakrtMhna/Mydermbmd 
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Tabu: big Imak 


RealAPPEAL 

Filmland 

update: 

the graceless, gawky, 
unheroine-like' girl who 
came good in Maachis^ 
Virasat and Border sets 
off again in the English 
film Hanumann where 
she plays a princess 
opposite the French 
hero, Robert Cavanah. 
Directed by another 
Frenchman, Fredric 
Fougea, the film is 
scheduled fora 
worldwide premiere next 
Monday. One question: 
why Tabu, from among all 
those glossy 
beauties? Obviously: 
because she is not. 
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Searchlight 

Soul-searchi-1 Dawn, the first English 


ng in the 
jungles. Set in the dark 
interiors of the north-east. 



a dlfferant angto 


.ADY BOSS 


and Jacquets dominate, 
feminism should be a wry 
joke. Not necessarily. The 
lone lass in a man’s 
world, Anita Sarkar, who 
coaches East Bengal 


juniors, spits fire on the 
cou^ntry’s football bosses. 

"We are dedicated and 
qualified. So why can’t 
we be given charge of 
senior teams?" No answer 
to that one as yet, but 
Anita, India’s—and 
probably the world’s— 
only woman football 
coach with a certificate 
from FA, Britain’s apex 
professional football 
administrative body, is 
leaving for UK soon for 
the A-licence. 

Will that change her 
status? That’s murky 

tailiar; good hieli. My 


TV .serial by an Indian on 
satellite channel, focuses 
on the north-east’s 
contribution to the 
freedom struggle. "It's 
time others knew that 
Assam had participated in 
the freedom struggle too. 
The secessionist 
movement raised its ugly 
head much later," says 
co-director Kalpana 
Lajmi. Maybe, that’s one 
reason why the serial is in 
English. "To reach a 
wider audience," says 
Lajmi. It should: 
patriotism in a bloody 
land is stuff of romance. 


territory, anyway. But till 
then, say her boys—and 
girls: "just blow the 
whistle ma’am, and we’ll 
follow you". So shall we. 
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Loren: the teasing goddess 
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Bayer's activities in India Include Plastics, Agrochemicals. Consumer Care, Health Care, Animal Health, Rubber, Chemicals, Leather Ct 
Inorganic Intermediates, Photographic Films and Electronic Imaging Systems. • Turnover: Rs. 1,26,500 Crores (DM 65 Billion). • 
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M^cwrld of solutionit* 


^ You know us as the 

makers of Baygon, a product that 
effectively protects your family against harmful 
insects. But that's not all. In many other fields too, 
Bayer researchers have been instrumental in paving the path of 
progress. For instance, over a century ago we invented what is 
probably the world's most famous painkiller - Aspirin. Today you'll come 
across Bayer in all walks of life - even if ifs not always apparent at first 
glance. Whether In smart pest control, innovative plastics or initial 
research successes. In the fight against 

Alzheimer's, we're constantly striving for the Bayer® 

very best solutions. At Bayer, we believe 

in helping you live life to the fullest. EXPERTISE WITH RESPONSIBILITY 


EXPERTISE WITH RESPONSIBILITY 


Chemicals, Diagnostic Systems and Agfa - Imaging Technology. Worldwide, they also Include Fibres, Dyes, Pigments. Organic & 


Producta: 10,000. • Employees: 1,44,000. • Presence: 150 Countries. 
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Some swear by India, 
some couldn ’t care 
less. Indians living in 
Mauritius talk about 
their home country 


R ajah is a moior-l>oat driver 
in Mauritius. He loves to 
lake Indian tourists around 
in his glass-bottom boat. 
Once he’s warmed up he’ll 
tell you more about his passion lor India 
— even though he's never been there. 

Like most people of Indian ongin in 
Mauritius, Rajah cherishes a rose-tinted 
picture of India. "I want to visit India," 
he says with a faraway look in his eyes. 
"It is a land of poetry and beautiful 
places — that's where my forefathers 
come from," he adds. 

It is difficult to shake off Rajah’s 
coviciions. And he is not the only one. 

Mauritius, a tiny island on the east 
coast of AlVica has the largest popula¬ 
tion of Indians settled abroad. Accord¬ 
ing to the ministry of external affairs 
(MEA), as many as 70 per cent people 
on the island are of indian origin. "Their 
forefathers went to this French colony in 
the I9ih century as slaves to work in 
sugar plantations or as construction wor¬ 
kers," explains a MEA spokesman. 
Adding, "However, the third and fourth 
generation of Mauritians have long tran¬ 
scended these boundaries and are now 
earning a fairly respectable living." 

Most Mauritians of Indian origin now 
hold key positions in banks and what¬ 
ever little industi-y there is in the island. 
The Mauritian Prime Mini.stcr, Naveen 
Ramghoolam, is of Indian ongin. 
Which shows that the Mauritians of Indi¬ 
an origin have arrived in the political 
arena as well. Mauritius is now a matrix 
of people ol different nationalities — 
Indian, French, British, African and 
Chinese. 

In a predominantly Indian society, the 
present generation of Mauritians seems 
to be a little caught up in discovering 
their roots. An average Mauritian seems 
to have a fetish for Indian customs and 
traditions. 

"These are traditions passed down 
from their forefathers," says Clement 
Pallamy, who teaches French. "For 
instance, during a paiticular season Mau¬ 
ritians of south Indian origin still walk 
on red hot embers of coal and poke 



needles into their bodies to wash away 
their sins," reveals this professor of Indi¬ 
an origin. 

According to Pallamy, who spent 
about ten years of his life studying in 
India, most of these customs are not in 
vogue in India. "For most Mauritians 
things that happened centuries back is 
what Indian tradition is all about," he 
says. 

Even Hindu weddings are conducted 
in a manner closest to Indian customs. 
"We manage to get a pundit but here in 
Mauritius, the pundit need not be a Brah¬ 
min —- anybody who is trained to con¬ 
duct the ceremony can do it," says 
Sudhir, a tour guide, while making 
arrangements for his niece’s wedding. 

A little adjustment here and there is 
acceptable. For instance, all weddings 
are held on weekends. Even at Hindu 
weddings, cake is an integral part of the 
celebration and handed out in small 
packets to the guests on their way in. 

An Indian wadding: avan 
non-Bralimlna can prasida ovar 
tha caremony 




Indiana In Mauritlua 



ANIndatampla In Maurltlua 


Other customs, from hiding the groom’s 
shoes by the bride’s family to conduct¬ 
ing elaborate havans^ remain the same. 

For Mauritians, Indian religion and 
culture remains frozen in time. Because 
that’s what great grandpa said about 
India. And since most of the families 
have not visited the country since, no 
one really knows any belter. 


I t is not just the customs that have endu¬ 
red. Although French is the official 
language, whatever little Hindi that Mau¬ 
ritians of Indian origin speak seems to 
have been unaffected by the passage of 
time. While words like *ratri’ (night) 
and ’pustak’ (book) arc no longer in 
used in spoken Hindi, they are still popu- 
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Creole — a mixture of French and 
English — or the dialect passed down 
generations. 

"Though we ir\' to preserve the purity 
of traditions, nobody remains untouch¬ 
ed by outside influence," says Rajah. 
Tour guides who make money by cheat¬ 
ing Indian ‘brothers’ bothers him the 
most. But not everybody shares this feel¬ 
ing of brotherhotxl towards visitors 
from the country of their origin. 



and the other to Paris." says Pallamy. 
"They don’t identify themselves with 
India at all. It is quite sad in a way," he 
adds. 

Apart from the customs, the settlers 
seem to have imbibed some of the preju¬ 
dices prevalent in their homeland. The 
Hindu-Mushm antipathy being one. For 
instance, when Border was screened on 
the island, the Muslim community tried 
to burn down the cinema hall. They were 
outraged by what they saw as an unfair 
rendition of the Indo-Pak w'ar, in the 
film. The irony here is that the protesters 
comprised migrants, not from Pakistan, 
but from India (mostly Gujarat). 

This blind faith which adheres to the 
most obsolete customs and the blindest 
of prejudices merely points to one thing: 
the struggle for an identity. Technically 
these Indians are Mauritians but cultural- 


Mauritians of 
Indian origin are 
not yet ready to 
let go of their 
Indianness. 
They may wear 
Western clothes, 
but they have 
Ram or 
Hanuman 
tattooed on their 
bodies 


lar on the island. 

The Indian population comprises 
people from Bihar, eastern Uttar 
Pradesh, Kerala and Andhra Pradesh. 
Though they are still able to communica¬ 
te in Bhojpuri or whatever dialect their 
forefathers spoke, very few speak fluent 
Hindi or even colloquial Hindi in the 
Zee TV sense of the word. It’s either 


Motor4ioat driver Ri4«h: "Indie Is a land of poatry 
and beautiful places" 

There is a section of upwardly mobile ly ^^ey ar 
Mauritians who squirm each time you Indianne: 
talk of their Indian origin. For them, thes,buii 
India and everything about Indians is tooed on 
infradig. This is the lot that frequent casi- T'his s 
nos, sport heavy diamond jewellery and assuaged 
hang around at discotheques for a ‘Satur- identity ( 
day night bash’. "1 am a Mauritian. What gin’. The 
have I got to do with India?" asks Laila, 
a radio presenter with the FM channel, ttig whic 
taking a break from the loud music at the a dose c 
disco. "I have not even visited the coun- image of 

try once," she says. ^ 

"My own children refused to go to fiiul plac 
India for studies. One went to London AnuJmJc 


ly they are not yet ready to let go of their 
Indianness. They may wear Western clo¬ 
thes, but they have Ram or Hanuman tat¬ 
tooed on their bodies. 

This search for an identity may be 
assuaged to some extent by the proposed 
identity card for ‘people of Indian ori¬ 
gin’. That piece of paper might just give 
them the sense of being Indian, someth¬ 
ing which they crave. On the other hand, 
a dose of reality may just shatter the 
image of India in their minds: for India is 
a far cry from the land of poetry and beau¬ 
tiful places that they imagine it to be. • 
Anulm Jo3hl/MauHtluB 
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I t was the time when to have a iwo- 
in-one in the house was still a big 
thing. Most people listened to 
music on All India Radio, or not at 
all (well, you could perhaps count 
the once-a-week Chitrahar on Doordar- 
shan). No one spoke of 4(X) watt or 1200 
wall audio systems — if you were lucky 
you ow ned a standard 40 W tape recor¬ 
der and people looked at you with envy. 
And even ihen, pre-recorded cassettes 
were a rarity. 

Which is why when 20 years ago Del¬ 
hi’s Maury a Sheraton decided to open a 
discotheque in the hotel, it was a reasona¬ 
bly bold decision. "We decided to open 
the Maurya in 1975 to coincide with the 
lATA conference. At the time there 
were only two major hotels in the city — 
Ashoka and the Oberois. Each had a 
certain image of its own. Wc decided to 
make a different image for ourselves," 
says K.K. Malhoira, Maurya's general 
manager at the lime and now the presi¬ 
dent ol the Welcomgroup of hotels. 

So Maurya invited Juliana, disco¬ 
theque specialists from the UK, to 
design Ghungroo. They invested Rs 50 
lakh, an enonnous sum by the standards 
of that lime, to build a glass floor with 
lights underneath. Ghungroo was also 
the first Indian disco to get an internatio¬ 
nal import licence (a big thing at the lime 
as many will remember) — for a Tech¬ 
nics record player, JBL speakers and 
Bryston amplifiers. 

S ince then Ghungnx) has kept pace 
with the changing times. It did have 


Moving 
with the 
times 


Ghungroo, Delhiite 's 
favourite discotheque, 
completes 20 years 


its share of celebrity visitors. In the 
Seventies, it was the haunt of Sanjay 
Gandhi cronies like Kamal Nath. When 
they were not planting trees, sterilising 
people or busy with imposing the Emer¬ 
gency, Ghungroo was the place to dance 
away their blues. In the Eighties, Zeenat 
A man and her ilk frequented the place. 
Now it is the turn of Rohit Bal. And Ajay 
Jadeja, whenever he is in town. 

Sunny Sarid has seen it all. The popu¬ 
lar VJ, with Ghungroo since the early 
Eighties, made it happen in a way. 

In the early days, it was sacrilegeous 
to play songs from Hindi films. They 
were soft, sentimental and mostly lyric- 


driven. Rhythm stayed pretty much in 
the background. Even at a time when 
songs with a peppy beat — like Yeh 
mera dil, pyar ka diwana (from the film 
Don) — began to hit the music scene, 
Hindi music was considered very down¬ 
market by the dancing crowd. 

Then one day in 1986 Sarid saw Ami- 
tubh Bachchan dancing to a number in 
Chitrahar on the telly. And the irony of 
it all struck him — a disco called 
Ghungroo with no Hindi music 

The following Friday at 1 am — the 
peak hour at the disco — the loudspea¬ 
kers suddenly blared, Jahan teri yeh 
nazar hai, meri jaan mujhe khabar hai. 



Sunny Snrid: Introduced Hindi muolc 
inthedloco 


That was a hit song from the film 
Kaalia, sung by the character played by 
Amitabh Bachchan. 

"I was very nervous. 1 actually duck¬ 
ed because 1 didn’t know what would 
happen," says Sarid. But soon everyone 
was dancing, in that typical Bachchan 
style, arms in the air. Hindi disco had 
arrived. 

Much music has wafted in and out of 
Ghungroo since then. A resurgence of 
Hindi dancing music happened with 
Ek, do, teen .... And recently, Sarid 
found himself doing a Bhangda version 
of Staying Alive, 

Now it’s party time for the people run¬ 
ning the show at Ghungroo, celebrating 
its 2()th anniversary. In all these years it 
seems to have kept up with the times, har¬ 
dly ever missing a beat. Delhi’s 
20-somethings talk about it with a simi¬ 
lar passion as do the 50-y^ar-olds. 

As Kamal Nath says, "When I won 
parliamentary elections in 1984 wc went 
to Ghungroo for the post-victory bash. 
They even gave me a cake! Yeah, wc 
were with it." 

And for how long was he a regular 
there? 

"Why don’t wc put it like this— I still 
go there sometimes." • 

MmrtimRmtl/NBwOmM 
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Clear and present danger 

The Pratapsinh Rane government in Goa is plunged into a crisis 


C hurchill Alemao, Goa’s first 
Christian chief minister, must be 
a model Christian — he is ever 
forgiving. In 1989, when he was a young 
Congress MLA, he was keen that the 
then chief minister, Pratapsinh Rane, 
induct him in the state Cabinet. Rane dis> 
missed Alemao’s claim on the ground 
that he was too "uneducated". Infuria¬ 
ted, Alemao led a revolt that brought 
down the Rane government. Rane took 
his revenge by helping the central 
government slap charges of foreign 
exchange violation against Alemao, and 
stopped just short of labelling him a 
smuggler. 

But much water has flowed down the 
Mandovi since. Alemao was badly beat¬ 
en in the parliamenliiry elections — his 
United Goans Democratic Parly 
(UGDP) failed to bag a single seat. So, 
the cx-CM was desperate to ix turn to the 
very parly which had tr^;ated him so shab¬ 
bily. Rane and Alemao kissed and made 
up, so much so that the former chief mini¬ 
ster became the chief minister’s princi¬ 
pal benefactor and well-wisher. 

But if Rane was hoping that Churchill 
Alemao’s return would enthu.se the state 
Congress, he was badly mistaken. This 
sparked serious trouble within the party 
with deputy chief minister Wilfred .De 
Souza and nine others declaring open 
revolt against Rane’s leadership. The 
rebel Congressmen have even threaten¬ 
ed to topple Rane and form an alterna¬ 
tive government with the support of the 
Maharashlrawadi Gomantak Parly 
(MGP) and the Bharatiya Janata Party 
(BJP). MGP leader and fonner Union 
law minister Ramakant Khalap met 
Union home minister Lai Krishna Adva- 
ni recently. There is little love lost bet¬ 
ween Khalap and Alemao. So, in the 
coming days, Goa could well be govern¬ 
ed by the ‘Goa Rajiv Congress’, backed 
by the MGP and, yes, the BJP! 

With the deputy CM claiming the sup¬ 
port of more than one-third MLAs in the 
legislature parly at the time of going to 
press, the Congress leadership was at a 
loss to tackle the situation. If things go 
according to plan, Wilfred De Souza 
will cobble together a majority in the 
40-member Goa Assembly, and lay 


claim to the chief ministership. In a 
show of su-ength before the Governor, 
Gen. J.F.R. Jacob, De Souza and 23 
MLAs—ten Congressmen, eight mem¬ 
bers of the MGP, four BJP men, and an 
Independent — %ioo6 united under the 
banner of ‘Goa Rajiv Congress’. 

The Governor, one of the first to be 
appointed by the BJP government at the 


Centre, is non-committal till now. A 
team of Congress emissaries, led by K. 
Karunakaran and R.L. Bhatia, has been 
entrusted with the task of resolving the 
crisis in the Goa Congress. 

Meanwhile, the real protagonist of 
the power play, Churchill Alemao, 
seems headed for political oblivion. 
This, after he had driven a hard bargain 
with the chief minister before agreeing 
to return to the Congress fold. Alemao is 
said to have demanded the PCC presi¬ 


dentship for himself, adjustment bet¬ 
ween the Congress and the UCjDP for 12 
Assembly seats out of 40, two minister¬ 
ships and four corporation chairman¬ 
ships for his parly. Now that the anii- 
Alemao lobby — led by Wilfred De 
Souza — is on its way out of the Con¬ 
gress, the path for his return to the party 
may have been cleared. But the 


move could ruin, rather than resurrect 
his political career. With the UGDP hav¬ 
ing fallen from grace and the Rane-led 
Congress teetering on the edge. Alemao 
is staring at a no-win situation. 

As for Pratapsinh Rane, it is loo early 
to say how the veteran Congress politici¬ 
an will tackle the clear and present 
danger. Though things do look bleak, 
Rane is known to be a fighter, and a 
survivor. • 

Borneo 00 MoummBmniUt/Pmtflm 
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In the twentieth year since its 
formation, ULFA is struggling to 
survive—says the Indian Army 


T lfie army officers of the Eastern Command at Fort 
William in Calcutta eeni to be relaxed on the sub- 
lecl. And that’s not sur]')nsing. For some time now, 
there hasn't been any major military operation in 
Assam, sa\e lor the routine combirig-and-search 
exercises being conducted by the army lonnalions in the stale 
Also, over the last one year, there have been very few reports 
of infantry officers and jawiins being killed m the countei- 
insiirgency warfare against the Cmted l/ibcration Itoiii oI 
Assam (IJLFA) And what's most comforting is the feeling 
- ' increasingly gaining ground among the (dive gieen berets 
and helmets — that the dreaded ULfv\ is finally on the run 
And why not ’ On 24 July, armymen in Assam added ano¬ 
ther iibbon to (heir chests when 51 ULJA militants sur¬ 



rendered at Thakurbari near 
the 4 corps headquarters in 
Tezpur. Among the militants 
who surrendered, 12 ha'd ser¬ 
ved the ULFA for more than 
10 years and 26 had put in 
5-10 years with the outfit. 
Four of them received train¬ 
ing in Myanmar and 12 were 
trained in Nagaland and Bhu¬ 
tan. It was later discovered 
that many of them were 
desciicrs from the ULFA 
camps in Bhutan. 

What’s rnoie, these ULFA men said ih.it many of their com¬ 
rades in the camps were keen to come out of the clutches of the 
ULFA leaders. "There have been a number of cases of deser¬ 
tion from the camps and mililants not rejoining the group after 
they uere granted leave This is inevitable in an organisation 
where ihe Icadeis do rml share the rigours of hard life with the 
rank and file," said Lt (jcii N.C. Vij after the surrender 
ceremony 

"Looking back, this 7 April was different from the earlier 


Lt. Gen. A.R.K. Reddy: 
"ULFA is a disillusioned 
outfit" 


Myanmar 


Sources have confmnod that 
ULFA is operating extensively in 
Myanmar and severafULFA 
camps are located here. The outfit 
ha.s some kind of an understanding 
with other iasurgeni groups in the 
country like the NSCN 
(Khaplang) and the Kachin 
Liberation Army (KLA), on the 
strength of which it can use the 
Myanmar route to smuggle arms 
and bombs. The ULFA is also 
using the thick forest terrain of 
Myanmar as a hideout when 
chased by thejndian security 
forces arid the Army, 

Pakistan 

S'itice 1991, no major ULFA 
pwp is iqioftect to have visited 
Pakl«w,lfewcv«r, sources iay 
tbii (he ISl is covetiiy 
. wHhthei^AondlsinbtaUy 
•st^nitqidieirsttu^. But 


, le^ttmetowM, ULFA caches 
' htMfiltM^iDtblslomabad.and 
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• In India, ULFA canH>$ ore located ifl ph4hri,0«ii^n9. 
Napaon, tMajuli Inlands and bttier in Lowiar Assam. 

• 6trtsfdslncta.ttmmaj<)Vltyot1heifl.FAc^^ 
loeaied In South Bhutan. 1 

• {nl^runarandBan(HadBSh,tbaredmfswjMfh^ < 
Thdaearaprimi^itsedas ‘poihtbf contacts’iibhoid 
meahinjaand iwahia drms frtiun^t^ 


Bangladesh 

The Indo-Banjiadesh borderis 
porous and the ULFA is making 
full use of these gaps. PRsemty, 
ULFA’s chairman Arobindo 
RaJkhowaandC-in'CParesfa . 
Baruah, along with their families, 
are settled in Dhaka. 

Recent communication 
interceptions made by seettri^ 
forces have revealed that 
Rajkhowa and Baruah are 
coordinating ULFA opentiois in 
India from there, the ULFA has 
set up several camps in the woods, 
of the Indo-Bangla border and is 
transporting arms into Assam. 

Bhutan 

ULFA U stdd to be opettttng in 
,(hiscoumryfiiicet99S. , 
Asieotd^to.theamiy, ULFAy 
. Command 

ttd Gehend firnidqitamfm 
famhKBted iottttitao. Southoti 
BhutaDiadjoinifig Assanuhasa 
tmnendouspnMnceof UUfA - 
eadies: Several .. 

WveUenset'updHueiAteL, ' 

- ULPAlphuilticbMi^tiii^ 
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Those who matter in the decision-making 


Political Wing 

AROBINOO RAJKHOWA: chairman 

ASHANTA BAG PHUKAN: organisation secretary 
(now. the vice-chairman) 

BHIM KANTA BOBGOHAIN: adviser 

SASA CHOUOMARY: foreign secretary 

MITHINGA DAIMARY: publicity secretary 

CWTRABAN HAZARIKA; finance and general 
secretary 

LOHITOEVAM: treasurer 



Anop Chetia 


Command Headquarters 

tocated in Bhutan. It has a strength of 80>1 OO ULPA 
cadres. Of these. 25-30are said to be armed. The CHQ 
comprises 15-20 huts which are covered with 
prriythene sheets. The following are the important 
leaders operating from here; 

• Bhim Kanta Borgoliain: the first 
chairman and now an adviser 

• SasaChoaiteHry: foreign secretary 

• MMUnga Oaiinary: publicity secretary 

• diHraban Haaarika: finance secretary 
and organisation secretary, appointed after 
the arrest of Anup Chetia 


Military Wing 

PARESH BARUAH: commander-in-chief 

RAJU BARUAH: deputy commander-in-chief and 
operations commander 

SEBINQ RAVA: commander, Central Zone 

ROBIN HAHOIQUE: commander, Eastern Zone 

TAPAN BARUAH: deputy operations commander 

LOHITOEVARi: captain 


"With most of the 
senior leaders out of 
Assam, the ULFA 
movement has lost 
its pace" - Lt. Gen. 

Reddy 




PareshBania 



imiiBanudi 


• Rama Mach: assistant finance secretary 

• LobitOevarl: treasurer 

General Headquarters 

Also located in Bhutan. The total strengdi of the 
headquaiteis is between 250-300 cadres. Of these, 

100-120 are said to be armed. The GHQ comprises 
25-30 temporary huts. The following are the 
importam ULFA leaders opiating from here: 

• AsiMMrtN Safi nHikiimi: military 
secretary, appointed vice-chairman after . 
the arrest of Pradeep Gogoi 

• RaM Baniali: deputy Q-in-C and, 

ofwratlonscomrtiaoder , , x 

• TBpaRBmaBb:caiHaif»andassistant - 
operations commander 

• SBBiHR Ravii: commander, Centrai Zone 

*RoblBtBMfiqiiB; commander. Eastern : . 
Zone;. 
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ones. This year, the ULFA e(/mpleted 19 years on that day. 
But on their 20ih year, Vtiey certainly don't kK)k as dangerous 
as they used to eight years ago," said a Brigadier commanding 
an infantry battalion m Assam. Indeed, in the last one year, the 
ULFA has suliered some of the major setbacks in its 
19-year-old history Many senior leaders of the militant outfit 
have been captured by the army, many have taken refuge 
abroad, and many more have succumbed in encounters. 

According to army officers. ULFA’s problems have been 
compounded by the absence of a strong leadership. "The orga¬ 
nisation has become like a rudderless ship," said Lt. Gen. 
A.R.K. Reddy, the chief-of-staff of the Eastern Command. 

Budderiess ship 

I n the early Nineties, ULFA activity had peaked in 
Assam with countless incidents of abductions, extor¬ 
tions and killings. Hundreds of young boys joined the 
outfit and took up arms to fight for the ULFA ‘cause’, 
and its ‘ideology’ was supported by a cross-section of 
people in the state. Riding on this wave of popularity, the insur¬ 
gents ultimately reached a point of no return — the Govern¬ 
ment of India banned the outfit. In October 1991, the army 
launched its first offensive. Operation Bajrang, against the 
ULFA. But six months later, the civilian authorities decided 
to pull the army back into the barracks. The situation deteriora¬ 
ted again. In September 1991, exactly six months later, the 
army was called for another round of battle with the insurgents. 

This lime, the operation was ccxle-named Operation Rhino. 
Although relatively more successful than Operation Bajrang, 
Rhino too got little support from the civil authorities and the 
people. "It was difficult limes. For any army it's difficult to 
fight a low-intensity conflict without the assistance and coope- 


movement. 

ration of the state government and the people," explained 
Major General S.K. Jain of the F^astern Command. 

"Last lime, that is how things went wrong. Wc had faced a 
similar kind of situation against the LTTE in Sri l.anka," recal¬ 
led Brigadier P.T. Monappa, (Brigadier General Staff-lnt.). 

Until 1996, the army was up against heavy odds. Supported 
by the local people and successive stale governments with a 
soft corner for the insurgents, the ULFA made merry and 
frequently caught the troops on the wrong fool. Bui the scena¬ 
rio began to change once the I.K. Gujral government came to 
power at the Ccnlre. On 20 January. 1997, then Union home 
minister Indrajit Gupta announced the creation of the Unified 
Command structure m Guwahaii, which meant, the army, the 
para-military forces and the civil authorities would jointly ope¬ 
rate to tackle the insurgency problem m Assam. "It was a turn¬ 
ing point. ULFA now had not only the army but also the local 
police pitted against them," says l.i. Gen. A.R.K. Reddy. 
"T(xlay, we're happy with the kind of support we’re getting 
from chief minister Prafulla Kumar Mahantu " 

The results show m the figures. In 1997, 75 ULFA cadres 
were killed, 778 were apprehended and 75 weapons were 
recovered by the army. And this year, till May 1998, 40 
ULFA cadres were killed in encounters, 256 were apprehend¬ 
ed and 75 sophisticated weapons were seized. 

Ever since the top leaders of ULFA left Assam, the middle- 
level and lower-level cadres have become directionless, say 
army officers. This became evident when the army intensified 
counter-insurgency operations in the stale. "With Arobindo 
Rajkhowa and Paresh Baruah in Bangladesh, Anup Chciia 
and Pradeep Gogoi behind bars and most of the other senior 
leaders out of Assam, the ULFA movement has lost its pace. 
Without proper communication from their leaders, the lower- 
level cadres don’t know what to do. They’re falling into the 
dragnet laid out by the forces in the state." says Lt. Gen. 
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than 75 to 150. The majority of the ULFA camps are located 
in south Bhutan bordering Lower Assam. About 2,000 ULFA 
cadres live in the 18 Command and General HQ camps there. 
Inside the ULFA CHQ and GHQ camps, the outfit maintains 
a very sophisticated communication system through which 
regular contact is maintained with the ULFA chairman and C- 
in-C scaled in Bangladesh. Manned by trained cadres, com¬ 
munication with the top leaders is also done from Bhutan 
through radio sets and regular couriers. 

LJfc in the Bhutan camps, Pradeep Gogoi confessed, is 
very lough. There is one generator set and a small black- 
and-white TV set in each of the CHQ and GHQ camps. In the 
night, most of the time, wax candles are used and there is 
always a shortage of firewood. Moreover, the location of 
these HQs are shifted every six months due to security reasons. 

In Myanmar and Bangladesh, the scene is slightly diffe¬ 
rent. The camps here arc not occupied permanently by the 
ULFA cadres. The camps are used as ‘points of contact’ tocol- 
Iccl arms and information from the suppliers. But it is report¬ 
ed that around 200-250 cadres are settled in Myanmar and 
around 75 eadies are living in Bangladesh. "The 
Sheikh Hasma government 
in Bangladesh has checked 
the activities ol the ULFA 
militants along the 
Meghalaya-Bangladesh bor- 
der. And even the Bhutan Otnermilitant out 

government is doing its best 

to contain the insurgency Liberation Tigers of Tam 

problem But then. low- .. . . . . . . .. 

intensity contliei cannot be • In the early Nineties, befor 
scuiiled overnight, feels L{. established links with the 

Clcn. Reddv. n i r 



COMRADES-IN-ARMS 


Meanwhile, the slcppcd- 
iip aimy opcriilioris in 
Assam have alTccled ULFA 
sevciely m pnicuiing wca- 
pt>ns fiom different sources. 
I’t)r the outfit, the AK-47 
rifles and improvised explo¬ 
sive devices (ILDs) are the 
mainstay of its weaponry. 
Apart from these, the organi¬ 
sation has 56, 7.62 and 303 
rifles, pistols, light machine 
guns and a few rocket 
launchers. 

"There arc ihicc routes 
through which arms arc 
smuggled into the ULhA 
camps. First, the sea route 
via Bangladesh The arms 
arc brought to Meghalaya 
and from there by the river 
route It IS transported to 
Assam. Second, the land 
route Irom Bangladesh. It 
comes into Cachar district in 
south Assam and then goes 
upwards And thirdly, the 
Myanmar route. The wea¬ 
pons are smuggled into 


Otfiermilitant outfits assisting ULFA 
Liberation Tigers of Tamil Eelam 

• In the early Nineties, before the Operation Bajrang. ULFA 
had established links with the Liberation Tigers of Tamil 
F,elam (LTTE) in Sri Lanka. Geographically it was not viable 
to maintain it, so the link fell through. 

National Socialist Council of Nagaland 

• In the Nonh'Ea.st. ULFA has a close relationship with the 
National Socialist Council of Nagaland—NSCN 
(Khaplang). Sources disclosed that at present, about IS to 20 
cadres are placed in Nagaland with the NSCN (Khaplang). 
The Nagaland insurgent group provides the ULFA cadres 
with arms and ammunition and trains them in the jungle.s of 
Nagaland. 

NaUond Danocratlc Front of Bodoland 

• Apparently, ULFA reached an understanding with the 

National Democratic Front of Benioiaod (NDFB) to joindy 
flight the,security forces located in Assaiii; It’s more of tut 
operaddhidalUanct^ ttoitholriver Bndar^tiim. The 
understanding is; ’tiveaadttd:ltve\LaclEily,ttereisRosuch 
imdetstendingwith^ ^eii^are frequent 

reports of UU’^A cIsn^ RT.. 

Monappa.', ^ \ , 

Fui^, ULFA is plotted to be se^tii^ Bodpassist^^ 
fi^tttre amy amt tire seetnity fmi^ aM 4 lib>.^jearty 0^ 
o|ieiaflon8ftwBhut|^,sii)^tiMjEl0di^ 


IndriOK Gupta: he 
launched the 
Unified Command 
in January 1997. A 
move that has paid 
off in Assam 


northern Nagaland and then 
pushed into Assam." 
explains Lt. Gen. Reddy. 
Moreover, ULFA is also 
reported to be procuring 
arms from Cambodia (possi¬ 
bly from Khmer Rouge con¬ 
tacts), Thailand and 
Singapore. 

Rimls and the 
lutupe 


A nup Cheiia’s 

arrest, two years 
back in 

Bangladesh, dealt 
a severe blow to 
ULFA's finances. Depleting 
funds have not only affected 
the recruitment process, pro¬ 
curement of arms and mobi¬ 
lity, but has also created dis¬ 
enchantment and frustration 
in the ULFA ranks. Though 
extortion continues to be a 
common method of raising 
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ISl is using these institutions to support the ULFA. However, 
like any other intelligence agency, the ISI is not leaving any 
trails behind," says the chief of staff. Eastern Command. 

So, where does the ULFA go from here? As of now, the Uni¬ 
fied Command has proved to be a successful model in Assam. 
But counter-insurgency warfare, all over the w orld, has never 
been won without pc^litical initiative. Moreover, both the 
government and the at my are aware that even today the 
spectre of ULFA looms large in the villages of Assam. In 
urban areas. Ul.FA still has pockets of following among dille- 
icnt sections — including government otficiaK. prolcssionals, 
politicians and businessmen. 

"One has to lake advantage of the strains that have develop¬ 
ed in the ULFA leadership. They’re no longer united. While 
Paresh Baruah is hawkish and unwilling to negotiate with the 
government, other leaders don’t want a military -oriented solu¬ 
tion to the problem. The moderates, including vSasa C'houdha- 
ry', approached the Unrepresented Nations' People's Organi¬ 
sation (UNPO) to find a solution. So there is a consiaiil pres¬ 
sure,"’ points out Lt. Gen. Reddy, 

"Pradeep Gogoi, too, in his confessions, disclosed 

that the Uld’A lop leader- 


Prafulla Mahanta: 
the Assam CM is 
cooperative and 
responsive to the 
needs of the 
command structure 


funds, the amount ct)llecied 
is not enough to sustain the 
movement. "Anup Chetia 
was their major fund raiser. 
He knew whom to approach 
for money as well as how to 
use the money to buy wea¬ 
pons from foreign markets. 
He has lots of money in his 
name stashed away in fore¬ 
ign banks. But he’s not will¬ 
ing to divulge his secrets to 
his colleagues," said Lt. 
Gen. Reddy. 

This has caused resent¬ 
ment among the cadres. No 
wonder, faced with financial 
hurd.ships, the disillusioned 
middle-level cadres arc 
extorting money and siphon¬ 
ing them off for personal 
gains. Meanwhile, a new 
financial avenue has opened 
for the ULFA: the ISI. "In 
recent times, many funda¬ 
mentalist organisations have 
come up in Assam. So have 
several mazhars and 
madrasas. You can see the 
money there. And the 


ULFA ARMS ROUTES 


How arms are smuggled into the camps 



iililC||OlfTE VM MMUDESN. The arms are 
broeirn td Meghs^^, ttKlfroifiii there, by tfie river route 
MlfebansportedtoA^m. • • 


> l#Ulli^llOUT£ni8ll«li^^ It cornea into 

. . district ki south Assam and then goes upwards 

'' smugglad 


; Mwsover, ULFA is £U8p reported to be procuring arms. 
firiWCainbQdla.<poa»ibVb^.t<lM^ 




ship is ready to htdd talks 
with the Govcnimeni of 
India, provided it was held in 
a Ihird country,"' says Bri- 
gadici Monappa But what 
about the Assam govern¬ 
ment? Is n ready to go whole 
hog against the insurgents’^ 
It’s doubtful, fhcie seems to 
be a dear divisiiin in chief 
minislei P K. Mahanta's 
Cabinet on whether the army 
should operate m Assam 

However, Mahanta is 
happy with the Unified (’oin- 
mand. So far, army men fed, 
he’s been veiy coopeialive 
and respemsive u> the needs 
()1 the command siruciure. 
"Yet, the success will lie in 
the development ol the state 
Once cmpUiyincni opportu¬ 
nities increase and the living 
conditions improve, youths 
will not be lured into the 
ULbA’s trap Peace is bound 
to prevail," believes the 
chiei oi staff. 

Yet, even alter two 
decades, deep inside, the 
army doesn’t fed that the 
low-intensity conBicl isovei 
in Assam. "The UI F-A is 
down hut certainly not tione 
with,' believes the higher 
command ol the Indian 
Army As tor ULFA, the 
coming months will prove 
whether the army is nghl or 
wrong. • 

Mndmm Safkmr/Cmicuttm 
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NEWSWATCH 


Touch and Go 


Kalyan Singh is walking a political tightrope 


T |en months ago, when Kalyan 
Singh took over the reins of 
governance in Uttar Pradesh 
there were great expectations 
all around. 

A vast majority of the state’s 
14-crore population was hoping that the 
OBC leader from Aligarh would put his 
no-nonsense approach to good use as 
head of a multi-party coalition. 

Much water has flown down the 
Gomti since. And the hope has given 
way to disappointment and disillusion¬ 
ment. The gutsy, unbending Kalyan 
Singh who had captured the public ima¬ 
gination in his first tenure as CM, has 
been replaced by a politico all too ready 
to succumb to pressures from within the 
ruling coalition and compromise. 

"I myself ani looking for the Kalyan 
Singh of 1991,” confessed the chief 
minister to some Bharatiya Janata Party 
(BJP) legislators in Lucknow recently. 
"In 1991, Kalyan Singh did not have to 
walk on crutches...today he has no choi¬ 
ce,” remarked a staunch supporter. 

While Kalyan Singh’s compulsion to 
keep his allies happy is understandable, 
the failure to set his own house in order 
has been appalling. Infighting within the 
state BJP and the lack of unanimity 
within the state Cabinet have diminish¬ 
ed Singh’s stature as an administrator 
and eroded the credibility of his 
government. 

The lack of discipline in the slate BJP 
unit is often attributed to a "communica¬ 
tion gap" between the chief minister and 
his party colleagues. "Some of the BJP 
legislators are not even on talking terms 
with the chief minister," confided a 
legislator, who further complained that 
"Kalyan Singh lives in his ivory tower 
and is inaccessible to public representa¬ 
tives who have sweated it out to get him 
installed in the prized chair". 

The chief minister begs to differ: "I 
have always made it a point to interact 
regularly with public representatives. In 
fact, separate timings and days have 
been set for different categories of repre¬ 
sentatives. And where MLAs are concer¬ 
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ned, apart from keeping my doors open 
to them in Lucknow, now I have bwn 
making it a point to also meet them dur¬ 
ing the course of my visits to the divisio¬ 
nal headquarters." 

"If he has started meeting public repre¬ 
sentatives, it was only after we raised a 
hue and cry over his inaccessibility," 
counters MLC Rajesh Pandey, who was 
among the first to publicly criticise his 
chief minister. Pandey and Co. have 
now raised the banner of revolt by 


previous tenure at the 
top, has now been 
replaced by a politico all 
too ready to compromise 
to keep the ruling 
coalition going. "I myself 
am looking for the Kalyan 
Singh of 1991," 
confesses the chief 


minister 










demanding a change in leadership. Pan- 
^ dey recently hosted a dinner for 42 dis¬ 
gruntled MLAs, after which many more 
are said to have contacted him and 
expressed dissatisfaction with the CM’s 
style ot functioning. About 30 legisla¬ 
tors even went to New Delhi to register 
their prote.sl against Kalyan Singh's 
"autocratic" ways. 



B ut the BJP's central leadership, 
busy performing the balancing act 
in Delhi, has chosen to let things drift in 
UP. "Sink your differences in the inter¬ 
est of the party", was the official line of 
the BJP high command to both the 
camps. 

But some serious trouble-shooting, 
and not a mild patch-up job, is the need 
of the hour. When Rashtriya Swayamse- 
vak Sangh (RSS) chief Rajendra Singh 
(Rajju Bhaiya) visited Lucknow on a 


crisis-management mission recently, 
the cracks in the sangh parivar were 
clearly visible. The anti-Kalyan Singh 
lobby reiterated its demand for a 
"change of leadership" and even named 
its candidate for the top Job: stale BJP 
chief Raj Nath Singh. Incidentally, the 
same set of leaders had earlier proposed 
the name of Kalraj Misra when BJP 


in Atrauli; his son’s emergence as an 
‘extra-constitutional authority*. But 
none of these allegations have been sub¬ 
stantiated by the ‘Kalyan-/i£imo’ 
brigade. 

Kalyan, on his part, submitted a dos¬ 
sier" on his detractors to the RSS supre¬ 
mo. According to an insider, "Details of 
large-scale bunglings and blatant 


CHARGE-SHEET 


, rivals vifant Kalyan Singh to gO 

il His styls of funoitlontng is arroQSnt and autocratic 

ii He ^ iraucioessible even to bis teglslatore and partymen 

K He iva« a *spif(dai reiaHonsbIp’vvith a iady muoicipai official who tips 
'omaitffcraaa^Mrpower centre’ 

ii His son is ad'^^onstiiutionai authority^ in 

■ He has ttidbbid in Wru|A practices'. Case In point: the ‘mani^on^ fiStno' 
. built him hi Atrault. •. 



national president Kushabhau Thakre 
had visited Lucknow in June. 

But the CM’s deu-actors have failed to 
prove any charge against him, except, 
perhaps, that of "arrogance". (Singh is 
said to have humiliated MLCT Rajesh 
Pandey and MLA Rajesh Tomar in 
public.) There has been talk about the 
CM’s ‘relationship’ with a lady munici¬ 
pal official who has emerged as a "major 
power centre"; his ‘corrupt practices’, 
epitomised by the ‘mansion’ l^ing built 


money-spinning in the ministries of Kal¬ 
raj Mishra, Lalji Tandon and even Om 
Prakash Singh were placed before Rajju 
Bhaiya." A complaint about tlie "inter¬ 
ference" on the part of BJP chief Raj 
Nath Singh in transfers and postings, 
was also lodged with the RSS chief. 
"There is not a single demand of Raj 
Nath Singh that has not been conceded 
in these ten months,"confirmed a Kalyan 
confidant, who added that the likes of 
Tandon, Mishra and Singh had nothing 
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to complain about. "They have clung on 
to prime portfolios — Mishra has both 
PWD and tourism; Tandon has housing 
and urban development; Singh has irri¬ 
gation and sugar. What more do they 
want?" 

W hile Kalyan Singh’s integrity and 
forthrightness have stood the test 
of time till now, his image as an able 
administrator and hard taskmaster have 
taken a beating. His failure to bring 
about any visible improvement in the 
law-and-order situation or to ensure 
corruption-free administration have put 
him in the line of fire. 

Growing factionalism within the state 
B JP has led to the weakening of the coali¬ 
tion government’s administrative autho¬ 
rity. "With some bureaucrats aligning 
themselves with the opposite faction 
there are DMs, SPs and other heads of 
departments who are not responding to 
directives issued by the CM’s secretari¬ 
at," says an MLA, 

The chief minister’s much-hyped pro¬ 


mise of providing a "clean and 
corruption-free" government has fallen 
flat. He has been rendered "ineffective" 
by some of his own Cabinet colleagues. 
As a minister belonging to one of his key 
allies points out: "Kalyan Singh has not 
even been able to divest his high-profile 
BJP ministers of their dual portfolios, 
while many of us have nothing to do. 
This clearly shows that he ineffective 
and that his party bosses in Delhi, too, 
are not supporting him." 

So why isn't the BJP high command 
replacing Kalyan Singh? Many in 
Lucknow feel that the party bosses will 
follow the waii-and-watch policy for 
some time as "they cannot afford to do 
away with a backward chief minister as 
that will be viewed as upper-caste bias". 
And some still feel that Kalyan remains 
"UP’s best bet". Says a retired 
bureaucrat, who once worked with 
Kalyan, "If this man cannot improve the 
state of affairs in UP, then nobody else 
can." 

For the moment, Kalyan Singh is 


BJP president 
Kushabhau 
Thakre (seen 
here with Kalyan 
Singh), and RSS 
chief Rajendra 
Singh (above) 
have visited 
Lucknow to take 
stock of the 
situation 


busy trying to improve the state of his 
government. In an obvious bid to 
appease the members of his jumbo-sized 
ministry, the CM has opened the doors 
for large-scale recruitment, amounting 
to 70,000, in various wings of the 
government. "These are to fill up the 
existing vacancies," justifies the CM. 

The state’s financial condition is far 
from happy. But despite the cash 
crunch, the state has spent a whopping 
Rs 72 crore on ‘VIP security’. Accord¬ 
ing to a white paper issued by the govern¬ 
ment, Rs 11,000 crore has been with¬ 
drawn from Provident Fund accounts. 
"This has been going on for the last 15 
years. In fact, we have reduced the ext¬ 
ent of withdrawal in this manner," 
explains the CM. 

Kalyan Singh has his task cut out for 
him and it's time for some extreme mea¬ 
sures. Otherwise, he will either have to 
step down and make way for an alterna¬ 
tive leader, or take the plunge and go for 
re-elections in Uttar Pr^esh. • 

Bhmnt P rmdhmn /Lycimow 
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False start 


The ruling SAD-BJP combine in Punjab is yet to get its act together 


I t’s been 18 months since the Shiroina- 
ni Akali Dal (SAD)-Bharaiiya Jana¬ 
ta Party (BJP) government took con¬ 
trol of Punjab. But not much seems to 
have happened during this peiiod. 
Except, perhaps, the sheer effort requir¬ 
ed to keep the alliance of two diverse 
political entities going. 

The lack of understanding between 
the SAD and the BJP has often come to 
the fore with the coalition partners tak¬ 
ing diametrically opposite stands on sen¬ 
sitive issues. This has caused considera¬ 
ble embarrassment to chief minister Pra- 
kash Singh Badal who has had to rush to 
New Delhi every time to resolve the 
differences. 

If the SAD-BJP divide is a cause for 
concern, the rift m the Akah ranks is 
quite alarming. The SAD today is clear¬ 
ly divided into two camps: the modera¬ 
tes led by chief minister Bade], and the 
hardliners owing allegi^ce to the Shiro- 
mani Gurdwara Prabandhak Committee 
; (SGPC) president, Gurcharan Singh 
Tohra. The followers of Tohra arc con¬ 
stantly urging the chief minister to learn 
from 'Jayalalitha' and 'Mamata' and 
drive a hard bargain with the ruling BJP. 
The hardliners have taken a stand on the 
non-inclusion of Udham Singh Nagar in 
the proposed state of Uttaranchal. Tohra 
has even threatened to form a third front 
in partnership with ‘like-minded par¬ 
ties’ of the BJP-led coalition at the Cen¬ 
tre on the issue. And the number two in 
Badal’s Cabinet, Balramji Das Tandon 
of the BJP, has further complicated mat¬ 
ters by staling that the SAD should mind 
its own business and not meddle in the 
affairs of Uttar Pradesh. 

There is growing frustration among 
different sections of the SAD — with 
the jathedars becoming alienated; the 
MLAs being ignored by their ministeri- 
‘ al colleagues; and the ministers feeling 
threatened by the emergence of the chief 
minister’s office as the centre of politico- 
bureaucratic power. 

But for all the political power play, 
there is no real .sense of governance in 
Punjab. A ’’non-functioning" team of 
ministers, an "unresponsive" 
bureaucracy, a state administration 
known for its ad hocism, its never- 


ending meetings and lots and lots of 
papciwork, and populist promises galo¬ 
re — all this is certainly not what the 
people ot Punjab had bargained for 
"Despite a massive majority in the 
Vidhan Sabha, the state government has 
failed miserably on all fronts.. particu¬ 
larly on major issues of economic deve¬ 
lopment and even governance," alleges 
a slate Congressman. But the Opposi¬ 
tion in Punjab is also to blame as it has 
failed to put any sort of pressure on the 
ruling coalition. 


While the Opposition hardly posed a 
problem for the SAD-BJP during the 
Budget session, the state of economic 
affairs is no mean problem. Prof. S.S. 
Gill of Punjab University, Patiala, puls 
things into perspective while blasting 
the government’s policy of "competi¬ 
tive populism": "In view of the fragile 
fiscal position of Punjab, the state 
government is not in a position to grap¬ 


ple with its mounting economic pro¬ 
blems There is no concrclc strategy in 
the Budget to tackle the pioblerns. " 

The boitomlmc today is iliat the Pun¬ 
jab government has no money to fulfil 
fundamental needs like basic health, pri¬ 
mary (quality) educatuin. clean drinking 
water, etc So, the SAD and the BJP are 
in absolutely no position to fulfil the 
grand promises made in their election 
manifestos. 

But despite all this, status quo is being 
maintained in Punjab. I'he stature of Pra- 


kash Singh Badal has ensured that there 
i.s no rebellion within the Akali Dal. But 
the SAD working conimitlec has not 
met for months. And there is more than a 
little confusion among the parly rank 
and file about where the government is 
headed. The people of Punjab, too. are 
waiting for the Akali leadership to get its 
act together. • 

Hmmtm Bhmrmm/CheuHlIgBrh 



The Shiromeni Akali Dal is divided into two camps: 
the ^moderates’ led by CM Prakash Singh Badal 
(left), and the 'hardliners’ owing allegiance to SGPC 
president Gurcharan Singh Tohra 
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MEDIA MUSINGS 



Krishna Prasad of Outlook sets a new trend in Indian journalism by 
writing about his ‘Viagra experience’ 


Dear Krishna Prasad 
{Outlook magazine), 

I know of journal¬ 
ists who became 
‘gangsters’ to get 
closer to ‘mafia’ bos¬ 
ses and write about 
them. Journalists had also penetrated 
secret societies and even intelligence 
agencies like the CIA, FBI and the KGB 
to gather ‘inside information’. One Bom¬ 
bay journalist disguised himself as an 
Arab tourist and moved around the 
streets and wrote about his experiences. 

But your achievement, immortalised 
in the pages of Outlook is on a higher 
level. Popping a Viagra pill around 11 
pm, experiencing its promised delights 
and enligntcning your readers was inde¬ 
ed a major ‘scoop’ in the highest tradi¬ 
tions of journalism. I am sure your 
seniors in the magazine who needed 
Viagra more than you did, were quite 
envious of you for bagging this achieve¬ 
ment. And knowing you, I feel certain 
that you must have have volunteered for 
this ‘mission’. 

Your account in Outlook on your post- 
Viagra experience was rather disappoint¬ 
ing because I had expected sensational 


I developments. Pfizer Idd, the manufac- 
I turers of the magic pill, I am sure, would 
I not have been pleased at your first physi- 
! cal reaction to their famed product, 
which was to run frequently to the 
bathroom! Even as the ‘E’ (erection) 
[ hour arrived, you felt nothing. "There 
was no welling up of you-know-what, 
you-know-where." Your office which 
shelled out Rs 8(X) for the magic pills 
must be unhappy over your discovery 
that the pill was not "inhibiting the 
enzyme phosphodiesterase type 5 which 
was trying to act on the cyclic guanosinc 
monophosphate which was trying to 
bring down the erection". Phew! 

And then you felt like drifting off to 
sleep. What a comedown! Was the 
scoop going to turn out to be a damp 
.squib? However, you and your wife car- 
j ried on gamely, though for you, the 
"earth did not move". But your wife’s 
! comment, "It was longer", could be inter- 
j preted in many ways and I leave it to the 
readers. You, however, did not share the 
views of some of your journalist friends 
who claimed that Viagra helped them to 
do it at midnight, 3 am and 6 am. In your 
case, u caught you napping when it was 
lime for an encore. 


Popping a Viagra pill 
around 11 pm, 
experiencing its promised 
delights and enlightening 
your readers was indeed a 
major 'scoop’ in the 
highest traditions of 
journalism 



I am happy you bore the consequen¬ 
ces bravely — a headache, stuffy nose 
and a four-day cold. The missus sniffed 
all week (I hope not in disdain!). You 
did finally admit that Viagra was a mira¬ 
cle drug partly because what its makers 
claimed it did below the waist, mostly 
because of what the users felt above. 

Krishna. Indian journalism salutes 
you. At the Press Club, you will be the 
object of envy and admiration of fellow 
senbes who would whisper: "This was 
the man who experimented with Viagra 
and wrote about it." The 1998 B.D. 













Goenka Award for Excellence in Jour¬ 
nalism is already reserved for you. Oh, I 
forgot. My wife is proud of the role play¬ 
ed by your wife in this great experiment, 
—V. Gangadhar 

Politics and the media 

The Pioneer Af^emla had an interest¬ 
ing debate on journalists entering poli¬ 
tics, following the election to the Rajya 
Sabha of Arun Shourie, Dina Nath Mis- 
hra and Pritish Nandy. Senior journalist 
Ajit Bhattacharjea saw nothing wrong 
in a political party supporting a journal- 


Sahium Haider (abovs): according to 
K.P. Nayar, tho Indian high 
commiaaionar to tha UK bacamo 
radundant bacauaa of the 
hiflaancoiMddling of Swrd Paul (loft) 

isi who had a reputation for being objec¬ 
tive. But that seldom happened. Journal¬ 
ists who toed the party line and defended 
the indefensible actions of a political par¬ 
ty* were the ones who were rewarded. 

For instance, Arun Shoune and Dina 
Nath Mishra had been recognised as the 
mouthpiece of the Sangh Parivar, spew¬ 
ing communal venom through their 
columns. Udayan Sharma, who contn- 
buted to the debate, pointed out Mishra 
had never hid proximity to the Sangh 
Parivar. This attitude was better than 
that adopted by certain scribes who clai¬ 


med they were ‘apolitical’ but worked 
hard to support one parly or the othci. 1 
agreed with Udayan Sh.iima that Shou¬ 
rie should now stop calling himself a 
'pracii.sing journalist'. 

Both Bhattacharjea and Sharma exclu¬ 
ded columnists from enjoying the vsup- 
port of political parties and milking it 
big. This stand is not correct. Column¬ 
ists are privileged people and arc free to 
expound their (biased) views, unedited, 
in the prestigious sections of publica¬ 
tions. They can play more havoc in mis¬ 
leading readers than the humble staff 
reporters or special correspondents. Dcs- 



Anin Shourie: ha hat boon rocognitad 
at tha mouthpiece of the Sangh 
Parivar, tpewing cemmunal venom 
threutfihitceiumnt 


pile the veneer of sophistication and the 
so-called dedication for truth, I do not 
see any differences between the likes of 
Shourie and Mishra and the Vinay Kati- 
yars, Ashok Singhals and other rabble- 
rousers of the Sangh Parivar. It is diffi¬ 
cult to agree with Bhattacharjea that 
Shourie did not project his views in 
order to get elected to the Rajya Sabha. 

What about Pritish Nandy, the poet 
and intellectual from Bengal, who is 
now championing the interests of the 
most vicious and intolerantly Hindu par¬ 
ty which flouts every single democratic 


norm and is now physically assaulting 
its own members who protest against the 
autocratic attitude of some of its 
leaders? According to Udayan Sharma, 
"Nandy never believed in journalism 
and was the Nalwiirlal of Indian jour¬ 
nalism." The Pioneer Agenda team not¬ 
ed that in the case of Nandy, lack of suc¬ 
cess in the profession need not be a good 
enough rea.son for a journalist to seek a 
political outlet. Nandy, despite his 
unique colourful personality, was no dif¬ 
ferent from most journalists all of whom 
secictly nurtured a political dream. 
"And like every other senior journalist, 
he believed he will make a belter politici¬ 
an than those he had been dealing with." 


The sacking of Haider 


K.P. Nayar, the diplomatic editor of 
The Telegraph had an interesting story 
on the sacking of Salman Haider, who 
was our high commissioner to the UK. It 
appears that Haider, who was the fore¬ 
ign secretary in 1996, messed up the 
extradition prcx:eedings of gangster 
Ances Ibrahim, who was involved in the 
Bombay \x>mb blasts. Haider did not go 
along with the CB f s suggestion, approv¬ 
ed by the ministry of external affairs, to 
send a special envoy to Bahrain to dis¬ 
cuss extradition proceedings against 
Anecs who was holding out there. The 
dilly-dallying on the part of the foreign 
secretary resulted in Anees leaving Bah¬ 
rain to the much safer Dubai. The Vaj¬ 
payee government came to know of this; 
and decided to recall Haider. 

Bui Outlook had a different story to 
tell on the same issue. The Indian high 
commissioner in the UK had become 
redundant because of the influence- 
peddling of the NRl factor, Swraj Paul. 
The Outlook story said that Paul had 
become an ardent supporter of the Bri¬ 
tish tbreign secretary, Robin Cook, and 
his tirade against India, particularly after 
the Pokhran blasts. Cook insulted Indian 
High Commission officials at every pos¬ 
sible opportunity. Haider, .said Outlook, 
was appreciated more by the British fore¬ 
ign office, than at the Indian external 
affairs ministry. It would have been bet¬ 
ter if Haider, who was appointed during 
the last days of the Gujral regime, had 
submitted his resignation once the Vaj¬ 
payee government had taken over. 

Both reports missed out on a single 
issue. Was Haider shown the door 
because he was a Muslim? • 
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Proving a point 

P.T. Ushd is back on track—and how! 


W onders never cease. More so, 
m ihc case of Pilakaveedii 
Thckeaparambil Usha 

Allhough ai 33 —a full five years short 
of the grand dame of international athle¬ 
tics Jackie Joyner-Kcrsee — Usha has 
set an example that any Indian will (ind 
almost impossible to beat. And, while 
Jackie has called it a day altei the 
recently-concluded Goodwill Games, 
LIsha may hold on beyond the December 
Asiad. 

In Fukuoka, Japan, Usha went into 
the Asian Track anti f-ield Jiieet under a 
cloud. F'avouniism. past-hcr-prime, 
joyrider were some of the criticisms 
levelled against her selection At the end 
()l the compeiiiion, Usha had collected 
one gold, one silvei and tw'o bronze 
medals. Not only was she the ctniy Indi¬ 
an to have earned so many at one meet 
on iwo tK’casions, but she w'on a position 

Usha: still ruling the track 


in every event in which she took part 

And this, from a woman who got mar¬ 
ried seven years ago and has a son to 
look alter. Her infrequent forays into all- 
India competitions invariably met with 
failure. Facli time she was selected for 
an international competition, she had to 
face strong criticism, particularly in 
1096, after her lacklustre performance at 
the Olympics 

"Actually, at the Bangalore Nation¬ 
als, my performance was criticised That 
was what motivated me most, especially 
since I found that many of the younger 
girls were beating me." says Usha. "My 
mistake was in taking up ii'jo many 
events. I cc^uldn’t cnncentiatc on any of 
them properly," she adds 

Having reached the pinnacle of fame, 
Usha just couldn’t stomach the barbed 
erilicism, both on the track and in the pre¬ 
ss. With her understanding husband for¬ 


mer kabaddi player Srinivasan taking 
charge of their child, Usha got back into 
a running rhythm under the tutelage of 
J.S. FJhatia at the Patiala centre ol the 
Sports Authority of India. 

Months of hard work resulted in the 
shedding of flab and with encourage¬ 
ment from her husband, she turned the 
clock back to the early Eighties when, 
along with Valsamma, Usha had turned 
up from Kciala’s backwaters to capture 
the imagination of all of Asia. 

Principally a hurdler, Usha became 
Asia's supreme athlete as she went into 
the sprints as w^ell. But an operation on 
her left leg forced her to abandon hur¬ 
dles and concentrate instead on the shon 
sprints. At her peak she had won five 
medals, ino.sl of them gold. Now, when 
athletes like Shiny Abraham who had 
come after her have retired, Usha still 
has w'hai it takes to win four medals. 

But she had not limed her return well 
When she had initially decided to leave 
the sport, she was a multi-event star. 
There was no one to counsel her that, 
with age, certain faculties diminish and 
sn she should concentrate on events like¬ 
ly to cause least discomfort. 

Even in Fukuoka, Usha was fortunate 
along with her colleagues in getting a 
gold in the 4X100 m relay. The Chinese 
quajiet had beaten the Indians on the 
track but was disqualified technically. 
After a bad start, the two girls in the mid¬ 
dle gave Usha the overall lead, but the 
anchorw'oman couldn't maintain it till 
the end. In her individual 4CK) metres, 
loo, Usha just couldn't push hard 
enough to overcome a bad start. 

But these arc lessons she will 
undoubtedly assimilate before the Bang¬ 
kok Asiad. She just couldn’t take the 
strain of one sprint and two relay events 
on the same day. Even her former cele¬ 
brity coach Nambiar couldn't have help¬ 
ed her here. 

Usha will have to go it alone. Always 
at her best in international meets, she 
may have to forego either of her sprints 
and/or one of the relays at the Asiad. On 
her pre,sent slate of fitness it would, per¬ 
haps, be best if she look part in just two 
events. • 
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♦ that ever hap- 
Raveena Tan- 

little messy) end to her on- 
again-off-again affair (or 
engagement or marriage — 
take your pick) with Akshay 
Kumar. Now that she 
doesn’t have him to distract 
her, she’s looking better than 
ever and is making quite an 
impact m her recent movies. 

Wonder what that says 
ablaut Shilpa Shelty’s fate in 
the film world? She is 
Akshay’s new girlfriend, 
you know. 



. 

RAVEENA TANOON 


AKSHAYKUMAR p, „, 









arriage and 
movie stars 
r i clearly don’t 
go together. 
Take that eter- 
nal bachelor, 
Salman Khan, who refuses 
to tie the knot with long-time 
girlfriend, Somy Ali, even 
after setting several dates for 
the wedding. Needless to 
say, the lady continues to 
live in hope. 

And now it turns out that 
another long established 
couple has decided to stop 




short of taking that final step. 
At least that's what JTabu 
says, and she should know 
given that it’s her marriage 
to Sajid Nadiadwala that 
we’re talking about. Yes. the 
lady insists it’s off. In fact, 
she maintains it was never 
on in the first place, except in 
the minds of the media. 

Would this change of 
mind, by any chance, have 
anything to do with her new¬ 
found love for Nagaijuna? 


SHILPA SHETTY 


ell, now 
we’ve had a 
^Hfif^^good look at 
her. And final- 
ly we 

see what the 
fuss was all about. What did 
Vinod Vidhu Chopra think 
he was hiding under his 
bushel? The new Madhuri 
Dixit? 

Don’t be daft—the heroi¬ 
ne of Kareeb, Shabana, who 
had been kept under strict 
cover until the release of the 
film, is pretty enough in a 
slightly pale-faced son of 
way. but she doesn’t possess 
the kind of charisma that 
makes the big screen light up. 

Nice try Mr Chopra. And 
better luck next time. 


inally, 
Karisma 
Kapoor is 
showing 
signs of hav¬ 
ing grown up. 
And rather than fret and ful¬ 
minate at the mere mention 


of ex-boyfriend Ajay Dev- 
gan (now Kajol’s intended), 
she has signed a film oppo¬ 
site him. 

wSo what accounts for the 
new, mature Karisma? 
Would It have something to 
do with the fact that Govinda 
— her old favourite — 
seems to have abandoned 
her in favour of Raveena? 















After facing an appreciative audience, convicts 
of Mysore Jail are now ready to face life 


S hivalinge Gowda was a hot- 
blooded 21 yoar-old (mm 
Kainnuddena Halli — a 
sleepy hltle village near 
Mysore. His life revolved 
around petty political skirmishes like 
smearing cowdung on other parry’s post¬ 
ers. Sometimes, these scuttles escalated 
to fisticuffs. One day, Gowda and his 
Iriends attacked a rival party membei 
with machels and other weapons. 

The man was killed. Gowda landed 
behind bars where he has spent the most 
productive ten years of his life. "It’s true 
that in a moment of extreme anger I 
needlessly killed a man over something 
very petty," regrets the stockily-buili 
Gowda. He has two more years to go 
before he is let out on parole. "But I had 
never realised how my life would 
change because of that one moment. It 
took a year in jail before the reality sunk 
in." 

Gowda is no cold-blooded killer. He 
was pushed towards the evil deed by a 
false sense of invincibility within the 
small village community. Now clad in 
regulation prison uniform of white shirt 
and trousers, he says he has learnt his les¬ 
son. "Earlier, I had Iclt my life after pri¬ 
son would be as meaningless as before 
but now, I am filled with a new sense of 
enthusiasm," he says, animatedly. "1 am 
a transformed man today, both my mind 


and body feel rejuvenated." 

The change happened over the last 
couple of months during which Gowda 
took part in a unique theatre workshop 
conducted inside Mysore Jail. "These 
tew months changed me more than the 
last ten years," says Gow^da. "Now 1 feel 
I can fit back into society once again " 

Twenty-nine others serving life terms 
m Mysore Jail participated in the w'ork- 
shop. Prakash, w^ho was involved in the 
murder at Karimuddena Halli, says, 
"This experience has changed me so 
much that I will never raise my hand in 
anger ever again. I am determined to 
lead an honest and non-violent life." 

Gowda and his friends played to a 
packed auditorium in Bangalore, early 
in July The performance ended with a 
.standing ovation. The audience was 
moved by the sheer enthusiasm and sin- 
centy shown by the players. It was clear 
that the lines came straight from the 
heart when the actors spoke of repentan¬ 
ce for the crimes committed and search 
for de I i verance. _ ^ 

Adapted from William 
Shakespeare's Macbeth 
by well-known Kannada 
playwright H.S. Shi- < 
vaprakash, Marayanaka 
was tailored to reflect the ^ 
lives of prisoners — their 
dreams and hopes. 


"The idea was to use the powerful medium 
of theatre to emotionatly reform the 
convicts," says director Kattimane 



The play opens inside a jail with 
an old man narrating the story of Maraya¬ 
naka to the convicts. It*s about a tribal 
chieftain, whose ambitions are spurred 
by the prophesies of three witches and a 
wife. They irrevocably goad Marayana¬ 
ka into killing his king. In the events that 
follow, he loses both his son and wife. 

, ., . . Marayanaka is left 

' roaming the forests, look- 

ing for forgiveness. The 
play closes with priso- 
ners completely identify- 
ing with the protagonist, 
with the hope that their 
sins would be forgiven. 

a showing each 
#%at Mysore and 
Bangalore under heavy 
> police security, the play 

has touched many a heart. 

* Preparations are on for 
i yet another show at 
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Convicts rehearsing Inside Mysore Jail; the play was a cathartic experience 


Mysore. "We are thrilled with the res¬ 
ponse," says Walter Da Cunha who has 
served 12 years for murdering a bar 
owner for failing to serve him chilled 
beer. 

Credit goes to director Hulugappa 
Kattimane for inspiring this change in 
the convicts. A product of the famed 
Rangayana theatre repertory at Mysore, 
Kattimane had earlier held a similar 
workshop at the Bellary Jail. 

'The aim of conducting such work¬ 
shops is not to teach the convicts the 
craft of theatre or even to produce a terri¬ 
fic play," stresses Kattimane. "The idea 
is merely to use the powerful medium of 
theatre to emotionally reform the con¬ 
victs. The workshops have made them 
open up and reflect on their lives and 
their future." 

The 45-day workshop Kattimane con- 
^ ducted at Mysore included training in 


yoga, meditation, painting, sculpture, 
folk dance etc., besides theatre. "Most of 
us did not even know each other’s names 
and would refer to one another as ‘that 
murder case’ or something else," says 
Peter who killed a man who raped his 
wife. "But when our Sir Kattimane 
made us sit with one another and discuss 
our lives and what landed us in jail, we 
discovered so many things about our¬ 
selves. It was amazing that we had each 
been so isolated." 

Holding the workshop was not an 
easy task for Kattimane. The initial reac¬ 
tion of the 300-odd inmates of the Myso¬ 
re Jail was that of disdain. ’'What a joke! 
thought," recalls Prakash. "Our lives 
have been like dramas and now he wants 
us to act in one. But when we realised he 
was serious we got interested enough to 
enrol for the workshop. After all, not eve¬ 
ryone gets the chance to act on such a big 


stage." 

Katt i inane cond ucted 
an informal audition at 
the jail to select those 
who had some kind of 
Hair lor the theatre. Once 
selected, many asked the 
director, "How' many 
lines will 1 get to speak in 
the play ?" One of the con¬ 
straints was that ot filling 
the women's roles. The 
jail aulhonlics, though 
supportive, drew a line 
when it came to including 
women convicts in the 
project. Kattimane had to 
convince three reluctant 
men to do the loics of the 
witches and recruit pro¬ 
fessional theatre actress 
Hanumakka to play Mara- 
nayaka’s wife. 

Hanumakka, who 
sf>cnl the entire duration 
of the workshop with the 
convicts, says, "We beca¬ 
me such good Iricnds that 
never once did I think of 
any of them as 
murderers." 

She was highly impres¬ 
sed w'ith the enthusiasm 
shown by the convicts. "1 
have never seen such 
keenness lo learn," she 
says. "None of them suf¬ 
fered from stage fright or 
missed a dialogue." Hanu¬ 
makka feels it was a lifetime opportuni¬ 
ty to have been part of such a production. 

So enthused arc the convicts after 
Munmayaka that they are already think¬ 
ing of penning their own play which will 
be staged before other inmates inside the 
jail. "We are not professional killers but 
those who have committed a mistake," 
says FTC. Ramesh who killed a neigh¬ 
bour over a petty quarrel and has spent 
the last two years in jail. "I'his work.shop 
has helped broaden our minds. Now our 
spirits soar beyond the prison's walls." 

For Kattimane that is testimony 
enough. "Even if a couple of them arc 
reformed, I would consider my efforts 
worthwhile," says the director who 
plans to hold similar workshops in otFier 
jails across the stale, including the 
redoubtable Tihar. "I want such theatre 
workshops lo become total reformation 
projects m our jails," he says. • 
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Lethal landslide 


Kurseong and its adjoining areas wear a devastated look while the 
authorities struggle to restore normalcy 



ain enemy of mankind. This 
has been proved lime and 
again in the hills of Darjee¬ 
ling, and ihis lime it is the 
turn of Kurseong to suffer," 
laments Dil Bahadur Chheiri 
of Kurseong. And with good 
reason 

For the hill people of 
north Bengal, natural calami¬ 
ties — incessant rains. Hash 
Hoods, landslides and earth¬ 
quakes — arc a way of life. 
Bui 7()-year-old Chhetri can¬ 
not recall anything as night¬ 
marish as the Kurseong 
calamity. 

This time, 7 July was the 



day of disaster. Alter two 
days of heavy, incessant 
rams measuring more than 
400 mm, landslides hit Kur- 
scong and the surrounding 
areas of Mahanadi, Paglajho- 
ra, Tung, Gayabari, Giddapa- 
har, etc. At Ica.st 15 


DESTRUCTION IN 
DARJEELING //J6' 
narrow-gauf^e rati track 
(above); a section of 
NH-55 (right) 


people died and more than 900 houses were destroyed. 

Even three weeks after the landslide, some of the affected 
areas remained inaccessible, while the rest wore a devastated 
Iwk. The vital Hill Carl Road (NH-5.5), linking Siliguri and 
Darjeeling, remained closed as more than a hundred out of the 
600 culverts and bridges on this national highway had been 
damaged. 

"We have sought Rs 25 crore from the central surface trans- 
ix)rt ministry for the reconstruction of the Hill Cart Road," 
said state PWD minister Manohar Tirkey. "Huge landslides 
have created ditches in many areas of the Hill Cart Road 
stretching from Gayabari to Kurseong, resulting in there 
being no sign of road at all in some places," Dhruva Chakra- 
vorly, executive engineer of the NH division of PWD, told 
Sunday. "It's still raining constantly and the erosion is still 
going on. It is impossible for us to go on with our work in such 
a situation." So. the team of engineers is concentrating on the 
Kurseong-Darjeeling stretch, which is in slightly belter 
shape. "An alternative road, a 12-km stretch from Gayabari to 
Giddapahar, is the only solution," feels a PWD engineer. 
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Home truth 

A report on "hill-housing rules * in 
Darjeeling is being suppressed 

E arly this yeiir, slate urban and municipal affairs mini¬ 
ster Ashok Bhattacharjee took the initiative to sei up an 
expen committee to frame ‘hilNhousing rules'. The rea¬ 
son: unplanned and unscientific construction in Darjeeling 
district was the primary cause of landslides in the ‘queen 
of the hills’. 

The committee was chaired by Dr Ashish Ghosh, ex¬ 
director of the Zoological Survey of India, and comprised 
experts from the Geological Survey of India (GSI), the Cal¬ 
cutta Metropolitan Authority (CMDAi and the Stale 
Urban Development Authority (SUDA), the chairmen of 
all four municipalities of Darjeeling district, a technical 
adviser representing (he GorkhaHill Council (GHC), and 

local officials. - ^ __ 

The report was ready ^ 

in May but it has, appa- ^ 

under pressure from the 

GNLF. It has been more , 

tlain two months since it j^Hjv 

was sent to the GNLF WS 


office, but there i.s no word yet from Subash Ghisingh. 
According to Sunday's sources, the powerful real-estate 
lobby has stalled the report as the proposed hill-building 
rules would hit them wl^re it hurts. 

The recommendations of the expert commitiee include; 

• GSI to prepare a micro-level hazard zonaiion map of Dar¬ 
jeeling district, without which it would be impossible to 
identify ‘landslide-prone areas' 

• Once landslide-prone areas’ are identified, all builders 
to abide by the specifications of the Bureau of Indian Stan- 
dai (Is regarding construction on areas with slope 

• No construction of more that 11.5 metres to be allowed 
in Darjeeling district 

• Any construction exceeding 7 metres to have mandatory 
soil testing 

• No contruction should disturb the natural water Hows 
( [fhara') of the area. 

While the recommendations were passed "almost unani¬ 
mously", later the chairmen of the municipalities refused 
to sign the report without a green signal from GNLF 

IIIIIPlIPpPigppsK^^ supremo Ghisingh, 

jJ|ll|[n|«H set of‘hill-building rules'. 


The Daijceling- 

Himayalan Raihva\. now 
under ihe .NF* Railway, has 
also been badly bit The nar¬ 
row-gauge rad track has suf¬ 
fered ilamages at no less than 
2S points between Ronglong 
and l ung railw^ay stations Al 
^/easl live railway budges 


CRISIS MANAGEMENT: stale ^(n enimenl ministers and 
officials al the site 


I against such events 
According to a study conduc- 
* led hv the boruin ol Scien- 
? lists, Knginecis, I'ecbnolog- 
V ists (FOSI'T), "The l)ai)ecb 
T ing district experiences 
ficquent landslides due to 
geologically unstable nature 
()l the areas” 


have been washed away, and in many places the tracks have 
fallen into deep ditches caused by the landslide There is no tel¬ 
ling when the popular toy iiains w'ill resume their join ncy into 
ihe hills ol Dar)ccling. 

Meanwhile, the slate government is struggling to imple¬ 
ment damage-control measures. Rs 20,000 was handed over 
to each of the next of kin ot the deceased, within ten days of 
the landslide. The government then sanctioned Rs .^0 lakh 
each for the Kurscong and Darjeeling municipalities, Rs M) 
lakh for the Kalimpong municipality, and Rs 10 lakh tor the 
Mirik municipality — for repairing roads and to ensure nor¬ 
mal flow of drinking w ater. 

According to Ashok Bhattacharjee, minister for municipal 
affairs and urban development, the Left From government has 
sought Rs 78 crorc from the Centre to tackle the "unprecedent¬ 
ed situation caused by natural calamines", incidentally, the 
Darjeeling Gorkha Hill Council (DGHC) has demanded finan¬ 
cial as.sistance to the tunc of Rs 20 crorc from the state 
government. 

^ The Kurseong landslide and its impact have once again 
nighlighied how precariously poised thej*cgion is and expos¬ 
ed the utter lack of adminisiranvc effort to safeguard 


While analysing ihc natural laclois foi landslides, the 
l OM l report lays special enqilutsis on "ariihcial lactors" 
cau^^cd by human inicilcience "The removal ol latcial sup¬ 
port by man’s activities is an important cause ol slope failure 
m cuts for roads (^rexeavation lot building sites, conslriielion 
ol ma|oi strut lures. quarries etc . by leatling 
the slopes through the placing ol I ills, waste piles, slock piles 
of rock or ore and by the construction r)l slrucluics lui the edge 
of the slope, instability is caused Long-term unlavourahle 
changes in grtjundwalcr levels may result Irom human activi¬ 
ty thiough conversion of grassland to icsidcnlial development 
with septic sewage systems, by clearing of vegetation, niiga- 
lion or timber harvesting The loss of vegetation cover, ciihci 
grass or forest, by overgrazing, fire, or clear logging, not cnily 
allcis the hydrologic conditions of a slope but is widely believ¬ 
ed to promote rapid run-oft and erosion and to increase the pos¬ 
sibility of slides and debris flows." 

While politicians deliberate over money matlerN, and admi¬ 
nistrators ponder over future policies and programmes, seve¬ 
ral affected areas in the hills of north Bengal still await medi¬ 
cal aid and relief measures. • 
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NIWS 


ASSAM 

Waterwori d 

Floods ravage several parts of the state 

I t had rained all night. As day broke, NH-37 ncarPaikorku- 
chi village of Nalbari district was submerged by water. A 
little off the highway, the villagers had all lied their flood¬ 
ed homes. All but Kcshab Kalita, who was desperately search¬ 
ing for hi.s 80-year-old mother. But finally, with the water ris¬ 
ing to his chest and with his wife and three children calling out 
to him from a makeshift raft, Keshab had to abandon the idea 
of rescuing his old mother. She was to go down in the govern¬ 
ment records as yet another flood victim. 

The flood situation in Assam is alarming, with the official 
death toll crossing the hundred mark. More than 17 lakh 
people have been affected. Many old-timers feel ihal this is 
one of the worst floods that they have seen (rhiel minister Pra- 
fulla Kumar Mahanta has said that he has seen nothing like 
this before. 


The flood situation has been grim since the first week of 

MANZARALAM 



RAINED OUT: Guwahuti under water 


June. Places like Dhamaji district have been under water for 
two months now. Dhama)i has been cut oil Irom the rest ol the 
state, both by rail and road L.akhimpur, Nalbaii and Somtpui. 
and more recently the bolder disinci of Dhubri, have all I’leen 
devastated With 18 of the state’s 25 disiiicts in the gup of 
Hoods, the army was called in to assist the civil administration 
in relief operations. 

Meanwhile, a 19-member all-party delegation ot the 
.\ssam Legislative Assembly headed by Speaker Ganesh 
Kutum met President K R. Narayanan at Rashtrapati Bhavan 
on 18 July and apprised him of the havoc caused by (lotxls 
The delegation invited the President to visit Assam and see for 
himself the sufferings of the Hood hit jxM^ple 

Before meeting the President, the delegation called on 
Prime Minister Atal Behan Vajpayee to try and convince him 
to recognise the Hood and erosion problem ot Assam as a 
"national problem" and convert the central loan assistance giv¬ 
en tor the purpose to central grant Irom the Ninth Five-Year 
Plan. 


The delegation requested the PM to sanction an additional 
amount ol Rs 5(X)crore during the current Plan period as com¬ 
mitted by fonner Prime Minister H.D. Devc Gowda, and as 
per recommendation.s of the Shukla Commission on Hoood 
control. As regards the outstanding debt burden on account of 
cc.ntral loan assistance (CLA) for implementation of various 
Hood-control schemes, the delegation pleaded for the waiv¬ 
er of repayment ot the outstanding debt, amounting to Rs 
237 crore and the sanction ot a inoritorium on repayment. 

The team requested Vajpayee to clear the various multipur¬ 
pose projects in the pi|>cline — Pagladiya, Tipadimukh, 
Dchang and Subansiri — - without further ado. The 19-mem¬ 
ber delegation further asked the PM to advice the North- 
F’astcm Council (NEC) chairman to convene a s|x.‘cial meet¬ 
ing of the council • 

The Prime Minister assurea the all-party delegation that he 
will soon visit Assam, study the Hood situation, and declare 
an adequate relief package. 

Meanwhile, in Assam, chief minister Prafulla Kumar 
Mahanta has called upon non-goxernment organisations 
(NGOs) tohelp in the relief and rchabililaiion operations. At a 
meeting attended by various governmental and non¬ 
governmental organisations, Mahanta admitted tliai it was niM 
possible for the slate government machinery to cope w iih the 
situation alone. He appealed to "one and all" lo come toivvard 
and help the Hood victims m ihcir houi ol need • 

Dfleep Chandan/Quwahatl 

The cranes aren’t 
flying 

An experiment with Siberian cranes in 
Bharatpurfails to take wings 

,) 

S aturday, 18 July, was a sad day for bird lovers in India. 

On that day, the last of the artificially-bred Siberian cra¬ 
nes, Anwar, breathed its last in the Keoladco National 
Park, Bharatpur. Anwar succumbed to dog bites and 
.scratches, suffered wficn it stniycd into Kaihumar in 
Alwar district. Anwar’s mate had died some ten months 
ago in Keoladeo. 

Anwar was the last of the second lot ot four artificially- 
1 ‘earcd Siberian cranes which had been brought to Bharat- 
pur early last year, as part of an experiment conducted by 
llie .international Crane Foimdution, which i>s funded by 
USA, Rusiiia, lapan, Germany and India. The scientists 
wanted to observe whether the cranes bred in captivity 
would tly back with the wild cranes that come to Bharatpur. 
from Sibemin winter.. 

This winter, three Siberian entnes Hew into Keoladco, 
Bui like the previous time (when Rnir iirtificially-btedCTa^ 
nes had been used), Anwar and the odn^r ‘in-housc’ cmnes 
refused to fly b^k to their hi>meland with the visitors. 
Instead, the cranes stayed back and made the Keoladeo 
National Park their home. They even braved the heat ofa ti. 
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WEST BENGAL 

S hoot at sigh t 

The police in Calcutta gun down three 
innocent youths, fuelling public outrage 


A rc ihe police in Calcutta becoming more and more 
trigger-happy? Or are they blowing their fuse at the 
slightest hint ofiroublc? A recent incident in Calcutta’s 


north-eastern suburb of Baguiati seems to suggest that both 
these possibilities may actually be true. 

It was around 10 30 pm on 10 July, Sunday Three local 
boys — Dinu Mandal. Nisith Sarkar and Prasenjit Datla — 
were speeding down VIP Road on a motorbike. 

Baguiali, on VIP Road, was a sensitive area. Only a fort¬ 
night back, several lakhs had been looted by a gang of crimi¬ 
nals The police, as a result, were maintaining a strict vigil 
That evening, as the bike with the three riders approached 
issisianl sub-inspector (ASI) Dilip Chakrabarty and his team 
ot constables waiting in a police van by VIP Roaii, it was wav¬ 
ed dow n. 

But Dinu Mandal and his friends decided to ignore the poli¬ 
ce. 'I'hey siep[)cd on the gas and sped away The police team 
decided to give chase. For a couple of kilometres, it became 





BAGUIATI IS BURNING: a bus set ablaze by protestors 


the proverbial cal and mouse game. In order to get away from 
the cops, the "llccing " trio suddenly swerved into a narrow 
by lane. It was then that they heard the first gunshot. 'The bullet 
struck Dinu in the leg. The bike went out of control and all 
thiee fell down. 

What happened after that is even more bizaire. The pcilicem- 
en caught up with the trio. "Please don’t shoot. Sir. We arc not 


Rajasthan summer. Bu*the experiment suffered a prematu¬ 
re end. 

Though the four cranes had been fitted with radio trans¬ 
mitters to monitor their movements, one crane went miss¬ 
ing in September ’97 and was later declared dead. Two 
more di.sappeared in June this year. And then, Anwar 

FEAR OF FLYIN6: two captive Siberian cranes 



could not be found till a police wireless station picked up 
radio signals emitted by the transmitter fitted on the cra¬ 
ne's leg, When the SP of Alwar was infoimcd, he rclayc4 
the message to his counterpart in Bharaipun who, in turn, 
alerted officials at the Keoladeo Nat lonof Park, 

Anwar was finally recovered front Kathutnar* But by . 
then it was too fate. The bird had bcch badfy 
dogs and despite intensive m^ical treatmenita the 
[ al park, Anwar died on 19 With this, the elaborate 
experiment aimed at increasing the tribe of the dwindling 
Siberian cranes, has come to a grinding halt. 

The Keoladco National Park is famous for the unique 
congregation of migratory birds from all over the woiid in 
winter. Though over 350 sj^cics of birds fltKk here, and 
draw bird- lovers from far and wide, then: is absolutely no 
doubt about the star attraction: (he large, snow-white Sibe¬ 
rian cranes that trav erse abc'mt 6.0(X) kms to come here, . 

Tlierc was urime, not so long ago, when hundreds of cra¬ 
nes would arrive in Bharutpur every winter. But over the 
years, their numbers have dwindled ulunnlngly. For a few 
years, not one Siberian crane visited Bharaipur, fuelling 
fear ihsH they would never come again. But last year, bird- 
lovers were delighted to wclconK*'four.cranc.H from Siberia 
and this year three more dfopped by. Add to that the intema- 
lioival experimem of rearing cranes in captivity, and things 
did seem to be lotting up for the birds and birddovers in 
Bharaipur. 

Bui with the death of Anwar and his mate, uftd the di.sap- 
^ pcarance of the tw o other cranes.^ifs all come to naught at 
the Keoiaden National Pack. • 








TELEVISION 


Favourite things 


Cartoon Networkfinds out what makes 
the Asian kid tick 

A t last week’s Cartoon Network conference in the capi¬ 
tal which unveiled the top-line findings of the first- 
of-iis-kind survey of over 5,700 children in the Asia- 
Pacific region, some astonishing revelations were made. 
The metro-based ‘middle-class' Indian child (Delhi, Bom¬ 
bay, Madras, Bangalore) aspires towards a pair of Riif ’n 
Tuf jeans, not Kevis. which is tops in other Asian cities. 
And Action shoes, not Nike. And quaintly, rice, not pizza, 
lops the ‘favourite food’ category: there arc many more 
such fascinating nuggets, culled from about 825 children. 

The findings may have gladdened scores of Swadeshi 
hearts but the survey is much more than a collection of the 
likes and dislikes of the Asian child: it is an invaluable dos¬ 
sier on the mind and heart of the Cartoon Network 
consumer. 

As TNT senior official Celia Chong pul it: we are in the 
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HIT PARADE: Tom and Jerry* at a TNTfunction 

Business of kids, and this is our attempt to get to know the 
child better. The AC Nielsen-conductfed survey was in per¬ 
fect consonance with the American media conglomerate’s 
policy: to know what makes the Asian child tick. 

Because once you get the co-relates, you can make busi¬ 
ness boom. Promotionals and advertorials keyed to the 
interests of the children in the region can have only one 
result — to briitg in more children. The audience bas^ 
grows, the channel grows, . 

We’ve always kmwn that Tom and Jerry arc 
ambassi^ors of all things desirable and American, includ¬ 
ing accent, McBurgers, and Disneyland. You don’t need 
English to tune into the antics of Top Cat ^ company. 
And you don't need to be rich to enjoy Toon-related 
activities.* 


RED IN THE FACE; a CPi(M) demonstration at Baguiati 

criminals. Wc are local residents," ihey reportedly pleaded 
with the police. 

But the pleas fell on deal ears. As if driven by some demo¬ 
nic force, the cops opened lire without provocation. Their bla¬ 
zing guns stopped only alter spew ing six rounds of ammuni¬ 
tion. During the shootout. Dinu. with a bullet lodged in h? 
leg, managed to grab the motorcycle and flee the scene of iIk 
carnage. He made a beeline for his para (locality), to mtonii 
people about what had happened. 

Dinu’s friends were shocked. They just could not believe 
what he had told them. When the w hole thing sank in. a group 
of local boys rushed to the spot. I he three injured youths — 
one in a critical condition — were later rushed to a govern¬ 
ment hospital. 

Calcutta w oke up with a sense ol shock and disbelief the 
next day. There was considerable tension and a pall ol gloom 
hung over the scene of the tragedy. Violence erupted on 21 
July at around I I am, when Youth Congress workers turned 
the area adjacent to VIP Road into a virtual battlefield 

Three state government buses were set on fire. When the 
fire brigades moved in to douse the llames, one ol the fire- 
tenders was set ablaze. Seven firemen and three policemen 
were injured in the arson. Next day, 22 July,MamalaBane'/- 
jee’s Trinamool Congress and the BJP called a 12-hour 
bandh to protest the police high-handedness. Needless to say, 
the local people responded to the call spontaneously. 

The incident has caused quite a few red faces in the state’s 
police administration. Home (police) minister Buddhadeb 
Bhatlacharya has condemned the incident. "The police have 
gone absolutely mad," he observed. 

Gauging the public mood, the state government resorted to 
prompt action. ASl Dilip Chakrabarty and his companions 
were suspended. Criminal cases have also been initiated again¬ 
st Chakrabarty. 

On the political front, Mamata Banerjee has condemned 
West Bengal’s "trigger-happy" cops. "Our policemen can 
open fire on anybody except on the culprits," she thundered. 
Members of the ruling Left Front’s big brother, the CPl(M), 
have also raised their voices against the police, who, accord¬ 
ing to them, had "intentionally" injured the three boys. 

Meanwhile. Praveen Kumar, additional SPof North 24-Par- 
ganas district, admitted that the incident was a blow to the 
image of the cops. "We understand the public sentiment...It is 
very unfortunate and will never happen again." • • 
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ARIES _ 

(2! March-2()April} 

I I IS a good week for 
digging and delving and 
gening to the bottom of 
things. You should gel all 
the support and 
encouragement needed to 
spur you on from famil> 
members. But you won't be 
able to trust and place 
responsibility on influential 
people. 


LEO _ 

(2/ Jut\ '20 August) 

Y OU may feel that time is 
crawling along at a 
snail's pace. A feeling ot 
lethargy can make it difficult 
for vou to get going But it is 
important that you put >our 
head down and carry on with 
routine occupational aflairs 
A romantic proposal is on its 
way. 


LIBRA 


(2! September-20 Oett^her) 

i t is a good week for 
presenting a more 
attractive company image to 
the public. Unexpected 
bend its can come Irom 
aiiendmg business 
confeiences People met 
undei such ciicumsianccs 
can help you to ad\’ance your 
interests. 


SAGITTARIUS 


{2! No\ emher-20 Dec ember) 

Y ou can't be sentimental 
in situations that require 
a hard‘headed approacfi 
Don't expect influential 
people to put their own 
reputation on the line tor 
your sake. But 
developments m romance 
should lead to a feeling of 
greater confidence. 


TAURUS _ 

{21 Apt il-2()\fa\} 

L ittle gestures of afleciion ' 
will mean a great deal, 

^and will help make up lor 
any recent disappomlments. 
Conditions are tavourable 
for moving into new 
accommodations with loved 
ones. Purchase of necessary 
articles to make your new- 
home comfortable is 
recommended at this stage. 

GEMINI _ 

(21 Ma\-2l) Ji4ne) 

S uccess in negotiations 
and transactions will 
hinge on your personal 
charm and efficiency. 

Chance meetings can bring 
you in contact with nch and 
famous people. You may be 
able to do such people a 
favour. Any opportunities to 
travel should be taken 
seriously, especially if it 
involves business. 

CANCER 


(2/ Junr-2<)July) 

S tudents and trainees may 
go through a bad patch 
where their studies are 
concerned. But don’t give up 
or despair. This phase will 
give way to a more 
progressive and fulfilling 
period. Keep fully alert as 
hidden forces may come in 
the way of your plans. 



VIRGO 


(21 Auf(nst-2() September) 

P eople arc likely to act in 
ways that bring about 
their own downfall, if only 
you can wail long enough. 
You may be presented with a 
problem situation you have 
already experienced. You 
have the knowledge required 
to avoid making mistakes a 
second time. 


SCv>RPIO 


(21 Oi tohef -20 Novetnher) 

I t Will be easy to take hold 
of the wrong end of the 
stick. Make the best use of 
the advice others are 
olfciing. People's remarks 
can be taken loo seriously or, 
on the other hand, not 
seriously enough. More 
discriminulion is required to 
make the right moves. 


CAPRICORN 


(2 / Dti ember-20 January } 

T he past may seem to be 
hanging around voiir 
neck like a millsione. It wnll 
be difficult lo pul nostalgic 
thoughts and memories out 
of your head A sound,a 
sight or a fragrance can bring 
back memories with 
siarilmg vividness. You may 
find yourself indulging in 
sentimental feelings. 

AQUARIUS 


{2 / Janmu\ -20 behmary} 

D O not waste this week 
which is full of 
opportunities. With the 
application of will power 
this shouldn’t happen. You 
will be templed to squander 
tiiTie and money on frivolous 
activities. It IS unlikely that 
you will gam any real 
satisfaction from such 
amusements. 


PISCES 


(21 February,-20 Man h} 

D O not trust the decisions 
made by business 
assoc iates, colleagues or 
contacts. They will not 
approach important matters 
with y<nir thoroughness and 
piofessionalism. It is 
definitely not the lime for 
delegating jobs, tasks or 
meetings. • 
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BUSINESS DIARY 


Money for 
nothing 


■ Computer software 
companies in India 
might be doing booming 
business, but with hardware 
it’s another story. Many com¬ 
puter hardware companies 
are doing badly. The causes 
arc a sluggish market, bad 



HEAftDINCALCUTTA 

w«^i« iMiwIngliMf# Ik 
itotalMrflif 

A CITU leader et Bata, after the CPI(M) 
QOvemment acted in favour of ttie management 
and drdered ttie police to enter tfte factory and 
Preafi the strike 




I__ tiC. _ i _ C— 

Dadan Bhal: tha going gats tough 


cutting prices of their 
competitors. 

PCL and AIL received 
huge order. But they couldn’t 
deliver. The result was a 
long queue of creditors, 
some serving notices of liqui¬ 
dation. Many customers 
who made bookings for com¬ 
puters have been left high 
and dry. The group has also 
violated the sacred tenet of 
labour relations (Thou Shalt 
Not Mess Around With Pro¬ 
vident Fund), Things are bad. 

In court, promoters are 
saying that they can revive 
the company if they get 
about Rs 125 crore from 


marketing strategies or wha¬ 
tever. But many need bailing 
out urgently. 

Take Pertech Computers 
Limited (PCL) and its sister 
concern Altos India Limited 
(AIL). Both were promoted 
by the maverick and unortho¬ 
dox computer professional 
Dadan Bhui. While Dadan 
Bhai should get full marks 
for bravery, the same can't 
be said about his company’s 
legal acumen; both AIL and 
PCL are in the middle of 
messy legal wrangles with 
creditors claiming close to 
Rs 3(X) crore in various 
courts in India. 

Beginning 1992, PCL 
(which IS the marketing com¬ 
pany) and AIL (which has a 
manufacturing facility in 
Gurgaon) had managed to 
raise over Rs 170 crore 
through u series of public 
capital issues. At that lime, 
the going was good, times 
were easy and Dadan Bhai 
and associates followed an 
aggressive strategy of under- 


C H E C K - L I S T 


Politics of the Disinvestment 
Commission: why everyone is angry 

■ Why was It set up: The Disinvestment 
Commission was a promise made in the Common 
Minimum Programme of the United Front, to gradually and 
scientifically divest control of public sector companies it 
'had no business running', like making bread (Modern 
Foods), running telephone services (MTNL). etc. 


■ How was it controlled: For one, it was kept 
hanging — though G.V Ramaknshna was appointed 
chairman, the Commission itself was never given any 
powers except advisory ones And though Ramaknshna 
held his ground and pushed ahead with his mission, the 
government coopeirted by accepting about one-tenths of 
ail that the Commission recommended. 


■ Did anyone try to revive It: Well, the industries 
minister, Sikandar Bakht has said that he’s going to give it 
more teeth. But then the industries ministry should 
reconcile itself to playing a subordinate role — will it? 


■ The latest: Fed up of all this dithering. Or D M 
Naniundappa, an H D. Deve Gowda nominee on the 
Commission, has quit This is a case of a commission set 
up by the government wanting to work, but the 
government not wanting it to. 


banks and financial institu¬ 
tions. But many bank.s 
FIs are the ones money is 
owed to. Only those believ¬ 
ing in miracles, iiiimaculate 
conception and the tooth 
fairy will touch PCL-AIL to 
inject the badly needed 
funds. On the other hand, it 
is also tnie that you can’t 
doubt Dadan Bhai’s obvious 
talents, which arc under a 
temporary eclipse. What is 
needed is a Saint George, 
Any offers'^ 


Crude 

measures 

Another government 
monopoly has fallen 
by the wayside. Forover two- 
and-a-half decades, one of1 
India’s largest public sector 
undertakings, Indian Oil Cor¬ 
poration (IOC) held a total 
monopoly on import of 
crude oil and petroleum pro¬ 
ducts. Now, with two private 
groups setting up oil refining 
facilities (Reliance and 
Lssar). having been granted 
"Actual llser" licences, 
these companies will be free 
to import whatever crude 
they need from the world 
market. 

IOC’s monopoly on crude 
purchases has been justified 
time and again, as hungry ■ 
industries have often eyed I 
this sector greedily, only to j 
be smacked on the knuckles ! 
and told to keep off. It was 
argued that as the single 
buyer would undertake bulk , 
.purchases, it would also get | 
best conditions and terms— i 
not just for spot buying but 
also for long-term contracts. 

The government did make 
efforts to open up this sector, 
but IOC refused to play ball. ; 
How could they? 

At that time, the private 
sector argued that everyth¬ 
ing dictated the entry of 
other players in the market 
— that would ensure belter 
terms. The time has come to 
test this proposition. • , 
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RANDOM NOTES 


Free style 

■ Everyone knows ihal 
Mulayam Singh 
Yadav has been a wrestler. 
But in Lahore, the Pakistan 
Prime Minister. Nawaz Sha¬ 
rif used to fight a mean 
wrestling match too. Appa- 
rcnily^ he's a wrestler of con¬ 
siderable strength and stand¬ 
ing in Pakistan. 

So the Pakistan High Com¬ 
mission wasmore than a little 
amused at parliamentary 
affairs minister Madan Lai 
Khurana's remark after the 
nuclear tests, that India 



Nawax Sharif: a wrastlar 
af atandliig la Pakf ataa 


would be happy to lace Paki¬ 
stan in an 'akhara : all Isla¬ 
mabad had to do was name 
V the time and the place. 

The Pak High Commis¬ 
sion in Delhi advfecs gently 
that maybe' Mr Khurana 
would like to reconsider his 
remark. Because more than 
one wrestler has had a brok¬ 
en nose to show for tangling 
with the Pakistan Prime 
Minister. 


At the receiving 
eml 

■ llie Dal try* 

ing not to show it. But 
ilfvtotallydisniayed.. , 

, Th<! BJp-M gdvemnwint 
■■ - ■ ! 


HEARD IN THE BJP 
HEADQUARTERS 

Wtt thought they were his closet 
friends. It now turns out that 
they're also his closest friends. 

AN L K ADVANI LOYALIST ON THE 
RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN ATAL BEHARI 
VAJPAYEE AND THE HINDUJAS 


f 


recently decided that 
because the Janata Dal has 
only six members in Parlia¬ 
ment, the room allotted to it 
in Parliament House was far 
loo big for it to occupy, next 
to the BJP Parliamentary Par¬ 
ty office. 

Oh no, we won’t go, said 


the Janata Dai indignantly. 
Why should we vacate the 
room? Even as the paper- 
woric was going on, the BJP 
‘occupied’ JD’s room and 
asked JO to move to a tiny 
cubbyhole on the first floor 
of Parliament. 

So when six JD MPs came 


to Parliament otic Moodto^ to 
hold their parliamentao' P9P 
ty meeting, they fotmd thefe 
office swarming with Jai; 
Sri Ram variety of people. 
They were then told they'd 
been evicted. 

"But we have two ex- 
Prime Ministers. How do. 
you expect them to go to the 
first floor for party mee¬ 
tings." wailed a party leader. 
The BJP was bavtiig none of 
that. JD's room is gone, and 
ex-PM or not, all MPs have, 
to trudge to the first floor f<^ 
party meetings. 


Acautloua 

Khurana 

Parliamentary aff^rs 
mlhlster Madan' {jal 
Khurana now does not brief 
the press without having h 
written .statement which toS; 
been vetted by the PM0. 

lilts follows the causfic 
observation by /Ygjpajae 
reported by Sunday last 
week, that Khurana should 
not indulge the press fo; 
much. 

The outspoken Khurana 
used to let fly aflertnischiev- 
ous reporters put quesfions 
to him. His remairlu would 
make good copy; but usual¬ 
ly. would do flic. BJP no 
credit. 

As a result, an exasperated' 
PM asked him to take It euy 
at briefings. 

A loyal and steadfast KhU* 
rann .now drafos his state* 
menfs, goes to the PM’s offi¬ 
ce,', gets them .okayed for 
every comma and foil stop 
and then comes back to bnm 
the press. .’The otlwtfoy. He 
was seen waUtlhg down the 
coiTidors- of ’ PatiiamenV 
House, going ' through a 
.sheaf of ^pimers and mumbl¬ 
ing to himself, as if to com¬ 
mit his statement to memoty. 

The government should 
make him minister for sports : 
and youth afl'airs. There, he* 
can say whttr, he likes, us 
many times as he likes. • 


CHECK-LIST 


Mother Teresa's memory: the claimants 
atid their credentials 


■ How it aril bogan: Anil Biswas, the secretaiy of the 
An India Minority and Weaker Sections Council, claims that - 
the council used to donate money regularly to the 
Missionaries of Charity (MC), When Mother Teresa died, a 
Mother Teresa Memorial Committee (MTMC) was set up 
by the council, which collected enough money to build a 
statue of Mother Teresa. The MTMC also petitioned the 
Calcutta Municipal Corporation to get a plot of land and to 
instal the statue and started a movement to have a Calcutta 
road named alter Mother Teresa on her death anniversary 
on 5 September. 


■ AiMitiMfi: Sister Nirmala. the successor to Mother 
Teresa, objected to fund collection lii Mother Teresa’s 
name and asked Biswas to stop these activities forthwith 
—and send whatever funds had been collected to the 
‘official’ Institution s^ up by Mother Teresa; the 
Missionaries of Charity. 

. je fe . I.,...I. 1 ,,,II. I _.1 1 II 

K Wl^tbay’MMybigiMiwt AnHBisivassays the 
right to revere Mother Teresa is not a monpoly of the 
MU»lonaries of Charity—and that if he is prevented from 
' carrying out his mteskm, he'll go to cwirt. ^ter Nirmata 
meanwhile, has appealed to the chief mii^ter, Jyoti.Basu, 
to intercede to the malar. ^ 

... . . . .w i 

li'MowllMi iewMieiiNi iM if n io i w dl t it's hard a 
say. WhHe the MissionartoS of Chai^have a Mint — that 
anyona can start collectjng money in Mother Teresa's 
memory, which wlH harm MC'a credibility, it is squally 
Clear that you can't prsvmt a ^canlrom honouring 
MotherTeresa. Onew^foetosue wonjf be resolved is by 
tridng it to court. But d^'s where it seems a be heading* 
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HEARD IN Tl IE HRD MINISTRY 

Uma Bhartrs motto is: don't go 
secular, go cellular. 

A BUREAUCRAT. AFTER CHANGES WERE 
ORDERED IN THE INDIAN COUNCIL OF 
HISTORICAL RESEARCH TO TURF OUT 
PSEUDO‘SECULARISTS’ 


f 


minista' 


Bowarelincto 

Sami 

For Indian and 
Pakistani leaders wbo 
have to deal with the United 
States these are lund .times. 
There has at ways been aneie- 
ment of competition bet¬ 
ween India and Pakistan to 
secure the pauonage of d)e 
US. But Uncle Sam has tak¬ 
en a dim view of the nuclear 
testing by the two countries. 
And while India has asked 
deputy chairman of the Plan¬ 
ning Commission, Jaswant 



Imwant tHNgiR a M«mI of 
YaqabKhaa 


Singh to intercede on its 
behalf and make Washing¬ 
ton see New Delhi’s point of 
view, in Pakistan that task 
has been given to former 
.foreign minister and veteran 
US handler, Sahibzada 
YaqubKban. 

The Americans like Jasw¬ 
ant Singh for his sophistica- 
tioii tand his grasp of the 
defence-related aspects of 
the nuclear issue. They like 
Yaqub Khan because they 
know his vieMv^ and they 
have no difficult in under¬ 
standing what he’s saying. 

What they cton’t know, 
possibly is that Singh and 
Khan are also good personal 
friends. Both were invited to 
attend retreats in &)gland 
and Geneva to vy arid sort 
out tensions between tha'twp.. 
countries. Asa retired 
nant Gener^ in the Pakistatii 
Arniy, Yaqub Khan is 
enviously .senior to (Major). 
Jaswant Singh, (the latter 
addresses him as ISb’).' And 
both are Ip^pnuient-. 


minded enough to enjoy the 
good things of life without 
being apologetic about it — 
single malt whiskey, classi¬ 
cal Western mu.sic, the rich¬ 
ness of the English 
language... 

So the US had better 
watch out. If India and Paki¬ 
stan become friends, 
Washington will become 


irrelevent in this part of the 
world. 


Uproar In the 
Itouse 

The end of the eight - 
day postal strike was 
announced triumphantly in 
the Rajya Sabha-by .telecom 


this wasn’t enough for ti)|e 
Gppositkm. Thoui^ 
hailed the decision Hoe:, 
postal stt^ to withdrew t%;. 
strike and talk to d»» ^oveip^'’ 
mnu, foey wanted tbe FMi u>' 
come toParliament and 
makeasttnemeat. 

The Prime Minister , bad 
had a long day in Padiaineid' 
and had gone hbme to ret^. - 
But when tlgi C^rposition 
sumnKms, how>can you say 
no? Meanwhile the situation 
in the Rajya Saldia was beco¬ 
ming increasingly fmi^t. 
with temperatures going 
dangerously high. Which is 
when the PM was informed 
that he wa.s needed in the 
House. 

So Atal Behari Vajpayee 
did the only thing he could 
do. He got up from his chair 
with a sigh and asked to have 
his car brought round so that 
he could go back to 
Parliament. 

' Biit what about the secu¬ 
rity, his staff asked? We 



A.B. Vl4lwVM:glvli«M» 
a e n i i rH y nUp 


haven't informed them that 
the. PM is returning to 
Padhttnent. 

Th^re isn’t time for all 
thmi ‘Vsjjpayee said impa¬ 
tiently drove oit jpi 
Rigya Ssibha without 

' lf^*a security got. to 
kabw-'nirerty {tn minuci^. 
latdf dm' he’d gone. 
gaveacfaase.butby dien 
payee ' had - reached 
House.-And had given 
security some yery amd^. 
> momeresindibHl-'.*.. 


CHECK-LIST 


Delhi's continental restaurants: how 
they stack up 

■ La Platza: The most successlul of the lot. A light, 
well-run, Italian restaurant at the Hyatt, It has Delhi's best 
pizzas and best Sunday brunch. The fat, quarrelsome, chef 
has now departed, so guests don't have to hear the cooks 
being screamed at and the food has improved. 


■ Loa|{eliam|i: Probably the best restaurant in India. 
Located in a wonderful room at the top of the Taj Mahal 
Hotel, it has terrific service and world class cuisine thanks 
to British chef Richard Neat who won two Michelin stars 
before he was 30. But Neat leaves in September, so hurry! 


■ Oitont ExprvM: Loses out in comparison to 
Longchamp but is a sophisticated, format restaurant 
meant for celebrations. The food by Chefs Khanna and 
Dean is outstanding and probably the best French cuisine 
of any Taj group ouUet (if you take theJine that Neat Is not' 
really a Taj groupchef). 


■ Wewt Vtow! Not really tnuttecuismebuHiim place 

atthetOpoftheMauryawhereyouchposeyourcigsof. 
meat and have them grilled white you watch. Interestina. if 
you 18» that sort of thing. „ - 

■ UiMtteiHdl*: At lunch. itservpS^ Met . 

miitgr^iirinebuffetinOelhikhdjsgfvireisn^^ , 
because you yeur (wm plate. Atdinhttii 

diisaster(butthenF&Bservtaft^ndard8attheO^ 

Oberot have dipped over the test few nranihs). The menu Is 
va^ ambitious though $a^|he chefs aihbilion aiw 
vas% exceeds hie abilities. The hotel is particularly proud 
of the presentation of the food which means it Is a g^ 
pfacetoeatatifyouareaphotograptwrratherthanafQodie. - 
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OF THE MANY 

THAT 
WE TAKE 

CARE OF 

SAFETY COMES FIRST 


«:^ting strictly in accordance with the air safety measures 
conforming to the internationai norms and standards. 
Airports Authority of india (AAI) takes every care to 
ensure your safety - on ground and in the air. 


THINGS 



Whether it is keeping a watch through modern ATC equipments 
and surveiiiance radars or passing instructions and 
guidelines to pilots, our skilled professionals 
leave no room for negligence. 


The AAI are the people controlling and managing the 
entire Indian airspace and even beyond it, 
keeping an ever vigilant eye on your safety round the clock. 


With us safety Is a way of life 





AIRPORTS AUTHORITY OF INDIA 


ARYAN ADVERTISING 


•••Just think of the time, 
trcnrei expenses and Inconvenience 
you sove^ 


In business it always pays to be one step 
ahead ol llie crjinpetition 

lhat's wtiaf video ( onlereni.ing tielps 
you do lor an investment that could be 
as little as a lew thousand rupees 
Witti the video conferencing facility, you 
l un tiuve n face to ffK e uhat witfi llujt 
Japanese gentleman, negotiate and 
cliiK h tlie deal and wish him Sayonnra 
While your tompi^tition is trying to cciteh 
u flight to lokyo 

So, not only do you earn c] foitune, you 
also save a forlune on an fare and 
hotel bills 

Thp Video Conferencing facility is a 
part of the Integrated Services 
Digital Network (ISDN), being 
provided by MINI. 

When you subscribe to ISDN, you are 
subscribing to a whole lot of features, 
an Analog network can never offer, 
such as 

• High quality voice transmission cit 
64 kbps 

• Data transfer between PCs at 64 kbps 

• 2 simultaneous independent 
voice culls 

• Access to 8 devices (2 at a time), etc 


In (j nutshell, you arc: subscribmc] to 
whut suc( ossful corf)orate liouses 
around ttie wc^rld have ulrecjrJy 
sul)5ciibed to 

ISDN connections are available 
on demand. 

IS[)N lacility IS piescmtly available in 
12 Cities m India Murnbcii, DeKii, 
Calcutta, Chennai, Bangalore, 
HyrJerabad, Afimodabad, Jaif)ur, 
Ranchi, LucCiow, Kanpur and Pune 
Many more are l){'ing connected 

And 21 more countries - USA, UK, 
Canada, Germany, Italy, Australia, 
Austna, Belgium, Denmark, France, 
Ireland, Netherlands, Norway, 
Switzerland, Israel, Japan, Singapore, 
Malaysia, Philippines, Thailand 
and UAF, plus several others ore 
being added 



SCOPE 


For Registration; Registiation lor 
ISDN IS Oprm in MTNL, Mumbai Just fill 
up thr* application form (lor Rs 10/ ) 
meant lor a normal telephone 
connection cmcl pay u legistration 
lee of Rs 3000/ to the Commen lal 
Ollicm of your Area G M Office 
The form shc:)uld preferably be marked 
'ApplicuticDn for an ISDN Connection' 
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Top ten 


T he top ten list was differ¬ 
ent from the rest for 
instead of simply ^zloi dying 
peisonalitics, the stoiy gave 
an insight into what they leal 
ly are all about {Iniiui '.s it n 
most powcojiil iu'(}pU\ 26 
July--I August). It must 
have been a difficult task 
shortlisting just ten Irtaii 
among the thousands of the 
rich and the famous in the 
country. 

It was somewhat surpris¬ 
ing to read that Kan)an Bhat- 
tacharya. son-in-law of the 
Prime Minister featured 
among the top ten. It is amaz¬ 
ing how much power and 


clout he holds by merely 
being a part of Vajpayee's 
parivar even after claiming 
that he has no interest in 
tics. A smart hotelier by pro¬ 
fession, he can ccrutinly 
come to Vajpayee’s help in 
many ways when it comes to 
making important decisions 
or clinching deals. When the 
Vajpayee government tum¬ 
bles, given the way Prime 
Ministers arc playing musi¬ 
cal chairs, along with him 
will go Ranjan Bhatlachai^a 
Elizabeth Pinto, Bangalore 
(Karnataka) 

■'The third list which com¬ 
prised tht>sc who should 
have been powerful, but 
aren't, nghlfully included 
Raian Tata and Rahul Hajaj 
among the industrialists. 
Both of ihcm arc now lying 
low mainly due to various in- 
housc problems and succes¬ 
sive changes in government 
and government policies 
which have al fee ted their 
business. 

With MNCs now Hooding 
the Indian market il Rahul 
Bajaj insists on being 
narrt)w-minded and sectari¬ 
an and wants a swadeshi 
India, the Bajaj empire will 


soonbitclhcdust. Il is lime he 
went the way of the Hiiidujas 
and the Ambani s who featu¬ 
re in your first selection if he 
still wants to be somewhere 
in any future compilation of 
the rich and pow'crlul m 
India. 

Suman Verma, New Delhi 

A tale of two 
ladies 


J ayalalilha and Sonia Gan¬ 
dhi hardly have any credi¬ 
bility in Indian politics today 
(Two wimieth 12—18 July). 

1 he only man w ho deserves 
to be the Prime Minister of 
India is none other than Jyoti 
Basu. The 21 -year rule in 
West Ficngal is proof enough 
of Basil's administrative abi¬ 
lity and charisma. He has 
steered West Bengal ihiough 
crucial periods of Indian poli¬ 
tical history. I^ven his bitter¬ 
est critic harbours no doubt 
about his competence. 

11 ever Sonia Gandhi or 
Jayalalilha occupies the 
PM’s post, that will be the 
death knell of Indian 
democracy. 

Bhupen Bose, Calcutta (West 
Bengal) 


Banking on you, 
Jaswant 

A mong the flotsam and 
jetsam in the BJP-Ied 
coalition ministry, the one 
man who really stands out 
and occupies centre stage is 
Jaswant Singh (A Sinj^h-idar 
man, 5— 11 July). It was 
rather unfortunate that he 
had to face defeat in the Lok 



Jaswant Singh: man for 
all seasons 


Sahha elections and gel into 
Parliament through the back 
door of Rajya Sabha. 

• With his knowledge in def¬ 
ence and economies, Jasw- 
anl Singh has demonstrated 
an equally astute handling of 
the foreign affairs. Indeed, 
when such a versatile man 
like Singh is at the helm of 
affairs under the able leader¬ 
ship of Prime Minister Atal 
Bihari Vajpayee, there is 
.some hope and all is not lost 
for our future. Unless, of 
course, the Lady of Poes Gar¬ 
dens chooses otherwise. 
Amamath Kamat, Bombay 
(Maharashtra) 

■Jaswant Singh is perhaps 
not only a gcntlemon politici¬ 
an but also a practical man. 
He has been entrusted with a 
job to pull out the BJP and 
the country from the adverse 
effects of the N-tests. But the 
question remains if he will 
be able to bring peace with 
Pakistan solving the border 
issue, whether he will be 


RatanTaUaiMlRahul BgM(right)-.lyinglow 
















able to bridge the relations 
with China, and whether he 
will win over thcH.S. 

His polished and persua¬ 
sive manner could only w in 
friends and not create ene¬ 
mies Again, the diflicukies 
he has may not be freun outsi¬ 
de bui Irom the hawks ot his 
own party and partners. 

It IS time Vatpayce offers 
him the foreign niimsiiy for 
the gornl of the country 
A. Jacob Sahayam, Vellore, 
(Tamil Nadu) 

Wh^to 

blame? 

I n the column headlined 
r(fr the people 131 
May— June), the column¬ 
ist e\alualcd the world's larg¬ 
est denuxTacy on its comple¬ 
tion of 50 ycais. While half 
of the pv)pulation is living in 
Litiei pciiuiy, neaily half of 
the children are afflKlcd 
with maliuHiilK)n Oui 
major lailiirc is in the field o. 
population control Shamc- 
fulls, w e rank 135th after So 
Lanka both m systematic 
and non svstematic foiinol 
educalion and vve* had 14 
governments and 13 Prime 
Ministers in India over the 
last 50 years. 

The columnist has rightly 
pointed out that the political 
leaders lacked accountahi- 
lity. I feel journalists are res¬ 
ponsible for this 

Hminent journalists must 
interview' Prime Minister and 
other ministers on TV as a 
routine to ensure that mini¬ 
sters do the right thing 
instead of clinging on to 
power at any cost. 

Samir Ray, Durgapur(W0$t 
Bengal) 


Baseless 

account 


I n the story Sweet talk 
(5—11 July), the writer 
has been unfairly critical of 
the Indian sugar mills 
association. 

Your allegation of exces¬ 


sive paymeni lo sugar mills 
by the govenimeni for its 
free sale sugar to meet the 
shoillall in levy sugar, is 
equally fallacious and base¬ 
less. Wliilc the final price is 
ycl to be determined, the 
criiena to he applied, being 
the last three nKUiihs average 
price or the current price or 
the import paiity price, whi¬ 
chever is lower, is quite 
conservative. 

There is no question of the 
industry' gaining a tailhing. 
The only allernalivc availa¬ 
ble to the govemmem is to 
resort to avoidable impoiis 
which would have been far 
mnie costlier besides involv¬ 
ing drainage of our valuable 
(oreign exchange of cn er Rs 
1,8(K) Cl ore which rhe coun¬ 
try can ill-affoid at ihe pres¬ 
ent juncture. The gox ern- 
nieni’s decision lo purchase 
surplus lice sale stixk liom 
the iiiduslijy would be in the 
large! national interest 
S.L. Jam, director general, 
Indian sugar mills association. 
New Delhi 

Exploding the 

m^h 

T he Winkl Cup soccer is 
over anil the my ih of Bra¬ 
zil and Ronaldo have been 
explodeil iSnritc in \(h i ct . 
19—25 July) It is hardly 
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I AfllBpIcturBOf *98Worlil 
I Cup soccer: days ef 
Individual brililanca ara 


comprehensible why people 
went gaga over Brazil. ITom 
lQ74toV)9(). Brazil didn't 
even leach the semi-fmal 
stage, what to speak of Iinal. 
And they won the Cup in 
P)94 due to Baggio’s failure 
loconven the penally. 

Still, when Brazil was 
humbled m the I inal. some 
sections in the media tried to 
allribute Brazil's failure to 
Ronaldo’s pic-match com ni¬ 
si on and pool form But 
FT ance has proved lo the 
world that the days of indivi¬ 
dual brilliance are over 
Nirupam Haidar, Calcutta 
(West Bengal) 



Lidia Rogsst 

Viijay 


ConWbuM bv AkMM Kumar tah, Paiubad. <Uttar ^taOa&h) 


Heinous crime 


T he article Children in sex 
(21—27 June) on child 
piostitution in Bihar i.s most 
touching. The story of 
lO-ycar-old Riipa abducted 
from a distant Assamese vill¬ 
age for child prostitution is 
heart-rending. 

If God exists, it must be 
for likes of her. A country 
like India must pay the price 
for the most heinous crimes 
against humanity that she is 
bearing on her sod - 
The BJP-lcd coalition 
govcrnmcnl has failed to 
read the writings on the wall 
for the innumerable issues of 
the have-nots who represent 
the face of India and is bask¬ 
ing in the glory of the N-tests. 

It would be my pleasure if 
I could be of any help in send¬ 
ing girls like Rupa to their 
homes. 

A Sengupta, Calcutta (West 
Beitgel) 

■It is really shocking lo 
learn that a mother is forcing 
her own daughter into the 
business of prostitution. 
Can’t we pul an end to this 
heinous crime? TTie worst 
part is that inspitc of know¬ 
ing the facts and figures, still 
we keep mum allowing the 
business to thrive. The 
government must bring the 
culprits to book and take 
harsh measures against the 
offenders. 

Bhaahl Yadav, FaroMapur 
Cantonmant (Punjab) 
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MILESTONES 


WITNOIIAWIItbytbe 

Delhi state government, 
on29July,itseadier 
order banning skirts and 
ties in schools in the 
c^tal. 

WWttniTBDt by the 

National Foundation for 
India,afeiiowship 
dedicatedto 
irfiotO'joumalists. The 
fellowship carries an 
aaipunt of Rs 1.25 lakhs. 

WilSMOithe 

F^t^inh Rant 

on 


» July. Later, dissident 



y Congress MLA and 
former dmuty chief 
minister Wiliiedde 
v, SoBJsa was sworn in as 
CM: 






. ^ —I the first 

wMm of women bus 
^.ctiwliictots in Bombay, 
^^^iiting. ‘^I^aye 

“ :uit. 


#lli«bla 

!\mrihaii«qdumof 
^ 2 “ 4 «r»tM»ding between 
’-Oitihl University and 
At^way India 

■ Bti<b>>>ri«ea (AIE). on 30 

■ July, to set up AfflWay ' 


Mjpmant., Alphas 

MtmiOrt 30 li|ly. He 


SIGHT g^ SOUND 



■ tt r D TAILANG^ the HINDUSTAN TIMES 

MamataBanfrifi.'/- t,- 

A IN F K J l, fc„ /nntmmol Cimxre^^ lemlet 

cTrglJfsatTon*’^' not just at the top but also within the mass 

OMAN. CP! generalxerretan-. Calcutta, proposing CP/-CP/(M) reuni/lcc 


■ There is communal tension, the economy 
is in bad shape, atrocities against women, 
Dalits are rising. What kind of government 

wKsZLwffi"'**"*""'"*""”'’ 

I.CaS.S.I” " '■ Mn„h,IUP 



d'JUg: BJP. PHc. Hs. ,s 


an issue to be jointly 


price rise' A H N A I D U, BJP general secretary, reacting to the Congress rally In Delhi highlighting 

■ If d» VHPc„.„. wai, r„ ^ „„„ 

m t,ln,mal,u„l,uuZ"iP'VKUMcki 

■ I'd h... okj..,,, ^ 

POOJA BhaT T.JJirn actress 
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N o slogan shouting, no banners, no nion Jui\ and 
no hunger strikes Just an all-v\orncn conting¬ 
ent from the UP hills which came down to the 
capital to discuss the problems with government agen¬ 
cies. Their demands were lew, bijh, fxuini, sadak: 
things w hich most of us take for granted. 

Why an all-women contingent? Because most of the 
male population had been forced to seek employment 
in the plains, leaving the women to run the household 
and the family. This ‘money order’ economy has made 
harsh demands on the women. 

In Delhi, they met with vanous secretaries— from 
the depaitmenis of science and technology, biotechno¬ 
logy, environment, social welfare and rural develop¬ 
ment and highlighted their problems. 

The women said that the diverse aspeQls of their lives 
have not been understood by the policy makers in 
Delhi, leading to misplaced and often futile decisions. 
An example of one such misplaced project are the 
go^«r-gas plants. They cannot fully utilise these plants 
^cause their needs are different. Their animals are 
smaller, waste is less and most of it is required as manu¬ 
re for the field. 

The biggest problem, however, is the lack of basic 
minimum amenities. Hospitals are a rare sight in these 
areas. The nearest one is 15 km away from the residenti¬ 
al locality. One of the women stated very maticr- 
of-factly, "Jo bimar hua^ matlab mar gaya (Falling ill 
is as bad as death)." To add to their agony are bad roads 


OPENING A DIALOGUE: the j^roup takes a break between meetings wtth government agenctes 


and harsh weather conditions. Water too is a problem, 
as the w'omen have to carry water through difficult 
icnains. 

Their problems are not unique. These arc most proba¬ 
bly the same problems that theii grandmolhers also 
faced. In addition, there are also certain problems 
which the grandmothers wouldn’t even have heard of 
The government closed down a part of the forest foi 
environmental reasons. The forest had initially been 
closed down for a period of five years. It has been 16 
years now and the ‘Nanda Devi Biosphere’ is still not 
open to the villagers. 

The locals claim that they are ‘environmentally’ 
more literate than any of the officials. "The forests pro¬ 
vide us our living, we canT harm them," said one pan- 
chayat member. Among the women present there were 
some veterans of the Chipko movement. 

Though the women w^ere prompted throughout the 
press conference, they did not come across as total 
mouthpieces of the NGOs. They took the initiative on 
their own and spoke their mind as and when they felt. 
"Our children go to school, but the teachers don’t 
come. And then they ask for higher salaries. They 
should not be paid at all," said one woman frankly. 

Their li.st of problems seems to be never ending. But 
they are not expecting miracles, they just want need- 
based development. That shouldn’t be so hard to provi¬ 
de. Are they asking for too much? • 

BhmrgUi/Mmw OmiM 


The locals claimed to be more literate than the officials 'environmentally'. 
"The forests provide us our living, we can't harm them," said one 











CONTROVERSY MADE EASY 


Judges versus the 
government: a 
layman *s guide 


How it all began: In 1993, 11 judges 
gave a judgement written by J.S. Verma 
(dissenters A.M. Ahmadi and M.M. 
Punchhi) that it was the CJ, who would 
recommend names of judges who 
should be appointed to the Supreme 
Court in consultation with puisne (No. 2 
and No. 3 in seniority) judges. The list 
would be sent to the President of India 
for his assent. The President could advi¬ 
se the Chief Justice not to include this or 
that judge. But the final decision would 
bctheCJ’s. 

How was this received? Well, the 
appointment of judges so far was control¬ 
led by the law ministry and the execu¬ 
tive (hence former law minister H.R. 
Bharadwaj's boast that he had judges in 
his pocket). So, it was generally hailed. 
But there were many who saw in this, a 
danger, should the Chief Justice he a 
loose cannon: or one who wanted to 
pack the Bench. 

Were these fears legitimate? It is hard 
to say, but they were voiced most vocal¬ 
ly during Ahmadi’s tenure as Chief Justi¬ 
ce. Especially after Ahmadi bypassed 
judge 2 and judge 3 — i.e. puisne 
judges. He is said to have taken Punch¬ 
hi's advice among others to reject Justi¬ 
ce Sodhi's appointment to the Supreme 
Court. 

Sodhi, who hud crossed swords with 
Punchhi in the Punjab and Haryana 
High Court, saw this as part of a vendet¬ 
ta. The Bar also noted that during the 
chief justiceship of Ahmadi, many 
Muslim judges were promoted to the 
High Court so that they would be availa¬ 
ble for elevation to the Supreme Court. 

But his successor? Verma succeeded 
Ahmadi. There was a controversy over 
his appointment. The P.V. Narasimha 
Rao government didn't want Verma, it 
wanted Punchhi. For good reasons. 
Though otherwise conservative, as 
judge, Verma had taken the most 
unorthodox decisions. 

He agreed to reopen the havala case, 
said that havala cases were to come only 
before him. He took cognisance of the 
Jain diaries. When he thought the CBI 
wasn't working, he pulled up the agen- 


Nine que 













(From left) ProsUent Narayanan, CJ Punchhi and J.S. Verma: the executive and the 
judiciary walking hand In hand? 


cy. He appointed Anil Diwan, u lawyer, 
as an amicus curiae (friend of the court) 
etc. 

What about the Bar? Ram Jethmalani, 
V.M. Tarkunde, Shanii Bhushan, Prash- 
ant Bhushan, Indira Jaising, etc. w'ere 
happy and thought Verma should beco¬ 
me CJ and not Punchhi. 

And did he? A can of worms wa.s open¬ 


ed to make sure Punchhi wasn't given 
the job. Stories were recounted of his 
days in the Punjab and Haryana courts, 
when he was said to have been close to 
Bhajan Lai. With a United Front govern¬ 
ment in power, this was blasphemy. 

Who was doing this? Verma may have 
been orchestrating the tinti-Punchhi cam¬ 
paign. But now the Bar was divided. 
One set of members said the senior-most 
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stions 


judge should be appointed, wh^Kvcr he 
might be. Others said only good judges 
should be appointed. 

And Punchhi? He kept quiet but v.ould 
not hide his anger and his bitterness. He 
rejected the charges against him out of 
hand, tht)ugh it was pretty much like get¬ 
ting nailed on the cross without being 
able to give your side of the story. 

One charge against him was that his 
daughter had been given a plot in Haiya- 
na by Bhajan Lai. There was no plot. 
Another charge was that he tried to help 
Justice Ramaswamy (the biggest villain, 
or hero, in recent judicial history, depen- 
llding on which side you’re on). But he 
did only what was expected of him as a 
brother judge in the same court 
However, no intue dirt was left to dig 
out against him. 

Did anyone try to sort it out? '\inchhi 
was supported by Kapil Sibal who was 
heading the Supreme CouTl Bar Associa¬ 
tion at the lime. This w as .seen as a fami¬ 
ly thing — Sibal's lather and Punchhi 
had been asstx;iates in Punjab. Sibal, it is 
charged, railroaded the SCBA meeting, 
at which a decision was taken to suspend 
troubleinakers Tarkunde, Jeihmalani, 
etc. 

This was because the asscK'iation 
^^lieved that grave damage would be 
aone to the system if the CJ’s credibility 

A.M. Ahmadl: one of tho lilsooiitert 



Ram Jethmalanl: In favour of a good and 
clean ludiclary 


It is not clear yet what 
the implications of 
President K.R. 
Narayanan’s questions 
are. But clearly, they 
concern the role played 
by the executive in the 
appointment of judges 
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Kapil Sibal: bupportad Punchhi all 
through 


was undermined. Jeihmalani and Co. 
held the opposite view that grave 
damage would be done if ihis CJ was 
allowed to gel credibility. 

So who won? Punchhi did become CJ, 
but the victory was pyrihic. Part ol the 
Bar petitioned the President of India 
who sent the coniplainl it) Chief Justice 
Venna. Somewhere in belwcen, this cor¬ 
respondence was leaked to the press. 

What 1$ the current status? Jethmala- 
ni, etc. believe that ibc is.sue of the 
appointment of judges should be settled 
once and for all by appointing a judicial 
commission The CJ should not be the 
sole authority to appoint judges. 


And the questions by the President: 
K.R. Narayanan has asked the Supreme 
Court judges (the CJ has been excluded) 
what their views are. It is not clear yet 
what the implications of his questions 
arc. But cleiirly, they concern the role 
played by the executive in the appoint¬ 
ment of judges. 


Where docs the govemment come in? 
Frankly, nowhere at the moment. But 
we have to see what the govcniment 
makes of the President’s questions. • 


MMPhmdtilB/Mmw Oomi 









POWER PLAY 

RAJIV SHUKLA 


Change in stand 

The Centre is forced to probe the roles of Karunanidhi and Swamy 


E imil Although Justice 
M.C. Jam has sub- 
mitted his report to 
the government 
and the Action 
\ 'V Taken Repon has 
jH been tabled in Par- 
llament sub- 
WL I scquently, it seems 
L!Bt —1 that nothing much 
has been achieved after seven years of 
investigations into Rajiv Gandhi's assas¬ 
sination. Justice Jam himself has not 
arrived at any conclusion, leaving a 
wider scope for one more commission 
as he has only pointed the needle of sus¬ 
picion at certain people. And, his report 
seems to be vague as it does not hold any¬ 
body re.sponsible for the assassination. 

The only thing he has firmly done is 
to give a clean chit to V.P. Singh, 
Chandra Shekhar and Narasimha Rao. 
The government has again constituted a 
probe committee comprising officials of 
theCBl, RAW, IB, Directorate of Enfor¬ 
cement, home ministry and the ministry 
of external affairs to further investigate 
the matter. 

One does not know how long this com¬ 
mittee will take to submit its report and 
when the same will go to court. And 
finally, after another five to ten years, 
one will get to know as to who all were 
behind Rajiv's assassination. But how 
many people will be really interested in 
knowing that after so long I do not know. 

Meanwhile, the Vajpayee govern¬ 
ment has reportedly changed the ATR 
on Jain Commission's recommenda¬ 
tions following pressure from four 
Union ministers who demanded action 
against M. Karunanidhi, Subramanian 
Swamy and Chandra Swami. 

In fact, on the basis of Justice Jain's 
report and the findings of the CBl’s Spe¬ 
cial Investigation Team, officials of the 
home ministry had prepared an ATR 
which was presented to the Union Cabi¬ 
net about a fortnight back. In this, while 
no action was recommended against 
Karunanidhi and Swamy, a further pro¬ 
be into Chandra Swami's role was 
recommended. 


However, after going through it, four 
ministers — Thambi Durai, P.R. Kuma- 
ramangalam, V.K. Ramamurihy and 
Ram Jelhmalani — started shouting 
accusing the government of defending 
Karunanidhi unnecessarily. Also, Jelh¬ 
malani demanded that Swamy be arrest¬ 
ed immediately. 

Moreover, other ministers questioned 
that since Justice Jain had written that 
the CBI should have questioned Karuna¬ 



nidhi also, why did the CBI not do the 
same? Now, the CBI cannot be protect¬ 
ed in the ATR. All these ministers 
demanded action against Karunanidhi. 
Home minister L.K. Advani tried to rea¬ 
son with them but failed. 

The government told these ministers 
that the Jain Commission itself has not 
recommended any action against Karu¬ 
nanidhi. It has only said that the CBI, 
before submitting its findings, should 
have had interrogated Karunanidhi, too. 
For, the CBI, in its findings, has said that 
though Karunanidhi might have encou¬ 
raged LTTE activities in Tamil Nadu, he 
was not involved in any way. 

On the basis of these two recommen¬ 


dations, the original ATR had given a 
clean chit to Karunanidhi. Similarly, 
Justice Jain had questioned the motive 
behind Subramanian Swamy*s London 
visit and his parleys with LTTE leaders, 
but kept silent on whether action was to 
be taken against him. 

On Chandra Swami, however, he has 
given a detailed account and recommen¬ 
ded that his role be probed. The commis¬ 
sion has also asked to resolve the mysle- 



I: facing rough weather 


ry of US$ 11 million which were receiv¬ 
ed by Swami and later .sent to Adnan 
Khasshoggi. So, it must be enquired 
whether this money was passed on to the 
LTTE activists. 

Therefore, when these four ministers 
wanted Karunanidhi and Subramanian 
Swamy'srolcs to be probed along with 
that of Swami, the Prime Minister sug¬ 
gested that a group of ministers take the 
final decision. 

Later a group comprising Murli 
Manohar Joshi, Sushma Swaraj, George 
Fernandes and others decided that the 
roles of Karunanidhi and Swamy be also 
investigated along with that of Chandra 
Swami. • 
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INOER MALHOTRA 


Core issue 

Indo-Pak dialogue must be made more meaningful and complete 


So the Indo-Pak dialogue is once again back 
on track. But the key question is; tor how 
long? Three years after Benazir Bhutto had 
abruptly suspended the talks at the level of 
foreign secretaries, these were resumed last 
year in rather salubrious circumstances pro¬ 
vided by Inder Gujral and Nawaz Sharif. 
But to no great avail. Gujral was still at the 
helm when an agreement arrived by Indian and Pakistani fore¬ 
ign secretaries at Islamabad on 23 June, 1997, on the modalit¬ 
ies for discussing all outstanding issues including Kashmir 
itself, became a subject of discord. Nothing could move the¬ 
reafter for the simple reason that New Delhi and Islamabad 
could not agree even on what precisely the two foreign secreta¬ 
ries had agreed on! Pakistan went on insisting lhar India had 
"resiled" from the decision to have a working group for Kash¬ 
mir and from giving this "core" issue priority in the discus¬ 
sions. India stated, especially at the trilateral summit in 
Dhaka, that all the eight designated issues could be discussed 
simultaneously "in eight'separate rewms". 

Since then the ante has been raised further. Pakistan has 
seized upon the "nuclearisation" of South Asia as the rca.son 
for not only giving ?iie topmost priority to the "core issue" but 
also for bringing in a third party to mediate between India and 
Pakistan ovei the Kashmir question. As Nawaz Sharif reiterat¬ 
ed for the umpteenth time at the S AARC summit in Colombx), 
nothing has or will happen in bilateral talks. 

To put It bluntly, here are the seeds of a total impasse. For 
under no circumstances will this country agree lo any third par¬ 
ly meddling in the Kashmir issue. Others, who earlier seemed 
inclined lo play the mediatory role, have evidently realised 
this. Witness Bill Clinton’s lament that he cannot "force" an 
agreement on India and Pakistan and that is why he is asking 
for "help" from Russia and China who have special relations 
in the region: Russia witii his country and China with Pakistan. 

Under the circumtances, it i;s something of an achievement 
for Atal Behari Vajpayee and Nawaz Sharif to have agreed on 
the resumption of the ruptured dialogue in Colombo. But this 
decision will be complete and meaningful only if the two 
Prime Ministers also instruct their foreign secretaries to make 
sure that whatever the frustrations and disappointments along 
the way, the talks will be continued and not called off or even 
suspended. 

India and Pakistan have now to behave with the sense of res¬ 
ponsibility enjoined upon them by the possession of duly 
declared nuclear weapons. Whatever the differences or even 
deadlock over other issues, confidence-building measures, 
with a view to ensuring that there is no danger at all of a 
nuclear conflict through error, accident, misunderstanding or 
misjudgement, have to be put in place. And on a continuing 
basis. 

As for Kashmir, both sides have got to recognise that both 
of them are in an absolute bind. Pakistan has failed to wrest 
Kashmir through armed force or a proxy war or a combination 


of the two. There is no way India will hand over the state it con¬ 
siders an integral part of the Indian Union to Pakistan on a plat¬ 
ter. This, incidentally, is what some Paki.stanis want to hap¬ 
pen. For instance, Mushahid Hussain, Nawaz Sharif s confid¬ 
ant and information minister, told some Indian visitors the 
other day; "Please be large-hearted and give us Kashmir," 



A.B. V^fpayM: it is ftonii#tltlfig of an achievement that 
he and Nawaz ShaHf have agreed on the reeumptlon of 
the ruptured Indo^Pak dialogue in Colombo 


Mushahid at least has a measure of realities of life. Most 
Pakistanis don't. They arc witness to the hype over Kashmir, 
the like of which the world has rarely seen. As during the spr¬ 
ing of 1990 so after the nuclear tests at Pokhran and Ghagai, 
the Pakistani populace is being led to believe that Kashmir 
will fall into their lap rather like the apple did in relation to 
Newton. 

Until this illusion abates, and on the Indian .side it is realis¬ 
ed that the problem will not disappear simply because of our 
ability to hold our territory over Kashmir, there is hardly any 
scope for constructive and creative discussion between New 
Delhi and Islamabad on the emotive i.ssue. In other words, a 
cooling off is a must for useful talks on Kashmir, but by a 
cruel twist of irony, no one seems in a memd to allow the Kash¬ 
mir situation to cool down. • 
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That’s Gita Sen, the 
Prime Minister’s 
astrologer 


G ita vSen has come full circle. 

She learnt astrology from 
Vasant Kumar Pandit, a 
Bharatiya Janata Party MP. 
That was in 1980. Today, 
several years later, Sen forecasts the futu¬ 
re and offers astrological solutions to 
senior BJP leaders. The Pnme Minister 
of India, Atal Behari Vajpayee, is one of 
them. 

A mathematician by education and a 
star astrologer by choice and by interest. 
Sen is wary of flaunting her ‘deep and 
close’ association with the PM. Not that 
it can be denied. Grudgingly, she admits 
to the almost daily calls from 7 Race 
Course Road. And the exchange of let¬ 
ters and messengers. "He consults me on 
all issues — from politics to health. He 
respects me and listens to my advice." 

Sen met Vajpayee for the first lime, 
more than a decade ago. She was work¬ 
ing in Delhi’s Maury a Sheraton hotel, 
where she was part of the team handling 
accounts, when she met Vajpayee's 
adopted daughter Namiia. Namita intro¬ 
duced her to ‘Baapji’. Since then Sen 
and the Vajpayee family have been in 
touch. 

Hut it was an astrology column in u 
magazine in 1997 which caught Vaj¬ 
payee’s attention and made him seek out 
her professional advice. Sen claims that 
he was impressed by the accuracy of her 
predictions. 

At that time, she had forecast drama¬ 
tic new political developments — the 
death of a prominent leader, the fall of 
the H.D. Deve Gowda government and a 
woman politician making her mark. Vaj¬ 
payee clearly chose to ignore her other 
not quite accurate prediction: that 
northern, eastern and southern India 
would be overrun by communism. 

On the other hand maybe he wasn’t 


6ita Sen: 1 ceuld have been more 
famous If I wanted to bo^ 
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enquiring too closely. 1997 was a turbul¬ 
ent phase in Indian f)olitics. With the col¬ 
lapse of the Dcve Gowda government 
and the installation of l.K. Gujral as the 
new Prime Minister, the politically ambi¬ 
tious were aware that a mid-ierm poll 
was inevitable. Times of uncertainly, 
political insecurity and failing confiden¬ 
ce; and good times for those who could 
see the future when things might be 
better. 

"Namita and her husband Ranjan 
Bhaltacharya would come over to my 
house often and it was on their insistence 
that I accompanied them to Vajpayee’s 
residence. He was yet to become PM. 
Thai was my first professional meeting 
w ith Vajpayee," says Sen. 

T hat was in May 1997. A short time to 
have know'n the PM but not too short 
for him to start relying on her. At the 
first meeting itself, Sen drew up his 
horoscope and that of his party (which 
she keeps secret). On this basis she gives 
advice and offers rez&surancc to the PM. 

"He was particularly worried about 
his health. There is much baseless talk 
about his illness. But he is fit as a fiddle. 
There were some problems but 1 had 
told him that everything would be fine 
by June 15th. And he is fine now." says 
Sen, happily. 

And what when things arc not so 
good? When he is troubled by mercurial 
allies? When the party makes things dif¬ 
ficult? Sen applies the balm. By holding 


special havans. But try extracting more 
atK^ut it from her and she clams up. 

What she does confess is that every 
Thursday, Vajpayee used to be a special 
invitee to a devi puja which she holds at 
her Chittaranjan Park house. The puja is 
held between 7 pm and 9 pm. The timing 
is appropriate — one which allows him 
to attend discreetly. He has al.so attended 
all the pujas she holds during the period 
of Durga Puja — from Shashlhi to 
Navanii. 

But all this changed when the commit¬ 
ments of a PM caught up with him. Vaj¬ 
payee is now a rare visitor. Of course, 
Sen claims that she is secretly glad as 
security frills make her feel uncomforta¬ 
ble. This is also the reason why she hates 
visits by other politicians. 

Grill her and she admits to a few 
exceptions. "Some top Congress politici¬ 
ans," she reveals reluctantly. Press her 
for names and it all conics out. Pranab 
Mukheijec is her favourite Congres¬ 
sman. So dear is he that she calls him her 
brother and tlie only one she eagerly 
visits at home. 

One hears that ‘brother’ is upset over 
some wrong predictions? vSen looks 
shocked. Hard to say whether it is over a 
relationship gone sour or business lost 
because of inaccurate predictions. 

But what she is forceful about is the 
fact that as many Congressmen visit her 
as do BJP. A saffron lag is what she 
would like to shed. 

She may work hard at it but today Sen 





has come to be identified as the PM’s 
astrologer. And unwittingly she has add¬ 
ed grist to the mill. There is a sparkle in 
her eyes when she talks about the PM. 
She reels off all the accurate predictions 
she has made about Vajpayee. 

And while Sunday is speaking to her. 
the telephone rings in her small* air- 
conditioned office at the Maurya. It's 5 
Race Course Road calling. With an air 
of detennination and quiet confidence 


RAJIBBASU 



Pranab Mukberjee: Sen’s favourite 
Congressman 


she declares, "No one can touch Vaj¬ 
payee in the next three years. He will gel 
stronger by the day." 

However, Sen does admit that when it 
comes to some politicians (Pranabda 
included) it is hard to separate her perso¬ 
nal feelings and profession. Perhaps 
there is a special prayer for Vajpayee in 
her daily puja. 

Sen is wiiry of coming too close to 
people for "I have always lost the people 
whom I have loved—my husband, sibl¬ 
ings and father. Today 1 live alone with 
my mother." What she earns she has pul 
in a trust for education and medical treat¬ 
ment of the pi>or. 

When not making predictions, she 
spends her time listening to cla.ssical 
music or watching the news. But isn’t 
the new.s boring considering that she 
must have predicted it all? She grins, the 
dig lost on her. 

She loses no time in telling you, "I 
could have been more famous if 1 want¬ 
ed to be." But isn’t she already that, con¬ 
sidering that she is the Prime Minister’s 
ladder to stardom? • 
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Riaz Khokhar was an appointee of the Prime 
Minister’s Office and had direct access to the PM. 
Qazi is a career dipiomat who enjoys a good 
rapport with the ministry of extemai affairs 


I t was the last place you would 
have expected to see the Pakista¬ 
ni high commissioner with fami¬ 
ly and friends. Ashraf Jehangir 
Qazi probably thought The Full 
Monty was a movie about the system 
of keeping law and order in Canada 
(Monty? Mountie?). The elderly lad¬ 
ies with him looked distinctly uncom¬ 
fortable when the lights came on dur¬ 
ing the interval. How could anyone 
have known that a film with a name 
like The Full Monty would be about 
male strippers? 

On the other hand, maybe he did 
know. There's a lot that Ashraf 
Jehangir Qazi knows, but doesn’t let 
on. 

He knows for instance, that India 
has its own problems about Kashmir. 
He understands that in our lifetime, 
we’re unlikely to see the resolution of 
The Kashmir Issue, as it has come to be 
called in india and Pakistan. There is 
nothing he would like more dearly 
than to see an end to this: for he is a 
Baluch, not a Punjabi and therefore, 
not sworn to eternal vengeance against 
all Indians. Yes. he’s bound by nation¬ 
al interest. But the pursijjt of national 
interest can be civil and sophisticated. 

What is refreshing about Qazi is not 
that his line on India is different — it 
can't be — but that he doesn’t go abi^ut 
calling Indian ministers ‘devils* and 
denouncing Indian bureaucrats as 
‘liars’. He doesn’t seize every social 
opportunity to score diplomatic points 
against India. 

He doesn’t attend five parties in one 
evening, using these and (the freely 
available alcohol of his hosts) to stroke 
liberals into attacking the Indian state 
while despising them for doing so. 
Qazi is relativelv free of the personal 
ideological baggage Pakistani high 
commissioners to India normally car¬ 
ry. This is a step forward in itself. 

Which is why he is more creative 
about finding a solution to the Kash¬ 
mir problem. He says that the Indo- 
Pakistani relationship is bedevilled by 
the issue of Kashmir, which is the core 
problem: the actions of the Indian state 
in Kashmir lead to the replication of 
these images in Pakistanu Because 
families on this side of the border have 
their kith and kin on tbb other side, 
Kashmir does become an emotive mat¬ 
ter which then acquires political 
overtones. 


On ihc other hand, he concedes if is 
as impoHant lo see thiil the ffnxi ol 
talking on Kashmii is begun — ^ as 
imponani as its ulliinalc rcsolulii^n 
This IS a reasonable position, much 
more so than ‘Pithcr give ns Kashmir, 
or don’t talk lo us' 

Qazi sounds reasonable because 
he’s a reasonable person. But there is 
another I'actor; his predecessor in 
Delhi was Riaz Hussain Khokhar, now 
Pakistan’s ambassador in the United 
Stales. Khokhar was a Punjabi in every 
sense ol the word: talking to him about 
the virtues of understatement was like 
describing the beauty of the 'Paj Mahal 
to a blind man — he had no coiiLcpiion 
of it. That Khokhar diplomacy was 
combative, is the mildest description 
of his style. 

Qazi, by contrast, is gentle, suave 
and sophisticated. He even has a sense 
of humour (he once observed that lo 
entertain all the claims of the Punjabis 
of Delhi — ‘Wc had acres of land in 
Pakistan that we left behind in the Parti¬ 
tion* — the boundaries of Pakistan 
would have to stretch beyond Central 
Asia). He’s a fun person, as opposed to 
a fun-loving one — you would be 
more likely to find him at a concert 
than at the di.sco. 


There is antMhei im|x>rtanl fact 
which permits him U) be relaxed m his 
dealings with India. Riaz Khokhar was 
an appointee of the Prime Minister's 
OlPice. Phis gave him direct access to 
the PM - This was both good and bad. It 
ineani that on oc'casions w'hen it was 
required — and on many occasions 
when It was not required — Khokhar 
could bypass the ibreign oftice and 
deal with the Prime Minister directly 

Qa/i, on the other hand, is a career 
diplomat who enjoys a giKxJ rapport 
with the ministry of external affairs. 
This means he undeisiands their com¬ 
pulsions and keeps them informed at 
every stage. There is friendliness here, 
rather than hostility — which is useful 
if you want to mend relations between 
India and Pakistan. 

Remember the time when Khokhar 
used to be called by the Indian foreign 
secretary and given a ticking off 
almo.st every week, sometimes twice a 
week’^ Qa/i hardly ever gels to be pull¬ 
ed up-—and is much nvirc effective in 
personal diplomacy. 

Tempers between India and Paki¬ 
stan had run very high in the last few 
years. This is the c(H)!ing-off period. 
There’s no one lK*ticr to cool off with 
than Ashraf Jehangir Qazi. • 
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Criminals paralyse India’s capital. 

Terrorists kill with impunity in Jammu and Kashmir. 
The home minister says he’s worried about law and order. 

How safe are you? 
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n Chamba, where Kashmiri militants killed 34 labou¬ 
rers at construction sites while they lay sleeping, 
there was a shocked silence. It lay over the valley tor 
days. 

In the home ministry in Delhi, there was an embar¬ 
rassed silence. How come, when Himachal Pradesh and 
Punjab-based newspapers like The Tribune had been warn¬ 
ing of Kashmiri militants making Himachal Pradesh their 
new target, the home ministry had done nothing to prevent 
the massacre? Never had the phrase ‘innocent victim’ 
meant more than it did that cloudy morning in Chamba. 
But was anyone responsible or accountable in North 


Block? 

The Chamba killings were just a symptom. For, despite 
a hardworking minister (bureaucrats in the home ministry 
say L.K. Advani reads every file from cover to cover, and 
makes observations and notings the most rigorous 
bureaucrat would be hard put to find fault with, unlike his 
predecessor, who couldn’t'be bothered reading and whose 
observations were limned to signing ‘1, Gupta’) law and 
order has been spinning out of control. The story' began 
with the bomb blasts in Coimbatore, continued with the 
escalating rale of crime in Delhi {see accompatmnf* stars ) 
and continues sickeningly in Jammu and Kashmir. No (mic 
is even talking about the north-east, because that will come 
later. But it will come, after the recently announced one- 
year cca.scrirc against militants ends, and National Social¬ 
ist Council of Nagaland (NSCN) regroup and recruit fresh 
entrants and restart their activities. 

Why have things gone so wrong'^ 

What has gone wrong? 

Theanswers lie in the last five years in the life of the 
home ministry. Actually, much longer, but it is the period 
from about the last year of P.V. Narasimha Rao's regime 
to today, which is crucial. 

J ammu and Kashmir is u sort of barometer by whicli the 
temperature of the rest of India can be gauged Just 
before P.V. Narasimha Rao laid down office, he succumb 
ed to the pressure of his bureaucracy to hold elections in 
Kashmir. This was after a prolonged wrangling between 
his senior and junior home ministers (S.B. Chavan and 
Rajesh Pilot) over jurisdiction, which sent garbled signals 
to the state. 

Narasimha Rao held elections all right, but reluctantly. 
TheGovemor. K.V. Krishna Rao, didn’t want polls. And 
like all other politicians, Narasimha Rao wanted the credit 
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After the Prankote killings, L.K. 
Advani came to the village and 
said that a raja who could not 
guarantee law and order and 
peace had no right to rule. Advani 
meant the BJP. But bureaucrats 
interpreted this as criticism of the 
J&K government 


for holding elections, but not the odium of cnticism that 
would follow, if the polling turnout was 5 or 10 per cent. 

However, the turnout was 55 per cent. The Farooq 
Abdullah-led National Conference realised they had made 
a tactical blunder by not contesting the general election, so 
they decided they would contest the Assembly election. 
That one, held soon after the 13-day government of the 
BJP had overruled the objections of its state unit, was con¬ 
ducted by the H.D. Deve Gowda government. The Nation¬ 
al Conference look part in this one. And when the IK Guj- 
ral government fell and mid-term elections were announ¬ 
ced, that one as well. 

During these years, there were skirmishes in J&K, sure. 
But the situation was closely monitored from Delhi. There 
was a lull, because new MLAs and MPs were in place, and 
the people of the state demonstrated that they wanted a 
new regime. 

What should have followed was to build on the political 
foundation that had been laid in the state. The bureaucracy 
kept saying that there should be a massive reconstruction 


package for Kashmir A suggestion was made that like the 
‘Bangladesh cess’ levied by the stale on Indian citizens in 
1973 after the war, Kashmir’s reconstruction effort be 
made the task and the commitment of every earning citiz¬ 
en of India. 

Meanwhile, Farooq Abdullah consolidated, but also 
became ovei confident He made full use of the total autono¬ 
my he was given. When the BJP government came to 
power at the Centre, its own compulsjons made it seek (uit 
Abdullah as an ally. W'hen the nuclear tests were conduc¬ 
ted, the National Conference and the BJP were seen as 
being in bed together, in a tight embrace. The BJP hail sold 
its soul to the National Conference, especially after the aiui- 
Pakistan sabre rattling Farooq ,^bdullah did on behalf of 
the BJP. 

Now the BJP could refuse Abdullah nothing, not even 
the last resort of connol it had, in the torni of thcGovcmor. 
Any former home secretary will tell you that it is folly of 
the highest order to give a government in Kashmir aGover- 
nor of its choice. The President’s representative then beco¬ 
mes the envoy of the chief minister. And what is meant to 
be a measure of control (rom Delhi, becomes a lever ot 
power in the hands of the chief minister 

A nyway, Srinagar got what il wanted. iNovv Abdullah 
thought he could relax. And Kashmir slid. 

For two proximate reasons- one, those responsible for 
Kashmir’s reconstruction got into the tned old syndrome 
of lining their pockets, leading to nexus-building afresh. 

Two, Farooq Abdullah began to lely heavily on 
bureaucrats, who felt ii was in their interest to keep Abdul¬ 
lah politically insecure, so that their position was secure. 

So while the police which needed u purge was not pur¬ 
ged, and the army kept to its brief of containing, not elimi¬ 
nating, insurgency, Farooq Abdullah kept being told'that 
plots were being hatched in Delhi to dismiss his govern¬ 
ment. Nothing was probably further than the liiith. But two 
events showed how the chief minister was made to feel 
insecure. 

Some weeks ago, there was a blast in Jammu hxpress 
near a place called Vijaynagar. Some blasts were also 
reported near army areas. A rumour started In Jammu that 
the army had itself engineered these blasts to desiablise 
Abdullah’s government. 

A rumour like this should have been put down with a 
heavy hand. That it reached Delhi shows that there w as no 
accountability and no control. 

Similarly, just after the killings at Prankote, the village 
had two important visitors. One was the chief minister 
who inspected the site and returned to Srinagar, Abdullah 
did not wait till L.K. Advani visited the area on the same 
day. 

Advani came to the village and, obviously overcome at 
the grief of the villagers, said that a raja who could not gua¬ 
rantee law and order and peace had no right to rule. Advarti 
meant the BJP. But bureaucrats interpreted this as critic¬ 
ism of the J&K government and told Abdullah as much. So 
suddenly, from being the BJP’s greatest friend, Abdullali 
became its bitter critic, raving and ranting about the Centre 
at Srinagar. 

What does all this tell us? 

That the liberal formula of "an election will take care of 
all the problems" is not enough. And that very often tliose 
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who are supposed to keep law and order are ihe ones who 
have a vested interest in ensuring peace doesn't return. 

Take the north-east. A one-year ceasellre has just been 
announced in Nagaland. This means neither the amiy nor 
the police nor the militants will attack each other. 

But what It does mean is that unless a major political ini¬ 
tiative IS taken to utilise the period of peace, it will just give 
militants time to regroup and refortify. 

The BJP government did name former Mi/oram Gover¬ 
nor Swaraj Kaushal as its negotiator, who was authorised 
to speak to the NSCN and address its problems. The 
NSCN is the biggest militant outfit in the north-east. But 
its Thailand-based leader Muivah announced that he 
would only talk to the Prime Minister of India, and not to 
some envoy. 

In the north-east, insurgency is business. Local police 
are resentful of both the army and the paramilitary' forces. 
So although it is the task of the police to make the case that 
would put militants behind bars for ten years, they usually 
can’t or won’t. So people go in for a year, maybe eight 
months, and arc released to return to life in the under¬ 
ground. 

There are some structural problems with law and order 
and peacekeeping in the north-east, many of recent origin. 
Take the Bodos. All they wanted was an autonomous coun¬ 
cil. so that they could represent themselves, instead of 
being under-represented in the Assam Assembly. 

The Centre agreed to this and released Rs 43 crorc to set 
up the mechanics of an Assembly, etc. 

The Assam government intercepted this money and cit¬ 
ing its own financial obligations, released only Rs 2 crore. 
Then, the Bodos only wanted a council. Now. they want to 


secede from India. 

H owevei. these arc problems of a set of insurgents defy¬ 
ing the authority of the suie. In Delhi, the murder, 
mayhem, dacoities and kidnappings seem lo suggest a 
breakdown of basic syslem.s. 

This has to do with the politicisation of the police and 
the faulty system of police recruitment. 

In a police station, the most impK^rtant person is the sta¬ 
tion house officer (SHO). He’s the one who supervises the 
constables on beat, who has his ear to the ground, who 
knows who is doing what, where, in his area. In Delhi, 
more and more SHOs are getting their orders directly from 
the chief minister. There is. therefore, no incentives for 
them to li.sten to their immediate bureaucratic and non¬ 
partisan .superiors, the district-level police officers. 

Of late, SHOs have also been appointed by ministers. 
The result i.s that the SHO naturally reports to the political 
bosses and turns a blind eye to the activities of those who, 
he thinks, enjoy political protection. Perversely, if a 
government continues for. say. five years, the interests and 
relationships get more entrenched and deeper. 

However at the end of it all, the final responsibility lies 
with North Block. So again, there's* the same question: 
with such a hard-working minister, why aren’t things 
under control? 

This is because the states look to Delhi — not for money 
or force, all that is a matter of arrangement and niuy-gnity 
— but for leadership. They look for clear-headedness, 
toughness and evidence of a spine. That just isn’t there. • 
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VALLEY OF FEAR 


Blood flows freely in Jammu and Kashmir as militants embark 

on a killing spree 


n 3 August. Kashmiri militants crossed the 
Slate border and gunned down 34 construction 
workers in two pro-dawn attacks in Chambadis¬ 
trict in Himachal Pradesh. This was the latest in 
a spate of killings that have rocked the stale in 
recent limes. At the time when the Prime Ministers of 
India and Pakistan. Atal Behan Vajpayee and Nawaz Sha¬ 
rif, were busy talking ‘peace’ in Colombo on 29 July, the 
stale border wnnessed a major confrontation between the 
Indian Army and the Pakistan Army The border hostility 
took a complicated turn, when the "peace talks" ended up 
as more a case of "me-against-me" than a "biparty-isrn con¬ 
sensus". The entire north-eastern belt from Un to Kargil 


along of Line of Actual Control (LAC) in Kashmir has 
been plunged deep into what can be described as "situatio¬ 
nal war". To top it off, the jingoism by the leaders of the 
two countries has upped so much that both sides now find 
it hard to back down. 

Senior army authorities in Srinagar squarely accuse 
Pakistan of the scrimmage at the borders and describe it as 
a "ploy to build up a situation of conflict and internationali¬ 
se the issue of Kashmir". And this may just well be true. ^ 

In May, after the Pokhran and the Chagai blasts, Kash¬ 
mir suddenly look cenirestage in world politics. The P-5 
and G-8 countries and even the United Nations Security 
Council linked Kashmir with the subcontinent’s nucleari- 
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siiiK»n. India and Pakistan have been asked to negotiate 
and seule then issues • Kashmir being at the top ol'the list 
—- nuilLially But, considering the complexity of the situa- 
tum, there is very little that can be done to salvage the situa¬ 
tion. Foi the same reason. Vaipayee and Nawaz Sharif tail¬ 
ed to reach any kind of an agreement during the SAARC 
summit. 

"Kashmii has been transferred into a piece of cake for 
India and a pack of cards for Pakistan," says A.R. Dar, a 
lawyer in the Jammu and Kashmir High Court. 
"And both would like to have it." Such 
assertions are rooted in claims that dor —- ■ 

Pakistan it (Kashmir) is its jugular vein in©r0 119 
and must be pieced together w ith its tern- nilllinHini 
torial and ideological framework at all ^UireilUl Ij 

conceivable costs. And for India, •> killings in 

(Kashmir) is a fundamental and insepara- - - 

blc conception of a secular state where tnB 191111 

over 15 crorc Muslims live. "And both 

the countries are sure-footed in these WHIlCSSCtl 

claims," says M.S. Khan, a college |||3SS Sli 

teacher. 


I started way before the nuclear tests. 
There has been an unending chain of kill¬ 
ings everywhere. While the Jammu reg¬ 
ion witnessed a scries of mass 


Chief mlnieler Dr Ferooq Abdullah: In the line of Are 

•slaughters. people arc selectively being killed 
in the Valley tiH^ Police and civil authorities admit lliat the 
violence have spread to areas which had been peaceful 
earlier Militants have shifted iheir base to Pooneh, Rajou • 
n and Udhampiir districts Parlicr their aeiivities were 
restricted to the Valley and some parts of Doda. But ihi'^ 
summer, they crossed the Pir Panjal ranges and fanned out 
to Ciool, Gulabgarh, Amas, Ramban, Banihal, Surankotc, 
Thana Maiidi, Darhal and othci mountameoiis parts ol 
Rajoui i and Pooneh. in fact, they even managed to extend 
their area of operation to the interiors of Udhampur district, 
Senior security ofHeials privately admit that the insurg' 
ents have grown in number, gamed in strength and are ope¬ 
rating over much more wider areas than ever before. " That 
more securitymen are now killed in encounters with the 
militants points to ihc power of the militants," sa\s a senior 
security officer. The authorities ivre evasive aboul the 
exact number of such losses, hut admit that the toll lias 
been high compared to the past 

A section ot the army lop brass 
TU %% believes that it is the presence of loreigii 

THBro II9S D06n 9n militants that make all the dilfercnee. 
iinAnHina' ohain maintain that the local rccruiimcnt 

UnenainB cnain ot militant ranks have virtually siop|wJ 

killings in J&K. While and foreign njililanis are currently doini- 
- I . nating the scene. "They are txnicr- 

tn6 J9II1II1U r©§30n trained and have more sophisticated wea- 

untnAfittAtfl fl ttAriAtt Af 

WnnCSdOTI O ot inllict maximum 

mass slaughters, casualties,- says a sccuniy olliccr 

I ^ ' The recovery of sophisticated arms 

people are selectively including the Strella SA-7 Grail missile 

KaImct ItIIIaH In Mtn Surankote and TTiaiia Mundi area of 
D©in8 KIIIBQ in OT6 Rajouri and Pooneh districts early this 

VnllfiVtOO indicates that the militants have 

' upgraded weaponry. Defence experts 

say that this suiface-lo-air missile is cap- 
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Activists of Rashtriya Aii Sana protesting the kiiiings in Doda 


able nfsliooting clown any aircraft in the range ol 45 to 
3,5(K) metres The 4 3 foot. 33)4neh cliaineter rocket has a 
laiinehmg weight of 9 2 kg and is known as NATO w eapon¬ 
ry in defence parlance. 

I'he missile was originally deployed by Russia in Afgha- 
msian and several olThem were seized by Afghan guerril¬ 
las lighting Russian and go\emmenl troops. Inlelligenee 
agencies believe that Afghan warlords sneaking into the 
Valley have brought along lhc.se missiles with them They 
came to light when security lorces shot dead lour Harkalul 
Ansar militants at Bafilia/ in Surankote in January and 
lecovered one Sfrella vSA-7 (Jrail missile. Government for¬ 
ces also recoveied anti-aircraft guns from the Kupwara 
woihIs m April this year. The Chinese-made 12 7 mm-ty[>e 
gun IS capable of hilling its target at the hciglu of l,5(X) 
meties 

T he local element in militancy is not altogether absent. 

Hi/.bul Mujahideen, the most j>ow'erfiil militant outfit 
opeialing m the stale, has still a major component of Kash¬ 
miris m Its ranks The group lost seven activists m a major 
operation by 7 RR (Punjab) at Achabal on 23 June. All of 
them were ItKals. Inlormed sources in the police and civil 
administration say that Tehrcek-c-Jahad, a ncwly-formed 
group, loo, has many locals in its cadres Congress leader 
and Rajya Sabha membei Ghulam Nabi Azad avently dis¬ 
closed that 150 l(Kal youths from Doda had joined the mili¬ 
tant ranks m the recent past 

The common [vrcepiion is that the spread of militancy 


to the Jammu region is to give some ’ respite " to the ordina¬ 
ry people m the Valley. Also, the operations Ikivc shilled 
from urban areas to rural areas and secluded forests. I'he 
deep Bod Bungus and Kalahari forests, Lipa valley. Balar- 
gam anti l^olab valley reported some fierce encounters bet¬ 
ween militants and security forces m which more than 50 
militants, majority of them foreigners, were killed. The pre¬ 
sence of well-trained and heavily-armed militants is report¬ 
ed from Valley interiors like wSafapore and Ajas. 

Safaporc, 28 km north of .Srinagar, was recently in the 
news when the army shot dead five militants, four of them 
foreigners, on 21 June. One JCO was also killed in the 
encounter. According it) C\i!. Barish Pun, commander of 7 
Garhwal which operates in the area, Safaporc is full of mili¬ 
tants "They (the militants) use it (Safaporc) as the main 
traditional conduit route," says Col. Pun. Troops recover¬ 
ed five sophisticated weapons on 22 July during a search 
operation in the area. 

The government says that the escalation of militant viol¬ 
ence in the Jiunmu region is part of Pakistan's gameplan to 
widen the area of militancy and incite communal passions. 
"There are killings in the Valley every day," says Gur- 
bachan Jagal. the state police chief. "These do not lead to 
any law and order problem. But in the Jammu region, the 
killing of the members of the minority community arouse 
communal passions." 

Jammu has witnessed a series of mass killings in the 
past three months. On 17 April. 26 persons were hacked to 
death at Prankote in Udhampur district. Again, on 25 June, 
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Security forces keep a vigil in a disturbed area in Srinagar 


25 people were gunned down at Chainpnari in Doda. Last 
week, 16 more were killed in two separate incidents of 
mass slaughter in Kishlwar. On I August, four people 
were shot dead in Mahore village in IJdhampur. 

vSccLinty officials maintain that militants want to drive 
out the Hindus to have an ’’easy run" in the area which 
extends upto Kulgam and Verinag in south Kashmir. It is 
also fell that the militants are trying to stretch the anny and 
security forces and put pressure on their resources Says a 
senior officer: "Pakistan wants lo gel more and more of our 
troops engaged in Kashmir and land us in a 
resource-crunch." 

Militants have always denied their hand in these acts. A 
section of police officials says that the Ki.shiwar killings 
could be ‘retaliatory' action’ by the militants, in the wake 
of the massacre of four close relatives ot a militant at 
Machala on 24 July. The kKal residents had alleged that 
the government-sponsored Village Defence Committee 
(VDC) members were involved in the gunning down of 
the militant's family members. 

T he mass killings are bound lo spark strident demands 
for declaring Doda a ‘disturbed area'. The Bharatiya 
Janata Party (BJP) has always led the way in raising this 
demand. The stale BJP unit has, already, renewed its 
demand that Doda be brought under the purview of the Dis¬ 
turbed Areas Act. But the party’s central leadership is yet 
to make its stand public. The ruling National Conference 
(NC), v/hich is supporting the BJP-lcd coalition at the Cen¬ 


tre, IS all set to oppose the move. 

II the utterances of MP and former Union minister .Sai- 
fuddin So/ arc any indication, the NC and the BJP aie set 
on a collision course over the Dtida dispute. "1'he Disturb¬ 
ed Areas Act is a lethal weapon and those w'ho arc empowe¬ 
red with this weapon can tackle the iniicKcnt and the guilty 
on the same plane," said So/ "Wc have seen how innoc¬ 
ents have died, our government will not allow the atrocit¬ 
ies commuted in the Kashmir Valley on different occa¬ 
sions to be repealed in Doda " 

1 he stale BJP leadership has ULLUsed chid minislei Dr 
Farooq Abdullah of having "engineered migration ot Hin¬ 
dus from Rajouri, Poonch, Bhaderwah and Doda" "I will 
expose Faroutj Abdullah’s communal designs," warns 
Ved Vishnu Dull, MP and former president of the BJP's 
J<fi!cK unit. 

Political observcis here feel that aimed secessionists 
may also want the Armed Forces Special Powers Act and 
other related laws extended to Dt>da district. This will \ in¬ 
dicate their claim that the armed separatist movement in 
Jammu and Kashmir has not Only widened its network but 
has also intensified in proprirlion lo the operations ol ihc 
security forces. 

Whatever be the reason or motive, one thing is now 
clear' ihe stage is now set for a major showdc'wn between 
the security forces and the mililanis.This can only mean 
even more blood is going to How in the Kashmir valley • 

RmBhId Ahmad/Sriimgar 
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Kidnappings, robberies inside DTC 
buses, murders in broad daylight— 
the crime rate rises alarmingly 
in Delhi 


T here was a time when the streets of Bombay were 
considered unsafe; when the gallis of Patna were 
a veritable nightmare for women unless* of cour¬ 
se, they were clad in burkas. But Delhi, as a 
whole, was not considered dangerous. And 
ceilamly not at 11 am in the morning. Well, think again. 

Two months ago — in two separate incidents — two 
young girls in their early twenties were found dead inside 
their own homes. One was stabbed and the other strangled. 
Both the incidents look place before 11 am and both lived 
in the posh South Delhi area. Both were alone at home at 
the time of death. Sixty days later, there is no sign of the 
killers. 

Hven bi/arre is the case of daylight robberies taking 
place aboard crowded DTC buses. Or the case where a busi^ 



nessman was robbed of Rs 20 lakh at gunpoint. 

All these ca.ses look place in broad daylight. Petty thiefs 
and armed robbers no longer have to w an tor the stealth of 
the night. They can work regular nine-to-t1ve hours, just 
like anybody else That is how bad the situation is. 

'Tm told that Delhi is even more unsafe than Patna," 
says Shicla Dixit. Dclhi\ PCC^ chief. And tiuit is really say¬ 
ing something. 

Unofficial estimates pul the crime rate to over 7(X) cases 
in the la.st three months. These include kidnappings, small¬ 
time robberies and murder cases. "The situation in Delhi 
has worsened considerably," admits Vijay Goel, a BJP MP 
from the capital. "This is because of lack of superintenden¬ 
ce and a lack of accountability," he added. According to 
Goel, the problem lies in the policing. "Basically, there is 
no watch on the police," he said. "There is no w'ay to check 
il the SHO is coming on time etc. In fact, if you check the 
police records you will see that hardly any police officers 
arc suspended for dereliction of duties," he added. 

Even senior police officials admit to a shortage of man¬ 
power. "If there is a shortage, then get more men," retorts 
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SdilbSintfiVwiMKliM 
ofhrad to raiign ftom flia 
CMship if tho situation 
doesn’t improvo 


VodMarwah: "Tho police 
force is being used as a tool 
for partisan ends” 


The site of a bomb Mast In Deibi 

Dixit. "For instance, if I don't have any servants in the 
house, I will either go out and hire more, or do the work 
myself. These are just excuses," she added. 

On the eve of the Assembly elections, the law and order 
situation in Delhi has become a very crucial issue for politi* 
Clans across party lines. And unfortunately for Goel, it is 
his parly which is in power at the moment. 

T he BJP claims that it is unable to deliver because of the 
number of personnel that arc deployed for VIP secu¬ 
rity. One ninth of the police force is busy guarding politici¬ 
ans and their ilk. "We spend about Rs 80 lakh on the securi¬ 
ty of one person per year," said Goel. "Where is the money 
left to spend on the improvement of the police force? The 
irony here is that the security is being provided for people 
like Jagdish Tytlcr, Sajjan Kumar and H.K.L. Bhagat. 
These people have been rejected by the people and arc char¬ 
ged wiih murder," he added angrily. 

Party politics aside, there is a great deal of concern on 


the amount being spent on VIP security; especially since 
this IS often at the cost of the average citi/en 

"The police lorce is being used as a tool foi paitisan 
ends," says Ved Mai^wah, a former Delhi police commis¬ 
sioner. "Accountability is limited to ihcir political bosses 
who are calling the shots As long as you can please your 
political bosses, in tcniis of VIP security, you :ircokay," he 
added. 

Another problem is the funds cmnch While the police 
force cvimplains of a lack of funds and trained {vrsonncl — 
"Did you know that most policemen cannot even drive a 
ctir?" asks Goel — criminals have no such problem Vhey 
not only have access to fast cars and modem weapons but 
also use technology to tacililale their activities. For instan¬ 
ce, Babloo Srivastava (also known as the ‘king of kidnap¬ 
pings’) was shifted out ofTihar Jail to Nairn Jail because it 
was di.scovcred he was using his cellular phone to cany on 
activities which rangeil from extortion bids to planning kid* 
nappings. In fact, it is alleged that it was Snvastava who 
masterminded the kidnapping of a Delhi-based hotelier 
two years ago from his cell in I'lliar. This included coordi¬ 
nating the ransom pay-off in Dubai. 

"The new breed of criminals is much more mobile and 
professional," says Maiwah. "While the police is still in 
the traditional mode, these criminals have become much 
more professional. Bui despite the tact ihat 70 per cent of 
the budget is spent on constables, they still remain the way 
they w'erc," he added. 

Not all the blame rests with tlie p<ilice. According to 
Goel, "The breakdown in the law and order coiiKl also be 
because of the growing population in the city. About 6 
lakh ix:ople enter Delhi every year," he said 

Dixit maintains that the BJP should have loresccn this 
problem and planned aliead. "After all, that is what good 
governance is about. Otherwise il is a failure of governan¬ 
ce," she said, adding: "It seems as if Sahib Singh Vemia 
(the Delhi CM) has admitted as much for he has offered to 
resign within a month if the situation doesn’t improve." 

And if the current situation is any indication, then the 
BJP had better start looking for a replacement sinin. 

Or face being bumped off in broad daylight. • 
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Khaleda Zia is left with 
no choice but to pull out 
her MPs from 
Parliament 


F l^rmer Prime Minister Begum 
Khaleda Zia appears to be at 
her wit’s end in handling the 
tricky politics of her arch poli¬ 
tical rival. Prime Minister | 
Sheikh Hasina Wazed. After having 
played all the cards in her hands during 
the last two years, she is possibly left 
with no other choice but to make the 
grand finale: mass resignation of all the 
111 MPs of her Bangladesh Nationalist 
Party from the 330-membcr Parliament. 

Widow of the astute General Ziaur 
Rahman, who had once wanted to make 
the trade of politicians difficult in the 
couniiy, has found herself in a difficult 
state of aflairs in national politics. 

And when about 60 deputies submitt¬ 
ed their resignations to the BNP chief 
last month, all political circles were tak¬ 
en aback. The resignations were enginee¬ 
red by none other than Salahuddin Quad- 
erChowdhury, a wily politician who has 
drawn his lessons from his father Faziul 
Quadcr Chowdhury, the late Speaker of 
the Pakistan National Assembly. 

About an alarming rise in the inciden¬ 
ce of rapes in Bangladesh during the last 
two years, Salahuddin Quader says all 
the male Awami Leaguers have sudden¬ 
ly joined a race to prove their manliness. 
As many as 300 women have been raped 
between April and June this year. 

Although all BNP MPs say that they 
have reposed on Begum Zia the supreme 
authority of submitting their resignation 
letters to Speaker Humayun Rasheed 
Chowdhury, the leader of the Opposi¬ 
tion is mum on the dramatic turn of 
events. But that Begum Zia is agreeable 
to their willingness to quit their parlia¬ 
mentary seats is apparent from the fact 
that she made no mute objection while 
receiving their letters. 

So, is the BNP on its road to exit from 
the Parliament, elected on 12 June, 1996? 

Salahuddin Quader Chowdhury says 
that the ruling Awami League has made 
the BNP deputies ineffective as lawma¬ 
kers by denying them the opportunity to 
air their grievances and by excluding 
them from the 64 district development 
committees formed by the Hasina 
government. 


The last c 



In fact, there is ample substance to his 
complaints. The Speaker has been often 
accused by the BNP of refusing the floor 
to its MPs, This irritated them so much 
that they had early this year rushed to the 
Speaker’s chair in an attacking mood. 
Humayun Rashced Chowdhury initially 
threatened to take penal action but later 
forgave them apprehending a serious 
fallout. 

A dded to the BNP’s worries is a long 
list of cases filed by the Hasina 
government. At least seven more corrup¬ 
tion cases against Khaleda Zia and her 
former mini.sters and MPs are awaiting 
government approval for sending them 
to the court for framing charges. 

Officials said that Khaleda Zia might 
be an accused in a case of squandering 
government funds for furnishing her 
house when she was in power. The six 
other BNP leaders likely to be Charge- 



Speaker Numayun Rasheeil ChowdlNinf: 
Uerget of Opposition anger 
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Added to the BNP’s 
worries is a long list of 
cases filed by the Hasina 
government. Those 
indicted in the 11 cases 
in which charge sheets 
have been issued include 
former PM Khaleda Zia 


sheeted in the case include former works 
minister Mirza Abbas, former food mini¬ 
ster Major-General (retd) Mir Shawkat 
Ali, former water resources minister 
Major-General (retd) Majedul Haq and 
former jute minister Brigadier (retd) 



Sheikh Hasina: on a witch-hunt? 


Hannan Shah. 

In a case filed with the Motijhecl poli¬ 
ce station in Dhaka on 17 May last year. 
Abbas was charged with grabbing land, 
while a case was filed with the Ramna 
police station on 30 June last year accus¬ 
ing Mir Shawkat Ali of misappropriat¬ 
ing public money amounting to about 17 
million taka. 

Over the past two years, the Bureau of 
Anti-Corruption has taken up 70 corrup¬ 
tion cases against former ministers and 
Opposition MPs. So far the court has 
charge-sheeted the accused in 11 cases 
and the proceedings of three cases were 
stayed by the High Court. Those indict¬ 
ed are Khaleda Zia, Abdul Matin Chow- 
dhury, Hannan Shah, former slate mini¬ 
ster for relief and rehabilitation Lutfur 
Rahman and former MPs Shahidul Haq 
Jamal, Ruhul Islam, M. A. Mali and Sira- 
jul Islam. 

Earlier, Khaleda Zia, along with 
Abdul Matin Chowdhury was indicted 
for corruption in appointing sub- 
inspectors of police. According to BAC, 
about 6,500 applications were pending 
with it for pre-iaspection and some 
3,0(X) corruption cases were under 
investigation till 31 May. 

In the first five months of this year, 
the BAC received 1,1 (X) fresh applica¬ 
tions for inspection. It has completed 
inquiry into l,4(X) applications and 
registered about 500 new corruption 
cases. About 300 cases were disposed of. 

Sources said that about 4,400 old 


cases were on trial stage and the BAC 
put up anoiher 200 ca.ses for trial bet¬ 
ween January and May. Proceedings of 
about 650 cases have been stayed by the 
High Court due to appeal, writ and revi¬ 
sion petitions. 

Mannan Bhuiyan claimed that Hasi- 
na\ government, in a frantic bid to curb 
dissent, is filing one case after another to 
intimidate the BNP and other Opposi¬ 
tion parties. Begum Zia has cited alarm¬ 
ing rates of custodial deaths as an indica¬ 
tion of planned elimination of all politi¬ 
cal opponents to the two-year-old 
government, while the ruling Awami 
League has strongly denied the charge. 

At least 37 persons were killed in poli¬ 
ce custody in the country during the first 
six months of the current year, accord¬ 
ing to a report compiled by the Coordina¬ 
ting Council for Human Rights in 
Bangladesh. It revealed an alarming rise 
to the extent of 72.73 per cent in custodi¬ 
al deaths over the period between June 
and December 1997. Eleven persons 
were killed in custody during the previ¬ 
ous period. 

Some newspapers, however, attribut¬ 
ed the brutal killings in police custody to 
the formation of a crack police outfit cal¬ 
led the ‘Eagle Force’ comprising securi¬ 
ty personnel having past links with the 
Awami League or its frontal organisa¬ 
tion, the Students’ League. The outfit 
has been specially created to deal with 
rising terrorism with an iron hand. • 

Hahmmn Mmngfr/Dhmka 
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MAJ. GEN. ASHOK K. MEHTA 



SOLDIER 


Caring leadership is the answer to enhancing 
their self-esteem 


F ifty years after Independence, 
India, the fourth largest milita¬ 
ry power in the world, has 
also become a reluctant 
nuclear weapons state. This 
capability is a morale multiplier for the 
armed forces and the country, notwith¬ 
standing the many conscientious objec¬ 
tors, including ironically, many from the 
retired military community. While in 
uniform these generals, admirals and air 
marshals dittoed the long-term Chinese 
threat and played nuclear war games, 
but have now overnight turned into 
apostles of peace. Their intellectual devi¬ 
ation and self-concerns were responsi¬ 
ble for the armed forces missing out on 
the ordinary soldier, sailor and ainnan. 
The recent revolt in the lAF is just the 
inp wire. 

Although there will be no overt war, 
nuclear weapons will not stop the low- 
intensity conflict (LlC) and proxy war in 


the subcontinent. Soldiers will continue 
getting killed in Siachen, in Srinagar val¬ 
ley and in the north-east. There will be 
no let-up in the hardships they face, whe¬ 
ther in field or peace tenures, despite the 
positive trends in the last one year or so. 
These are lesser stress, fewer operation¬ 
al casualties, no reverse killings — men 
shooting down their own officers and 
partial restoration of confidence and sta¬ 
bility. This has happened due to better 
management of the proxy war, settle¬ 
ment of the Fifth Pay Conunission, and 
changes in higher command. 

The previous combination of a mal¬ 
functioning Raksha Mantri, ineffective 
Chief of Army Staff (COAS) and an 
indifferent ministry of defence (MoD) 
tore down the remaining checks and bal¬ 
ances in the system. Against this back¬ 
ground even an inch of improvement 
now appears more than a mile. 

In its great leap forward into the 21st 



(Above) Army Jawaiu In Srinagar and airmai. 

century of a revolution in military 
affairs, the army cannot ignore the inter¬ 
ests and concerns of soldiers in what the 
latter perceive is essentially an officer- 
centric force. This bias, a legacy of histo¬ 
ry, has to be corrected. 

This column is about the neglect of 
Personnel Below Officer Rank (PBOR). 

The gap between officers and soldiers is 
widening, with an elite senior officer 
five-star culture class firming in. It is 
this small ruling class which is a threat to 
the integrity and cohesiveness of the 
armed forces and anathema for junior 


Sailors on the deck of a naval ship: all at sea 
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Although there 
will be no overt 



war, nuclear 
weapons will not 
stop the 
low-intensity 
conflict and proxy 
war in the 
subcontinent. 
Soldiers will 
continue getting 
killed in Siachen, 
in Srinagar valley 
and in the 
north-east 



preparing a fighter aircraft for a sortie: neglecM by their commanders 


officers and PBOR An aniclc on the sad 
stale of the f Ah called Zakhni e dil (The 
Wounded Heart) which appeared in a 
recent issue of Vayu magazine is 
cye-opemng 

Any one week’s casualties would 
read eight soldiers killed on the Line of 
Control (LoC), two soldiers incapacitat¬ 
ed in Siachen, three soldiers killed in 
Manipur, tour soldiers lost in avalan¬ 
ches on the Line of Actual Control, 14 
killed and six injured in an accident near 
Nathu La and so on More than 90 per 
cent of these army casualties are PBOR 


About the quality of life they lead, the 
less said the better The living condi¬ 
tions are dismal, shelters and bunkers in 
the field arc substandard, only 14 per 
cent accommodation in so called peace 
stations The infantry soldier who till 
recently was equated with unskilled 
labour IS the worst off After a three-year 
field tenure, he will be lucky for a one- 
year Slay in family quarters No stable 
educational facilities for their children 
because of frequent movement, tnclud 
mg firefighting operations The accom- 
ihodation shortfall m the anny alone is 


about 20,000 crore The list of hardships | 
IS long — from overcrowded transit 
camps in Leh or Janunu to a Bodo- 
threatened village in Assam Yet, the 
Indian soldier is lull of cheer, due to his 
high tolerance levels (of inequity and 
deprivation) and low aspirations But 
lor how long‘d | 

O ne army commander would visit j 
soldiers’ barracks and ask how 
many were sleeping on the floor This 
general showed rare suategic sense and 
canng leadership In his command, 
there was a fine balance between provi¬ 
sioning Carl Gustaf nfles and < harpoys 
Last year, soldiers of a Gurkha unit in 
Delhi in their Golden Jubilee year, were 
sleeping on the floor at the same site 
where they were raised 

Until two years ago, soldiers weic 
being deprived of their full authonsalion 
ol UN dollar allowances This was one 
of the reasons an Assam battalion revolt¬ 
ed in Cambodia, forcing its premature 
withdrawal In the early Sixties, troops 
in the Congo sutfered similarly except 
that officers were also affected 

The inequities and dispanlies bet 
ween officers and PBOR are loo wide 
Take the high mtensU> Fifth Pay Com¬ 
mission campaign which was milially 
fought by officers foi oflicers While the 
officeis have extracted a composite 
package, comparable benefits for PBOR 
are less impressive Where a colonel’s 
pay has increased by nearly Rs 6,(XK), a 
soldier s has improved a mere Rs 6(X) It 
IS therefore not surpnsing that hardly 
any combat soldier has opted for the two 
I years extension m service 
I Taking Indian soldiem fc^ granted is a 
I temble mistake Early this year, the US 
! army chief, Gen Denis Reuncr, told 
Indian officers that 'soldiers arc our 
core and credentials They are a public 
trust Parents give their sons and 
daughters to the army We have to return 
these soldiers to society better than 
when wc picked them up The US 
Army gives a bonus to those who join 
the inlantry Last year another Amen 
can, Gen William Hartzog. spoke about 
quality of soldiers, training and 
leadership 

After Its 1971 defeat in Bangladesh, 
Pakistan has closed ranks between 
leader and the led The army calls itself 
'a family called Pakisun’ Their slogan 
1 $ 'Join the army, serve thenation, civili¬ 
an and soldiers working hand tn hand 
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I is not that the army is not seized of the | 
matter. It is simply not doing enough 
about it. Every few years studies are 
ordered to check out its image, motiva¬ 
tion and leadership profile. Some tinker¬ 
ing is of course, done, without address¬ 
ing the root of the problem; need for a 
change in mindset, culture and ethos and 
taking the soldier more seriously. Once 
again, these studies are officer-centric, 
without adequate weightage to the 
soldier. Head-hunting officer material is 
vital for quality leadership. But a surplus 
of manpower is no substitute for quality 
of the led. 

Three years ago. Army Training Com¬ 
mand, Simla had investigated the decli¬ 
ne in morale and motivation, especially 
among PBOR. Its report, not declassi¬ 
fied, was disturbing. But so were the 
times turbulent — uncertainties about 
the Fifth Pay Commission, height of pro¬ 
xy war, and general disillusionment 


For the jawansi\\e list of 
hardships is long—from 
overcrowded transit camps 
in Leh or Jammu to a 
Bodo-threatened village in 
Assam. Yet, the Indian 
soldier is full of cheer, due 
to his high tolerance levels 


with the government. Now the training 
command has come out with its first 
Human Resources Development Dextri¬ 
ne (HRDD). It is a synthesis of vintage 
stuff on man management, motivation 
and leadership, collated in contempora¬ 
ry jargon to deal with the quintessential 


Soldiers displaying arms captured in the Valley: bravehearts 



problem of running a happy and effec¬ 
tive military team. ^ 

The HRDD’s gem is reserved for' 
senior officers. They have been advised 
on setting the correct example, having 
high morale courage to correct, guide 
and assess subordinates, and most of all, 
making listening ‘a good habit*. This is 
the first time, senior officers have been 
singled out for such advice. The HRDD 
highlights the growing social barriers, 
class consciousness, segregation and 
decreasing interaction between officers 
and PBOR. It makes the ritual complain 
that the army’s stature and role is not pro¬ 
perly projected by the media without tak¬ 
ing any blame for it. 

The College of Defence Manage¬ 
ment, (CDM) Secunderabad, has done a 
comprehensive tri-service survey on 
motivational levels and self-esteem of 
soldiers covering a wide cross-section 
of nearly 500 officers and 4,000 PBORs 
from a cadre strength of nearly 46,(XX) 
officers and 1 million PBOR. Its report 
is positive. The heart of the report is 
encapsulated in two catchwords: caring 
leadership and personal example of 
senior officers. Both these attributes are 
at a premium. 

It recommends a ban on employment 
of soldiers in non-military and demean¬ 
ing tasks and caring for their basic needs 
like improved rations, clothing, accom¬ 
modation, medicare, children’s educa¬ 
tion — in other words, freeing them 
from the stress of domestic insecurity. 

Training command and CDM are 
united in putting the onus on senior 
leadership for raising the .self-esteem of 
PBOR and giving them a more equitable 
deal. 

In its election manifesto, the BJP pro¬ 
mised to restore the honour and respect 
of soldiers, improve their living and ser¬ 
vice conditions, and making service car¬ 
eer more rewarding. The truth is, the 
army itself has to learn to respect PBOR 
before others do so. 

The single greatest strength of the 
army has been in its camaraderie and car¬ 
ing leadership. Unfortunately, some¬ 
where along the way, the right care and 
concern went missing. N. Kunju is a 
PBOR. He is the only one who writes 
about "jawans need caring’, ‘empower¬ 
ing the NCO’ and ‘what to do with 
JCOs’. One may not agree with all his 
views, but he makes the point: Don’t for¬ 
get the soldier. • 


TheButhorwasM 


a aenemi officer commarn^ of the h 
Forca in southern Srf Lanka Haisak 


h'eace-neeping roroa in aoumem ^ uanKa nets aw 
toun6ar member of the Dafanoa Planning Staff of the 
CNets of Staff Comnruttea.} 
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F ^r more than three decades, 
Portugal was a subject Not To 
Be Discussed at dinner tables 
in Goa. After the trauma of 
the eviction of the Portuguese 
from India in 1 % 1, a movement through 
which many freedom fighters relived 
their memories of fighting the British, 
the Goan identity was a badly fractured 
one; the Indian Hindu Jostled with the 
Christian/Portuguese/Goan, and histoi^ 
was sometimes to be accepted, someti¬ 
mes to be denied. 

For over a decade after 1961, there 
was no contact between Portugal and 
Goa: the country which had given birth 
to the city. However, in 1974, after the 
overthrowing of the dictatorial regime 
of Antonio Salazar in Portugal, the fore¬ 
ign minister in the provisional govern¬ 


ment, Dr Mario Soares, visited India for 
the first time to normalise relations bet¬ 
ween India and Portugal. 

Since then there has been no looking 
back. When Mario Soares relumed to 
Goa as president of Portugal, in 1992, 
Goans suddenly began to thirst to know 
and understand Portugal. "Everyone I 
knew, even strangers, approached me 
seeking an Invitation to attend the presi- 
denfs dinner. Some even offered me 
money for the cards — as much as Rs 
10,000. One disgruntled editor, who 
wasn’t called for that dinner, even wrote 
an editorial criticising the basis on 


which cards were given out," recalled 
Dr Jorge Renato Fernandes, president of 
the Indo-Portuguese Friendship Society 
(IPFS) who handled the invitation cards 
for the 500-odd invitees at the dinner 
hosted by Mario Soares. The lucky few 
waxed eloquent for months on the gran¬ 
deur of Portuguese cuisine and wines 
(all of which were imported from 
Portugal), especially the traditional tinto 
(wine). 

In 1994, Portugal opened a consulate 
in Panjim, and organised dinners and 
cocktail parties regularly. If you’re not 
invited to these, you’re no one in Goa. 
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'To those who speak Portuguese, such 
events become their only organic link 
with the country to which they once 
belonged. I'hey want to be seen by 
others and they are noticed by the offici¬ 
al Portuguese circle," said Charles Bor¬ 
ges, director of the Jesuit-run Xavier 
Centre of Historical Research. 

The fact is that for the first lime in its 
history, Goa is anxious to incorporate 
and play up the Portugal element m its 
make up. "Portuguese culture is food for 
hoteliers. Take away the Latin connec¬ 
tion and a few better beaches and we 
have nothing more than what other sla¬ 
tes offer to visiting tourists," said Meni- 


road to Baga (about 2 km from Cala- 
ngute beach), says the decision to turn 
his 3(X)-year-old home into a restaurant 
was an emotional one; he wanted to 
share Portugal with Goa. His house was 
named Casa Portuguese after the ballad 
sung by Portugue.se singer Amalia 
Rodngues, ‘Ciisa Portuguesa’. 

"1 love Portuguese music. And 1 
learnt cooking from my mother. So I 
offer to C(K)k Portuguese ftx)d, sing, and 
guests arc welcome," says Sousa, who is 
deeply involved in the Portuguese revi¬ 
val, organising little known feasts like 
Sao Joao. "1 was the first to celebrate 
Sao Joao, making a bonfire and singing 


Young men and women In Portuguese costume dance their way to the 
harvest festival 


no Peres, deputy director at the depart¬ 
ment of information. Portugal is Goa's 
USP, and for the first time, (joa is deter¬ 
mined U) exploit it. 

So in tlic last couple of years, hotels 
have changed their names to conspi¬ 
cuously Portuguese ones, and have rede¬ 
signed their menus to offer more and 
more Poilugucsc dishes. The plush 
( jdade de Goa hotel at Dona Paula lakes 
pride m its restaurant 'Alfama' which is 
designed like the town square of Lisbon. 
The rtH)ms are modelled on Portuguesc- 
stylc villas, cvMiipletc with tiled roofs, 
balconies and MtKirish arched roofs. 
"We got most of the furniture Irom anti¬ 
que dealers. Maintaining it is an uphill 
task. But it’s worth it because it is such a 
big tourist draw," says Richard Pinto, 
personnel manager of the hotel. 

C(X)k-singcr-lawyer Francisco 

Sousii. whose Casa Portuguese is on the 


‘Fogueiras de Sao Joao'. A lot ol Indian 
tourists visit my restaurant in search of 
traditional Portuguese and Goan food. 
At my restaurant, visitors eat Portugal, 
drink Portugal and live Portugal," he 
says proudly. 


S uch is the cra/c to discover roots 
that schools which leach Portugue¬ 
se do roaring business. Shori-tenn 
Portuguese language courses have seen 
an unprecedented boom in recent years. 
The Xavier Centre recently completed 
its .5()ih Portuguese language course for 
beginners. Most of ilic courses are basic 
but advanced diploma courses are also 
available. The Institute Indo-Portuguese 
Voikunirao Dempti conducts a course 
in conversational Portuguese, but the 
IPFS course is the one that's most popu¬ 
lar, despite a steep Rs 45,000 fee which 





A float at the carnival parade 
modallad after a Portuguese sail boat 




Dancers de a 'corridlnhe* on board the 
Santa Monica 

has a Portuguese expert conducting the 
programme. The IPFS has increased its 
membership successfully, catering to 
the nostalgia-driven older generation as 
well as youngsters, especially alter the 
setting up of the IPFS Youth Wing last 
year. Members of the youth wing are tak¬ 
en to Portugal on study tours regularly. 
"I always wanted to learn Portuguese. It 
is a sweet langugagc and my parents 
speak it at home sometimes," says Ram- 
nath Pai Raiker, who enrolled himself at 
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Fundacao 
Oriente^ a 
privately-owned 
Portuguese 
foundation, has 
helped sponsor 
musical fiestas 
and held 
festivals of 
Portuguese 
films in Pune 
and Bombay 


Francisco Sousa: "At my lostaurant visitors eat Portugal, drink Portugal 

century church and the St Paurs 
convenanl. 

The Portuguese believe there is mean¬ 
ing m nostalgia, for it preserves an 
important part of ihcir own history. 
"They feel that it the nionurncnls arc 
allowed to deteriorate, the Portuguese 
legacy in this country will die. It is a 
g(K)d stop since money is always a pro¬ 
blem and the government has its own 
priorities," says Alexandre Fiarbosa, an 
art conservator, about the P’O's activities. 

The celebration of the Vasco de 
Gama quincentenary this year has be^n a 
blessing lor many Indian authors, des¬ 
pite the viKal objections to this by free¬ 
dom fighters, reams have visited Portu¬ 
gal for scminiirs, art exhibitions and 
discussions. 

There is as a spin-off from the Indian 
interests in Portugal, a reciprocal 
Portuguese interest in India. Lisbona 
and Porto are hosting two large exhibi¬ 
tions on India and the Indian Ocean with 
priceless art objects collected Irom all 
over.‘'India is a fashionable country and 
everyone in Portugal is interested in 
India," says Dr Paulo Vju*ela Gomes, 
FO’s representiUivc in India. 

Five hundred years ago, Vasco do 
Gama came to India in search of spices 
and made Goa different from the rest of 
India. Today, Goans arc celebrating that 
dilfercncc. # 

Bobco BmmHm/Pmnlim 


and llva Portugal." 



IPFS, became a member of the Youth 
Wing and went as part of a 21-member 
delegation to Portugal last year. He retur¬ 
ned to write a 15-picce travelogue in a 
local Marathi daily which was widely 
read. 

Learning the language is seen as a 
way of securing a job in Europe and in 
many cases as a passport to marriage — 
increasingly, betrothals are taking place 
only between Portuguese-knowing 
household.^. But the latest upsurge in 


interest m Portugal has to be credited to 
the Fundacao Onente (FO) (Orient 
Foundation), a privately-owned 
Portuguese foundalion which made its 
money from the gambling dens of 
Macao. Set up in 1995 at Panjim, FO lias 
given overwhelming support to local cul¬ 
tural events like musical fiestas. It also 
held festivals of Portuguese tllins in 
Pune and Bombay. Scholarships and 
sponsorships are raining Irom the sky 
like manna. It has sponsored Portugal 
visits of artists, academics, journalists, 
even dentists. And it has set up Ihc first 
free cybcrcafc in its premises in April 
this year. 

Portuguese ambassador Dr Manuel 
Marcel Curto, during his maiden visit to 
Goa in April this year, categorically told 
reporters that he was not interested in 
prescA'ing Portuguese culture, but want¬ 
ed to promote the Indo-Poriuguese heri¬ 
tage. However, critics were quick to 
point out that there was little difference 
between the two. 

FO has already spent more than Rs 1 
crorc to preserve the 15lh century chapel 
ofOur Lady of Mount at Old Goa, believ¬ 
ed to be the first Catholic shrine on Indi¬ 
a’s west coast. The government has ask¬ 
ed it to restore another historic edifice 
built by the colonialists. Customs 
House, at Panjim. This will cost Rs 14 
lakh. At Diu, another former Portuguese 
enclave, there are plans to restore a I7tli 
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Your husband is making 
a living overseas. 
Would you like him 
to earn more dollars? 


All you have to do is give him a phone call. And tell him about Resurgent India Bonds. 
Your husband can apply for these dollar denominated bonds* and you can be a joint holder, 
rhey offer attractive interest rates (Ask any NRl who has invested in similar 
SBI bonds in the past and he’ll tell you how well he has been rewarded.) 

And on maturity, the interest and principal c'an be repatriated in dollars 
What’s more, the earnings are exempt from Income, Wealth and Gift taxes in India 
What are you wailing for-^ Call up your husband and give him the good news. 

* (Bonds also available in GBP & DEM) 


Highlights of the Offer 

• .Coupon Rate USD 7.75% p.a.. GBP 8.00% p.a.« 
DEM 6.25% p.a. 

• Interest payments half>yearly or on a cumulative basis 

• Interest and principal kiily repatriable for non«residenc 
holders 

« Mlnhrtum subscription USD 2000, GBP 1000« Dm 

• Can be held jointly with Indian residents 

« Can be gifted to Indian residents 

• bcempdonfram Income^ Wealth and Gift Taxes in India 

• Tax benefits available to transferees, donees, returning 
NRIs and survivors 

- Easily transferable between NRIs/OCBs 

• Prenuiture encashntent facility, without penalty, after 
6 (YKmchs In non-repatriabte Indian rupees 

• Banks in India permitted to grant loans in Rupees ^inst 
these bonds 

• Tenure of 5 years 



from 


State Bank of India 

The nation hanks on us. 


OFFER OPENS AUGUST 5, 1998 



Lead Arranger 

SBI Capital Markets Ltd. 

202, Maker Tower ‘E*, Cuffe Parade, 
Mumbai - 400 005, India 
Tel: 91-22-218 9166 
Fax : 91-22-218 8332, 


I'or more information about Resurgent India Bonds fax your request 
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T he imposing structure of the 
Jama Masjid and the city 
which has gmwn around it 
are fine examples of Shahi 
Delhi, or Di7//, where nothing seems 
to have changed. The area is still one 
big bazaar which time .seems to have 
passed by. Traditional roadside 
wrestlers still draw loud cheers from 
large crowds gathered in the after¬ 
noon of a busy, working day. The, 
begger on the street still thinks noth¬ 
ing of wagering his day’s pickings on 
his favourite rooster as it leaps in the 
air to jab its opponent’s body. 

No wonder then, that when someo¬ 
ne falls ill, these people would rather 
go to the friendly-neighbourhood 


hakim, who is more trusted than all 
the brilliant doctors at AUMS. 

It is from here that Hakim Moham- 
nied Ghyas runs his Rabat pain cli¬ 
nic. You can find it on the north¬ 
eastern side of Jama Masjid, right in 
the heart of Meena Bazaar, on a man¬ 
hole. You can see 67-year-old, 
denim-clad Ghyas, his ten assistants, 
along with some goats and rams, 
commanding a 35m x 50m ‘hospital’ 
area. His clinic is housed in a tempo¬ 
rary structure made of bricks, pieces 
of wood, glass and sheets of 
polythene. 

Finding Ghyas is no problem. 
There is someone shouting '"Dardka 
ilaaj kijiye! (Come, get rid of the 


I pain!)", which can be heard even 
above the din of Meena Bazaar. 
People come to him from all walks of 
life. Pain is a great leveller. A brilli¬ 
ant .scientist from Vasanl Kunj sits 
comfortably — waiting his tum — 
by the side of a local rag-picker. 

People start trickling in as early as 
four in the morning. Facing a .see¬ 
mingly endless stream of people, 
Ghyas has tried to organise things a 
bit. As you enter the makeshift room, 
you encounter one of his assistants, 
sitting behind a table with a register. 
He is busy taking down names, 
addresses and other details of 
‘patients’. Right next to him, is a 
board. About 300 pictures of former 
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patients — some foreigners — are 
stuck on it. You can also see pictures 
of Ghyas rubbing shoulders with 
homegrown celebrities. 

If you are convinced by now, and 
your pain is unbearable, you can go 
ahead and register yourself at the 
counter. 

T herapy starts at 8 am sharp and 
continues till 1.30 in the after¬ 
noon. All registered patients — .some 
waiting since 4 am — are escorted 
out and made to sit in the sun, form¬ 
ing a row. According to Ghyas, the 
sun-bathing is a vital step in the 
Rabat system. Around 7.30, Ghyas’ 
assistants arrive with tapes, each 



about 5 metres long. 

The tapes go around the waist and 
along either of the legs. The patient 
then puts his or her body weight on 
the taped leg and waits in the sun for 
nearly 20 minutes, with the other leg 
resting on a pile of bricks. 

After the patients have soaked in 
enough sunlight, master surgeon 
Ghyas appears with his nephew 
Hafeez Mohammed Yusuf in tow. 
The two start inspecting the licd-up 
anus and legs. When Ghyas is satisfi¬ 
ed with the taping, he signals to one 
of his assistants. And out comes a sha¬ 
ving razor, glistening in the morning 
sun. 

Ghyas approaches his first patient. 


Palpates a blood vessel on the taped 
foot. The vessel swells up, as if invit¬ 
ing the razor blade to dig in. The skin 
slices open and the blackish-red fluid 
— tired blood, which has been tied 
up for nearly half-an-hour— gushes 
out and starts flowing in a steady 
drip. Ghyas moves on to his next 
patient, a fresh razor blade in hand. 
At times, four to five wounds are 
made on a single patient. 

Ghyas’ assistants now move in 
quickly. One pours wann water on 
the wound till it stops bleeding. The 
tape is taken off and a herbal powder 
is applied on the wound. Incisions 
are also made on the hands. At times 
both legs, or hands, arc made to 
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bleed, on different days, of course. 

G hyas treats around 300 patients 
per day but charges nothing. He 
sells a tocHhpaste, called Rabat Man- 
jan, for Rs 10. The proceeds go to 
Cfhyas’ assistants and also to buy 
ingredients for the toothpaste. "The 
skill runs in our family. I have acquir¬ 
ed it from my grandfather." 

Between 16 August, 1993, and 13 
July. 1997, Ghya.s has used his razor- 
sharp skills on more thiin three lakh 
people. And most have gone back 
satisfied. His patients range from doc¬ 
tors, scientists, executives, govern¬ 
ment servants to the beggers on the 
street. The only thread which binds 


them is the fact that they found no 
relief in the conventional systems of 
medicine. 

According to Ghyas, treatment 
through blood-letting was mention¬ 
ed even in the Atharva Veda. The 
Greeks (Unani) have also specified 
such measures. And Islamic texts say 
that no disease will strike you if the 
contaminated blood is let out twice a 
year. 

Ghyas claims that his Rabat sys¬ 
tem can cure virtually anything — 
from arthritis, lumbago, gout and 
rheumatism to paralysis, polio, dia¬ 
betes, blood cancer and even AIDS. 
"Rabat is the world’s oldest method 
of treatment," he claims. Ghyas’ 


HowRahalf 

worte 



blood vessels, if 

through a vessel Is con^na^, the 
organ connected , or co^iwus to this 
vessel is afflicted with tt^e disease, if the 
body contains this conts^lnated blood 
over a long period, the disease gets 
complicated, often going out of control 
and beyond treatment and cure. 

in this system of treatment, one has 
to be accurate in pin-pointing the 
disease. Symptoms have to be studied 
very carefully, if the 
interpretation of symptoms is wrong, 
no amount of blood-letting will lead to 
cure. 

THE PROCEDURE 

•An arm or a leg is tied with a fine piece 
of cloth. 

•A wound is made on the skin with a 
sharp razor. 

•The gash is then left to bleed for some 
time. Bipod is also siuked out. Athm^s. 
bleeding i$ encouraged by placing a 
burnt cloth over the wound. 


grouse is that despite his occasional 
lectures and demonstrations here and 
there, the government is doing noth¬ 
ing to promote the practice. "Why 
will they?" Ghyas says. "I have no 
degree, diploma or certificates." 

By 2 in the afternoon, it is closing 
time for Ghyas. A quick shower, fol¬ 
lowed by lunch, and he is ready to go 
tend the shop owned by his son. 
There, you can find the gifted hakim 
tinkering with old pres.sure-cookers, 
stoves and lights. That is how Ghyas 
earns his living. 

And relieving people of their 
pain?That remains Ghyas’passion. • 

T«xt and piKitograpPis liy Amliiiir 
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Making^a point 

Laloo Prasad and Mulayam Singh stage their maiden joint rally in Patna 


I t was more a show of strength than 
solidarity. The newl\ formed 
Rashiriya Loktanlrik Murcha head¬ 
ed by Laloo Prasad Yadav, national pre¬ 
sident of the Rashtriya Janata Dak and 
Mulayam vSingh Yadav, the Samajwadt 
Party supremo, along with the Jhaik- 
hand Mukli Moreha and Buta Singh 
held a rally in Patna on 29 July. Christen¬ 
ed Ek juhtaa rally, the meeting was atten¬ 
ded by HK^rc than iw'o-and-a-half lakh 
people. 

It took place at a lime when all the 12 
districts of north Bihar were engulfed by 
Hoods Had the meeting been held after 
the harvesting season, the crowd would 
definitelv have been biggei As many as 
125 buses carted rallyists IVom south 
Bihai alone. 

Making an about-turn, Mulayam war¬ 
ned the Centre about the corsequcnces 
tt Laloo Prasad Yadav w'as »earrestcd. 
Larher, it was he who had decried the 
loot of the state exchequer by the animal 
husbandry department and held lormer 
chief mmisici Laloo Prasad Yadav 
rcspijnsible 

"Paimi, lAuknoM aiir Dilli U ^adkon 
par janta utar jaycf^i agat aisa kite It liua 
ta," said Mulayam He also slated that 
despite Li Hat Pradesh being the m<isl dis¬ 
turbed stale and the maximum numlnir 
of killings taking place in Andhra 
Pradesh, "sending a central team to 
Bihar shows that a conspiracy is being 
hatched to topple the Rabn Devi 
' government". 

j He also said that unless certain 
j changes were made in the women’s 
I reservation Bill to accommodate wom¬ 
en from the Dalit, backw'ard class and 
minority communities, he would "fight 
tooth and nail" to oppose it. He added 
that among the 545 MPs, there was not a 
single Muslim woman. After a thunder¬ 
ous applause, he announced that a simi¬ 
lar rally would be held on 9 August in 
Lucknow followed by Delhi and 
Jodhpur. 

Both Mulayam and Laloo also 
denounced the BJP government for the 
escalating price rise. "Bomb phoda aur 
mehngayi bada diya, saath-saath desh 
to hlii bakideshon .\e alag kardiya." said 
P Mulayam. 


l.aloo was more melodramatic 
"Main janta kt adalai mein kasam klia 
kar kahta hum ki mamr km heimaani 
naliin kiV' Wanning up. he asserted that 
he had sworn to annihilate comiiuinal- 
ism from the state and did so "1 have 
sealed the fate of the BJP and RSS hcie," 
he said. Without taking any names, he 
confessed that since he and Mulayam 

OSAMA 


fought ovcTirivia. "twogentlemen beca¬ 
me Prime Ministers and both throttled 
us". Citing Mahabharat, he said, "Agar 
Shakuni pendtt naliin hata, to aaj 
Mulauim Singh pradhan nuuiin func." 

Taking a lead from his new friend 
Mulayam, Laloo, loo, warned the Cen¬ 
tre of dire consequences if the Rabn 
Dcvi government was dismissed. Not 
losing an opportunity to come down on 
Ram Vilas Paswan, Laloo accused the 
Janata Dal of acting as a BJP agent. 


Then it w as the turn ot his heller half, 
Bihar chief mmisier Rabri Devi. After 
her rabble-rousing about skyrocketing 
pi ices, she got down to whitewashing 
the image of her beleaguered husband. 
"Mere pan niniosh ham," "IJnhe pint- 
soya ga\ii ha,” '('nhane knchh tuihin 
kiya hai" etc. 

The rally was called after the special 


C’Bl court issued an ultimatum to ihc 
RJD chief to surreiuk’i on or belore 27 
July, to which ho managed to get a sia> 
till 10 August from the Supreme Court. 
RJD insiders believe that this lally was 
more ol an acid test toi l.aloo. And 
going by ilic lurnoul, it can be said that 
llKUJgh his magic is waning, the [xipulai i- 
ty he enjoys among the downtiodden of 
Bihar has somehow managed to survive 
to quite an extent. • 

NmvBdZahir/Pmtna 



(From left) Mulayam Singh, Laloo Prasad and Rabri Devi with their election 
symbols: will the axis work? 


The rally was an acid test for Laloo. Going by the turnout, it can be 
said that though bis magic is waning, his popularity among Bihar's 
downtrodden has somehow survived 
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o other project in recent Indi¬ 
an history has been ‘on the 
verge of going through’ as 
often as the Tala airline. The 
Talas first suggested an airli¬ 
ne when Ghulam Nabi Azad was mini¬ 
ster for civil aviation. Azad delayed his 
consent arguing that there was a capaci¬ 
ty constraint. Then, during the H.D. 
Deve Gowda government, aviation mini- 
sicrC.M. Ibrahim announced a new poli¬ 
cy that threw out the original Tata- 
Singapore concept. Inder Gujral was in 
favour of a restructured Tata airline, as 
was Ibrahim’s new minister of stale, 
Jayanthi Natarajan. But even then, the 
project failed to get approval. 

Early in the life of this government, 
the Foreign Investment Promotion 
Board (FIPB) cleared the airline without 
a reference from the civil aviation mini¬ 
stry. An angered ministry — headed by 
Ananih Kumar — took the line that the 
FIPB had no business to clear the propo¬ 
sal without a reference from it. Civil avi¬ 
ation secretary M.K. Kaw, who was 
seen as a fervent advtxralc of the Tata pro¬ 
posal, paid the price and was transferred 
within days. 

But now, the project has gathered 
new steam. On 17 June. Tata Industries' 
Eric Va/ wrote to the FIPB to say that 
the airline now conformed to every gui¬ 
deline. On 6 July, Vaz wrote again provi¬ 
ding further details and arguing that the 
project was now entirely in consonance 
with the guidelines issued in Ibrahim's 
day. The FIPB had tentatively schedul¬ 
ed a meeting on 8 August to discuss the 
proposal. The date has now been deferr¬ 
ed 10 22 Augu.st, ostensibly because of 
rak\habandhan. 

Even if this meeting is delayed, as it 
might be, there is a broad consensus 
within the government that the project 
will be approved within the next month 
or so. Prime Minister A.B. Vajpayee is 
believed to have indicated as much to his 
aides. And both, finance minister Yash- 



TO TATA? 


The BJP government 
is all set to clear the 
Tata Airlines 
proposal despite 
enormous 
parliamentary 
opposition 


want Sinha and home minister L.K. 
Advani are backing the proposal. 

Barring a last-minute hitch, it now 
seems that the proposal will go through. 

O ne reason why the FIPB was due to 
take up the application on 8 August 
was because Parliament adjouni.s on 5 
August. For reasons that no one can 
fully explain, the Tata airline has manag¬ 
ed to unite MPs from every single party, 
all of whom insist that the application 
must be rejected. Moreover, Union civil 
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Ratan Tata: erltlca say tiiattlia Tata Alrlinas 
Is akaosl axaetly Uw Tata-%a|ia|MNra|ini|8ct, 


FACING THE CHALLENG 



O nce the Tatas heard that the 
project might be cleared, its 
media managers swung into action 
and prepared a ‘question-answer’ 
press release entitled: Myths and 
Facts on Tala Airlines. 

Interestingly the press release 
doesn’t mince any words about its 
intended target. 

SAMPLE QUESTION 

Is it true that Tata Airlines will 
damage Indian Airlines? 



ANSWER 


• Today, IA has .^4 aircraft. 
Jet already had 19 aircraft. 
Tata Ail lines will have 
only seven a year from 
now. A new airline with 
seven aircraft will not 
affect I A. It IS more 
likely that Jet Airways 
with more than 25 aircraft 
(m a year from now) 
will affect Indian Airlines. 


aviation minister Ananth Kumar and his 
civil servants arc said to be opposed to 
this scheme Significantly, even Jayan- 
ihi Nataraian. who hacked the project as 
minister ol state loi civil avi.ilion, has 
now signed a mcmoiaiulum talong with 
3()other\1IN)opposing ihe.iirlinc Naia- 
rajan sav'* that she sidl has an ofien mind 
j on a Tata airline hut was angered b> the 
[ manner in v\hich the civ il av i.uion minis- 
; lr>' was Ignored and the niatier taken 
/ diiectly to the I 'lI'B 

To understand \sh\ the proposal 
‘ evokes such siiung emotions on both 
sides, one needs to consulei its evolu¬ 
tion. Origmallv. the airline was to be an 
j c<iuit> partnership Ivrween the Tatas 
and Singapore .Anlines. An India objee 
1 led sironglv in such iin anangcmeni 
' because it feared unlaircompeiition 
Air-lndia*s argument was that Singa- 
^pore .Airlines already hail 22 flights 
j from India to Singapoie. If it as allow ¬ 
ed to run a domestic aniine then it would 
Joperate on wh<ii the airline hiismess 
'Calls the ’luih-and-spoke' principle 
' That IS, it would use the Jomesiic airline 
to Iced its mleination.il services. Fur 
instance, a peison iniendinj’ lo llv from 
say. Bangalore to l.orulon would be 
flown by Tata-Singapoie to Madras for 
virtually free so that hccinild c.ilch aeon 
vcnienl connection it) Singapore and 
board a Singapore An lines llight to Lon¬ 
don. It wasn’t hard to see hou Airdndia 
: would be affected. 

} But because hiib-and-spokc is a rela¬ 
tively complex concept, ific debate was 
iconducted in tenns of whether other 
feountnes allowed foreign airlines ttiope- 
^tedomestic .services T he Tatas provid- 
Ifed examples of such connirie.s. Air- 
llndia disputed these instances and said 








that most coLinirics were icliictdnl lo 
agree to such an arrangement 

One fallout ot !hc debate came at a 
meeting when the then foreign mmisicr 
Indcr Gujral claimed that China allowed 
foreign airlines Ur operate domestically 
Sir that s simply not true countered 
then civil (fviation secretary Yogesh 
Chandra Guiral said nothing then but 
almost his lust action on taking o\ei as 
Pnme Minister was to consign the 
unforliinatc C handia to ifu mmistiv t>l 
animal husbandry as a punishment lor 
contradicting him In his pi ice came 
Kaw who aggressively suppoilcd the 
protect till Ananth Kumai packed 
him oft 

While the issue ot whether other 
countries allowed foreign airlines to ope 


THOSE 


•for 


rate* domestically remained cimfused 
(the consensus now is that yes a few 
countries do allow this but most don t) 
theTatas recognised that thev were skat 
ing on thin icc Bowing to the hub 
and sjroke aigiimenl they agreed lo 
diop Singapore Airlines as an equit> par 
tner Instead they re subn ittcdlheirpro 
posal arguing that what had once been 
lata Singapore was now simplv a Tata 
aiiimc 

B ut IS It rcallv a lata airlint (^n 
this question some opposition lo 
the project has been based Critics of 
1 ala Singapore say that it is almosi 
L xactly the same project which has been 
cleverly re written to gel around the 
government’s objections 

To illustiate their point the cntics say 


that the Singapore Investment Corpora 
tion will ow n halt of all the non Tata sha 
res Moreover the Tatas have alsoconce^^ 
ded that thev will enter into a technical 
sti V ices agreement with Singapore An li 
nes According to the critics this demon¬ 
strates that the old 1 at a-Singapore pro¬ 
ject IS alive and w ell It has only been dis¬ 
guised to win government approval 
Therefore all the old Objections stand 
Nonsense say the Tatas The pijlicy 
only savs that a foieign airline cannot 
own equity directly or tndirccllv — 
m a domestic airline Por a Singapore 
government corporation to own shares 
in Tata Airlines is peifcctly legitimate 
And as tor the technical services agree 
ment that only relates to technical colla 
boialion not lo management 

The aviation ministry has yet to sav 
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Frank Wisnar: North Block saya It's 
grateful to Wiener for bringing US 
investment at the time of the 
sanctions 
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GHULAM NABI AZABiHewa, 

the civil aviation minister when the l^ta-Singapoie 
proposal was first submitted to the FIPB on 5 
February, 1995. Azad then ruled out ^ project on 
the grounds that no new dirtines should gives 

permission to opecale. 

C> Ml I B R A H I Ms He took over the • 

aviation minisuy from Azad, went a step further sod f L 

en.surcd that the IXjCA guidelines were ameodecl ^ 
pievcnt foreign airline participatioa in die doow^i - 
sector. That was the end of Tata-Singapoie Aiilhigv 
When the Tatas submitted a new pcopussl under ifati'Y' 
name of Tata Airlines Pvt Ltd, tbrahm L 

I^ect. He was not sure whedier diis M & 

‘indirect’ participation by SintftniieAtfJiQnX *5 

■> «*ji 

. AnauthKMnii4^« kavia|}on^l^ 

Although ihepGCA guidietiMgJMtN^ 

tbeTaiaiF v/efetold to wgH ' 

lUH 


wheihcr it is convinced by this explana¬ 
tion. Off the record, civil servants say 
that important questions still have to be 
answered. 

• The Talas have not yet provided full 
details of their foreign shareholders. 
They have said that these are likely to be 
AIG, an insurance company, and the 
Singap(^re Investment Corporation. On 
6 July, the Talas wrote to the ministry to 
say (hat AIG and the Singapore Corpora¬ 
tion had 'indicated an in-principle inter¬ 
est to review the project once suitable 
government approvals were in place. 
Further discussions with them and other 
FIIn can only be undertaken once suita¬ 
ble approvals arc received" 

Acco'ding to the ministry, this is putt¬ 


ing the cart before the horse. The Tatas 
should first provide a list of investors 
and then get government approval. 
Instead, they want to do the opposite. 

• The key question for hub-and-spoke 
relates to how the Tata airline wdll be 
run. It is no secret that the Tatas have no 
current expertise in the field of aviation. 
Will they be able to tell whether Singa¬ 
pore is running a hub-and-spoke opera¬ 
tion? Will the technical collaboration 
mean that the Singapore Airlines execu¬ 
tives will draw up the time-table, crucial 
to the operation of hub-and-spoke? The 
Tatas have retorted that these fears are 
groundless. But the ministry says that it 
is not convinced because of two reasons. 
One; the Tatas have not yet submitted 
the technical services agreement bci- 
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JET AIRWAYS 



ween Tata Industries and Singapore 
Airlines. And two: running an airline 
does not require particularly specialised 
expertise that is not available in India. 
Why do the Tatas need Singapore Airli¬ 
nes at all? 

[ • Why should Singapore persist with 

' the proposal even alter it has been told 
that the airline will not get equity? There 
is very little money in running private 
airlines in India. On the other hand, 
Singapore is a one-city country. Sinp- 
pore Airlines has reached saturation 
point. The Asian crisis means that there 


The Tatas feel that 
the real problem 
with the Tata airline 
project is not that it 
wiii affect Air-lndia 
and Indian Airiines 
but that it wiii hurt 
Jet Airways 


IS a drop in transit traffic from say, Bang¬ 
kok or Kuala Lumpur. Could it be that 
Singapore needs to hub-and-spoke pas¬ 
sengers from India to keep its internatio¬ 
nal operations going? 

T he Tatas say that these objections are 
worse than groundless. They are 
motivated. Sections of the ministry arc 
determined to stop the airline and will 
use any objection to do so. Even though 
the proposal has been restructured, the 
old Tata-Singapore arguments are still 
being hurled at them. As for why they 
need Singapore, that’s easy. The Tatas 


I, ipaWit of llaralwitfliis MNi 
ittrooloisofNit 


(.HofoiolfRtlriliioliaoa 
floiooM or eoiiiiiMretal tIOHip or 
hooiooingoMMit/Inniot^ 
taiiofoit 







want to run an airline that is world-class. 
To do that, they need a foreign 
collaborator. 

If the Tatas are right, then why should 
the ministry be so determined to prevent 
the airline from going ahead? The likely 
answer is that it is concerned about the 
impact on Indian Airlines which has 
only just turned around. Over the last 
two years, the aviation market has failed 
to grow according to projections. Even 
the most successful of the private airli¬ 
nes — Jet Airways — operates on a 65 
per cent seat factor. That is to say that 
nearly one-third of its scats are always 
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empty (except on some trunk routes). 
Indian Airlines is not as successful as Jet 
and much of its turnaround has been bas> 
ed on higher fares. (Fares arc scheduled 
to go up again this month.) 

Should another operator enter the mar¬ 
ket. Indian Airlines’ market share is 
certain to go down — the new airline 
will draw its market share from the two 
existing majors (Jet and Indian Airli¬ 
nes). at least on the trunk routes. When 
that happens. Indian Airlines' profits 
will disppear—these profits arc earned 
only on the trunk routes. 

For the ministry this poses enormous 


problems. It has tried hard to make Indi¬ 
an Airlines — with assets of Rs 5,000 
crore and 24,000employees—economi¬ 
cally viable. The solution propounded in 
Yashwant Sinha's Budget this year was 
to privatise the airline by offering shares 
to the public. This public offering was 
deferred for 24 months to allow the airli¬ 
ne to show a profit, so that the shares 
could be reasonably priced. The minis¬ 
try fears that the entry of another major 
player will destroy Indian Airline's pro¬ 
fit projections and therefore will destroy 
the plan to go public. "If you are talking 
capitalism," says one bureaucrat, "then 


what is better: privatising a nationalised 
industry or destroying that privatisation 
to please a large industrial house?" 

T hese arguments may or may not be 
convincing. But the industry fears 
that it might be fighting a losing battle. 
The Tata project is now being supported 
by the finance ministry on an unusual 
ground. 

The ministry says that India's global 
standing may depend on the Tata airline. 
Among the investors is AIG, the 
American-dominated irsurance compa¬ 
ny which is represented in India by 
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WE ARE NEITHER 


pressurised, 


—Minister of civil aviation Ananth Kumar 


O ne issue has dominated the civil a\ lation mi nisi n 
dunni* the last seven months andnume — even 
before the current minister Ananth Kumar took 
office. It IS not the proposed privatisation of An-India: the 
profits made by Indian Airlines; <n even the issue of air 
safety. At almost every press ronlercrn e — rei'arcUess of 
the issue at hand — Kumar ends up fieldinjii (juestions 
abcrul the fate of the propi^sed Tata Airlines protect. In an 
exclusive inter‘view' to Somisy he explains what the fuss is 
all about 

Q; Will the Tata Airlines project finally be 
cleared? 

A: The matter is coming up hchuc the FIPB As of tixlay, 
the ministry is examining the proposal and a view will be 
taken. 

Q: Does the proposal stick to the DGCA 
guidelines? What about the proposed 
'technical' tie-up with Singapore Airlines... 

A: You must not mix up the issues. The guidelines are 
regarding direct and indirect foreign equity participation 
of foreign airlines in the domestic airline sector Before 11 



June, there was a lot of grey area regarding this. I his 
(loreign equity pailicipation) had not been codified On 11 
June, wc brought in a set of guidelines regarding lorcign 
equity participation \\ hich made everything crystal cleai: 
40 percent foreign equity participation is welcome 
through F'lls, overseas corporate bodies lOCBs) and NRIs. 
But loreign airlines cannot pick up any equity in the 
domestic airline sector — directly or indirectly. 
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Q: Does this 'direct or indirect investment* 
Inciude ieasing of aircraft from a foreign airline? 

A: First let's he cleat about one thing. There arc two types 
of leasing. The lease of an aircraft is a 
commercial-financial transaction And as lor the wei-lease 
o( an aircraft—though this is also a financial transaction 
— by Its very definition, 'wet-lease' is a temporary' 
arrangement, therefore a wet-lease cannot be Irorn a 
financial institution. It has to be from an airline. And a 
wct-Ieasc means that vou are getting an aircialt on lease 
with the crew. Now, no foieign institution can pro\ ide the 
crew. 

But if you do not ha\ c provisions foi w et-lease for a 
slKirt-term, then all the maintenance work, inspection 
work may create a real loss of capacity on the scheduled 
routes It may create a suspension ot operations which is 
not in the mletcst ol aviation 


Q: There were some problems earlier regarding a 
'technical tie-up’ with Singapore Airlines. Has 
that been sorted out? 

A: 1 have never said it (that there was any such problem). 
You see, during the previo.is government's period the 
proposal eamc as Tata-Smgapore An lines ThcrcT'oio it 


wa.s not given permission because Singapore Airlines was 
an integral part of the project. Now the proposal before us 
is for Tata Airlines Private Limited 

Q: What about the allegation that the delay was 
due to some very hectic lobbying by Jet Airways? 

A: fhe (lovemment of India lakes a very objective view^ in 
such matters. We are neither pressurised nor threatened by 
anyone. 

Q: What Is the latest on the proposed Bangalore 
airport project (which Is supposed to be a 
collaboration between the Tatas, Raytheon and 
the government of Karnataka? 

A: There was a meeting between J.H. Patel (chief minister 
i)f Karnataka) and Ralan Tata After that, Ratan Tala met 
me and apprised me of that project (the meeting icK)k place 
on 29 July) He fell that because of the delays in the project 
the costs have escalated, so there sliould be a fresh 
teehno-cconomic feasibililv study 

Q: So the rumour that Ratan Tata Is pulling out of 
that project Is not correct. 

A: Fhe question is vei*y' good, but the address is wrong. 
You should ask him Why arc you asking me? 


expense of Indian Airlines. This could 
be cither Jet Airways or fata Airlines,” 
he said. According to him a private airli¬ 
ne would never fulfil Indian Airline’s 
social obligations, such as rescuing Indi¬ 
ans who were stianded in Kuwait. 
Which is w hy he feels that any threat to 
the govemment-owned Indian Airlines 
should be opposed. And since it is too 
late to do iinything about Jet Airways, 


Singh says he is venting his spleen on 
Tala All lines. In fact, last fortnight, a 
delegation of 30 MPs met the PM and 
voiced this concern. The MPs crossed 
all party lines and included Ghulam 
Nabi A/ad and P.J. Kurien of the Con¬ 
gress, Yerran Naidu of the TOP, Guru- 
das Dasgupia from the Left and C.M. 
Ibrahim from the Janata Dal. 

The I'alas, however, are now u.sed to 



this kind of backdoor opposition to the 
project (Jnce they heard that the project 
might be cleared. Us media managers 
swung into action and prepared a 
‘question-answer’ press release entitled: 
Myths and Facts on Tala Airlines, 

Interestingly the press release doesn’t 
mince any words about Us intended 
target. 

A hysterical ovencaction'^ Not really, 
when you considei all that Ratan Tata 
had to go through just because he want¬ 
ed to give Naresh Goel some competi¬ 
tion. But, argue industry-watchers, Goe! 
has cause to worry. "The first thing the 
Talas will do is to lie up with other 
players in the field, such as Sahara and 
work against Jet,*’ points out a fonner 
bureaucrat from the civil aviation 
ministry. 

But as civil aviation minister Ananlh 
Kurnar told Sunday, "The proposal is 
still under examinaiion.” And that could 
mean just about anything, will the airli¬ 
ne be stalled once again on some new 
technical grounds? Or does it mean that 
Tata has finally won what must be the 
mo.st bitter battle in the history of Indian 
aviation.? • 
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PARTY LINE 

Will the CPI(M) support the Congress to oppose 

theBJP? 

F l^clional feud among commu- danger' iheor>' — that the Congress and 
nisls is an old story. During the BJP were like plague and cholera — 
the late Forties and the early and make the BJP its Fnemy No. 1 
Fifties, it was a bitter fight bet' The draft says, 'The BJP s coming 
ween B.T. Ranadive and P.C. into power at the Centre is the culmina- 


F l^ciiona! feud among commu¬ 
nists is an old .story. During 
the late Forties and the early 
Fifties, it was a bitter fight bet¬ 
ween B.T. Ranadive and P.C. 
Joshi-S.A. Dange combines. While the 
Joshi-Dange faction felt that a section of 
the Congress was acceptable — as 
Nehru was fighting the international 
imperialist forces and thereby serving 
the cause of the then USSR — Ranadive 
sought an independent line of Ye Azudi 
Jhutha Hat. 

A decade later, followers of these two 
groups split the party, thereby paving 
the way for the gradual withering away 
of communists from most part of India. 
Three decades have passed since, but 
one still finds Ranadives in the CPI(M) 
in the guise of Prakash Karat or Biman 
Bose. Joshis and Danges are no more, 
but Jyoti Basu and Surjeet are there. And 
the basic difference remains the same — 
whether Congress is acceptable or 
untouchable. 

The answer, however, has been provi¬ 
ded by the passage of time. While com¬ 
munists continued with their infighting, 
the BJP, with its now-Ram Mandir- 
now-Ram Rajya tactics, has successful¬ 
ly grabbed power in Delhi. As luck 
would have it, the Hindutva party has 
been able to attract even some secular 
groups like Telugu Desam, Samata Par¬ 
ty, Biju Janata Dal or. for that matter, the 
Trinamool Congress. 

So, the CPI(M) central committee 
decided, about four months back, to sup¬ 
port the Congress at the Centre if the lat¬ 
ter takes the initiative to form an alterna¬ 
tive government. And it was the same 
Jyoti Basu who publicly made this 
point. Leaders like Biman Bose or S.R. 
Fitlai initially resisted such public utte¬ 
rances, but had to fall in line eventually. 

B ut in the draft political resolution for 
the 16th party congress scheduled 
in Calcutta in October, CPI(M)’s warr¬ 
ing factions seem to have made a truce. 
It is now clear that the party has no other 
way but to bid good-bye to its ‘twin 


danger' iheory' — that the Congress and 
the BJP were like plague and cholera — 
and make the BJP its Fnemy No. 1 
The draft says, 'The BJP's coming 
into power at the Centre is the culmina- • 
tion of a rightward shift in national poli¬ 
tics which has seen the rise of commu- 
nalism and jingoism... There must be 
a proper appreciation of the danger pos¬ 
ed by a ccjmmunal party holding the S 
reins of state power. The party will have | 
to make the fight against these forces its | 
central task in the coming days." Ofcour- ® 
sc, the situation is now totally different 



iyoti Basu (laft) with Manmohan SIngl 



from the lime of Joshi-Dange. At that 
point of time, there was no real threat to 
compel the communists to get closer to 
the Congress. 

Yet, the draft resolution avoids plain- 
speaking. Knowing fully well that the 
BJP cannot be dislodged without the 
lielp of the Congress, it dreams of 
CPKM) usurping the Congress base (as 
if some magic would take place) without 
aligning itself with the latter. Thcdi;aft 
says: "In the present condition, the^tivg- 
gle against the communal forces, their 
design to disrupt national unity and the 
democratic movement assume importan¬ 
ce. This can be done only on the basis of 
a bmad-based mobilisation. The efjfoit 
to forge and strengthen the third idtenia^ 
live, in electoral terms, will haii^ Wbe 
renewed. While there is no qucstioii^of 
an alliance, or, united front withtlipCon* 
gress with its present policies,^ ; 
must be made to reach out to its mass fol¬ 
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lowing which has a sizeable section of 
people adhering to secularism." 

The draft has neither the direction nor 
any attempt to explain how this would 
be possible. Rather, it appeals to the Con¬ 
gress to change its policies (mainly eco¬ 
nomic policies) so that the Left (CPI is 
also of the same opinion) can forge an 
alliance with it. 

Recently, the point was discussed at a 
meeting in New Delhi between Jyoti 
Basu and Manmohan Singh. At the mee¬ 
ting, Basu suggested that the Congress 
consider bringing about certain changes 
in its economic policies. Singh has assur¬ 
ed that his party would deliterate on the 
sdiggestioo. However, the United Front 
foveitiment led by H.D. Deve Gowda 
laier by l.K. Gujral did not follow 
altffnative economic policy. So, in 
the communists want may 
t to any real change, but 

Sditte ctemeticchanges in the Congress* 
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If the Congress can 
get the Left firmly 
by its side, it will not 
care for the 
Trinamool 
Congress. The Left 
will have to 
acknowledge that 
with most smaller 
parties aligning 
either with the 
Congress or with 
the BJP, a third 
front is nothing 
more than a 
nebulous concept 


nesting of minds 



ing it the first force and relegating the 
BJP to the second position. But leaders 
protecting their regional interests in 
West Bengal, Kerala or Tripura may 
oppose it. 

Moreover, there are personality cla¬ 
shes and it may be hard for Prakash 
Karat, Sitaram Yechuryor Biman Bose, 
Binoy Konar and company to acknow¬ 
ledge that they are caught on the wrong 
fool as far as their assessment of p<Tliti- 
cal reality — read the advent of BJP — 
is concerned. To prevent the emergence 
of the BJP, people like Saifuddin Chou- 
dhury had argued for a softer line towar¬ 
ds the Congress. He was thrown out of 
the central committee. 

And then there may be cross- 
interests. The CPl(M) in Kerala is a divi¬ 
ded house, with the CITU lobby even 
risking its existence in the parly. No one 
really knows where the clash between 
the Achuthanandan-M A. Baby group 
and the CITU lobby will lead to. Simi¬ 
larly, in West Bengal, petty interests 
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public posturing. Communists want the 
Congress to cnticise the uncontrolled 
liberalisation and announce certain pro- 
pcople measures to be taken up if it form¬ 
ed the government. 

As a tactical line, the draft talks about 
a Left-democratic-secular combination 
as opposed to the concept of a front com¬ 
prising only the Left and democratic for¬ 
ces. By accommodating secular forces 
as tactical partners, the draft seems to 
extend support to the Congress — with¬ 
out naming the pany — even if it fails to 
make any change in its economic policy. 

The concept of a third front is extreme¬ 
ly nebulous. Almost all the constituents 
except the Left has walked out of it. The 
last nail has been driven by Mulayam 
Singh Yadav and Laloo Prasad who 
have forged unity and a new front. The 
TDP has joined the BJP and the AGP 
may sooner or later follow suit. The 


Mulayam-Laloo combine has made it 
clear that it prefers a line of proximity 
with the Congress. 

If the Congress gets the Left firmly by 
its side, it will probably not care tor Tn- 
namool Congress, an arch rival of the 
Left in West Bengal. With all the smal¬ 
ler parties now aligning either with the 
Congress or with the BJP, a third front is 
nothjh^tnore than an illusion. Sooner or 
later; the Left will also have to acknow¬ 
ledge it. 

A riiimber of amendments arc expect¬ 
ed on the draft. Some would try to 
make it a more comprehensive docu¬ 
ment against the BJP so that it reaches its 
logical conclusion: to keep the BJP out 
of pyWdf, the Left will join hands with 
the Ci?hfgress in stales where the BJP is a 
major force. 

This would lead to the merger of the 
so-caBed third force and Congress, mak- 


have resulted in leaders being dropped 
from district committees. The latest 
casualty being Subhash Chakrabariy 
who has been dropped from CPI(M)\ 
disirici secretariat in North 24-Parganas 
which is his home turl*. While Chakra¬ 
bariy’s influence is limited only m his 
district and in Calcutta to some extent, 
rebels in other districts may Join hands 
with him. 

This will no doubt create more confu¬ 
sion in the party and the political point 
may get eclipsed by petty groupism. 
Such inner-party tussles either lead to a 
split or to a situation where ideological 
positions gel compromised. Whether 
the CPI(M) juggernaut will get bogg¬ 
ed down by such vested interests pulling 
from different directions, or whether 
good sense will prevail to work out the 
formula for a broad secular front, is any¬ 
body’s guess. • 

Oltfim n dni KaychmudhuH/Cmicutim 
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Tribals of the Koraput-Bolangir- 
Kalahandi belt in western Orissa 
continue to be plagued by poverty, 
starvation and disease 

•In ]985, Phanus Punji of Amalapada sold her J3-year-old 
sister-in-law Banita JorRs 40—to feed herself and others in 
the house, to stay alive for a few days more. 

•In 1996, Basanti of Mohra village sold her ten-year-old 
daughter Madana for Rs 1,200 to a businessman — to buy 
medicines for her ailing husband and to feed her five other 
children. 

•In 1997, Barpani Pada, a widow, sold her eight-year-old 
daughter Sanju to a moneylender for Rs 150 and two bags of 
*kodo * (a kind of food-grain). 

T hirteen years have passed since a young girl was 
sold for a mere Rs 40 in a remote village of western 
Orissa. But little has changed in the state’s ‘K-B-K’ 
districts of death since. The three ‘original’ districts 
of Koraput-Bolangir-Kalahandi may have been car¬ 
ved into eight districts by the late Janata Dal supremo and 
Orissa chief minister Biju Painaik. But the ‘K-B-K’ code con¬ 
tinues to spell: starvation, malnutrition, disease and, above 
all, death. 

Last month, thousands of tribals assembled at Koraput to 
form a united front — the KBK Development Forum — in 
their fight for rights. The ex-MP of Bolangir and former state 
Youth Congress president, Sarai Painaik, was elected conve¬ 
nor of the forum. An advisory committee — comprising, 
among others, food and civil supplies minister, Habibullah 
Khan, former Union railway minister Bhakta Das. chairman 
of Orissa Agro Industries Corporation Radhakanta Panda — 
was also elected. 

The leaders present at the meeting despatched a memoran¬ 
dum to Prime Minister Atal Behari Vajpayee urging him to 
take immediate steps to solve the problems of the K-B-K dis¬ 
tricts. Otherwise, the KBK Development Forum would 
launch an intensive agitation from Independence Day. 

But the problems of the region arc many and myriad. As vil¬ 
lagers continue to be stalked by starvation and disease, innoc¬ 
ent children continue to be sold to provide for food and medici¬ 
nes for other members of the family. Madana relumed to her 
parents, in Mohra, earlier this year. "Who wants to sell her 
children? But when wc had no money to buy medicines for 
her father, what could I have done? How could I have fed so 
many mouths without a single pai.sa in my hand?" demands 
her mother, Basanti. 

Malaria is one killer disease in these parts. According to an 
epidemiological report presented by health minister Jagannath 
I Rout to the Assembly recently, death by malaria has been ris¬ 



ing alarmingly. In 19%, malaria claimed 20 lives in Kalahan- 
di, 16 in Koraput, 12inRaygada, ten in Bolangir, nincinNua- 
pada, five in Nabarangpur, five in Malkanagiri, and one in 
Sonepur district. 

Among other diseases, diarrhoea is a major threat to life 
here. With proper drinking water a scare commodity in many 
parts of K-B-K^ a large number of tribals fall prey to diarrhoea 
every year. Lait month, a number of tribals died of diarrhoea 
and anthrax, !fi Narayanpatna and nearby villages of Koraput 
sub-division, at least 12 people died within two days. Around 
the same time, a sudden outbreak of diarrhoea claimed several 
lives in the tribal pockets of Dasmantpur, Narayanpatna and 
Laxmipur blocks, following consumption of contaminated 
water from ponds. Most of the victims failed U) reach hospi¬ 
tals in the sub-divisional headquarter, as most of the kuch- 
cha’ roads had been washed away in the lains FHcii the few 
who did manage to reach the medical centres could not be 
saved as the required medicines were not available. 

This episixJe exposed, yet again, the hopelessly inadequate 
medical facilities available to the tribals in the region. Lifc- 
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OF DEATH 


lying vacant in the K-B-K zone. Ravi Das, general secretary 
of the vSarvodaya Relief Committee, claims that 43 out of 58 
doctors have not reported for duly in Nuapada for the last 
three years. In Kalahandi, 62 posts have been lying vaciint. 

A nother aspect of the ills plaguing the K-B-K area has been 
highlighted by Arabinda Dhalli, the Malkanagiri MLA. 
Dhalli wrote to chief minister J.B. Patnaik last month, draw¬ 
ing his attention to the fact that in a gram panchayat called 
Gampakonda, some tribals were being deprived of rice and 
other articles under the public distribution scheme (PDS). The 
MLA alleged that the secretary of Gampakonda was selling 
the PDS articles in the black market, with the help of the civil 
supplies officer (CSO) of the district. "'I hc officials in the dis¬ 
trict are so unscrupulous that they do not even feel sorry for 
the tribals dying of starvation," Dhalli told Sunday. 

In Kalahandi, too, resentment is brewing among villagers 
due to the corrupt practices of the civil supplies officials. 

The tribals are also at the receiving end ol the agricultural 
deal in Kalahandi district. Nuapada has always been known 
for the production of vegetables. Though the villagers still pro¬ 
duce vegetables in large quantities, they gel a raw deal. The 
price of onions has shot up to Rs 15 per keg "Improper plann¬ 
ing and lack ol storage facilities have alfected the output of 
the district which is otherwise an onion .surplus area of the 
state," says Nagesh Barik, an agricultural economist with the 



saving drugs, antibiotics and oral rehydration .salts tORS) arc 
unheard of in these hospitals. DtK'tors, too, are conspicuous 
by their absence. Health minister Jagannath Rout is well 
aware of the state of affairs in the tribal belt. Rout recently 
admitted that 147 doctors' posts are lying vacant in Malkanagi¬ 
ri district alone. 

According to reports, no less than 700 doctors’ posts are 


Agriculture Promotion and Investment Corpciraiion Ltd 
(APICOL). 

According to Bharat Majhi, a farmer, "middlemen", in con¬ 
nivance with government officials, have delibciately avoided 
construction of storage systems in the district. With no stora¬ 
ge facilities available to them, the fanners arc forced to sell 
ihcir produce to middlemen at throwaway prices. "But when 
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P.V. Narasimha Rao Irisht) with j.B. Patnaik: the former 
Congress PM had introduced the KBK Districts Project with a 
long term action plan (LTAP) 

we go U) purchase oiiions from them at the time of our need, 

> they demand Rs 15 per kg from us, ” complains Majhi bitterly. 

natural fallout of the problems afllicting the region is 
-W%n\eLss exodus. Hundreds ol farmers of Kolpad block in 
■■^Jieypore sub-division ot Korapul district have migrated to 
. Andhra Pradesh and Madhya Pradesh in search of a living. 
.The tribal dominated villages of Murtahandi, Chandili, Ban- 
suli, Sadranga, Dharnanahandi and Girlu have been hard hit. 
The farmers ot the area blame it on the "irregular supply of im- 
gaiion water by Upper Kolab authorities and severe pest 
attack". 

Parmers aren’t the only ones fleeing K-B-K — Kalahandi 
and Nuapada in parlicular. Villagers are leaving by the 
dozens, to find any work, anywhere — sometimes, with dis¬ 
astrous cisnscquenccs Takc the case of 20 labourers of Manga- 
mimda, a inbal village under Golamunda block in Kalahandi 
district, who migrated to Karimnagar area of Andhra Pradesh 
to work as kiln workers. Bui the spectre of starvation loomed 
large over them, even there. Keshav Majhi died of starvation; 
five others returned to their homeland, debilitated and disillu¬ 
sioned. 

Gunja, wlio had gone to Karimnagar wuih son Trinath Para- 
bhoi, has a horror story to narrate "The owner of the brick kiln 
made us work from dawn to dusk without food. He just paid 
us Rs .^0 a week for lood. Unable to bear the torture, four 
youths raised their voice in f)rotesl. A few days lalei, they 
went missing. .My son was one of them." Gunja, who (led to 
Bangamunda, partly on fool and partly by tram, begs for a liv¬ 
ing these days. 

W ith things going from bad to worse, the iribals of K-B-K 
arc finally preparing to force the issue by uniting under 
the banner of the KBK Development Forum. Bhakta Charan 
Das, ex-MP of Kalahandi, told Sunday that it was the late 
Rajiv Gandhi who had decided to opt for a lull-fledged pro¬ 
gramme to benefit these backward regions of Orissa P.V. 
Narasimha Rao then took up the matter during his prime mini- 
slenal tenure He introduced the KBK Districts Project with a 
long term action plan (LTAP). The LTAP was conceived in 
1993 to tackle the problem of povcrt> in K-B-K, with a central 
grant of Rs 4.SS7.03 crorc 


But till now, nothing has come the way of these distraught 
districts. The present Bharatiya Janata Party (BJP) govern¬ 
ment has failed to implement the LTAP. A parliamentary com¬ 
mittee which visited these eight districts was critical of the 
lack of central initiative. The Rajya Sabha Committee on Peti¬ 
tions, in its 106th report, has observed: "There is a clear lack 
of enthusiasm on the part of the government in this regard. 
Instead of facilitating implementation of the plan, it has been 
entangled in avoidable wrangles." The committee also recom¬ 
mended that the LTAP for the drought-hit K-B-K districts of 
western Orissa be treated as a special and separate component 
of the Ninth Plan, 

The Union minister of state for surface transport, Dr 
Debcndra Pradhan, recently said that the central government 



Convenor of the KBK Developnient Forum, Sarat Patnaik 
(right), and former Union minister Bhakta Charan Das: fight 
for rights 

would .soon announce a special package for the people of 
these districts. "The new action plan for K-B-K districts is in 
the final stage of formulation," revealed Pradhan. The spcciaf 
package, involving a larger financial outlay, would ensure 
uninterrupted funding "to expedite the process of develop¬ 
ment in these districts". 

But Bhakta Charan Das was quick to retort: "Such a thing 
should be declared by the Prime Minister or the finance mini¬ 
ster, not the surface transport minister. And if the surface tran¬ 
sport mini.stcr is really serious about it, then let him build 
some good roads in these districts." 

The present Kalahandi MP, B.K. Deo, informed Sunday 
that Prime Minister Vajapyee has ordered the emergency feed¬ 
ing programmes to continue without interruption, to prevent 
any more starvation deaths in these districts. Deo also stated 
that in the last three months, the deputy chairman of the Plann¬ 
ing Commission, Jaswant Singh, has had a series of talks with 
state government officials about a revised LTAP, spanning 
1998-99 to The revised LTAP for the K-B-K is sup¬ 

posed to have an outlay of Rs 6,060 crorc. 

But the state minister of planning and coordination, Bhaga- 
bai Prasad Mohahty, told Sunday that nothing has been forth¬ 
coming from the Centre, as yet. "No fund has been received 
from the Centre for the implementation of the LTAP for K- 
B-K districts during 1998-99. And there has been no indica¬ 
tion from the Government of India so far with regards to the 
amount proposed lo be released during 1998-99." 

While the netas in Bhubaneswar and Delhi are engaged in 
petty politicking, the poor tribals of the Koraput- 
Bolangir-Kalahandi belt wait in the hope of being granted 
their basic right — the right lo live. • 

SurmnOrm PaMi/KaMumM 
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MALIK ON MEDIA 


AMITA MALIK 


Pick of the lot 

Siddhartha Basu 's new show will get together the best brains in the country 



I had briefly men¬ 
tioned Siddhartha 
Basu’s much- 
awaited program¬ 
me Mastermind 
India for the BBC 
in my last column. 

I felt readers might 
like a preview of 
how Basu has con¬ 
ducted his search for masterminds. It has 
the thoroughness of a military operation 
and has come up with some amazing 
finds. 

TTic selection process for Mastermind 
India was started in May 1998 with invi¬ 
tations sent out countrywide to quiz for¬ 
ums. institutions, comp'^nies, corporate 
offices and known quiz enthusiasts. Just 
under 500 entries were received and 11 
centres were set up with coordinators in 
major cities to hold^preliminary written 
tests. (I might confess that out of the 38 
questions, I was able to answer about 
eight, which proves what I have known 
long enough — 1 am not a mastermind). 

The questions had to do with both 
national and international matters. Two 
samples; the name of which type of auto¬ 
mobile comes from French for ‘hood’ 
and was also a garment worn by the inha¬ 
bitants of France? In 1873, which nation¬ 
alist leader and member of Parliament 
produced the first ever statistical estima¬ 
te of per capita income in India? The 
answer papers were corrected in Delhi 
and 48 contestants chosen for the TV pre- 
liminary rounds of Mastermind India. 
Special weightage was added to those 
above a certain age. women contestants 
and those who offered interesting 
options for their areas of specialisation. 

The ages of participants vary from 21 
to 63 and their interests from the 
nomenclature of chemical elements to 
cricketing career of Don Bradman, 
Hindu kingdoms in South-East Asia, the 
life and times of Napoleon, et al. The 
winners include software engineers, 
housewives, website designers, credit 
rating analyst, an MD of a travel compa¬ 
ny and an ENT surgeon. They come 
from every comer of India except the 
north-east. 


Siddhartha established 
quizzes as serious 
viewing on Indian TV 
and remains a role 
model for his peers as 
well as those starting 
their quizzing careers 


Each contestant will be facing two 
rounds — two minutes of general know¬ 
ledge and two minutes on the area of spe- 
cialisation. The 17 episode series will 
have 12 preliminary rounds, 4 semi¬ 
finals and the Mastermind Final, Record¬ 
ings are scheduled between August 
7-12.1998. The programme will be tele¬ 
cast weekly from September, every 
Wednesday at 10 pm on BBC World. 
And the finals may be recorded at a hiato- 
ncal location in Delhi or another city. 

Well, you canT do better than that. 
And having watched the original on the 
BBC, I feci that it will evoke great inter¬ 


est !tl iPdii. Because given our uiibe«l* 
thy obsession with pofifics. which docs 
net seiem to have made the country a bet¬ 
ter place to Hve tti. It is time we realtsed 
that India has always had excellent stan¬ 
dards, especially in matters of the tnipd. 
And 1 feel confident that we are in for 
some very lively and absorbing viewing 
September onwards. I also cannot think 
of a better person to conduct it than Sid¬ 
dhartha. or Babu Basu as he is more 
popularly known. It is he who establish¬ 
ed quizzes as a serious art form on Indi¬ 
an TV and remains a role model for his 
peers as well as those starting off on 
their quizzing careers. 

The format of the programme has 
been described as stark drama, with all 
the trappings of an inquisition—a black 
chair, the spotlight focussing on the par 
licipant, unwaveringly, and a relenilcss 
stream of questions. Those who survive 
wHi truly be ntasterminds «id, hopeful¬ 
ly. will become nationally famous. And 
as Indian TV and the satellite channels 
become increasingly trivialised in the 
filmi and soap rat race. Mastermind 
India ought to take Indian TV back to its 
moorings. • 
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Ignorance isn't bliss 

Indian hockey shows no signs of revival 


I ndian htKkey is in Uk doldrums The 
fact couldn’t have been stated more 
emphatically by Indian Hockey 
Federation chief K.P.S. Gill than by 
sacking yet another national coach after 
yet another international misadventure. 

Vasudcviin Bhaskaran is not a show¬ 
man, but his sincerity has never been in 
doubt from his playing days. His sack¬ 
ing has raised a controversy which tlirea- 
tens the very future of the game in this 
country. 

That the IHF bosses are totally ignor¬ 
ant about the ground conditions was all 
too evident when every change suggest¬ 
ed by Bhaskaran was consistently igno¬ 
red. Whether it stems from ego or ignor¬ 
ance does not matter. The end result is 
the same: abject failure. 

Despite the overall loss to Pakistan in 
the twin senes, there was hope that the 
exposure in this two-nation competition 
would help the coach and the players to 
lone up the team 7’he scries in Cicrniany 
helped Bhaskaran f urther in recommend¬ 
ing changes in both the attitude of 
players and the overall strategy to coun¬ 
ter top-level nations. 

Bhaskitran wasn’t the first coach to 
realise that the IHF bosses w'ere not seri¬ 
ous about India’s showing m the interna¬ 
tional arena. Nor lor that mailer, on 
improving facilities and standards at the 
grass-rwts level. Bui he was serious 
enough to go public with his views 
about most of the players. 

Ill ihe interest of Indian hockey, it 
would be g(x>d if he were to publish the 
various recommendations and sugges¬ 
tions he had submitted to the IHF and 
ihcir non-response to them. Of course, it 
would be suicidal on his pari. He would 
iinmedialely be blacklisted and shunted 
out of every area i)f Indum htK’key con¬ 
trolled by the IMF. 

One cannot say with conviction that 
India would have been among the top 
three had Bhaskaran's suggestions been 
heeded. But the ninth position at the 
Utrcchl World Cup does not do justice 
to India's ctirreni capabilities and this 
could easily have been avoided. 

Take the case of Dhanraj Pd lay. 
Masler dnbbler, the scourge of any 
defence, he is a phiyer who would be con¬ 


sidered an asset to any side. But not the 
India ot today. As a senior player, he is 
now dabbling more in politics than 
h(x;key. It w as either injury or ennui, but 
It was clear in every match in Utrecht 
that he wa.> far lx;low' his best. 

Immediately after the Germany tour, 
the coach had recommended Pillay's 
removal In Utrcchl, Pillay pulled the 
whole team's perfonnance down. If he 
had been replaced before the World 
Cup, the team could have worked out a 
difterciit approach to attack rather than 


sec him waste every opportunity present¬ 
ed to him 

The fate of a team game does not 
hinge on llie performance of one player. 
Which i'. why Bhaskaran stressed the 
shortcomings of several players and 
assessed their values to the team. Going 
by past practice, Bhaskaran's report will 
ho Ignored, just as those of several com- 
IKtent coaches before him — including 
Cedric D’Sou/a, who loo had presented 


a blueprint for the revival of Indian 
hockey. 

All this raises one question: what are 
the functions of the IHF bosses? Are 
they elected to represent the country at 
international conventions, .seminars and 
inncKuous meetings? Or to extend their 
influence by virtue of the positions they 
hold? Or is it their primary task to effect 
the improvement of hockey in India and 
extend more facilities to players? Even 
more important in today’s context, 
aren’t they supposed to try and arrest the 


decline in piipularily of hockey in the 
country? 

One feels it is time Gill and company 
realise that they hold positions of import¬ 
ance only so long as there arc coaches 
and players. Since they are not masters 
of the game, it is in their interest as well 
a.s in that of hockey to heed suggestions 
of experts and act on them. • 

AtilitS^n/Cmteutta 
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hy is Madhuri 
Dixit on this 
huge public 
relations 
drive? AStcr 
spending an 
entire decade safeguiu-ding 
her privacy, she has sudden¬ 
ly emerged from the 
shadows to host a number of 
parties for thousands of her 
friends and well-wishers. Is 
this her way of making cle^ir 
that she should not be writt- 
off by the trade? Or has 
she just gotten more gregari¬ 
ous in her middle-age? 

Whatever the truth of that, 


Dixit hasn’t managed to 
please everyone. Manisha 
Koirala, for instance, has 
ocen spitting fire ever since 
the Madhuri bash, because 
Ms Dixit didn’t lake care to 
invite her personally. 
Instead, Madhuri’s secreta¬ 
ry, Kikku. called up to «isk 
Manisha to pul in an appear¬ 
ance — so, of course, tlic 
peeved Ms Koirala stayed 
away. 

Not that Dixit should be 
too concerned about this. 
After all, it never does pay to 
socialise with professional 
rivals. 



ow docs 
Kajol do it? 
When you 
her 

life, she looks 
like the avera¬ 
ge girl next door, with her 
hair tied up and spectacles 
perched pertly on her snub 
nose. But pul her through 
make-up and place her in 
front of a camera, and sud¬ 
denly she*s setting the scre¬ 
en on fire with her smoulder¬ 
ing good looks. 

However she docs it, it is a 



1 

1 KAJOL 

1 


trick worth learning. Especi¬ 
ally for such newcomers as 
Neha (the heroine i>f 
Kareeb), who need all the 
help they can get. 




o, what is the 
mah? Is 
Marnta Kul- 
karni married 
to fight direc¬ 
tor Tinnu 
Verma? Or did she Just parti¬ 
cipate in a havan with him, 
which is now being passed 
off as a wedding? 

The versions vary widely 
depending on whom you are 
talking to. Mainta swears 
that she only participated in 
a adigioiis ceremony in 
Ujjain along with Verma. 
She was photographed on 
this occasion, and now 
Verma is going around tell¬ 
ing the world that they are 
married 

And why is he doing this? 
According to Kulkami, he 
has always been .somewhat 
ob.sessed with her, and since 
she hasn’t given him the 
lime of day, this is his idea of 
revenge. 

Verma disagrees. Accord¬ 
ing to him, he had a tempestu¬ 
ous affair with Mamta, and 
the two were wed ni a secret 
ceremony in Ujjain. But 
Mamta insisted that Verma 
leave his first wife, which he 
was not prepared to do. So, 
in a fit of pique, she decided 


he latest on 
Raveena Tan- 
^^B don is that she 

is being pursu- 
ed by a rich 
industrialist, 

who is completely smitten 
with her. ButTandon refuses 
resolutely to reveal his 
name, or even encourage his 
advances. And who can 
blame her? After all, she has | 
just got out of one thankless 
love affair (with Akshay 
Kumar) and has begun con¬ 
centrating on her career. And 
just when things arc looking 
up, why should she risk it all 
—and that too for the sake of 
another man? 

Doesn’t make much 
sense, does it? And thankful¬ 
ly, even Raveena has begun 
to see the point. • 



to deny the wedding 
altogether. 

So, which is the correct 
version? Take your pick, 
after all, your guess is as 
good as anybody clse’s. 
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Weight 

AND WATCH 

Was it 

fulfilment of 
her childhood ambition of 
being a school teacher, or 
was she genuinely angry? 
At a recent inauguration 
of a slimming and beauty 
clinic, RaveenaTandon 
showed her fists to the 
unruly crowd, directing 
the audience gathered 
(especially the 
photographers) into 
orderly behaviour. 

In the process, she 
taught them a thing or two 
— right angles and good 
shots. And what did she 
have to say about the 
sjimming centre? The 
usual. The orily thing is 
that it jarred as she never 
had a weight problem in 
the first place. If you want 


to know what it means to 
be fat, you have to be fat. 
Right, Raveena? 


RavMna Tandon at tha 
Inauguration of the beauty 
clinic: order, order 


Sirens 



X.DUrtA 


WBBKM Raima, 
nHHSSH Moon Moon 
Sen's sexy elder 
daughter, is set to follow 
her sister Ria, into films. 

Ria may star opposite 
the little Big B, Abhi.shek, 
inaJ.P. Datta film for 
which negotiations had 
.started a while ago. But 
Raima has already got a 
break: she is to be the 
younger romantic lead in 
Godmother (a remake of 
Godfather, with, would 
you believe it, a woman in 
the title role). Shabana 
Azmi will play 
‘Godmother’. 

Raima is a beautiful , 
fresh young face. Her 
acting? Well, we still have 
to see some evidence of it. 
Raima (left) and Ria with 
Moon Moon: all In tha 
family 


Raag 

DURG A 

||||||||||||||||H The tensioi) 
IHHHIli was evident, 
the bickering, barely 
veiled. After walking out 
of an unequal partnership 
with Annu Kapoor as a 
co-host on his Antakshari 
on Zee, Durga Jasraj 
thought she would never 
be able to make it on TV. 

Happily, she was 
wrong. Five years ago, 
the talented daughter of 
vocalist Pandit Jasraj 
sought backers to support 
a television project on 
Indian classical music. 




Smooth 

AS SILK 

They sang 
Dooha, 
Dooha and it poured. 

The venue was a 
‘back-to-the-roots’ 
restaurant. The band was 
the hip new group. Silk 


th 
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Durga Jasrgi:lMicklntli0 
llmalight 


She found one in R. Basu, 
CEO of Star TV. It took 
her several months of 
hcird work to put the serial 
together. But she’s done it 
and Utsaw an account of 
the lives of musicians and 


their introduction to 
Indian classical music, 
will be shown on Star 
shprtly. 

Durga has many ideas: 
the episode around Holi 
will feature Shobha Gurtu 
and will have horis and 
chaitis sung by her. 
Sharad Pumima will be 
celebrated with Shiv 
Kumai Sharma. 

A peep into famous 
lives? Nobody better than 
Durga Jasraj to set it up 
for she’s known most of 
these musicians since she 
was a little girl in short 
frocks. Vtsciv sounds 
promising. And Durga 
Jasraj is back. 


Route. The performers 
were Mohit, Atul and 
Kem, with an opening act 
by Saurav of 
Yaadein fame 
(remember)? And the 
audience was bohemian 
despite the sweat and 
congestion. 

The group stole the 

TIm Silk Routs band: 
rainmon 


limelight recently with 
their catchy video film, 
where they sang the title 
song on top of a car 
partially immersed in 
water. 

Divine interference, 
one may call it. Instead ol 
the expansive river, there 
was rain for their numbers 
from the hit album, 
Boondein. 




Rock AND rushdie 

Ten years of hiding from Islamic 
fundamentalists, and Salman Rushdie 
hasn’t losthis zest for fun yet. The novelist, who is a 
regular rock'and-roller and party-goer, reviewed the 
Rolling Stones conceit for The Observer three years 
ago. On another occasion, he jumped on stage with 
the Irish band U2 at a surprise appearance at 
Wembley Stadium in London, to the delight of 
coneert-goers. 

And now, Rushdie has another surprise up his 
sleeve. He has turned his hand to writing rock lyrics 
and hopeslm smigs may be recorded and relea^ 
aft^Ms Itite^t novel is published early next year. 

His latest novel —The Ground Beneath Her Feet 
-^has a rock, singer as its central character and is 
described a story of love, death and music. It is set 
in likXia; England and the USA, and covers a quarter 
of kcentuiy np dll the 19S0s. Rushdie has written 
seVt^ lyrics in the novel to represent 
dctibrial hit singles and is hoping that they are 
released. 

"I’m 51, the music is middle-aged, and r m 
writing the first dinosaur rock novel," says Rushdie. 
Hot bad going for a man who has bravely borne the 
wradi of Khomeini. 
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NAG A LAND 

War and peace 

There’s a bit of both in the state at the moment 


P eace in Nagaland. Tem)x>rary, lentalive, tense. As 
the picturesque north-casiem state is poised to 
enter another 12 crucial months of ‘ceasefire’ bet¬ 
ween government irtK^ps and the Nationalist wSocia- 
list Council ol Nagaland(lsak-Muivah), many arc 
hoping that this will pave the way for peace ot’a more perman¬ 
ent kind. 

But the road to reconciliation is a long and hard one. 
Though the year long ceasefire has been by and large pcace- 
fuf .several incidents over the last few months have proved 
that the guns of Nagaland have not been silenced yet. 

In fact, even as deliberations about extending the 
govemmcni-NSCN(I-M) ceasefire for another 12 months 
were on, the security 
forces were conducting ope¬ 
rations against the NSCN(K- 
haplang) and the Naga Natio¬ 
nal Council/Fcderal (jovem- 
ment of Nagaland (FGN). 

On 7 April, the NSCN(K) 
ambushed a convoy of the 15 
Assam Rifles at Sikiur along 
Shamatore-Kiphirc road, 
under Tuensang district. 

Nine jawems were killed and 
18 others (including the wife 
of a jawan) were injured in 
the attack. This forced the 
anny into retaliatory action. 

The 3 Corps, based at 
Rangapahar, has stated that 
"ambush Sikiur" and the 
army operation launched the¬ 
reafter have "vitiated the 
atmosphere" and "heighten¬ 
ed anxiety" amongst the 
people. "But they (NSCN- 
K) have started it, so they 
should Slop it and we will res- 
pt>nd accordingly," said the 
GOC, 3 Corps, Ll-Gen. R.K. 

Naiiavatty, during a day¬ 
long visit to Kohima, where 
he met Governor O.P. Shar- 
ma, chief minister S.C. 

Jainir, DGP P.K. Khanna, 

Naga Hoho representatives, 
church leaders and the press. 

"The army cannot afford 
to be a mute spectator towar¬ 
ds those who take law in 
their hands," said Ll-Gen. 

R.K. Nanavalty, who 


expressed grave concern over the ‘tax-collection’ 
racket being run by a section of the insurgents. He called upon 
the general public of the state to resist all unlawful activities 
and offered full support to those who would apprise the securi¬ 
ty forces of such acts. Nanavalty clarified that the army was 
operating "impartially and unhiasedly", displaying "adequate 
transparency" towards the cause of peace. "Tlie ceasefire in 
Nagaland aims at lasting peace and security forces will put in 
their might to create a conducive atmosphere, of course wiili 
the cooperation of the people," he said. 

According to sources in the HQ3 Corps, the army had 
shown remarkable restraint even after suffering serious set¬ 
backs— the death of 11 personnel, and injuries to a'i 

many as 26. But the Sikiur 
ambush had forced the secu¬ 
rity forces to launch an ol ten¬ 
sive. During the anny opera¬ 
tions, 241 suspected insurg¬ 
ents have been rounded up, 
out of which 119 have been 
handed over to the police, 
while 122 were released 
after initial interrogation. 
Two activists were killed 
when they resisted arrest. 

A recent public notice 
issued to the local press by 
the PI cell, HQ3 Corps, sta¬ 
ted: "In order to find a peace¬ 
ful solution to the problem in 
the state, it is imperative ^ 
cease hostilities. T^is is only^ 
possible if the NSCN(K) offi¬ 
cially accepts the ceasefire." 

But the NSCN(K) is bu.sy 
fighting both the .security for¬ 
ces and its rival militant 
groups. This has broughtThe 
problem of fratricidal feuds 
back to the fore. Between 
end June and early July, 
there were reports of at least 
four activists of different 
militant groups being killed 
in three separate clashes. On 
25 June, one member each of 
the NSCN(I-M) and the 
FGN were killed in a show¬ 
down at Zamai village in 
Phek district. On 2 July, a 
group of NSCN(I-M) men 
killed an NSCN(K) activist 
at Yaongyimsen village near^ 
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Mokokchung. On 6 July, the NSCN(K) retaliated by kill¬ 
ing an NSCN(I-M) member at nearby Changtongya (CTN). 

Realising that things were getting out of hand, the NSCN(1- 
M) issued a press release reiterating its commitment to a 
"peaceful political solution". V. Sumi, secretaiy. ‘ministry of 
infonnation & publicity’, slated how the NSCN(I-M) "wants 
all the misled Naga brothers to join hands together and cooper¬ 
ate with it for a permanent political solution." Sumi weni on to 
express "surprise" that "despite maintaining a low profile", 
the NSCN(I-M) was having "to face the rulhlessness and 
aggression of the FGN and Khaplang’s group, particularly in 
Kohima, Phek, Tuensang and Mokokchung districts". "This 
kind of provocative activities ot the adversaries will not be 
tolerated by the NSCN any more," warned the press note. 



GIVE PEACE ANOTHER CHANCE: Thuingalen^ Muivah: and 
Isak Chi si Swu *s declaration 


The NSCN(K), on its part, has said that any ceasefire with 
the "occupational" government should be meaningful and not 
like the one which the "Isak and Muivah group" has entered 
into. NSCN(K) chairman S.S. Khaplang and general secreta¬ 
ry Dally Mongro have declared that in order to make their 
stand clear to the Nagas in general, and the people of Indo- 
Burma region in particular, the NSCN/GPRN would strive 
vigorously for the unity of all Nagas. "We will never compro¬ 
mise on the sovereignly of Nagas with the occupational 
government," stressed the two leaders. 

There was some confusion in the slate following the publi¬ 
cation of a report in a national daily quoting NSCN (I-M) gene¬ 
ral secretary Thuingalcng Muivah on the Naga problem. Mui¬ 
vah clarified his position by stating that the news item was 
"total fabrication". He went on to allege that "the concoction 
(was) done on purpose...(with) evil invention...to sabotage 
the peace process, tarnish NSCN and confuse the people". Bui 
Muivah reiterated that the NSCN was "sincerely committed 
to the peaceful search for resolution of the decade -long politi¬ 
cal issue between India and the Nagas". 
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some ot ihc accused 

While die C'BI could nol chai<ic-shect die chiel minister— 
because Ciovernoi SK Sinha lel’iiscd lo sanclioii the 
prosecution ol the Assam (Jana Panshad (AGP) leader " P.K 
Mahantii’s name has been mentioned m the ‘rel'erence 
column’ Hut the ('HI has submitted all documents releaied to 
the alleged iinolvemenl of the dnefminister in the ease to the 
couit 

I'he deputy supenntendent ol police, CBI, P. tail, who is 
the investigating otheer I’or the Demow' case, said that though 
the ageiKy tiad filed the chaige-sheets along with all relevant 
documents, the court would be taking close to a month to deci¬ 


de on w'hethcr to take cognisance or not. "As the court has not 
taken cognisance of the charge-sheet, I cannot divulge thj 
names of the persons against whom the charge-sheet has been 
filed," said Lai. 

According to sources, the CBI would soon seek the court’s 
pennission to attach the properties, movable and immovable, 
of the accused so as to recover the sum of Rs 48 crore which 
had been siphoned out of the veterinary department through 
false LoCs. 

The ‘important’ names that, apparently, figure in the 
Demow' list include those of former veterinary ministers Dilip 
Saikia Sonow al of die AGP and Nakul Das of the Congress, 
former AGP labour minister Barki Prasad Tclenga, and Deba- 
brata Saikia, son ot former chief minister Hiteswar Saikia. 

Dcbabrata Saikia was the first to speak out against the CBI 
charge-sheet "This is part of a deep-rooted conspiracy or a 
mistake," said the son of the late Congress leader 1 Ic went on 
to stale that he had "abiding faith in the judicial^" and he was 
confident that the mailer would go the way ol the I lavala scam 
and the TADA case against Kaipnath Rai, where the courts 
had dismissed chargc-shccls presented by the CBI. 

Meanwhile, the AGP government has identified seven 
other departments Irom w'hich funds have been fraudulently 
withdrawn over the last tew years by a politician- 
bureaucTal-contractor-supplicr nexus. The state Assembly 
has constituted a House Committee to probe the wrongdoings 
in all these departments. 

For the moment, though, all eyes are on the LoC case. The 
curtains have come dow n on one act of the scam with the fil¬ 
ing of charge-sheets in the Demow ca.se. But a lot of political 
and legal drama is in store as the scene shifts to the 
courtrviom. • 

Dllmep Chandan/Quwahatl 


Brick by brick 

A symposium in Calcutta focuses on 
architecture and city planning — past, 
present and future 

F mm Mohenjodaro lo the Lotus temple—built envi¬ 
ronment has been a defining characteristic of civili¬ 
sation. Apart from the discovery of agricultum, noth¬ 
ing else has shaped human history so profoundly as the 
environment that men have built for themselves. In 
India, arehilecture,town and country planning is not an 
alien concept — even a cursory examination of any of 
the I larappan habitats bears testimony to that. 

Fifty years of Independence have witnessed differ-- 
ent dimensions of architecture and habitat planning in 
India. Now, the rapidly changing face of information 
technology as well as biotechnology, combined with 
the rather late realisation of the ftagility of the earth's 
environment, could alter human habitat patterns radi¬ 
cally. So, what is in store for us in the next 50 years? 
Would we be repeating our mistakes? Or would we 
leant from them and tnake India a better place to live in? 
With the countiy^—and its architecture—at the cros¬ 


sroads, the Centre For Buih Environment (CBE) orga¬ 
nised ‘Freedom Symposium: Architecture and City 
Planning in India*, atCalcutta* recently. Ihc two-day 
national seminar and exhibition was supported by the 
department of culture. Union ministry of human resour¬ 
ce development, and brought together architectural 
experts, planners, professionals, and students. 

CROSSnOAOKi *Fre 04 bmSymposium*, Calcuna 
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ANDHRA PRADESH 

Washout 

The monsoon session of the Andhra 
Assembly was a complete waste 

T he nine-day monsoon session of the Andhra Pradesh 
Assembly, which concluded on 28 July, was a real 
washout. Of the 50 hours and 19 minutes that the session 
lasted, more than 3.5 hours were wasted, said the chief whip ot 
the ruling Telugu Desam Party (TOP). R Chandrasekhar 
Reddy 

On the last three days, the question hours (normally of 
60-minutcs duration) lasted three hours each. On some other 
days, the zero hour lasted till lunch break. Although several 
serious issues were listed for debate, only the agricultural poli¬ 
cy was discussed. "The World Bank conditionalities, price 
nse, law and order...nothing was taken up foi discussion The 
govei nment tabled the statements on the above issues only on 
the last day of the session," complained CPl(M) leader Patiiru 
Rama Rao 

The Assembly ended without a debate on even one of the 
ad|Oummenl motions sought by the Opposition. With its abso¬ 
lute majoiity of 217, in a House of 295, the ruling TDP was 
the master of the House, from the word go. And even the pres¬ 
ence of the Left parties tailed to spur the Opposition into 
action. Opposition legislator^ either kept a low profile or stay¬ 
ed away On the .second last day of the session, the attendance 
was even less than 40*pcr cent. Chief minister N. Chandraba- 



MASTER OF THE HOUSE: chief minister N. Chant!rahuhii 
Naidii 


bu Naidu led by c.xampie* he attended the House for just an 
hour or so, though he was in the Assembly premises through¬ 
out the day The Speaker, himself, made a ‘guest’ ajipcarance 
for less than an hour. 

"The way the proceedings took place in the House, suited 
the Telugu Desam just fine. They found time to push the Bills 
and business they were keen to complete But when it came to 
public-interest issues, unpalatable to them, the ruling party 
blamed the Opposition tor wasting time." says veteran Marx¬ 
ist legislator Raghava Reddy "The chief minister made the 
Assembly proceedings reilundant as it did not suit his design 


'This is one of the first intelligent attempts to focus 
on something that will give shape to India in the 
making^ observed Jeet Madhotra, former chief 
architect Chandigarh. 

'The objective of the symposium was to look back 
over W years of work, and l<x)k forward to the next 50 
yearssaid Prof, Santosh Ghosh, president, 
CBE, Tb» efforts of the six-ycar-old centre, with net- 
, working in ccmntries« have been recognised and 
hacked, among others, by the United Nations and the 
World Bank' 

The Bousing andi Urtwn Develt^wnent Corporation 
Ltd (He]DCO)inade its presence felt at the senuinw. In 
a Iwynote presentation, chatrnaaiNun^Umanaging direc- 
tor V. Suiesh focused on the iintiuems and develop- 
' tnenta in the field of housing in post'Independence 
^ India, and on ‘funue options'. Poonam Kunwar Baner- 
. jee and Sunrandeep Taoqjo explained HUDCO's 
■/emphasison Acneedofthehoun "pK^ts leading toa 


- aitwHr *- thiew.. up a baipc <|MStioa felated to uthv> 
wsliiteciiuiet ivitb i^onoatioo. technolo^ revdlu* 
iMHtifing ooooepts pf wotlt (and wi)l cities sow ■ 

. hMoQua feduntetit? Hie .«iswer is atesounding 'No*^.^ 
-fdr it is ^ work afena. hid a coatbinaiion of psycho*, i 
tetors. tM iteepi paopift 
dw W(>dd|»pulaii0tt.of ni^i<» Ml 


about 43 per cent were living in urban areas. Current 
projections based on the data assembled by the UN pre¬ 
dict that by the year 2005, more than half of tiie world 
would be residing in urban areas. And most of the pres¬ 
ent and feture urbanisation will take place in A.sia, Afri¬ 
ca and Latin America. 

Significantly, one region of rapid urbanisation is 
South-East Asia. Rural-urban migration andreclttssifi- 
calkmof areas are among the factors that have contribut¬ 
ed to Ais phenomenon. A salient feature of the urbanisa¬ 
tion in Ais part of the world has been the rapid rise of 
mega-cities over the last 50 years. This has brought in 
its wake its own set of problems: of health, sanitation, 
housing, waste-management, traffic and pollution. 

So, the challenge facing built environment in India 
in Ac ctHning years is that much greater. "We have to 
improve the chaotic situation prevailing today through 
a new visirm integrating socio-economic and physical 
planning: preptdng environmental grid plans; bring- 
^g (h new. suitable technology; setting up regional 
, .atcfaitectufal centres; spreading awaiene.ss...," feels 

^Thuhcxt SOyears must establish architecture as ser¬ 
vice, as a process to facilitate better living. If Ae 20A 
.century was die century of engineers, the 21st century 
wiB he Ae century of aKhitects," concludes Prof. 
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SHUBttflA GUPTA 

M etamorphos is 

Welcome to StOr World 

T he timing couldn't have been better. Just when NBC 
Asiftr the sole wholly Engli$h>language channel which 
showcased sassy chat>shows at prime time, metamoiphos- 
>ed into NathMUd Oeographic, ^ Star network filM the 
gap with its idi'English equivalent: Star World. 

Actually, it^snot a new channel; it's what Star Plus used 
to be before U got itself its '(Ust' identity. Viewers who’d 
. deserteddtechannelbecauseoftheoverwhelmlngpresen- 
ce of its Hindustani products (during prime-time it’s tough 
telling Star and Sony and Zee apart) are now likely to come 
back to the fold. 

• Not everything on Star World scintillates: some of the 
prognuntnlng is as musty as the sitcoms Star Plus insists 
on airing after the news. But a couple of new series, schedu¬ 
led mid-month, may make a stopover at the channel fairly' 
entertaining. 

C/ftsr Act is not the usual deathless number that is lump¬ 
ed upon unsuspecting audiences in Britain's ex-coionies 



POneVER YOUNG: The Bold andThe Beautiful 


(the Mind your Language sort which is supposed to keep 
us in stitches even now). It’s got a Contemporary feel and 
its three lead actors — an on-the-wagon journo, a high- 
society toffee-nosed society lady, and a low-class ex¬ 
jailbird —get up to things which keep you more than peri¬ 
pherally engaged. 

The other series, Soldier Soldier is all about a prize rai¬ 
ment which tours parts abroad (it's btting touted as the f^ 
British drama to nave bits filmed in South AB^ hBer the 
iiftihg of tpahh^d), and t4»ts weapons on ftome-ground, 

. leading to interesting doings. I fbund aft tittee ^Mdbs on . 
preview to be thoroughly absotbing. 

Aajfbr the rest, etneh a few of the ttidfavouritc^: NYPO . 
Bhut, Batmani the Simpsons, and those codcery .diows 
;.whlehwei«soa^tatcooittingoutc|kliorie$.And;^poim>. 
.t^i^BoMond The'^Beetaifid end Stdda 
. iaxi aep could Bum. Star Plus, not even the canny' ^ 

. nnigiaahsofCAanarajhsnm. • 



LONELY LADY: Ixikshmi Parvathi 


of popular image building," commented a political observer. 

The one thing that livened up proceedings was the introduc¬ 
tion of TV cameras. Occupants of both the treasury and Oppo¬ 
sition Benches were more keen to catch the electronic eye 
than to prove a political point. The .Speaker had a tough timt 
trying to deny the legislators their fair share of air-time, as the 
proceedings of the House meandered along. 

The only other point of interest m the monsoon session 
revolved around the enforcement of "the new aile...lhc auto¬ 
matic suspension of a member who crossed the ‘red’ line", 
separating the podium from the rest of the House. The first vic¬ 
tim of the red-line rule was K. Jyothakka, Congress legislator 
from Metpally in Karimnagar. 

As the Assembly session dragged on, nothing constructive 
was said or done. The legislative affairs minister, P. A.shok 
Gajapathi Raju, made no effort to give a sense of direction tc 
discussions in the House. And the home minister, health mini¬ 
ster and agriculture minister were too busy taking pot-shots a 
the Congress and, of course, at N.T. Rama Rao*s widow, Lak- 
shmi Parvathi. Surprisingly, neither the Left parties nor the 
Bharatiya Janata Party (BJP) drew much flak. 

Even senior TDP legislators lashed out at Lakshmi Parva¬ 
thi on the slightest pretext. When the TDP(NTR) chief raisec 
the issue of corruption in government hospitals, health mini¬ 
ster Janardhan Reddy retorted angrily: “Everyone knows hov 
many sarees, jewellery, etc., were collect^ by you wher 
NTR was alive!" The legislative affairs minister Ashok Gaja¬ 
pathi Raju even interrupted Parvathi to say: "Speaker sir 
why arc the marital affairs of a member taking up so much 

time of the House?" NTR’s widow had to suffer the humilia¬ 
te tion in silence as no sympathy was forthcoming from any cor 
ner of the Andhra Assembly. 

r But Lakshmi Parvathi can draw some consolation from the 
fact that she was not the biggest casualty of this monsoon ses- 
: sion in the Andhra Assembly: the spirit of the legislatur 
was, • 

0 . 0 . 
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KUSUM BHANOARI 



BEGINNING 9 AUGUST. 1998 


ARIES 


(2! March^20Apni) 

G el work done a little 
earlier to make sure you 
do not miss any valuable 
opportunities that crop up 
early in the week. New and 
well-paid jobs or openings 
may come your way, so 
make sure you arc at the head 
of the line. Family members 
may be spreading rumours. 
Be direct in your dealings. 

TAURUS _ 

{21 Apnl-20'Mav} 

O nus Will be on domestic- 
life. Both your marital 
life and personal life seem to 
be going awr>'; it*s lime you 
do something about it. The 
behaviour of loved ones can 
have embarrassing 
con.sequences. You can rely 
on a trusted ally and talk 
about your problems. 
Business requires extra 
effort. 

GEMINI _ 

{2f Mav-20 June) 

S tick to the facts. 

Embellishment for the 
sake of dramatic effect may 
^7ead you into making a fool 
of yourself. Long Journeys 
can be complicated and 
unproductive. Promises and 
commitments must be 
honoured. It will be unwise 
to sign an agreement. Heavy 
losses can be incurred 
through gambling. 


LEO 


(2/ July-20 August) 

P eople who have the final 
say are likely to respond 
positively to your plans and 
suggestions: it’s just a 
question of expressing them. 
This is the time to Uike 
courage in both your hands 
and saying what has to be 
said. Don’t hide behind your 
fears or expectations of 
being rejected or turned 
down. 


LIBRA 


Y2/ Septemher-20October} 

T hings are likely to work 
out just as you had hoped 
Patience and tolerance arc 
more important than forceful 
action. You will keep others 
on tenterhooks and 
eventually win by refusing 
to make any dramatic 
moves. Money can become a 
bone of contention between 
you and loved ones or 
ass(Kiaics. 



SAGITTARIUS 

(2/ November-20 December) 

N othing is likely logo 
according to plan. You 
should remain flexible and 
not hold on to preconceived 
notions. It may be necessary 
to change direction or 
attitudes in the light of 
altered circumstances, or the 
presentation of new facts 
and figures. Don't be 
daz/lcd or put off by mere 
appearances. 


CAPRICORN 

(21 December-20 January) 

C onditions suiTOunding 
transactions of major 
property deals can be 
unpredictable and 
misleading. Problems may 
emerge after you’ve put your 
signature to documents and 
contracts. But there is a 
chance that by wailing a 
little longer such 
complications will surface 
on their own accord. 


AQUARIUS 

(21 Januar\-20 February) 

Y ou are right to quibble 
over excessively high 
prices or interest rates. Play 
unscrupulous people at their 
own game Try conceafing 
certain facts from them. 
Don’t give away 
information that would 
allow rivals to steal a march 
over you. Finances can be a 
sensitive area between joint 
partners. 


CANCER 

(21 June •lO July) 
cal with official 
business. Awkward 
affairs can be gotten out of 
the way now. Don't assume 
an adventurous or outgoing 
attitude. Be more 
circumspect in financial, 
romantic or other affairs. 
Advertisements or publicity 
can be productive. 


VIRGO _ 

(21 Augush20 September) 
othing should be taken 
for granted in 
professional or career 
matters. Don't take people at 
face value as they may be 
looking for ways to outwit 
you. What they have to say 
may be far from true. There 
may be awkward but 
tempting situations. 


SCORPIO 

(2/ October-20 November) 

II lively week ahead, full 
r%of excitement. Rapid 
progress can be made with 
new initiatives. Patterns 
established now can recur 
for the next few weeks with 
positive consequences. Grab 
whatever advantages you 
can from favourable 
conditions. 


PISCES _ 

(21 February-20 March) 
amily members may 
insist on having their own 
way and create trouble if 
they don't get it. Close 
acquaintances can say things 
you have asked them to keep 
quiet about. Their 
irresponsibilit) can land you 
in trouble with higher 
authorities. • 
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Men of steel 

Udyog Bhavan is buz¬ 
zing with rumours 
that steel and mines minister 
Naveen Palnaik and Arvmd 
Pande, chairman of the Steel 
Authority <d’ India Limited 
(SAIl.), arc on a collision 
course. 

Palnaik himsell is under 
scrutiny, both from his party 
and from the government, 
tbi exactly what he’d done as 
a minister. It hasn't helped 




HEARD IN CENTRAL HALL 


At this rater •xfiMt« «trat«gle 
alllwic# iMrtweaii miMi UiM biw 
operators and coMi^ synip 
manufaeturom. 


AN MP, ON POLLUTtON IN DELHI WHICH WAS 
CAUSING AN INCREASE IN RESPIRATORY 
TRACT DISEASES 




Arvlnd PaiMto: In the hot soat 


Highflier 

Who is Urjil Patel? 
Well, the finance mini¬ 
stry says he’s a consultant to 
them on balance of 
payments. He draws an hono¬ 
rary salary of Re I per 
month, while working as the 
Bombay-based vice- 

president ol' the Infrastructu¬ 
re Development Finance 
Corporation (TDFC). 

What officials in the mini¬ 
stry know is that he's down 
in from Bombay over week¬ 
ends to consult with officials 



that SAIL, the public sccioi 
behemoth, has incurred fust 
qiiailcr losses in excess of Rs 
310 ciore this year-- a mas¬ 
sive 150 per cent drop Irom 
the corresponding quarter in 
the previous year 

Palnaik knows full well 
that the (of SAIL can no! 
be held diieclly responsible 
for these los.ses. But he’s 
eager to pin blame on someo¬ 
ne because SAIL has done 
nothing for Orissa Roiirkel- 
la — which is in the red 
needs attention. But SAIL 
has pul up no new plants m 
Orissa cither. If relations 
between Patnaik and Pande 
do not improve in the weeks 
ahead, Pande will lose no 
lime upping and leaving. 
Much significance is being 
attached to a casual meeting 
that t(x)k place recently at a 
social occasion, between 
Pande and international steel 
magnate L.N. Mittal, who is 
believed to be the richest 
NRl in the UK currently. 


CHECK-LIST 


Delhi \s power problem: some creative 
solutions 

■ Buy power from Pakistan: Former Prime 
Minister I K Gujrai had announced with great fanfare that 
India would buy power from Pakistan The Pakistanis said 
they had no surplus power to give us But, presumably. I.K 
Gujral must have had some plan—we should put it into 
motion. 


■ Clear Chamera II: The protect was cleared and 
power minister Rangaratan Kumaramangaiam said the 
National Hydel Power Corporation (NHPC) had got the 
contract. But suddenly, a global tender has been floated 
once again if the project is started and finished on time (it 
IS already 8 years late) it will yield at least 300 kW more 
power and will solve Delhi’s power problem. 


■ Investigate Tala: The Bhutan-based NHPC 
project which was to sell power to India, is importing 
machinery instead of using idle machines lying with NHPC. 
if investigated and put into operation straight away, it can 
yield cheap and plentiful power 


■ Investigate Delhi Vidyut Beard (DVB): 

Things at DVB are not managed as professionally as they 
should be. For more on this, watch this space. 


cand read BoP files and Is # 
flown back to Bombay oh 
Sunday nights to attend to 
his other routine work. Alt 
officials handling BoP have 
been asked to report to him. 

What they can’t under¬ 
stand is why he’s been 
appointed. 

TTiere is no doubt that he 
has impressive credentials. 

He was the deputy resident 
representative of the IMF m 
Delhi for three years. He 
returned to Washington and 
managed to come back to 
Bombay to hold the RBI 
Chair in Bombay. 

Just as he thought he was 
becoming executive director 
of the RBI, Patel was slopp¬ 
ed in his tracks by governor 
Bimal Jalan. So he quit RBI 
and joined ihc IDFC and got 
a foolliold as a coiivSiilianl. 

No one is quite certain 



Bimal Jalan: Mtrytarrl«r 

what his brief or position is: 
hut he’s just there and the 
government is spending 
large sums of money flying 
him in and out of Delhi and 
making arrangements for his 
Slay. (Finance ministry offi¬ 
cials crib that for the money 
the government is spending 
on him, it could have hired 
Joseph Stiglitz, the World 
Bank MD. But, then, who¬ 
ever said the finance minis¬ 
try housed nice men?) 

Meanwhile, the BoP has 
climbed from being 1.5 per 
cent of the current account 
deficit to 2.5 per cent. And 
Patel is sitting on a job which 
an lES officer could have 
done just as well. With more 
accountability. • 
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RANDOM NOTES 


^awarplay 

■ It wasn’t mtant to be 
the -dirty weekend it 
turned out to be, says Sharad 
Pawar. And at first everyone 
bought the story of how he 
had taken Chandra Shekhar 
and R^jesh Pilot to Baramati 
to show them a dairy coi>pe- 
rative — apparently 
Chandra Shekhar wanted to 
set up a similar one in Bhoad- 
si and Pilot's presence was 
put down to his humble begi- 
nings as a *g\vala \ The meet¬ 
ing had nothing to do with 
the current political situation 
in Delhi, assured Pawar and 
Co. 

Until it was leaked out 
that there had been a third 
invitee who had fallen ill at 
the last moment: Rajasthan 
chief minister Bhairon Singh 
Shekhawat. His presence 
would have been hard to 
explain — unless of course 
we must now believe that 
Shekhawat was planningTto 
win back his vote bank in 
Rajasthan by promising to 
set up diary cooperatives. In 
the BJP today anything is 
possible; especially with the 
members who are cosying 
upto Sharad Pawar. 

SlianMl F«waR wiMrt’t ap? 



HPARDOUTSIDH Ml. KHURANA'S 
on ICR 

He*s a bull who carries his own 
China shop with him. 

A PARTY WORKER ON THE RUMOUR THAT 
KHURANA MAY BE SHIFTED OUT OF THE 
PARLIAMENTARY AFFAIRS MINISTRY 
BECAUSE HE WAS SPEAKING TOO MUCH 


Weekend blues 

■ More on Rajesh 
Pilot's weekend with 
Sharad Pawar and Chandra 
Shekhar. The Gujjar leader 
maintains that he went to Bar- 
amati to check out the dairy 
c(X)perative. So imagine his 
shock when he came to 
Delhi and read the papers the 
next day. There was a report 
on his meeting with Pawar; 
and an excerpt from an inter¬ 
view given by Pawar where 
he was quoted as saying that 
the Congress was noi going 
to pull down the government 
just yet. 

Unfortunately, this was 
not the official line taken by 
the Congress high command. 
Pilot immediately dashed off 
a press statement contradict- 



RpImIi Pilots eaiipit In p 

Mud 

ing Pawar, where he said that 
it was against the interests of 
the nation to let this govern- 


I CHECK-LIST 


How long the Vajpayee government will 
kis$i.<ivhat the Opposition is saying 

■ GontfraMd): At least till October/Movember—by 
whicfi time everyone would be sufficiently fed up of the 
situation to bring the government down together. 


U AlllDMIt:NowthattheCauverymatter1sin the hands 
of the Supreme Court, the first opportunity to topple 
Vajpt^ee will arise in the first week of September. 


■ taiMiliivwll PMfly: Everything depends on the 
Congress. If they’re ready, it wM take erectly eight minutes 
toto^ the government We’rp ready now. 


UIM fbefli We must dp something sOon, because 
offi(»vvlsetbe SJPwill get jintfeiKhed. Whom the 
Coogr^ makee their candidate for PM is their probtem. 
We emV tbelidP’s foie to eni 


1 


meni continue. Pilot even rai¬ 
sed the subject at a CPP mee- 
ling saying that he was ‘con¬ 
fused’ as the pttny was speak¬ 
ing on two voices on the 
issue. 

Later, w'hen Pawar asked 
him why lie had panicked^ a 
sheepish Pilot told him dial 
he had no choice in the mat¬ 
ter ’’After all, I have to be car¬ 
eful. Tve only just got my 
ewe nominaticMi,*' he is sup¬ 
posed to have said. 

And in Congress circles 
good bcliaviour means not 
agreeing with Sharad 
Pawar. 


An officer and a 
gentleman 

■ Those who thought 
die Rashlriya 1 

Swayamsevak Sangh (RSS) | 
would do backseat driving in j 
the BJP-led government. I 
were wrong. The RSS is ! 
very much in the diivct’S 
scat, intervening (<> .sec ‘justi¬ 
ce’ done in transler and post¬ 
ings, especially in the 
bureaucracy. 

Take the Enforcement 
Directorate. The t.K, Gujral 
government had all but deci¬ 
ded to replace M.K. Be/bo 
ruah as director. Hnforcc- 
mciu, when elections were 
announced. 

The choice was an officer 
called Prem Kumar, Maha¬ 
rashtra cadre. As the matter 
was already on the files 
when the BJP govemmcnl 
came to power, it made as 
if to go ahead with the 
transfer. 

It would have been carried 
out except that the sanj^h 
intervened — theif argument 
was that Bezboruah was an 
honest and upright officer. 
To replace him with someo¬ 
ne — any one — who didn’t 
match that level of integrity 
would be a big mistake. 
Apparently, the RSS’s 
advice has been heeded and 
Bezboruah is staying on in 
his job. • 
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DELHI DIARY 


Alllnthegaifiel 

So what if he's in the 
BJP, Pramod Maha- 
Jan was still cheering for 
Italy in the World Cup soc¬ 
cer, presumably as part of his 
secular credentials. (Inciden¬ 
tally that’s the excuse Con¬ 
gressmen gave when they 
rushed off to Prance to watch 
the World Cup in the middle 
of a Parliament session — 
"we’re going there to cheer 
fcHT Italy," they assured the 


4 [ 


HEARD AT THE CONGRESS 
HEADQUARTERS 

Q: Why didn't Satish Sharma take 
part In the rally against price 
hike? 

A: Because the price hike hasn’t 
affected Hawala rates. 

A CONGRESS WORKER 


f 



although his brief was to 
help ^minister the Delhi 
Development Authority, he 
was doing everything but 
that. As a result, when P.V. 
Narasintha Rao was Prime 
Minister, not only was he sus- 
.pended from government 
out also was considered a 
maverick IAS officer, who 
could talk well, but did little. 

But as PS to a poweiful 
minister, he toohas acquired 
derivative clout which has 
changed the minds of many. 

So now several Congres¬ 
smen (and women) are ruing - 


Congress high comand. And 
It,^ didn’t really matter that 
most of the soccer lovers 
Were from Shared Pawar's 
camp). 

Unfortunately for Maha- 
jan, dte team did not win. 
And he was heard complain¬ 
ing bitterly that he'd never 
trust an Italian again. Looks 
like the BH* is teaming its 
electoral politics on the soc¬ 
cer field. 


Th# 

*lious«liolctor* 

■ PS to the uiban deve* 
kmroent minister, K. 
7s Alphonse has suddenly 
achieved rsspectabiU^ 
anew. 

There was a time when, 
during his tenure in die 
DDA, A^ihoase was perse* 
entedaadhounded. Not with- 
becttase 


C hi E C K - I I s r 


UN Security Council and India: who 
says what 

■ VnRpgSlBlpPt Spokesmen ,iames.Rubih isks 
how Indlahw the (^1 to even think ahotg momheniNp Of 
the Security Coimeii. LttndtaiifqmiMi.tosk^ihetiStbtin 
trea^ and not«veaponlea,the US mkMthlintahot^k. Bin 
before that no negotiations an peeawle, 



the day they took Alpl 
on. Itis all aquestionbf i 
ing your goverhniMt boui^ 
you see, 


I According to ihforntatiQn minhiter 
Muehahld Husain, even an attampt shows trsmsndous 
chutrpah on incHs’s part. It la llks a asrial^isr.HiklAg to be 
rewarded for hts'ciimsa. India ahoidd not oS accepted on 
the Securl^ Council. , ' ' ' ^ 

• Japam Amhaesador to India. 

dm India Is saenbynyti|iyasi,r( 

wBnotu«»ths(iuasatwsapOA.« 
swlssvouraWtawK^mte|»%.,. 

oaotlouBaboatsuppoiBogtidii^^ v ‘^^^'^'‘■4-' 





■ IMMadl 

Commission 

snlssi^fMut1htlls:s'(HJ(% 

tht Bridsnf^n 




ee 








QuMiimqiio 

If you are a joum^ist, 
it helps to have BJP 
connections. 

The BJP-1^ government 
might have ignored workers 
who’ve been devout Hindus 
for 50 years, who’ve slaved 
for the party, asking for nodi- 
ing in return. Bur it has 
accommodated every jour¬ 
nalist, young and old, who's 
done anything for it in the 
last few years. 

Consider the list: Aran 
Shourie Ls now a member of 
the Rajya Sabha, as is Dina- 
nath Mishra (former editor 
of Navbharat Times), and 
Narendra Mohan (editor of 
Dainik Jagaran). 

Balbir Punj, earlier of The 
financial Express and the 
Business and Political 
Observer, is now chairman 
of the Indian Institute of 
Ma.s$ Communications, a 
job held by P. Murari (IAS 
officer who was press secre¬ 
tary to the President df India 
for many years). 

Sudh^dra Kulkatid, lorr 
meriy of B/freiehow ah OSD 
in 1 ^ is Arimk Ta 
don, who was PiTk man in 
Loodoh; „ 

And tipw ^ 
sar Sh8tad''i^_ 
vacant. 



ed and welh^cd; 
Shaa^ 

apnput^ 
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NBC Bearings 

In technical collaboration with NTN, Japan 

Keeping the Nation on the Move 



Inter-city and 
Intra-cIty 
Day after day... 
Month after month., 
^ear after year... 


vjational 
Engineering 
ndustries Ltd 
an ISO 9001 I 
Ikmpany manufactures 
hearings ranging from 6 mm 
nner diameter to 2000 mm 
Duter diameter. NBC Bearings 
are used by almost every 
ndustry - Two-wheelers, 
Tractors, Automobiles, Fans, 
=*umps. Defence. Railway 
tolling Stock. Earth Moving 
Equipment, Steel, Sugar, 

Textiles, Cement. Thermal 
=*ower Plants, etc. 

NBC Bearings are the original 
equipment for Hindustan Motors- 
Ambassador/Contessa. Maruti 
LIdyog -800/Gypsy/Omni/Zen. 
PAL - Premier Padmini, 
Mahindra & Mahindra - Jeep, 
ong others. 




THE ORIGINAL BEARING 

In technical collaborotion with 

NTN, JAPAN 



Manufaetiired by Nationai InebMariiHi IndustriM Ltd., Jaipur. 
Phona: 91*141*373221. Fax: 91.141*37462«3712S9 









acfimg newer IkncCniarks of excellence 
Has always 6een a tracCition at 'Bajdf 
tHe latest Heing ISO QOOl Z*****'^^^ 

Dear Customer, thank you, for inspiring and goading us towards m 


Dear Customer, thank you, for inspiring and goading us towards M 
achieving these exalted standards of excellence. ^ 


— 021 

9001 


The fact that you could settle for nothing but the very best, kept us on our toes. 

Always. Making us strive, relentlessly, for quality that would measure up to international 
standards. Your persistent demands helped us develop an ultia-modern R&D set up and a 
laboratory (approved by Government of India) where every product was put to stringent tests. 

Only products which surpassed in terms of aesthetic appeal, efficiency, operational ease and 
exacting performance standards entered the market-place Ones that would compete globally 
Because that's exactly the way you wanted them to be: better than the very best 
ISO 9001 Certification riiade equally severe demands. 

Conformance to systems, improvements in processes, techniques, 
more rigorous quality checks, controls, calibrations. And innovations 
It all helped enhance us Even more 

The ISO 9001 Certification honour makes us feel justly proud and 
elated Yet, humble and thankful towards all our discerning, loyal 
patrons for their unstinted support - all these years. 

Surely, if you were not as demanding, maybe, we would not .... 


C F L LUMINAIRES 






.... 
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DECORATIVE LIGHTING LUMINAIRES 


ROAD LIGHTING LUMINAIRES 


A 


■industrial lighting luminaires 


FLOOD lighting LUMINAIRES 





























^uaeuKi moukiod dashboard, with ooidrols that reach out to you. Krgonornically designed seats with room to stretch in. 
f!i55 caresses. Aeslhelieallv designed eonsoJe bov. Superb air condilioning... Matched by solid 

power. Amazing pick-up. Superior fuel eniciency. Kxcellent inaiioeuvrabilify. Collapsible steering column. 
\enlilaled fronl disc' ])rakes. Independent suspension. The 1998 Ksteem. Pure exhilaration, inside OUt. 

nueked b> : India’s largest sales, serviee and spares network • Over 173 sales 
outlets and 120S serviee eentres aeross 471 eities • Over 26,000 trained serviee 
personnel • 'fhe eonfidenee of proven Japanese technology. 

the 190H l-.stet'iu is availHlilo iii ^ variants - Ihf lA and the V\ with siiiouth-shifling S-speed manual 
transmission and the \X with the* cimvfnU’rU ^-spoed Japaiu’s<> automatic inmsmission. 
f(T rour m/rt) Mtiniii ur^rs fiu fo u ror sr<if ht Ih ''hift iiUd roih ffur at fpfcih out 40 kinpli A(i shiiwii an' not p.irl of sUndard (tiuipiiii'nl 
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Who killed 
Rajiv Gandhi? 

The Jain Commission 
has leads on the role of 
Chandra Swami, 
Subramanian Swamy 
and M. Karunanidhi. 
But no answers 


"Who says there is 
dissidence?" 

UP chief minister Kalyan Singh 
on the criticisms against him 



/ . ■ >'• , 
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stage presence 

Yakshagana, a traditional 
performing art of Karnataka, is 
in, thanks to Keremane Shambhu 
Hegde 








































LETTERS 



Going, going... 


T his refers to the cover 
story 1ms incontrol? 

(2—8 August). Bal Thacke¬ 
ray has come to realise that 
his government can be over¬ 
thrown by dissidents in his 
own parly, with the help pf 
the Congress. The decline of 
the Shiv Sena supremo has 
begun and it may not be long 
before he is forced to resign. 

While it is hard to think of 
Shiv Sena without Bal 
Thackeray, speculation is 


rife about his possible suc- 
ces.sor. Maybe the leadership 
would be controlled by the 
Thackeray family with the 
choice hovering between 
Udhav, his son or Raj, his 
nephew. And there is also a 
possibility that the Shiv Sena 
will split after Thackeray. 
However, politics is always 
a game of surprises and one 
can hardly predict which 
way the wind will blow. 

Ra/at Daagupta, Hyderabad 
(Andhra Pradesh) 

■Though the Shiv Sena had 
an alliance with the BJP to 
form the government in 
Maharashtra, the problem 
arose when the supporters of 
Shiv Sena got too strident 
and made non-issues turn 
into major political battles. 
Whether it was the debate on 
the temple at Ayodhya or the 
Bclgaum issue, it was the 
extremism of the Senas that 
complicated matters. 

It is time the two parlies 
came to an understanding 
and decided if they w ant to 



be friends or foes. 

Samir Verma, Patna (Bihar) 


An endless 
ordeal_ 

T he story Search without 
end(\i )—25 July) was 
heart-rending. For Schelly 
and family members of other 
hostages life would never be 
the same again — a life of 
sheer uncertainly — unless 
they know for sure about 
their husbands' fate. Till 
then neither can they look 
forward to life nor free them¬ 
selves from the memories of 
their dear ones. 

Though chief minister 
Farooq Abdullah sounds 
ever-committed to the cause 
of Kashmir and the ministry 
of tourism tncs to put up a 
brave face as if everything is 
normal in the Valley^every 
time the family of the hosta¬ 
ges visits the slate, they con¬ 
vey their message in a subtle 
manner—how the heaven 
on earth pushed them to hell. 
Maybe, someday their 
ordeal will end 
BedashrutI Mitra, Raigarh 
(Madhya Pradesh) 


is now making a beeline for a 
bungalow for herself in the 
capital. 

It is sad that when the 
country’s economy has nose¬ 
dived to an abysmal level 
and when majority don’t 
even get square meals a day, 
some MPs are wallowing in 
luxury. 

Natini Sudhakaran, 

Trivandrum (Keraia) 


End of an era 


T he article Good bye. Sir, 

12—18 July) was comme¬ 
ndable. It was nice of Pre¬ 
sident K.R. Narayanan to 
pay a glowing tribute to his 
long-term friend Nikhil 



All fora 
bungalow 

T he article The 

householders (12— 18 
July) reveals our MPs’ greed 
to grab the palatial 
bungalows in the capital and 
their callous disregard for 
the lax payers' money. 
Sunday deserves accolades 
for exposing the extravagant 
life style of the peoples’ 
representatives. 

Among the bungalow¬ 
grabbing MPs are those fad¬ 
ing film stars who lake 
advantage of the gullibility 
of the commoner and strive 
to remain in the limelight by 
entering into politics which, 
sadly enough, is the most 
easily accessible profession 
today. It’s ironical that the 
saviour of the slum dwellers 


NIkhll Chakravartty: a 
lagend In his llfatima 

Chakravanty, an eminent 
journalist. 

Chakravartty’s profound 
knowledge and good human 
relations made him a legend 
in Indian journalism. No 
wonder he was immensely 
liked by all in journalistic 
fraternity. 

B.N. Bose, Calcutta (West 
Bengal) 


Another Front 

T he column headlined The 
new equation (5-—11 
July) is loo optimistic of the 
success of Mulayam Singh 
Yadav and Laloo Prasad 
Yadav joining hands to form 
another Front. But, this 
would be of little help parti¬ 
cularly when their main 
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objective is to remove the 
BJP government at all costs. 

Both the leaders have the 
same background and till the 
other day were part of the 
Janata Dal and the UF 
government which now lies 
in utter disarray. The Janata 
Dal has only a token repre¬ 
sentation in the Lok Sabha 
with six members, of which 
three are from Karnataka. 
With their mercurial nature 
none can be too sure as to 
when the two Yadavs fall 
apart. 

V^.S. Qarg, Mondabad (Uttar 
Pradesh) 

Political 
chicaneiy 

T he uproar made by the 
Congress, Janata Dal and 
the Left over the pillars 
being constructed for the pro¬ 
posed Ram temple at Ayo- 
dhya is uncalled for and poli¬ 
tically motivated (Pillar to 
post, 2 1—27 June). 

The construction of pil¬ 
lars have been going on since 
1990 and Indrajit Gupta dur¬ 
ing his tenure as home mini¬ 
ster said in Piu-liament that 
building of the pilhu-s outsi¬ 
de the disputed site was not 
an offence. If this was accept¬ 
ed by the non-BJP Opposi- 
tion, then why are they oppo¬ 
sing it now? 

The truth is: the VHP is 
building the pillars in the 
event of any favourable ver¬ 
dict from the Supreme 
Court. 

The anti-BJP parties arc 
trying to make a mountain 
out of a molehill. Their politi¬ 
cal chicanery will come a 
cropper. 

L Rohini, Tlivchy (Tamil 
Nadu) 


The Indian 
tragedy 

T he cover story Two 
women, (12—18 July) 
makes an ominous reading at 


The Ram tampla 

at Ayodhya: the uproar la 
politically motlvatod 

least for the elderly citi/ens 
like me who were lortunatc 
to have lived through pre- 
Independence days in India 
and when leaders devoted 
them.selves only to I he cause 
of the country. 

Both Sonia Gandhi and 
Jayalalitha are riding on the 
wave of sycophancy. If the 
leadership of the country 
falls on either of the two 
ladies, it will be the greatest 
tragedy of our lives. 
Amarnath Kamat, Bombay 
(Maharashtra) 


History repeats 
Itself 

I t is not surprising that the 
veteran CPl(M) leader 
Jyoli Basu has called for a tie- 
up between the Congress 
and the Left to grab power 
(In his twili:f>ht years, 

12—1S July). In the seven- 
iics, the Congress govern¬ 
ment at the Centre wouldn't 
have survived without the 
CPKM) support. Thus for 
Jyotj Basu and his CPI(M), it 
is just the case of history 
repeating itself. 

But what is intriguing is 
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6ofHrlbiilMI toy AWillMh Kumv SNh. PalalMd (Uttar FradMli) 


Basu's admission of the Con 
gress as a secular party. In 
the last Lok Sabha elections, 
the CPI(M) accused the Con¬ 
gress of hobnobbing with 
communal forces. How^ has 
such a party suddenly become 
secular? Should principles 
and policies be sacrificed by 
the CPl(M) just for the sake 
of political expediency? 

N. Prasad, New Delhi 

On an even keel 

I f India hadn ’ t made the rec¬ 
ent N-tests we would have 
maintained a high moral cre¬ 
dibility (The blasts and 
after, 21 —21 June). The 
Pokhran 11 reminds one of 
the proverb :look before you 
leap. Now, both India and 
Pakistan are on an even keel. 
While Pakistan is internatio¬ 
nalising the Kashmir issue. 
India is on the defensive. 

And the way to meet the chal¬ 
lenges is to build up a nation¬ 
al consensus. 

A. Jacob Sahayam, Vellore 
(Tamil Nadu) 


Surprise 

omission 


T his refers lo the story The 
most powerful people (26 
July—1 August) on the 
people who decide the desti¬ 
ny of India. You have surpri- 
.singly omitted certain politi¬ 
cal jokers like Lalop Yaday 
and Subramanian Swamy. 

Although it ha.s been right¬ 
ly mentioned that Advani is 
more powerful than Vaj¬ 
payee, it is Jayalalitha who is 
the most powerful person 
now in India as the fate of the 
BJP-lcd coalition govern¬ 
ment hinges on her. 

While the coalition 
government imd pxiliiiciil 
instability arc the oidcr of 
the day, one wishes, if sonic 
of the good and etficicnt 
people you have portrayed, 
can form a national govern- 
menl to save the country. 

US. lyar, Bangalore 
(Kemeteke) 
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MILESTONES 


SIGHTg^ SOUND 


LAUNCHIOtbyVSNL 

and MTNL, on 5 August, 
a new India Direct 
Service. The faciiity. wilt 
allow Indians travelling 
abroad to make calls back 
home using the services 
of an Indian operator. 

fWJtteriDs by Delhi 
High Court, on 5 August, 
a plea by Italian 
businessman Ottavio 
Quattrocchi, for 
quashing an arrest 
warrant issued against 
him. 

AWAROKOt to Indian 
batsman Sourav 
Ganguly, this year's 
Aijunu Award for his 



.outstanding 

performances in the field 
of cricket. The award 
carries a bronze statue, a 
citation, and Rs S0,(X)0. 


AmiNTlDtS.K. 

Lambidi, as India’s 
ambassador to Russia, on 
4A^sl-HewUltake‘ 
oydfrodaR. Sen. 

; ■ 

AiiMHIiraO: Sekhar 
JRi^a, as the new 
lMSCtetary»gaieral of the 
;,Efigiv GamRti 

He will take 
iiiiatge frtun 1 October. 


DIWBs former Assam 
chief minister Kesab 
Chandra Gogol, ott 5 
August, in Guw^ti. He 
‘ was 76. 


r’lLSUH THISOf^e. THE OrweR-OtOE IS 
700 abstract A.vp MI^EEAOIN'5 ' 




SUDHIH fAILANGTHE H/NPifSTAN TIMES 


■ It IS amusing that by walking 3.2 km, the Congress has gathered the strength and confidence to 
replace the government. 

M.VENKAIAH NAIDU, BJP spokesman 

■ Maharashtrians will be thrown out ol'West Bengal if Bengah-speaking Muslims are driven out 
of Mumbai. 

A.B.A. GHANI Khan CHOWDHURY, v/est Ben^ml Pradesh Con^i ess president, on the 
deportation cantrovers v 



■ The Jain report does not in any manner 
recommend a probe against me. The ATR 
has been deliberately contrived to drag me 
in...because I have been engaged in efforts 
to bring down this government. 

SUBRAMA-NIAM SWAMY. Jaruua Partv leader, 
branding the Jain Commission A TR as a tool to setde political scores 


■ They have prepared a plan of action, a military strategy. It is a proxy war they are waging on our 
borders. 

L.K. A D V A N I, Union home minister, after violence escalated along the Indui-Pakistan border 

■ New Delhi will be re.sponsible for war in South Asia if Indians continue killing innocent 
Kashmiris. 

Nawaz Sharif, Pakistani Pnme Minister 

■ I'm not the sort of girl who’ll blow up her career for just any Tom, Dick or Harry. 

Rani MUKHERJE E.filmactress 
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STREAM OF CONSCIENCE 


Hiroshima Day in Calcutta 
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NO MORE POKHRAN: the peace tnan h 


A few of them arc above eighty, some under eight 
and thousands in between. Some arc scientists 
and intellectuals; a great many cam their living 
the hard way in fields, factories and offices. Some are 
well known; most are ‘ordinal^ people’. Many are well 
tuned to processions, many others have joined a rally 
for the first lime. Some follow Gandhi, some Mao 
Zedong. Today, on 6 August, they are marching toge¬ 
ther in Calcutta, chanting in harmony: "No more Hiro¬ 
shima. no more Pdkhran, no more Chagai " 

Diversity is most conspicuous in this march, yet soli¬ 
darity is remarkable. Tlie Paramanu Astra Virodhi 
Prachar Abhiyan, formed by over 100 organisations 
and individuals, has campaigned relentlessly all over 
West Bengal ever since India exploded nuclear bombs 
at Pokhran to achieve this unity. 

Not without re.sults. From early morning, conting¬ 
ents landed at the Sealdah railway station, some even 
from faraway north Bengal. By t o’clock, the sprawl¬ 
ing compound was teeming with people carrying 
placards demanding education, health care and jobs 
instead of bombs. Volunteers had tasks ranging from 
announcing the names of people ‘lost’ in the crowd to 
calling the:distinguished personalities on the dais. 

Scientists Sujay Basu and Samar Bagchi, trade unio¬ 
nist Kamalapati Roy, dramati.st Badal Sarkar and vete¬ 
ran woman leader Ila Mitra, one by one exhorted the 
people, in the name of everything they love and live for 
— their dreams, creations and struggles — to oppose 


the Bomb. 

Others, like poet Arun Mitra, author Nabamla Dev 
Sen, journalist Amitabha Chaudhuri and hisloriim 
Sipra Sarkar, were just waiting forThe march to begin. 
Writer Gourkishor Gho.sh, defying age and illness, 
trudged in supported by two companions. Request for a 
speech. Holding the microphone he trembled, but 
couldn’t speak. His silence was no less eloquent than 
the touching poems read out by Joy Cioswami and Ami¬ 
tabha Dasgupta. 

Now, they are all in the march. The intellectuals lend 
a hand each to unfurl banners prixrlaiming ’’We want a 
nuclear-weapon free world" and "We condemn the 
nuclear blasts by India and Pakistan". Numerous such 
banners advance in succession, like waves rolling in 
this stream of conscience flowing in full vigour tins 
mon.spon. 

Leading in front are the children, singing, dancing, 
promising to protect the future of humankind. And if 
only Satyajit ^y lived to see these kids taking the fam¬ 
ous "Halla Rajar sena' .scene off his anti-war epic 
Goopi Gayen Bagha Rayen in their moving tableau. 

As we reach the Maidan, we’re greeted by a shower. 
No scurry for cover. Songs, skits and speeches conti¬ 
nue. "Welcome the rain. It brings life. Nuclear radia¬ 
tion will kill all of us," an activist says Apt thought on 
Hiroshima Day. 

Or is it Pokhran Day this year? • 

MUmn/mDutim/Cmteuttm 


A shower comes. "Welcome the rain. It brings life. Nuclear 
radiation will kill all of us," an activist says 








NEWSWATCH 


Inside 

Assam 


Terrorists still hold sway despite the 
government’s claim of restoring peace 


I n Assam, there seems to be no let¬ 
up in violence. Chief minister Pra- 
fulla Kumar Mahanta remarked 
recently that the law-and-ordcr 
situation was much better than it 
was two years ago when he t(X>k over. 
However, he was proved wrong within 
hours. It was 29 July, In a powerful 
bomb blast at the weekly cattle market at 
Dhomdhoma in Nalbari district around 
11 am, at least 13 people died and seve¬ 
ral others were senously injured. 

The powerful bomb, fitted with a time 
device, was planted in the office of the 
lessee of the market. Nine of those killed 
have been identified. They are Mafiz 
Ali, Nausad Ali, Safikur Rahman, 
Umesh Haloi, Bhupen Rajbangshi, Z. 
Ali, Bhupen Sarma, Prabir Das and Phai- 
rul Hussain. Eighteen seriously injured 
persons have been shifted to the Guwa- 
hati Medical College. 

Though the identity of the militant 
outfit involved in the incident is yet to be 
ascertained, police suspect the involve¬ 
ment of the Bodoland Liberation Tigers 
(BLT), which, however, has strongly 
denied the charge. The BLT had been 
lying low for some time after a series of 
blasts on bridges and railway tracks ear¬ 
ly this year before the last round of tri¬ 
partite talks on the Bodo issue. 

Meanwhile, another militant group, 
the National Democratic Front of Bodo¬ 
land, was active in Kokrajhar district. 
On 17 July, the militants killed seven 
policemen including the assistant com¬ 
mandant of the 7th Assam Police Bat¬ 
talion. On the night of 24 July, seven San- 
thals were killed at Tilapura near the poli¬ 
ce headquarters at Saraikhola. 

Violence continued to rock Kokraj¬ 
har as 11 persons including six children 
were massacred allegedly by a group of 



Santhals on the day of the Dhomdhoma 
blast. This incident is suspected to be in 
retaliation to the one at Tilapara. 

Police said that a group of about 40 
Santhals, armed with their traditional 
weapons, attacked Bodo villages at Moi- 
napari, Auguri and Dimaguri, about 25 
km from Kokrajhar town in the evening 
and hacked to death Sumbi Basumatary 
(one-and-a-half years) Thingicb Basu¬ 
matary (30), Indira Basumatary (35), 
Bangshi Basumatary (37), Bashi Basu¬ 
matary (30), Phulshi Basumatary (70), 
Bijoy Basumatiu^y (4), Odongshi Daima- 
ry (6), Hadcngiri Daimary (4), Nably 
Basumatary (6) and Angony Basumata- 
ry(7). 

One woman died ol shock after she 
saw the beheaded bodies. Scores of 
people were seriously injured and shift¬ 
ed to the Guwahati Medical College. At 
the time of the attack, most of the male 
villagers had gone to the market and 
only women and children were at home. 
According to sources, these villages 
were originally inhabited by the San- 



ihals, who were displaced during the eth¬ 
nic riots in 1996. The Bodos settled 
there, which may be one of the reasons 
for the attack. 

The ethnic clashes that broke out in 
the district on 14 May, 1996, claimed 
more than 200 lives. Trouble started 
again early this year though the 
government claimed that the situation 
w'as under control. 

Mahanta strongly condemned the kill¬ 
ings and said that no problem could be 
solved through violence. Prime Minister 
Atal Behari Vajpayee also said that 
“recourse to violence cannot be justified 
to settle scores". 

Meanwhile, the irate people of Dhom¬ 
dhoma gheraoed state welfare minister 


Assam Governor 
Lt-Gen. (retd) S.K. 
Sinha disclosed that 
from now on the 
government would try 
to provide jobs to 
surrendered ultras 
according to their 
eligibility 
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ReRHa Rani Das Boro, who is also the 
ML A of Baioma constilucncv and agri¬ 
culture minister Chandra Mohan 
Patowary, who visitetfthc spot. 

The panicked people told the mini¬ 
sters that they felt insecure because of 
the ongoing violence. They rejected the 
ministers’ suggestion to constitute a 
I'Krace committee. Various organisations 
including the PDF, AASU and AJYCP 
condemned the killings. On 1 August, a 
silent prcK'ession of people belonging to 
all communities was taken out. Over 
10,0(X) people participated in the proces¬ 
sion organised by the local AASU unit, 

T he Union home ministry is chalking 
out a rehabilitation package for the 
insurgents of the north-eastern region 
who have surrendered with or without 
arms. It is learnt that the Centre, while 
preparing the package, is likely to take 
similar packages for former militants of 
Jammu and Kashmir into consideration. 

Assam Governor Li-Gen. (retd) S.K. 
Sinha disclosed that modalities for the 
rehabilitation of the state’s surrendered 
militants were being prepared in consul¬ 
tation with the Centre. He, however, 
said that unlike on previous occasions 
the government from now on would try 
to provide jobs to surrendered ultras 
according to their eligibility. The Gover¬ 
nor made these .statements during an 
informal chat with scribes at a function 
where 51 ULFA militants laid down 


arms at the 77 Mountain Brigade head¬ 
quarters at Thakurbari in Tezpur on 24 
July. 

On the other hand, the organisations 
fighting for the cause of Bodoland have 
been invited to attend the current session 
ot the United Nations Working Group 



Prafulla Mahanta 
condemned the killings 
and said that no 
problem could be solved 
through violence. Atal 
Behari Vajpayee also 
said that "recourse to 
violence cannot be 
justifled to settle scores" 


on Indigenous People (UNWGIP) at 
Geneva from 27 July. Sunruma 
Khungur Bwiswmulhiary, MP, who 
was to represent the groups like BPAC, 
All Bodo .Students Union and the 
People’s Democratic FVonl at Geneva 
said, "I have ptisiponed and called off 
my programme due to my pressing enga¬ 
gements here and the highly volatile 
situation in Kokrajtihar." He expressed 
his desire to be at the 19Q9 session of the 
UNWGIP. 

Regarding the membership of UNW¬ 
GIP, Bwiswrnuthiary said, "Member¬ 
ship is not as important as to get the sup¬ 
port of the UN body which has always 
stood by the side of oppressed people fpr 
their democratic and human rights." 

Bwiswmulhiary was highly cntical of 
the Centre for being a mute spectator to 
the fratricidal killings in the Bodoland 
area. He called upon the Vajpayee 
government to spell out its policy on the 
Bodoland issue. "If the Government of 
India could create Uttaranchal, Vanan- 
chal and Chhattisgarh, why should it 
take a different stand on Bodoland?" he 
asked. 

Recently, Union deputy home secreta¬ 
ry Ajay Kumar visited Assam, particu¬ 
larly its lower parts and Bodo-inhabited 
areas. The Centre is preparing a s|)ecial 
scheme to solve the Bcxlo problem. 
Kumar also met some Bodo leaders dur¬ 
ing his visit to Kokrujhar in the last week 
of July after the Dhomdhoma blast. • 

Diimmp Chandmn/Quwmhmtl 
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_ RAJIV SHUKLA _ 

In mutual interest 

Vajpayee and Sharif should not lead their countries to war 


It seems a war-like 
situation has been 
created on the 
Kashmir border 

where a daily 
exchange of fire is 
taking place with 
heavy artilleries. 
Rockets, mortars 
and other 

sophisticated arms arc being used by 
both the sides. Though the exchange of 
fire is nothing new there, this time the 
scale of firing has gone up to a danger¬ 
ous level, not witnessed during the last 
two decades. 

In IXdhi, a numlier of MPs feel that 
the BJP government, in order to save its 
image and pn)vokcd by the scries of mas¬ 
sacres in Jammu and Kashmir, may seek 
lough measures against Pakistan which 
might enhance the possibility of a war. 
flome minister L.K. Advani has given 
enough indications to this effect during 
the recent session of Parliament. 

By and large the people and especial¬ 
ly the business community arc quite con¬ 
cerned ovei these reports. Everybody 
knows that neither India nor Pakistan 
can afford a war from the economic 
point of view. If a war takes place, the 
Pakistani economy will be completely 
destroyed. The Indian economy will still 
survive, but in the worst pcjssible shape. 
Inflation will be sky high and no govern¬ 
ment will be able to face the fallout. 

In today’s situation, war is neither in 
the interest of India nor of Pakistan. Poli¬ 
tical leaderships in both the countries 
must understand that their one blunder 
will cause total dcstniction and it will be 
considered a crime against humanity. 

A war for tx>litical gains will be fatal 
and people of both the countries do not 
want It at all. A recent surv'ey in a nation¬ 
al daily has made it clear that more than 
80 per cent arc again.si war. On both 
sides, the new generation is more inter¬ 
ested in economic development, 
modem technology, fashion and overall 
growth instead of the politics of confron¬ 
tation and battle along borders. 

Politicians may «ay anything, but 


now It is clear after a few months that the 
impact of the nuclear explosions has dis¬ 
sipated very fast. On either side, the 
explosion is no longer an election issue. 
It is true that relations between India and 
Pakistan were quite normal during the 
Narasimha Rao, Deve Gowda and Gu)- 
ral regimes. Things have gone awry 
only after the explosions. 

The next war cannot be compared 


with that of 1965 and 1971 This time 
both the nations have got more danger¬ 
ous and sophisticated weapons and the 
ultimate sufferers will be the people. 
Pakistan has gone much ahead without 
being practical on the Kashmir issue. It 
should realise that India cannot give up 
Kashmir. It is a prestige issue for both 
the Pak Prime Minister and his Indian 
counterpart. The fact is that Pakistan 
should remain satisfied with POK and 
India should be happy with the territory 
in its possession. 

Any change in the situation will invite 


war. And what is the guarantee that it 
will be conventional? If anyone goes for 
the nuclear option, there will be a 
catastrophe that will affect the entire 
world. 

Pakistan’s altitude in Colombo was 
not correct. Breaking dialogues at the 
foreign-secretary level is not a good 
sign. We can still sort out our problems 


being. Once the atmosphere improves, 
wc can talk Kashmir also. But being 
rigid and the ‘no dialogue without Kash¬ 
mir’ fonnula won’t work. 

1 have met the two Prime Ministers 
from close quarters. Both Atal Behari 
Vajpayee and Nawaz Sharif are balan¬ 
ced, cool-headed, sensible and value the 
importance of friendship. Though both 
have got a handful of ministers who are 
of extreme views, it is the leader’s deci¬ 
sion that is final. So, both should not 
allow any situation that would take the 
two nations to war. • 



keeping Kashmir at bay for the time 



Both Vajpayee and Sharif are balanced, cool-headed, 
sensible and value friendship. Though both have got a 
handful of extremist ministers. It is the leader’s decision 

that is final 
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THESOUTH BLOCK 


INDER MALHOTRA 



Nuke doctrine 


Vajpayee comes out with his first coherent statement on nuclear policy 


Alai Behari Vajpayee has taken his time to 
spell out what comes closest to an Indian 
nuclear doctrine This should have been 
done much earlier. But then, as the old say¬ 
ing goes, better late than never rather than 
the other way round. 

The four main points in the Prime Mini¬ 
ster’s pronouncement in Parliament consti¬ 
tute the first coherent statement of nuclear policy. In the first 
place, Vajpayee has made it crystal clear that India must and 
will maintain a nuclear deterrent but only a "minimal” deter¬ 
rent. Secondly, he has slated categorically that for the mainte¬ 
nance of the minimum but credible deterrent there is no need 
for any further nuclear tests. The superlative work done by the 
scientists and technologists already is enough to ensure the 
reliability and safety of the modest Indian nuclear arsenal. 

From the foregoing follow.s the third element of the Indian 
nuclear policy. Since no tests are needed and the country has 
not only announced a voluntary moratorium on nuclear test¬ 
ing but has also agreed to giv^ it a "binding dc jure basis", says 
the PM, there should be no objection to signing the CTBT. 
This is an argument with which readers of this page must be 
familiar. To it, Vajpayee has added two more. One, that the 
CTBT has an "opt out" clause should Indian security concerns 
— the principal reason for maintaining a deterrent—so requi¬ 
re. And two, since in 1963 India had no compunction in sign¬ 
ing the Partial Test Ban Treaty, which had outlawed only 
atmospheric tests and not underground ones, why should 
there ^ any difficulty about signing the CTBT which admit- 


THE M-POiNiCLEIII) AGENDA 


D'IndIa must ami will maintsin a nuelsar (Msrrent but 
only a'minimal* detsrrant 

2) itofurtbarmiclaartMts.ThasuparlativB«^ 
l^theadantlstianidtacImoiogistairir^tM 
wsuradthereHaMlltyandaaf^olMiiHKlastt^ 
ilMdatfaraanai 

bMiahaanotoirtyannouiHitdavolunta^ 

’jtnoraiMlufflO^ 

Jgi«nlta*blndin 9 ftoJural»ai 8 >TlNiraaho^ 

objaoflbiitoalg^thaCTBT 

4) ANo^Uit|Mll^««iiiinfwltiathafl^ 
mwliaraiia p o n a a g a tn ata nw^apppita country 
ii^aatn^yaa thaa a a iB i^ naagw 

OOWulif 


tedly is not linked to a time-bound programme fqr a total 
nuclear disarmament? 

The fourth ingredient of the Vajpayee doctrine, No First 
Use, is also its crowning piece, and should have a powerful 
impact on international opinion, especially among Asian 
countries in India’s neighbourhood with the inevitable excep¬ 
tion of Pakistan. 

Immediately after Pokhran-II, New Delhi’s position was it 
would subscribe to No First Use only in a bilateral or multilate¬ 
ral framework. That was neither here nor there. Now, Vaj¬ 
payee has proclaimed India’s adherence to the principle of No 
First Use which is unambiguous, unconditional and, indeed, 
unilateral. 



PRIME MINISTER A.B. VAJPAYEE 

The cumulative consequences of both the manifestly limit¬ 
ed scale of the Indian deterrent and of the commitment to No 
First Use should take care of the scare of a nuclear arms race 
and possible nuclear exchange in the region. 

A country committed to No First Use of minimal deterrent 
does not have to deploy any weapons close to its frontiers or to 
maintain its weapons on "hair-trigger alert". Under these cir¬ 
cumstances. any danger of making South Asia (or any other 
region) a "flashpoint" of nuclear conflagaration can come 
only from the other side. Pakistan, in its frenzy to seek third- 
party intervention in the Kashmir issue, may escalate its curr¬ 
ent efforts to create tensions. 

Incidentally, the No First Use that we have put in place— 
that India will not be the first to use nuclear weapons against a 
nuclear weapons countiy and will never use these weapons 
against non-nuclear countries — is a compliment to China 
which was the first to propound this doctrine in precisely 
these words. • 
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UP chief minister Kalyan Singh 
on the criticisms against him 


INTERVIEWED BY BHARAT PRADHAN/LUCKNOW 


h *s lonely at the top. And more so if one believes in some 
principles, even if he may not he Mr Right. That is true of 
Uttar Pradesh chief minister Kalyan Singh who according 
to his own disgruntled partymen is running a one-man 
show. 

With the instinct of a .schoolteacher .still alive in him, 
Kalyan is in no mood to brook any nonsense (or sometimes 
even sense). Much of the alienation of partymen was on 
account of "personal rea.sons". Repeated complaints by 
state BJP leaders to the party's central leadership have 
not mellowed him. 7 will not bow down to undue demands 
of anyone, no matter whatever the consequences ." he told 
Sunday. 

And even as he denies showing the mid-term poll stick to 
the dissidents, he speaks his heart out, "Aap dckh rahen 
hain ki kitni gandi dhara bah rahi hai — aur main is gandi 
dhara ke khilaf larh raha boon (You can see the filth flow- 
ing—and I am battling against that )." Excerpts: 

Sunday: Why is dissidence persisting in your party? 
Kalyan Singh: Who says there is any kind of dissidence in 
our party? 

Q: Weil, your partymen have begun to talk openly 
against you and they claim to have sought a change of 
leadership in UP. 

A: But no one has come to me with such complaints. 

Q: Perhaps they have made representations before 
your party’s central leadership where you were also 
summoned twice over the recent past? 

A; I have not been given any such feelers even by our natio¬ 
nal leaders with whom [ remain in constant touch. 

Q: But isn’t it true that BJP legislators complained 
about your inaccessibility, your arrogance and your 
bid to run the show alone? 

A: How could I be labelled as inaccessible when I have 
thrown my doors open to people from every section of 
society? For public representatives, I have kept special 
slots on each working day and while 1 am on tour 1 have 
held open-house sessions with legislators and other public 
representatives at the divisional level. 

As for the charge of arrogance, I was neither arrogant 
yesterday, nor am I arrogant today; I was strong yesterday 
and 1 am strong today. And whoever says that I am running 
a one-man show is talking off his hat. 



Q: It is being said by some of your Cabinet colleagues 
that you often do not even consult them, not to talk 
about legislators and others? 

A: (Laughs) That is just not true. I not only discuss issues 
that come up for collective decision before the Cabinet, 
but even many other issues demanding government atten¬ 
tion. And 1 do not confine myself to just my own par¬ 
tymen, but I prefer to hold discussions on major subjects 
with ministers belonging to our allies as well. 

Q: The charge against you Is that you are a one-man 
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party and a one-man government 
A: First of all 1 am not head of the party; I am head of 
government. Secondly, let me make it clear to you that BJP 
is a party that believes only in collective leadership; so 
how can it become a one-man party? Ours is a party that is 
cadre-based with a mass following. 

Q: Your detractors accuse you of not maintaining any 
kind of coordination with the party and of not being 
even on talking terms with the state unit president, 
Nath Singh. 


A: Now that is blatantly false. Party and government are 
complementary and supplementary to each other. So, how 
can 1 even think of drifting away and working in isolation 
from the party organisation? As far as my relationship 
with Raj Nalhji is concerned, let me tell you, we remain in 
touch almo.st every day. Only yesterday we were silting 
together. 

Q: Then why this talk about the creation of a coordina¬ 
tion committee? 

A: Well, 1 do not believe in coordinatioti committees or 
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INTERVIEW 


JAGOISH YADAV 



Q: It is said that you’re not on 
talking terms with state BJP 
president Raj Nath Singh (right)? 
A: We remain in touch almost every 
day. Only yesterday we were sitting 
together 


panels; what is more important is a positive approach and 
the basic aiiiliidc for coordination and cooperation. No 
panel will work if there is a mental block. Perhaps you are 
not aware that every letter 1 receive from MPs and legisla¬ 
tors is attended to personally by me. 

Q: But your marathon interaction with BJP MPs from 
UP in New Delhi recently is believed to have been quite 
a heated affair. 

A: I would call that meeting a very fruitful exercise. There 
was no queslitm of any kind of heated exchanges. It was a 
very cool and smooth affair which only helped me with a 
better exchange of ideas and a closer feedback. 

Q: DidnH you go out of your way to defend an IAS offi¬ 
cer whose ouster from the vice-chairmanship of 
Lucknow Development Authority was being sought by 
the minister of housing and urban development? 

A: Well, his ouster was also being demanded by a large 
chunk of the Opposition, some of whom had their deep- 
rooted vested interests but I have defended the officer 
because he is an upright and honest man. Now, can anybo¬ 
dy say that I was wrong? Had I not done so, it would have 
had a very demoralising effect on good and forthright 
officers. 

Q: But you have failed to act on the repeated demand of 
the UP IAS Association for action against the staters 


"three most corrupt" bureaucrats chosen by a secret r* 
ballot whose names were forwarded to you shortly 
after taking over as CM? 

A: There is no way to punish anyone simply on an accu.sa- 
tion by a third party. 

Q: ArenT you giving the .same old plea as your predeces¬ 
sor Mayawati and Governor Romesh Bhandari for 
inaction against "corrupt" IAS officers? 

A: Don’t compare me with them in dealing with corrup¬ 
tion. In fact, I am of the view that there should be more 
stringent laws to curb corruption. Personally I am even 
inclined to bring the office of chief minister also within the 
purview of Lok Ayukta (Ombudsman), on the lines of the 
proposal to include the Prime Minister within the ambit of 
the Lok Pal Bill. 

Q: But certain charges have been levelled against you 
as well. 

A: These arc all baseless and unfounded Actually some 
people have been trying to run me down. They have resort¬ 
ed to all kinds of tactics including character assassination, 
but they could not succeed simply l>ccause there was not 
an iota of truth in the allegations 

Having failed in their initial move, these people got 
down to attacking my son and other members of my fami¬ 
ly. Well, my son has already moved court in a defamation 
suit and now the law will take its course against these 
rumour-mongers. 



"Don’t compare me wttb them (Mayawati and Remesh 
Bhandari) In dealing with corruption" 


Q: It Is believed that you have threatened your detrac¬ 
tors to stop their dissident activities or else you will for¬ 
ce a mid-term poll on them. 

A: Now this is again all cooked up. Why should I even 
think of a mid-term election when I am enjoying a comfort¬ 
able majority and there is good coordination between me 
and my ministers as well as between the party organisation 
and the government? 

Q: Theii¥F^ all this tirade against you? 

A: (5/Hflte)Remcmbcr only those people go down in histo¬ 
ry who (l^^l^inst odds; not those who lead a life without 
struggles, • 
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Prime Minister Nawaz Sharif with A.B. Vajpayea 


Colombo Diary 

Indian media management put Pakistani Prime Minister Nawaz 
Sharif on the defensive and upset his apple-cart at the SAARC summit 


I was the mother of all statements. Shortly after noon 
on 31 July, Tariq Altai*, spokesman of the Pakistani 
foreign ministry told an incredulous group of over 
200 mediapersons from all over the world who had 
gathered at the Intercontinental rttwel in Colombo; 

’ After the meeting, the Indian Prime Minister unilaterally 
announced that the two sides had agreed on the resumption 
of talks". 

The mediapersons had come from the unlikeliest of loca¬ 
tions:—Amman, Cairo, Buenos Aires...to cover the South 
Asian Association for Regional Cooperation (SAARC) 
summit. But SAARC was only a facade. The real reason 
why the largest media contingent to descend on Sri Lanka 
in recent memory had come to Colombo was the first meet¬ 
ing between the Prime Ministers of the world’s newest 
nuclear powers. 

And now this large media pack was speechless with dis¬ 
belief at what the Pakistani spokesman had said.Their dis¬ 
belief was on account of Altaf s statement about Atal Beha- 
ri Vajpayee’s "unilateral” announcement. It had come 


almost 48 hours after the Indian leader’s meet mg with 
Nawaz Sharif and the press conferences by the two Prime 
Ministers. 

For almost two days, the Pakistanis had not contradict¬ 
ed Vajpayee’s categorical assertion after his meeting with 
Sharif that "Prime Minister Nawaz Sharif and 1 have agre¬ 
ed that the dialogue process should be resumed and we 
have directed our foreign secretaries to meet today and 
tomorrow to work out the mtxialities of the resumption of 
the dialogue". 

The foreign secretaries had meanwhile met not once, but 
twice and they had both briefed mediapersons from their 
respective countries. 

The story of Altafs belated contradiction of Vajpayee 
is one of the untold episodes of the Colombo Summit and, 
more importantly, one that explains Pakistan’s behaviour 
in the weeks that followed. 

As in Male last year, when Sharif met I.K Gujral, the 
Pakistanis had come to Colombo fully prepared to the last 
detail. Gujral was putty in Sharif s hands and together the 
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EXTERNAL AFFAIRS 


two Prime Ministers consensually sold Islamabad’s line to 
the entire media in Male. 

In New York loo, the Pakistanis set the agenda lor (he 
media. They had the entire Indian media contingent from 
daily newspapers eating out of their hands even as Gujral, 
who prided himself as the Prime Minister's own media 
manager, botched up coverage of the New York Summit in 
Indian dailies by playing favourites and withholding infor¬ 
mation from the rest of the journalists who ac companied 
him. 

On the eve of the Vajpayee-Sharif summit, the Pakista¬ 
nis were certain that they could perform u hat-trick in 
Colombo. Exuding confidence that they could repeat Male 
and New York with ease,Altaf, in fact, made selective 


to a restaurant in Taj Sainudra Hotel — the venue of the 
Indo-Pak summit — where they would await a briefing by 
foreign secretary K. Raghunath. 

It suited the Pakistanis. They booked a room on the first 
Hour of the hotel for Sharif to address the media thirty 
minutes or so after the summit. 

Behind the charade, the Indians were, however, making 
otner plans. Along with the restaurant in question, PMO 
and MEA officials booked a large hall close to Longdon 
Room, where the twt) Prime Ministers were meeting. As 
soon as their meetings started, the Indians let word get 
around that Vajpayc would go to this hall straight from the 
summit and address the international media. 

It helped that reporters from the major networks and 


In Colombo, 
Vajpayee 
avoided 
controversy 
eventothe 
point of being 
evasive in 
public. He 
didn’t want to 
be accused of 
being a nuclear 
bully and be 
blamed for 
the failure of 
the 

dialogue 



calls on Indian journalists at their headquarters in Lanka 
Oberoi on the day of the summit. 

He bent over backwards to woo the international media 
as well. In a sense, Altafs task in Colombo was more 
important than that of Vajpayee and Sharif. After all, every¬ 
one knew there could be little progress at the meeting of 
the two Prime Ministers and the Indo-Pakistan diplomatic 
battle was actually being fought in the international media. 

F or those familiar with Cold War manoeuvres, it was all 
a replay of the US-Soviet Summits in the 198()s when 
the media were a major instrument in American hands to 
prise open and destroy the Soviet system. 

But for the Pakistanis, things began to go WTong as scK>n 
as the Vajpayee-Sharif meeting began. Indian media mana¬ 
gers from the ministry of external affairs (MEA) and 
Prime Minister’s office (PMO) had created the elaborate 
charade that the Indian media contingent would be herded 


leading publications across the world covering the summit 
were Delhi-based South Asia bureau chiefs. The Indian 
media managers were able to persuade them to go to the 
hall and wait for Vajpayee instead of upstairs where the 
Pakistanis were preparing for Sharif s press conference. 

Initially, the Pakistanis did not realise what was going 
on. Already, their hands were full because of Vajpayee's 
decision to go in for a one-to-one meeting with Sharif 
almost immediately after the preliminaries, 'fhis meant 
that hardliners like Gohar Ayub Khan, then foreign mini¬ 
ster, were out on the hotel conidor and did not know what 
ihe two Prime Ministers were talking inside. 

As the crowd in the hall where Vajpayee was to meet the 
press swelled to more than 2(X) journalists, the Pakistanis 
asked the BBC staff what was going on. When they found 
out, they went into a huddle. 

Hurried consultations over, Altaf approached his Indian 
counterpart, K.C. Singh, who confirmed that Vajpayee 
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would he meeting the press straight after the summit. 

The Pakistanis feebly suggested a joint cneounter by 
the two leaders with the press as in Male, but they did not 
get very far. It was then that Altaf asked Singh if they could 
use the facilities in the hall where the journalists were 
already assembled in strength for Sharif’s mect-lhc-prcss 
as well. The Indians readily agreed. 

Why did the Indians go through this elaborate charade 
and indulge in media one-upmanship with the Pakistanis? 
Preparing foi the Vajpayee-Sharif encounter media mana¬ 
gers from MBA and the PMO had pored over the minutest 
details of media management at previous Indo-Pakistan 
Summits. 

In doing so, they had discovered that the Pakistanis 


to meet the same night and next day even if they could not 
ultimately make any progress. 

Just as he made the offer of a non-aggression pact in 
New York, the centrepiece of summit reporting last year, 
Sharif had hoped to make his proposal for a Peace, Securi¬ 
ty and Development Initiative in Colombo the hallmark of 
the Vajpayee-Sharif meeting. Vajpayee’s announcement 
about the resumption of dialogue made Sharifs initiative a 
damp squib. 

The Pakistani Army had stepped up firing along the 
LoC in Kashmir a day before the Colombo Summit. Sha- 
rif s original menu for his press conference was a ccxkiail 
of the LoC situation, the failure of the bilateral pnx:css and 
his own initiative for South Asia. 



On the eve of 
the summit, 
the 

Pakistanis 
were certain 
that they 
could perform 
a hat-trick in 
Coiombo. 
Theybeiieved 
they could 
repeat Male 
and New York 
with ease. But 
that didn’t 
happen 


always spK>kc to the press immediately after the summit, 
liven when the two Prime Ministers were addressing the 
press together, the Pakistanis always hadibcir say first. 

Having done so, they always set the agenda for the Indi¬ 
ans who invariably had to defend themselves against what 
the other side had said. This lime, for a change, the Indians 
decided that they would not be reactive. 

The Indian strategy threw the Pakistanis into utter confu¬ 
sion. from which they’re yet to recover. It explains Allaf s 
assertions two days later that Vajpayee had acted unilate¬ 
rally after the summit. It explains the conflicting state¬ 
ments on Indo-Pakisian talks coming out of Islamabad 
more than a fortnight after the Colombo Summit. 

S harif planned to run down the bilateral talks without 
taking any blame for the lack of progress. But Vaj¬ 
payee’s assertion about the resumption of dialogue pul 
paid to their hop)es. After all, the foreign secretaries were 


The Indian media management put Sharif on the defen¬ 
sive and upset hisapplc-cart.Thcre was criticism m Colom¬ 
bo that more often than not Indian officials such as Raghu- 
nath were not forthcoming with the media. 

TTicy did not have to. Vajpayee had his way in Colombo 
from beginning to end. SAARC leaders refused to gt> alojig 
with Pakistan in raising contentious issues even in euphe¬ 
mistic terms. None of the South Asian leaders wanted to 
discuss the nuclear issue. The Indians wisely chose to keep 
a low media-profile unlike Pakistan, the loser, who had to 
scream in the vain hope of being heard. 

For the same reason, Vajpayee avoided controversy 
even to the point of being evasive in public. He did not 
want to be accused of being a nuclear bully and be blamed 
for the failure of the bilateral dialogue. F’or once, the policy¬ 
makers and media managers understood each other - ~ and 
acted in concert to bring forth results. • 

K.P. Nmyrnr/Cdombo 
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See no evil 


The Maharashtra government refuses to accept 
the Srikrishna Commission report 

W ith the niling Sliiv Later, however, a much subdues 
Sena-BJP combine in Thackeray pointed out that his indict 
Maharashtra forced to ment was unfair as he was not summon 
table the Sriknshna ed before the Commission. He als< 
Commission report in defended the articles published in Shi 


W ith the niling Shiv 
Sena-BJP combine in 
Maharashtra forced to 
table the Sriknshna 
Commission report in 
the Assembly on 6 August, the state 
government’s "most-guarded secret" for 
the past SIX months is finally out in the 
open. In the 8CX)-page document, Justice 
Srikrishna, probing into the 1992-93 
communal riots in Bombay and the sub¬ 
sequent bomb blasts, has come down 
heavily on the Shiv Sena and its supre¬ 
mo Bal Thackeray for their alleged 
involvement in the riots. 

I'he report has generated its share of 
political tremors. In fact, an aggressive 
Thackeray set the tone for the state 
government’s reaction when he branded 
the report as "biased" even before it was 
tabled in Assembly. The state govern¬ 
ment has quietly toed this line. "My 
government is outrighlly rejecting the 
observations for the simple reason that 
they are not impartial. The Commission 
is anti-Hindu and pro-Muslim," said 
chief minister Manohar Joshi. 

And in an exhibition of undying devo¬ 
tion to his "beleaguered" supremo, Joshi 
passionately declared that he would 
rather resign and agitate in Thackeray’s 
support than arrest him. "My govern¬ 
ment will never arrest a true patriot and 
nationalist like Thackeray," the CM .said. 


Later, however, a much subdued 
Thackeray pointed out that his indict¬ 
ment was unfair as he was not summon¬ 
ed before the Commission. He also 
defended the articles published in Shiv 
Sena’s mouthpiece, Saamna, saying 
those were the need of the hour. "I may 
not be writing similar editorials in a simi¬ 
lar language now as the situation is diffe¬ 
rent," he pointed out. 

I n his report. Justice Srikrishna has 
described Thackeray as a "veteran 
general who commanded his loyal Shiv 
Sainiks to retaliate by organised attacks 
against Muslims" during the January 
1993 riots in Bombay. "From 8 January, 
1993, onwards, there is no doubt that the 
Shiv Sena and Shiv Sainiks took the lead 
in organising attacks on Muslims and 
their properties under the guidance of 
several Sena leaders from the level of 
shqkha pramukhs to the sena pramukh 
Bal Thackeray," he observed. 

Meanwhile, the December 1992, 
riots, according to Justice Srikrishna, 
was nothing but a "spontaneous reaction 
of Icaderless and incensed Muslim 
mobs, which commenced as a peaceful 
protest but s(X)n degenerated into riots." 
He felt that the Hindus must share part of 
the blame because they had provoked 
the Muslims by their celebration, rallies, 
provocative slogans and road blockades 


POINTS OF RDECTION 


■ Tn« Srikrishna Commfi»ion . } 

appears to be'anti’HindifiNiri «dbl(^wttcleartyse9itious: 

‘prO'Mustim and the report is tiased*, 

■ The observation that Bai '. liltMtftliunMNPiipen for.pubMb 

Thackerw led Shfv Sainiks duriflfllhd 
speond phase of Bomtny riots bt » 

January 1993 Is totally (Bstort«f as 
no concrete evidenoe was 'preswUd; 
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which were organised by Shiv Sena and 
BJP activists. 

Justice Srikrishna also came down 
heavily on Sena mouthpiece Saamna 
along with NavakaU another Marathi 
publication, for "unleashing communal¬ 
ly inciting propaganda" by giving exag-' 
gcrated accounts, especially of the mur¬ 
ders of Mathadi workers and the Radha- 
bai Chawl incident where a Hindu fami¬ 
ly was roasted alive. 

Sena’s coalition partner BJP and its 
allies (VHP, Bajrang Dal and RSS) have 
not been let off easily either. The Com¬ 
mission has indicted Union home mini¬ 
ster L.K. Advani, on the ground that his 
Rath Yatra had added to the communal 
tension all over the country and Bombay 
was no exception. "Slogans like Mandir 
vahi hanayenge and Is desk me rahnu 
hoga to Vande Mataram kahna hoga 
were decidedly communal and there 
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File picture ef Bombey riete; 
whoclunnlt 

was less of religion and more of politics 
in these activities," the report pointed 
out. 

Justice Srikrishna has also passed 
strictures against the then Maharashtra 
chief Minister, Sudhakarrao Naik, both 
for his "effete " and "vacillating" politi¬ 
cal leadership and for his failure to act 
"promptly and effectively and give clear- 
cut directives." The Commission observ¬ 
ed that his "conflicting orders issued to 
the Commissioner of Police percolated 
downwards and created a general sense 
of confusion in the lower ranks." 

Justice Srikrishna has blamed the for¬ 
mer CM for losing four precious days to 
"consider and issue order" so that army 
could be deployed to effectively control 
the riots." Srikrishna has pointed that for 
a person who held the office of CM, 


Shiv Smu suprMio Bal Thackeray (right) and chief mlnieter 
Manohar Joahl: In the dock 

Naik displayed ignorance about who was pro-Muslim, Justice 
could give orders to deploy the army. not spared the Muslims c 
Justice Srikrishna has not spared the with, he has pointed out I 
Bombay Police cither. The report has jid s(H)n became a rail 
indicted 15 otficers and a number of con- Muslims as a response to 
stables from nine police stations, includ- var’s rhetoric on the teinj 
ing Joint Commissioner R.D. Tyagi The Commission ob< 
who, according to the report, was "guilty BJP’s piogrammcs ou 
of excessive and unnecessary firing, issue led to the crystal 
resulting in the death of nine Muslims." Muslim groups, cs 
Even former piMice commissioner of the Students Islamic Mo' 
Bombay, S.K. Bapar, has not been spa- and the Bombay Muslii 
red. "There is a legitimate grievance mittec which escalat 
made by the Muslims that the memory tension, 
and inlormation with Bapat is either It has been pointed ou 
selective or that he would suit a parlicu- second phase ol the ri 

lar theory being advanced by the state 1993, several incidents c 
government and the police. Bapat’s rea- carried out by prolessioi 
son for not considering the application difterent areas ot Bomab 
oflheprovisionsofTADAincascofSar- tion of whipping up coi 

poldar, Sena MLA, from whose posses- Most of the victims in 
sion an unlicensed weapon was recover- were Hindus. Salim Rar 
cd during the height of communal riots, Kokani, two notorious 
in an area notified under Section 3 of the .later found to be ^espon^ 
TADA, appears difficult to accept," minding these stabbings 


C ontrary to Manohar Joshi’s allega¬ 
tions in the Assembly that the report 
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was pro-Muslim, Justice Srikrishna has 
not spared the Muslims either. To begin 
with, he has pointed out that Babn Mas- 
jid s(H)n became a rallying point for 
Muslims as a response to the Sangh Pari- 
var’s rhetoric on the temple issue. 

The C^'omniission observed that the 
BJP’s piogrammcs on the AycKthya 
issue led to the crystallisation of the 
Muslim groups, especially around 
the Students Islamic Movement of India 
and the Bombay Muslim Action Com¬ 
mittee which escalated communal 
tension. 

It has been pointed out that during the 
second phase of the riots in January, 
1993, several incidents of srabbing were 
carried out by professional criminals in 
different areas of Bomaby with the inten¬ 
tion of whipping up communal Iren/.y. 
Most of the victims in these incidents 
were Hindus. Salim Rampuri and Fero7 ! 
Kokani, two notorious criminals, were 
,later found to be responsible for master¬ 
minding these stabbings. 

The Commission has tried to esta- 
bli.sh u link between the communal riots 
and the subsequent serial bomb blasts of 
12 March, 1993. "There appears to be a 
cause and effect relationship between 
the two riots and the serial bomb blasts," 
the report observed. 

Though Shiv Sena and its allies have 
unleashed the rhetoric of minority- 
appeasement, there is no doubt that the 
report reveals a sorry stale of affairs 
where the entire political leadership, 
along with the state adminisiraiion, 
stand indicted for their gross failure to 
act on time. 

No doubt the report resembles a verita¬ 
ble who's who. • 














T he Liberation Tigers of Tamil Eelam (LTTE) try to keep as many 
trophies as they can of the ‘jobs' they’ve carried out. Consistent 
with this, they designated one S. Haribabu, a photographer, to 
freeze on film one of the most important assignments Ae LTTE 
has ever undertaken: the assassination of India’s former Prime 
Minister Rajiv Gandhi on 21 May, 1991, Now we know that a human bomb 
came close to Rajiv Gandhi, bent to touch his feet, blew herself and several 
others up in the explosion and killed Gandhi, blowing his face off. At the site of 
the explosion, the Special Investigation Team (SIT), which was set up to 
investigate the assassination, found the body of a man, obviously a 
photographer and a camera. Haribabu died in a fatal error: to record the 
assassination he moved too close to Dhanu, the human bomb. 

The discovery of the ten or so pictures in Haribabu’s camera led to the 
identification of Sivarasan, a member of the LTTE’s intelligence cell and the 
man who headed the assassination team. In a chase which led the SIT to 
Bangalore, Sivarasan and his associates were located, but before the SIT could 
arrest them they commited self-immolation using cyanide. In another raid, the 
SIT discovered the others in the team which masterminded the assassination: 
N. Shanmugham, a smuggler, who told the SIT about the shipload of weapons 
which landed on the Tamil Nadu coast from Jaffna. The ship was not only 
carrying a cargo of weapons, but also the team of assassins, Dhanu, Sivarasan 
and Subha, among them. 

Shanmugham, however, escaped from custody and was foung hanging from 
a tree. By the time the SIT had finished charge-sheeting 41 people, who went to 
trial, and 26 were sentenced to death by hanging by the special sessions judge 
Navaneetham, almost all the major sources which the SIT used to get 
information and prepare the charge-sheet, were dead or absconding. If there 
was a bigger conspiracy involving others, that information died with them. 

When the Jain Commission was given the job of working out who the 
conspirators in Rajiv Gandhi’s assassination were, Jain took into account the 
SIT’s report but found the SIT recalcitrant in hearings. The commission got the 
feeling that the SIT had a lot more information than they were willing to part 
with. 

This was deeply frustrating. The Tamil Nadu police could not be trusted 
with getting accurate information because several policemen and customs 
officials had been killed by the LTTE as a lesson to the others. The SIT was an 
independent investigating organisation. It was trained to investigate. Yet it 
seemed to be hesitant in cooperating with the commission. 
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killed 
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Gandhi? 

The Jilin Commission has 
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David versus Gohath 


A Tiruchi Velusamy takes on Subramaniam Swamy 


A lit otoure, little-loiown p^itician, by the niune 
of Tiruchi Veiusaniy, is giving Subnunaniam 
iSwamy nightmares these days. Velusamy was 
' Onetif thg genial secretaries of the Janata Party, till he 
' Vaa thrown out by Subramaniam Swamy in the early 
:• {■^NJnettea.” 

VelnMmy has appeared before the Jain Commission 
?'^|mhtai,liled an affidavit in which he alleges Swamy’s 
4^-!mvciiveilEneQt in the conspiracy to kill Rajiv Gandhi. 

told Sunday: ’The suspicious movements 
. Swamy on 20 and 21 May has raised a lot of 

A few days before Rajiv’s assassination. 

hints that something unforeseen may 
place and the election might get postponed." 
fi. * Veiusaniy, himself a candidate of the Janata Party 
'.fiomTiruchi in the 1991 I^k Sabha polls, said that 
.. jSwanly« then Union law minister, called him up from 
; iDelhi on 18 May and asked him to rush to the Madras 
.' i^hpottashe was coming in on the morning flight from 
.. Delhi on 19 May. 

"Swamy wanted me to accompany him to 
;.-;,^,|btwiieepuram and from there to Salem to translate his 
^leeches.* says Velusamy, "On the way, while 
.v' t&tnigh Srqierumbudur [where Rajiv was 

. iMBSsinated], 1 remarked that there was no security and 
^ meeting was in a small ground. Swamy just gave a 
jnnUe in answer. 1 suspect he kriew what was 


‘ According to Velusamy. on the morning of 21 May, 

V .^Sulininantani Swamy insisted that he will go to the 
alone to catch the morning flight to Delhi. It is 
^^bia claim that Swamy never went to Delhi, but checked 
Trident hotel qiiposite the mtport where he met 
qilUtants. Swamy then went and met the 
;j.^,^.^$m:MnChamfra Swaml who was staying at the 


qilUtants. Swamy then went and met the 
;j!::,^|^|ra:^Chamfra Swaml who was staying at the 
^;''Ipiiouri Hotel, and from therp they went in two separate 
Biuigalore. A chattel^ fli|^ from Bangalcne 
to DeHii- When the JainComroUsiOD asked 

^i^'wiimiteiflciiooKdsofSufatiunaniam . 
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nraeM Voliraamy: ”Dr 
Swamy lonn 
nxtromoly clover man 

not to leave any trail 
or evidenee baMnd" 


declared dead only at 10.45 pm!" 

But the Jain Commission in its report (page: 236. 
para: 5.9) has said; "Shri Velusamy in his affidavit has 
not stated the timing of the telephone when he talked to 
the wife of Dr Subramaniam Swamy. and it may be in 


At 10.10 pm, Velusamy claims 
killed... Atthat time, newsal 


the morning when Dr Swamy might be in flight." 

After he had filed his affidavit tefore the Jain 
Commission, SoniaGandhi invited him to 10 Janpath 
toheitf Ins si^ of the story. Later, according to 
Velusamy. SWamy tried to create an aUln by showing 
the Jain Commission that on that day (21 Mayjhehad 
conducted a copfetenca ip DeBid. "He wantod to 

create.an idibL the presacoaliauwx was covered by w 
ageft^, Ho aewqpmercqtftofXtodlaM attended it. b ^ 
i^beaqbj||ierbf5piai^>pifBtt8,*^toJ^sVe^ . 


mmmm 
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• In his testimony, Mahant Sewa Das told the Jain Com¬ 
mission that he had informed the Indian government about 
a possible plan being hatched to assassinate a prominent 
Indian leader because of the information he got from under¬ 
ground Sikh leaders in London. 

• Arif Mohammad Khan lold the commission how he had 
been told by Scotland Yard that MI5 had got information 
from an operative that somebody in India — godman 
Chandra S wami—was looking for an assassin to put a pro¬ 
minent Indian out of the way. 

• The commission also heard how Yasser Arafat heard 
that a contract was put on Rajiv Gandhi—the commission 
itself found that the LTTE was contracted to do the job by a 
consortium of people who wanted Rajiv Gandhi taken out. 

• The final straw was criminal Babloo Srivastava’s testi¬ 
mony before the Jain Commission. Srivastava told the 
commission that he was staying in Chandra Swami's 
ashram at the lime Rajiv Gandhi was killed. He claimed he 
was the one who told Chandra Swami that Gandhi was no 
more. According to him, Chandra Swami "danced with 
glee at the news, rang up P.V. Narasimha Rao, talked to 
him for half-an-hour and told him nothing could come in 
the way of his becoming Prime Minister now". 

The commission also heard how then law minister Sub- 
ramaniam Swamy and Chandra Swami met at Hotel Tri¬ 
dent in Madras a day before Rajiv Gandhi died. Dr Swa¬ 
my’s PA. a man called Vclusamy {see box) testified before 
the commission that he thought Dr Swamy had something 


[wamy told him: I know you are telephoning me to say that Rajiv 
le assassination had still not come! 


An example, for instance; Trichy Santhan, whom the 
SIT tracked down, died from cyanide poisoning, before 
the SIT could cross-question him about how his wireless 
messages were being routed through the residence of then 
DMK minister, Subhalakshmi Jagadeesan. 

T he Jain Commission, therefore, tried to reconstruct its 
own version of how and why Rajiv Gandhi was assassi¬ 
nated. There were many in India as elsewhere in the world, 
who would have benefited by having Rajiv Gandhi out of 
the way. The LTTE definitely would have because after a 
meeting between some of their emissaries and Rajiv Gan¬ 
dhi while he was in the Opposition, the terrorist group was 
convinced that Gandhi had not changed his views about 
them: he thought they were fascists who would nevef be 
able to get the Tamils of Sri Lanka their due. That he might 
lose the election did not cross their minds. So the LTTE 
was definitely prime conspirator. 

However, there were many others. 


to do with the assassination. 

All these are leads set forth in the Jain Commission 
report. The involvement of the DMK government, the 
omnipresent presence of godman Chandra Swami in 
almo.si all inquiries into the assassination and the suspici¬ 
ous movements of Dr Subramaniam Swamy, have led to 
the setting up of a multi-disciplinary monitoring agency 
(MDMA) to investigate the leads set out in the Jain report. 

So far. the MDMA 
hasn’t even been consti¬ 
tuted. It seems that it will 
take some time to be set 
up. The Congress has to 
be consulted in its forma¬ 
tion. It will comprise serv¬ 
ing officers from the Intel¬ 
ligence Bureau, the home 
ministry and other agen¬ 
cies. The BJP loses noth- 
Babloo SrlvtsUnrc: ing by consulting the Con- 

clalmaii that Chamlra gress on it, and the Con- 

Swaml '^ncad with glaa gress wants to get it abso- 

at the news [Railv's lutcly right this time (in a 

daathr tvoicallv convoluted 
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Arif Mohammad 
Khan: Scotland 
Yard informed 
him that 
somebody In 
India wanted a 
prominent 
Indian out of the 
way 




Sivarasan: the 
man who 
masterminded 
the 

assassination 
committed 
suicide before 
the SIT could 
track him down 



If Subhalakshmi Jagadeesan, a minister in Karunanidhi’ 


harboured the LTTE, Karunanidhi harboured a conspirat 


fashion, there are some in the parly who want P.V. Nara- 
simha Rao to be thrown out of the Congress before the 
MDMA is set up—what the connection is nobody has figu¬ 
red out. except that this demand is coming from the Arjun 
Singh camp and the reason given out is that Narasiniha 
Rao wanted the Jain Commission wound up so he must 
have some role in the assassination). 

But what will the MDMA be able to do? Obviously it 
will be a waste of time going over the same ground as the 
SIT. However, those who have been associated with the 
Jain report say that there are many leads which the SIT has 
purposely or inadvertently omitted to follow, which the 
MDMA must pursue. 

All these leads point to the same trio; Chandra Swami. 
Subramaniam Swamy and M. Karunanidhi. 

F irst, there is the domestic connection. The assassination 
could not have happened without the help the LTTE 
got from the locals. Correction: the assassination might 
still have happened but the organisation and conspiracy 
couldn't have been hatched without local support. 

The SIT chargc-shectcd 41 people who were involved 
in the conspiracy: .some, like FYabhakaran and Pottu 


Amman (of the intelligence wing) were charge-sheeted m 
absentia. Others died cither before or during the interroga¬ 
tion or immediately after, like Shanmugham and Sivarasan. 

But many others could have been included in the charge- 
sheet, who were named by the interrogations the SIT did 
conduct. 

Take Shanmugham, who was found dead, hanging from 
a tree soon after escaping the custody of the SIT. 

For most people, he’s just a name. But. in fact, Shan¬ 
mugham was a very important contact of (he LTTE, for 
two reasons: one, he owned a beach house in Trichy, 
which was knitted out with all the equipment that anyone 
landing illegally in India might need — a hut on the beach 
with a jetty, toilets and six shower-rooms. 50 acres of 
beach land, a well-equipped kitchen, a wireless which was 
u.sed to give direction to boats coming from Jaffna, and a 
retinue of servants, one of whom was a Sri Lankan Tamil 
called Lingam (of whom more later). 

Shanmugham owned about 50 or 60 acres of coconut 
groves as well. So the modus operandi was: land boats on 
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the jetty with hardware, take headloads of hardware to the 
coconut groves and dig and bury it there. (All this has 
already been discovered by the SIT). 

Shaninugham had good local contacts: the MLAs, the 
block^level officials. During its cross-questioning, the 
Jain Commission found that a lot of the explosives used 
came from India, from quarries — Tamil Nadu quarry- 
owners used gelatine-based explosives to quarry stone 
which was ail diverted to the LTTE. And who were the 
people who granted licences? The very people Shan- 
mugham had in his pocket. 

While Shanmugham may not have walked down to the 
beach himself to unload boats, he was responsible for recei¬ 
ving killer squads (the boat with the assassins squad land¬ 
ed at his house) and let his property be used to harbour 
people who killed Rajiv Gandhi. And he did¬ 
n't do this alone. He did it with the help of local politicians, 
servants and the lower levels of the bureaucracy. 

O ne of the implementors was Lingam, who was a driver 
and doubled up as a wireless operator. He knew 




enough about the activities of the LTTE to set up communi¬ 
cation with Sivarasan (the Jain Commission has a record 
of the wireless communication) when the squad was to 
land in Tamil Nadu, and actually transported the squad 
from Trichy to Madras. He was the one who sent wireless 
messages to Jaffna asking for more wireless operators or 
more gold, as the case may be. 

For some reason, the SH picked him up as a suspect and 
then turned him into accxled prosecution witness, because 
they concluded that he was of no use to them as a witness. 
Had he been interrogated on a sustained basis, he wtiuld 
have yielded valuable infonnaiion about Shanmugham’s 
activities. He is now not in custody. 

The same goes for Sitaniman, Shanmugham’s uncle, 
who was very close to Prabhakaran. In 1989, during the 
IPKF operations when Prabhakaran was badly injured, it 
was Siiaraman who arranged for him to be brc»ught to 
India, organised doctors and nursed him back to health 
Siiaraman was nabbed, then set free. 

Kollaitur Mani, another suspect who was in touch with 
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Shanmugham, was set free. He was the one who harboured 
Trichy Sanihan and procured explosives for the LTTE. 

You could ask what all these people had to do with the 
conspiracy. The answer is; everything. They were the faci¬ 
litators, the reason the assassination could be planned so 
perfectly and could go off without a hitch. They were privy 
to the infrastructural support given by India to the LTTE. 
Had Kollaitur Mani been interrogated, for instance, he 
would certainly have yielded valuable information about 
Subhalakshmi Jagadeesan, former minister in the DMK 
government (who also harboured Trichy Santhan at her 
beach house), V. Oopala.samy, now secure in his new¬ 
found status as an important ally of the BJP government 
and, by association, M. Karunanidhi. 

The Terrorist and Disruptive Activities Act (TADA) 
defines a conspirator as one who has anything even remote¬ 
ly to do wiih a conspiracy. Well, there arc a whole lot of 
conspirators at large now, after the SIT gave them a clean 
chit. 


I t is tempting to argue that the LTTE was the patsy in the 
Rajiv Gandhi case, and that there were other, bigger con¬ 
spirators. It IS also a way of getting the LTFE off the hook 
and blaming the killing on ihe foreign hand. 

The fact is, that while there was a strong loOal connec¬ 
tion — and indeed the motive — for the LTTE to take 
Rajiv Gandhi out, the move had powerful foreign backers. 

Remember how angry the United States got when then 
home minister S.B. Chavan said the CIA was involved in 
the Rajiv Gandhi case? 

Maybe he wasn’t so wrong. 

The story originates in Cyprus, the base of KP, an LTTE 
intelligence wing operator. 

Between August 1990 and March 1991, five wireless 
messages passed back and forth belwee^l Jaffna, where Pra- 
bhakiU’an was based, and Cyprus. 

KP tells Prabhakaran, the CIA wants to talk to the 
LTFE, but will not speak to Krishnakumar, alias Kittu, the 
head of the political wing of the LTTE. Should he deal 
with them? They want to negotiate something. 

Prabhakaran tells him to go ahead. He also directs him 
to ask the US for anti-aircraft guns in exchange for ‘mutual 
benefits for us in another project.’ 

What IS this project? 

The Americans have a strategic interest in control over 
Trincomalee, the reason the Indo-Sri Lankan Accord was 
signed (there is an oil tank fann, a Voice of America 
I VOAl transmitter and a natural harbour in Trincomalee. 
India didn’t want the US to get too active in the region and 
asked the Sri Lankan government to dismantle the VOA 
transmitter. These fears led to the signing of the Indo-Sri 
Lankan Accord). 

So alarm bells should have been set off if KP was going 
to do a deal with the Americans. 

At about the same time, KP calls from Singapore, a 
Madras-based operative of the LTTE, Kandaswamy. He 
tells Kandaswamy that a .senior political leader is going to 
be taken out m India, leading to political destabilisation. 
The organisation might need his help. 

Which leader, Kandaswamy asks. 

You’ll know in time, says KP, and tells him to expect a 
call. 


This call is traced with 
the help of the Videsh 
Sanchar Nigam, to a 
phone number in Singa¬ 
pore which turns out to be 
KP’s safehouse. 

More calls are record¬ 
ed from this number. KP 
also calls Charles Obeid 
at around the same time. 

Who’s that? Obeid is a 
Cyprus-based arms 
dealer. IB enquiries 
reveal that he has CIA 
links in the deep under¬ 
ground. They dig deeper. 

That’s when they hit 
pay dirt. Obeid, with CIA 
connections, is also a rela¬ 
tive of arms dealer Adnan 
Khashoggi. And who are 
Adnan Khashoggi’s clos¬ 
est friends in India? 
Chandra Swami and Sub- 
ramaniam Swamy, of 
course. 

There’s another link: 
Charles Obeid has an 
account in the scam- 
tainted Bank of Credit 
and Commerce Interna¬ 
tional (BCCl). Not only 
is he allowed to operate 
accounts on behalf of 
Khashoggi, but also has 
an independent account 



P.V. NarasimhaRaQ: 
Swami, allegedly, took 
his prime ministership for 
granted after Rajiv's death 



Sonia Gandhi: the MDMA 
will be set up only after 
she and the Congress 
party are consulted 


Babloo Srivastava 
assassination, thJ 


in the bank. So does KP. And BCCI is tlie bank which is 
indicted in the state department official John Carrey’s 
report as financing gun-running and assassination plots. 

Oddly enough, the SIT doesn’t think this lead is worthy 
of investigating. It tells the Jain Commission that there is 
no connection between the assassination and the BCCI 
accounts of KP, Obeid and Khashoggi. 

Large anns consignments are given to the LTTE before 
and after the dates of the wireless messages. Who supplies 
the hardware? Maybe the Indian home minister wasn’t so 
wrong after all. 

Enter the two Swamis. 


C handra Swami is dragged into the whole thing because 
of the testimony of two persons: Ramesh Dalai and 
Babloo Srivastava. 

Ramesh Dalai, a small-time Congress politician, tells 
the commission that LTTE people would often visit 
Chandra Swami in his ashram. Once, he asked ‘Swamiji’ 
who these people were, and he was told they were import¬ 
ant leaders of the LTTE. ’’That man," he quotes Chandra 
Swami as pointing to a rally-looking character and saying, 
"is a deputy Tiger." 

Babloo Srivastava’s testimony is even more damaging. 
He tells the commission that when he informed Chandra 
Swami about the assassination, the Swami appeared to be 
expecting some such development. "He danced with glee 
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and immediately rang up P.V. Narasimha Rao and told 
him that there was nothing to prevent him from becoming 
Prime Minister now." 

Chandra Swami also meets LTTE operatives in Lon¬ 
don. This is where the testimony of another witness beco¬ 
mes significant: mainly because the witness is a credible 
one. 

Mahant Sewa Das, a religious leader of dubious origin, 
deposes before the commission and informs it that when 
he met Jagjit Singh Chohan, the Kh^istani leader in Lon¬ 
don, he was told that Chandra Swami had approached Cho¬ 
han and offered to finance the assassination of Rajiv 
Gandhi. 

Why should we believe you, asks the commission. 
Sewa Das tells the commission that if the Indian govern¬ 
ment secs fit to believe him, there is no reason why the com¬ 
mission shouldn’t: his trips, his stay, his lifestyle is financ¬ 
ed by the Research and Analysis Wing (RAW). 

The commission calls the RAW chief to confirm this. 
The chief comes before the commission and confirms that 
Sewa Das is indeed their employee. 

Now all that is left is to investigate the role of the other 
Swamy. 

S ubramaniam Swamy is by no means as critical of the 
LTTE as he now claims. In 1986, Swamy called on the 


Israeli High Commissioner in Sri Lanka, David Matnai, 
along with two Eelamists from Boston, Sritharan and 
ITiiliyampalatirn. 

This meeting was controversial becau.se India had no 
diplomatic relations with Israel at the time. So Matiiai was 
asked why Swamy had met him. His explanation was that 
he was tricked into a meeting and that Swamy wanted to 
forward the case of the LITE. 

At about this time, Swamy also met Herbert Levin of tlie 
US state department to advance the case of the LTFE and 
Eelam. 

He was cross-questioned about this at die commission. 
He had no convincing reply. (To the claims of Velusamy, 
his former PA, Swamy replied that he didn’t remember a 
Velusamy. "So many people come to meet me..." he obser¬ 
ved airily.) His involvement in the case (see box) is best 
related by Velusamy’s testimony. 

The fact is that though the MDMA hasn’t been set up as 
yet, it will have a whole lot of questions to answer which it 
really can’t answer until more investigations are done on 
the ground. If what happened to the Action Taken Report 
(amendments to the Action the government is supposed to 
have Taken) is any indication, the MDMA is firmly set on 
the same road as the Jain Commission — leading to 
nowhere. • 
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the ATR, 
Advani’s 
Trash and 
Rubbish" 

Dr Subramaniam Swamy on the 
counter-attack 

Dr Suhramaniam Swamy hates all the major English week¬ 
lies in the country. Most of the time, he says, they have mis¬ 
quoted and slandered him. After many years, he agreed to 
give an exclusive interview to Sunday, and his onlv condi¬ 
tion was that his answers should not he mutilated. 

Sitting in front of his home theatre in his palatial ojfice- 
curn-residence near the Marina Beach in Madras and 
switching channels, he .spoke to Sunday. Later he insisted 
that he he given a questionnaire, and he will give written 
answers to them. 

Q: How do you fool after the final Jain Commle- 
slon Report and the Action Taken Report (ATR)7 

A: There is no special feeling. I have been slandered before 
by governments and ruling parties whom I have opposed. 
But, in the end, these slanders have always come to nought 
since they were not based on truth. Now because 1 am a fier¬ 
ce opponent of the RSS, Advani and Co. have tried to use 
the ATR to frame me and defame me. But it has failed to 
impress the media and Parliament, and has boomeranged 
on the government. The impression today in the length and 
breadth of the country is that the ATR is a political vendet¬ 
ta against me, which is why 1 call the ATR Advani’s 
Trash and Rubbish. 

As for the Jain Commission’s final report, it has on page 
192-‘J3 of Volume 11 completely exonerated me of all the 
wild charges made in vanous motivated affidavits of 
certain individuals filed before the commission against 
me. The final report, in fact, docs not call for a probe again¬ 
st me on any matter. That is why the first draft of the ATR 



submitted to the Cabinet by the officials had not called for 
any action of any kind against me. But Advani got it revis¬ 
ed to include my name for a probe. The rev iscd ATR does 
not record the commission’s recommendations that aic 
favourable to me. 

Q: Last year you had told the media: ''Sonia Gan¬ 
dhi should be aware of those In her party who tri¬ 
ed to manipulate proceedings of the Jain Com¬ 
mission toipve a legal caveat to the LTTE to esca¬ 
pe responslbrnty..." Who are these people whom 
Sonia Gandhi should be aware of? 

A: The transcript of the now deceased Rajinder Jain’s 
secretly-taped conversation with H.R. Bharadwaj publish¬ 
ed in Sunday [in the 14—20 January, 1996, issue] and not 
denied by the latter to date, and the CBI investigation 
report on the leak of the interim report will make it authori¬ 
tatively clear whom Ms Sonia Gandhi should be aware of. 

Q: In an Intarvisw to India Abroml^ you said you 
wars assodatad with tho LTTE In August 1988. 
What aro your vlaws on tho LTTE today? 

A: This is typical of the sinister disinformation against me. 
There is no such interview. I have never .spoken well of the 
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cJI of the LTTE ever because it is a Marxist-terrorist organisation" 


LTTE ever because it is a Marxist-terrorist organisation. 
On 29.8.881 had, in a speech in the Rajya Sabha, said that 
if the LTTE lays down anns and adopts Gandhi an philoso¬ 
phy, the Indian people will rise to support Eelam. This 
speech was interrupted by the then LTTE clone in India. 
V. Gopalasamy, to warn me not to "denigrate the LTTE". 

Q: You had petitioned the Jain Commleolon to 
summon Ms Jayalalltha earlier and deposed In 
the commission that she had advanced Informa¬ 
tion of the assassination because she had failed 
to receive Rp|lv Gandhi on that fateful day In 
Madras airport, and 
had not gone to Srlpe- 
rumbudur as an alli¬ 
ance partner? 

A: The Jain Commission 
had rejected iny affidavit 
outright after hearing me. 

Ms Jayalalitha has forgot¬ 
ten about It and 1, after 
coming lo know her bet¬ 
ter today, know that since 
Mr Gandhi was not com¬ 
ing to l amil Nadu at her 
invitation, she had fell no 
need to change her pro¬ 
gramme already made lo 
conlorm to his Now that 
everyone knows her bet¬ 
ter, nt^ one can take Ms 
Jayalalitha for granted. 

Q: What about your 
charge that a top 
LTTE leader had met 
Ms Jayalalitha after 
the assassination on 
30 January, 1994? 

A: The Jain Commission 
has not found it credible 
since 1 refused to divulge 
my sources. Besides, 

Justice Jain has staled 
that knowing, meeting 
LTTE or supporting 
Eelam does not mean that 
one is necessarily involv¬ 
ed in the conspiracy to 
assassinate Rajiv Gan¬ 
dhi, and that nothing 
turns on it. 

Q: That means you 
accept a part of It 
and reject another 
part depending on 
what suite you at the 
monHHit? 
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A: The Jain Commission has not recommended any probe 
against me over the 1995 London trip. It has completely 
rejected all the wild affidavits against me, and concluded 
Ion page 192-93, Vol. II] that "there is no specific allega¬ 
tion, accusation or charge against any of them [Rao, 
Chandra Shekhar. Chautala or myself] regarding any 
complicity in the conspiracy in question and the state¬ 
ments of some of the witnesses in this behalf are liable lo 
be outrightly di.scardcd". The mischief of dragging in my 
name in the conspiracy has been done not by the Jain Com- 
mi.ssion, but by Advani’s Trash and Rubbish (ATR). The 
original draft of the ATR prepared by the home ministry 
officials had not included my name for probe, but the four- 
member RSS-conirolled ministers sub-committee, egged 
on by two LTTE ministers, Fernandes and Jethmalani, did 
this dastardly act of dragging in my name. As such, therefo¬ 
re, I have no quarrel with the recommendations, or the lack 
of it, of the Jain Commission. But I resent his wisecracks 
about my refusal to identify my sources on the LTTE with¬ 
out following the due procedure as laid down in Section 
SB and 8C of the Commission of Inquiry Act and Article 
21 of the Constitution. This I am challenging in the. Supre¬ 
me Court because these wisecracks can affect my rcpiita- 
iion even if it does not implicate me in any way. 

Q: Why don’t you want to roveal your aourcoa? 

A: In fact, I did reveal my sources to Justice .Iain at his resi¬ 
dence, on the condition that he kept it out of the commis¬ 
sion proceedings. Thi.s condition was stated in the commis¬ 
sion proceedings itself. At the commission. Ram Jethmala¬ 
ni, who is the LTTE’s legal adviser, was present. Reveal¬ 
ing my sources before him would have jeopardised their 
lives. In this refusal, I have the backing of a Supreme Court 
judgement (die famous 1989 Kiran Bedi case). That is why 
the commission did not recommend my prosecution on 
this matter of non-cooperation. 

Q: Who do you think la bohind tho killing of Mr 
Gandhi boaldoa tho LTTE? 

A: I intended to write a book about it. At this moment, it 
concerns me that Ramesh Dalai, one of the key deponents 
in the commission is an associate of Ms Sushma Swaraj, 
who was one of the four RSS-controlled ministers who 
authored the ATR. The RSS is the biggest political benefi¬ 
ciary of Mr Gandhi’s death and it is curious the first BJP- 
Icd government has so many pro-LTTE people as 
ministers. 

Q: Whon will you bocome tho Prime Mlnlator of 
India? 

A: Ask God, or read my horoscope. How can I say? In 
November 1990 if I had ditched Chandra Shekhar at the 
last minute, 1 had a chance. But 1 did not think it wise to do 
so although Seshan, in his biography, claims credit for slo|> 
ping me, perhaps to curry favour with Chandra Shekhar. 
The more there is talk of my alleged ambition lo be PM, the 
more enemies I will gather. As of now, I cannot visualise a 
scenario developing in which I would be a candidate. • 
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Heir today, 
gone 

tomorrow? 

Will Buddhadeb Bhattacharjee, acting chief 
minister of West Bengal, ever get to become 
chief minister? 


I n the old days it would have been 
unthinkable. Old Buddha (that’s 
how the England-educated mem¬ 
bers of the Communist Party of 
India (Marxist) used to address 
Buddhadeb Bhattachaijee; the name 
stuck) addressing Star TV? Talking to 
reporters? Listening to reporters? 

Aha but ties change. No one knows 
this better than the CPUM). And now 
that Buddhadeb Bhattacharjee is Jyoti 
Basu’s heir apparent. 

However, like in all political enter¬ 
prises, in this one too, it pays to be cau¬ 
tious. For no one has forgotten that 20 
years ago, Bhattacharjee was the Fifth 
Man in CPI(M) politics. 

To explain: in the late Sixties, after 
the split in the Communist Party of 
India and the formation of the CPI(M), 
the cigar-chomping general secretary 
of the West Bengal unit of the CPIfM), 
Promodc Dasgupta, selected five 
young men, who he thought, had the 
potential to lead the party in the com¬ 
ing years. 

The mo.st favoured among them \Vas 
Biman Bose, the son of a wealthy land¬ 
owning family in West Bengal, who 
chucked it all up to follow Ixnin and 
Stalin. The others were Anil Biswas, 
Subhas Chakraborty and Shyamal 
Chakraborty. The fifth was Bud¬ 
dhadeb Bhattachaijee. 

Bhattacharjee was made the state 
secretary of the Democratic Youth 
Federation of India in the early Seven¬ 
ties. He was considered a good organi¬ 


ser and a good public speaker — in 
Bangla, mind, for by now, the CPI(M) 
had succeeded in replacing English as 
a medium of instruction in Bengal 
schools. He was also known to be high- 
minded and a purist — a prole toughie, 
in the tradition of B.T. Ranadive. 

By the late Seventies, he had made a 
mime for himself in the CPl(M). He 
was considered important enough to 
be fielded in the Assembly and even 
made a minister. 

But by now, he had become even 
more arrogant, letting no one forget 
that he was clean, pure and a hardliner 
in the CPI(M). There is no doubt that 
Bhattachaijee was — and continues to 
be — totally honest. He let others 
know this, too. So, a righteous, well- 
scrubbed, haughty young man who did 
not take Karl Marx’s name in vain...Is 
it any wonder that he was universally 
disliked? 

No one knows quite when or how he 
began to change. But by the late Eight¬ 
ies and early Nineties, his friends 
began commenting on the new Bud¬ 
dha. He was argumentative, even dar¬ 
ed to question. And they decided that 
they didn’t know him any more when 
he quit the fourth Left Front govern¬ 
ment in 1993, resigning his minister- 
ship without giving any reason. 

Obviously, there was a lot of specu¬ 
lation. Bhattacharjee was said to be 
angry at the corruption in the Left 
Front. Newspapers were writing evciy 
day about the undue advantage a mini¬ 


ster like, say, Subhas Chakraborty) ^ 
was taking of his position. But whis¬ 
pers floating out of Writers* Buildings 
also indicated that he was bored: at the 
government, the slow pace of change, 
with Jyoti Basu, who could not even 
prevent his son Chandan l¥om doing 
dodgy business deals. 

No one gave any reasons for his 
resignation. But in a play he wrote dur¬ 
ing this period (for he is a keen Bangla 
writer) Bhattachaijee commented on 
current happenings. The play was call¬ 
ed Duhsamay (Bad limes). He had tak¬ 
en a sabbatical from politics. 

During this period, one friend help¬ 
ed and supported him: Prakash Karat, 
currently member of the central com¬ 
mittee. A year later, he was persuaded 
to return to the government. He was 
groomed to be chief minister. 

When he came back, not only did 
Bhattacharjee become the staff on 
which Basu began to lead, but also 
demonstrated a much more liberal 
view of the world. In a speech in 1993, 
he went so far as to observe that he did 
not understand why the government 
should be in the business of building 
and running cinema halls. This, from a 
man who had once supported stale con¬ 
trol of everything. 

By the mid-Nineties he had become 
the official No. 2 in the Left Front in 
West Bengal. The dour, surly young 
man, had graduated to being a responsi¬ 
ble, media-friendly spokesman of the 
government. 

So far, so good. What happens now? 

Bhattachaijee — correction, the 
new Bhattacharjee — is a member of 
the stale secretariat and the central 
committee. But he’s the only liberal 
there. There aren’t too many of them 
around. He has with him just one dis¬ 
trict secretary. Which is why, all his 
efforts to rehabilitate old pal Saifuddin 
Choudhury in the state came to naught. 

What Bhattacharjee has going for 
him is that he’s still considered honest 
and incorruptible. He is not a particu¬ 
larly successful politician. He’s onT^ 
an average administrator, though now 
he’s acquired experience and a degree 
of sophistication. (Actually even that 
is questionable—he is the police mini¬ 
ster but never loses an opportunity to 
criticise the police). 

But The People believe he will beco¬ 
me chief minister of Wc.st Bengal one 
day. Whether his party will let that hap¬ 
pen is another matter. • 
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K eremane Shambhu Hegde 
is a soft-spoken, frail man 
of 60. Usually dres.sed in a 
white dhoti and kuna, his 
unassuming demeanour 
changes completely when he sports 
exaggerated make-up to perform on the 
stage. Be it Bhim or Duryodhaiia, 
Ram or Ravan, Krishna or Arjun, 
Hegde deftly infuses the mythological 
character he is playing with a new 
insight. In the world of Yakshagana — 
the traditional folk performing art of Kar¬ 
nataka—he is the uncrowned king. 

Winner of the Sangeet Natak Aicade- 
mi award, Hegde has succeeded iq 
rekindling an interest in this dying art 
form among KamatakaN art-loving 
public. Even in cosmopolitan and puth 
centric Bangalore, where cinemas and 
television have become the mainstay of 
entertainment, a Yakshagana performan¬ 
ce by Hegde guarantees a full house. 

He began by trimming the length of 
the shows. While originally the play last¬ 
ed the entire night, ”wc cut it down to 
just two or three hours,” says Hegde. 


akshagana, a 


traditional 


performing art of 
Kerala, is in, thanks to 
Keremane Shambhu 
Hegde 

"This has become convenient for both 
the performers and the audience. It was 
inevitable in today's world," All the 
same, he has ensured that neither the 
charm of the performance nor the essen¬ 
ce of the stoiy is lost in such drastic edi¬ 
ting. Or, for that matter, when he incot;- 
porates elements of other dance forms in 
hi.s performance. He studied for three 
years under Maya Rao at the Na^ya Insti¬ 
tute of Choreography in New I^lhi and 
later, borrowed ffbm what he*d learnt 

Y akshagana is iri bis blood. Bom in 
1938 at Keremane, a small village 
in noith Canara district Hegde's initia¬ 
tion into the tradition began early, His 
grandfather was a well-known Yaksha¬ 
gana artiste. His father Shivarama 
Hegde and cousin Mahabala Heg[de 


have al.so been honoured by the Sangeet 
Natak Akadcmi , making his the fore¬ 
most Yakshagana family. 

"But my father did not want me to 
become a Yakshagana artiste," recalls 
Hegde, "because by then [the time 
Hegde came of agel it had become diffi¬ 
cult to earn a living from this art." So, 
although he had trained in the ait and 
had already acted in mythological plays, 
Hegde took up a job as a schoolteacher 
in keeping with the wishes of his father. 
"But 1 guess Yakshagana was in my 
blood," smiles Hegde who resigned in 
less than three years. Yakshagana beca¬ 
me his full-time occupation. 

Yakshagana, which is a form of musi¬ 
cal drama, derives its stories from the 
mythologies and the epics — the 
Ramayan and the Maha^iarat. Of late, 
some of the Yidcshagai^ tioi^ have 
experimented with mom contemporary 
material, But Heg^ vehemently disap¬ 
proves of this trend. In fact, he is a cru- 
saderagainst commercialisation and cor¬ 
ruption of this traditional performing art 

"The, pumHos fmythologiesj are 
intrinsic to the art 

pointing to the costumes and niake^tip 
usedlin Yakshag^M.'They arespectacu^ 
iar so that they can take the audience 
away from the present world tqi an egitg- 
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geratea STiriiPnaffw Site ahff 
their essence. If you change that, you are 
distorting the core of the art form itself. 
There are other avenues for propaganda." 
He also detests the use of Yakshi^im 

as a vehicle for putting across politic 
messages or addressing mpdenwlay 
.issues. T agree that one must not blindly 
adhere tot^tion. Butif you lo(^ at the 
Ramayan and (he M^habhatat as more 
than just eeUgkms tents, you t^l find 
that many of ihb mtidbrn-^y proUems 
havealre^ytteen address in theseepi- 
c$,*headtb. , 

Bcv instance, Krishna acting Aijun 
apetsonidtould not a^hefora l^gbr 
er poai^on hi life ip the MahtAihacBt. 
feels Hcgde, is stiQ'veiy rdevant hi aiar- 
gely ftttni andcaste-^ven socfety. And' 
the Kfemtlpva fmest being burm down, - 
he says, *^ 000 ' of thebMttneteageareia* 
ted (0 pj^Dtecthm df environment. The 


^The epics have 
r li*emendous 
^ scope h>r 
' dealing with 
modern 
problems 
; w ithout being 
twisted out of 
; shape’' 


__ ^mendous scope to dwi 

with modem problems without being 
twisted out of shape." 

Y akshagana is an oral tradition, based 
largely on improvisation. Nothing 
is written down or learnt by rote. Actors 
arc not tutored to team different roles. 
Most of the training happens through 
watching senior artistes perform. The 
merit lies in the actor's ^ility to his 
imagination and experience in interpret 
mg iinpi’ovising the role. 

Hegde's father relied heavily on the 
poet Ranoa^s yersiriii of Doryodhana in 
his p^mnianpe* Hegde has combined 
Raima's Chiiyi;HJhana wi th that of Kama- 
ravyasa. If 1 am playiiig a character 
made famous by my fa^r, the audience 
are not keen to find outif I am a$ good as 
him." laughs Hegde, "instead, what they 


took for is indivjdt^ky. They W 
imitatiQDS."; . 

In the past 40 yean, each chaiaciee - 
i^gde has played ~ whethesr it is 
Kflikeyi or Subhadca, Krishna or Harisfi* 
Chandra — kqx evolving. ^Thost is a 
vast diffatnce in the way.I inieipi^ A 
nrfc each time. The body language, die; 
way one looks u a chfmicler'- kis^ 
chan|ting<i Asid that fieidiness is w 
amfience is interested in/ says Hegde. 
For example, RsyantoWinfeniTOlhan 
just a demon Wng^ "So 1 designed a 
ofown whi<^ embqdfes 
and dte.evil trMtAtn hi$ character." 

In the Thiftiea arid the Forties, lack of 
sponsors for^'many troupes to 
fold up. Some troupes started charging 
the.audience but tiic content of their 
shows changed dramatically to cater to' 
^ lowest iKWfimondenon^ Hcg- 
de's father, unwilling to comoronHSe, 
folded up his. k was teft to Hcgdc lo 
revive it again in 1973 by t^ng financi¬ 
al loans, some of which he is still paying 
back." Wc might not be earning as much 
as film stars do, but we manage to lead a 
cpmfonable life," smites Hegcte, 

Hegde has held demonstratioas and 
performances across the country and 
abroad. Most of his audience consists of 
people originally from coastal Karnata¬ 
ka where Yakshagana is very popular, 
but increasingly, his shows have been 
attracting new audiences. Although that 
is not enough for the art to survive. "It 
needs government support," says 
Hegde. 

And then, there is the constant strug¬ 
gle to prevent bastardisation of Yaksha¬ 
gana. When touring drama companies 
became popular in the Fifties, some Yak- 
shagana troupes began to copy their 
costumes and style of dance. When cine¬ 
ma caught the fancy of the audience, its 
baser elements crept into the text. Lip¬ 
stick replaced the traditional colours 
used for make-up. Hand-woven cotton 
sarees made way for nylon. 

Hegde^ has been a lifelong effort to 
preserve the art in its purest form, and 
make it more popular. And his endea¬ 
vour is beginriing to show results. "Des¬ 
pite theatre, cinema and television, 
people are still interested in Yakshagana 
as a form of entertainment," says Hegde 
happily. "As long as that is there, Yak- 
shagana will continue to survive various 
forms of invasion." 

And so will Hegde, keeping a vigil 
over the art into whose veins he has brea¬ 
thed fresh life. • 
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Engineers India Ltd. offers 
extensive services in the field of 
Environment En^eringsnch as: 
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THE LAST PUBLIC ENTERPRISE SURVEY, which 
assessed the working and perfortnance of Public 
Sector Units (PSUs) in 1996-97, had some 
depressing things to say about PSUs. The report 
observed: 

• Annual losses of central PSUs were Rs 5,862 



crore. 

• Over 100 PSUs were in the red. Of thc.se, about 
10 contributed to half the losses. Of these, most 
were either in the coal sector or in the fertiliser 
sector. 

This was after the clamour of PSUs to be made 
autonomous was acceded to partially by the 
industry minister in the United Front government, 
Murasoli Maran. Maran announced some years 
ago, that of the 892 or so guidelines which were 
used to run public sector undertakings and were 
drafted as far back as in the 1950s, some would be 
scrapped. 696 of these guidelines were cancelled 
altogether to make functioning of PSUs efficient 
and autonomous. 25 guidelines were modified. 

171 were referred to a board for amendment. 

Over the years, public sector undertakings— 
even the ones which are making a profit like the 


Mahanagar Telephone Nigam—have been 
encouraged to report profits in a variety of 
incentives. For instance, two West Bengal-based 
PSUs—Balmer Lawrie and Andrew Yule — 
have shown an amazing turnaround in 
performance after they were allowed to sign a 
memorandum of understanding (MoU) after 
undergoing a restructuring drive. The West 
Bengal-based Damodar Cement and Slag 
Company was virtually handed over to the 
Associated Cement Companies (ACC) and has 
shown improvement in performance. Where state 
control has been loosened, there is an appreciable 
improvement in performance. Reward for 
initiative and drive has paid off. 

However, the problem PSUs— in the coal and 
fertiliser sectors—continue to decline and suffer 
for no fault of theirs. In the coal PSUs. it is slow 
.strangulation of another kind, coping with the 
Coal Nationalisation Act which keeps private 
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Thafs where we come in. 
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V> /ii PFC, it*s the inspiration to sustain a modern world that drives 
us ahead. And today, with a profit margin of Rs, 481 crores, we are 
one of the most admired, profit making companies of the nation. We 
would never stop answering the needs of the vital power sector. Or 
refrain from adding colour to life, for that matter 


POWER FINANCE CORPORATION LIMITED 

(A Govt, of tndia Undertaking) 

Chflndralok. 36, Janpatii, New 0elhi-110001 Tel.: 3722301-8, Fax 01 1-3315822 

[.A.i'R'ro’H'‘ t’i R.t'o’ M o'r'r O W 




OF THE MANY 

THAT 
WE TAKE 

GVRE OF 

SAFETY COMES FIRST 


^s^ting strictly In accordance with the air safety measures 
conforming to the International norms and standards, 
Airports Authority of India (AAI) takes every care to 
ensure your safety - on ground and In the air. 

Whether It Is keeping a watch through modern ATC equipments 
and surveillance radars or passing Instructions and 
guidelines to pitots, our skilled professionals 
leave no room for negligence. 

The AAI are the people controlling and managing the 
entire Indian airspace and even beyond It, 
keeping an ever vigilant eye on your sofety round the clock. 

with us satety U a way of llfa 
AIRPORTS AUTHORITY OF INDIA 
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The six PSUs which made profits, iike 
the West Bengai Tourism 
Deveiopment Corporation, added up 
Rs 73.7 crore in 1995-96 

private inveslmenl away, disallows contract mining and 
hiring private equipment. 

Fertiliser PSUs are subject to returns linked to historical 
costs. Until the pricing of fertilisers is made more realistic, 
these PSUs will never be able to recover. 

On the other hand, it is equally true that where governments 
have shown interest, PSUs—even those run by the .state 
governments — have shown a remarkable turnaround. 

Consider the success stories from the East. 

In We.st Bengal, although the state-run PSUs show a dismal 
record of profitability, there is a silver lining to the cloud. This 
is in the form of three or four companies which have actually 
turned around after .state intervention. Theirs is a 
heartwanning story of managing to defeat heavy odds. 

^ Saratwati Press Limited (SPL): This was a printing 


PARADEEP PHOSPHATES LIMITED 


WtiwMIe M^fpartleiitarfy FPU 

III <M^iiK)se puUk seciois coidd suivive 
cosld a^J^mseives to opdn 
Tile voy dM tifl has tw}d its 
owo despite the ladi of much budgetaiy sup¬ 
port ftnio the goVeiBRKnt i$ ample evidence 
of its success under a liberalise econoij^, 
the Govennnem of India had decontrols -i 
phosphatic and potassic fettUisets since 
August, 1^2, m^ng the task e\’en mote 
(liificuhftn'us.PPt was the largest monufac- 

Biw now.' di^ die last finacial 
]!ear;;pn. Botonj^prixhi^bMiold'^ fau^ 
gw i^ianlity (d Djtf in dK cotmuy. 
''iAqWfdiag'ip ne, the concept of econo- 
sj^lAeialiWtonh^ 

heiated ounDa'in die feitihser sector in n»- 
peAof decontroiied phosphatic and potassic 
feitiiisets. Although thw fettilisem. an 
decoi^led. the goveounent detetniines 
iw a^^ouhtofaidMidy lobe given, die maxi- 


H.lVnSHRA 

Chairman and Managing Director 



mum retail price and even the distribution 
matgin. This leaves hardly any scope hv the 
fertifiser industry to take full advantage of a 
free economy. 


Q: Wlwt (to yoa tbMeHf 

(WWOMIltt 

Hi Navaraina conoqtt is definitely a radical 
one, as it aims at giving substantial autono* 
my to the public sectors coming under this 
ctfegoy. However, if you read between the 
bnes, yotit^ find diat the autonomy 
wiA one ]md has been tafam away dia 
other. Par example, no major decisions caa 
be tatrenby the booid of directors of a hlsva-; 
ratna company without dtepiesenceteidcon* 
ourrence the govenuneobntnniiiated 
Erectors. 

^WouKBwiPPtiwiMiipHMlftebano 

^Tbou^ VPL is fairly competitive at pre¬ 
sent, there is a kit of scope for further 
improvement. We can further reduce our 
cost of production by achieving greater self- 
reliance in respect of raw materials whidi 
are largely imported. We are already on the 
job. 
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Trade union rivalry is one of the 
reasons why PSUs are in a bad way 

press established in 1923 in Barisal by a set of freedom 
fighters, h was mn as a partnership, but turned sick after 
squabbles and managerial differences. The government took 
it over and turned it into a limited company in 1989. 

SPL posted a cash profit of Rs 85.44 lakh in 1990-91. Since 
then it has been reporting increasing profits. As the Nasik 
Printing Press, where government documents and .stamps 
were printed, is unable to cope with the load, a lot of work has 
been given to SPL. 

* The Electromedicai and Allied Industries 
Limited: This was a company founded by Dr B.('. Roy. in an 
extraordinary Hash of vision and foresight. It was envisaged 
to prwluce X-ray and electromedicai equipment. 

The company was consistently making los.scs until it was 
turned around by the state government i n 1991 with a profit of 
Rs 9.56 lakh. Now, with more orders to produce disposal 
blood bags, the company is destined for higher things. 


IIP COMPANY LIMITED 


Q: How old Is IBP? 

A: IBP was set up in 1909. It was a foreign 
company then. IBP becanie a PSU in 1972. 
We are ba.sically a maiketing company. 
Earlier we had refineries in different loca¬ 
tions. I recall, the company had burned 
down its own refinery when there wa.s dre 
danger of it falling into Japanese hands. We 
now have three business groups: petroleom, 
chemicals and engineering. 

Q: What It your ophdou on tho 
Navrstnas? 

A: By naming some PSUs a.s Navratnas, the 
government has declared these organisa¬ 
tions as having achieved a certain level of 
competence and operational excellence 
which can be emulatd by others. 

Q: A conmoa aUapUoa itfshwl 
PiUa lathal oanipamd to MNCs Way 
MO lota afifeloat How do yoa roast. 
totNsalloistloat 


RJS.GUHA 

Director (petroleum) 



A: In my oeady thnedhsades of 
1 fmd veiy little tfimieoK. I quytyeyob 
specific examples of Mbavsgov&r 

.ahead of MNCs who were there much 
befotelBPcaneonthesceqe-IndieSxpIO' 
sives ffiaiet hsdf, ww hove raced ahead of 
(Ktt MVKT ooRiipetiiar. 


panics in the medium and small-scale sec¬ 
tors. Compared to IBP, they operate with 
much less overheads. We have survived 
ev^ before them. So just being a MNC is 
not eiough. Yes, you can ask what you take 
home at the end of the di^. Here also, I will 
tell yon that in our industty, the PSUs are not 
lagging beittBd any MNC. 

. There is, course, d» question df 
accotnttabBt^, Be it lo your board, be it 
ym sharetKddeis or whoever it is. Ikv a 
there is aho dte social respoasibHity 
whuh yottOBuiot i^wR. 

. Vp ipwpiw <F|Pf 

A: idea is to pn^ 20(12 


me he scrapped. Tire bit sector 

wBihoit be pnaacted My Miger % 


anhsjlttj^,lhRe hmmMbttwhT weeare- 
ndlliipetdsfqBy liberdise(imatkdLtttdd^ 
leapiretiBPiieotifideot 
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EXPORT-IMPORT BANK OF INDIA 

EXiM BANK INTERNATIONAL TRADE RESEARCH AWARD 1998 

In 

International trade and related financing. 


The objective is to promote research in International Trade and related financing by 
Indian nationals, at universities and academic institutions in India and abroad. The 
Award will consist of a sum of Indian Rupees One Hundred Thousand and a citation. 


1989 : Dr. Nagesh Kumar - Thesis; Foreign Controlled Enterprises in Indian 

Industry. 

1990 : Dr. Sebastian Morris - Thesis : Foreign Direct Investments from India: 

1964-83. Mr. Prabhirjit Sarkar - Thesis : The Post War Terms of Trade 
Controversy ; A Re-Examination. 

1991 ; Dr. (Ms.) Neelam Singh -Thesis : Foreign Ownership, Size and Performance 

of a Firm : A Case Study of Indian Pharmaceutical Industry. 

1992 : Dr. Subhayu Bandopadhyay - Thesis : Export Taxation in a Multicountry 

General Equilibrium Framework. 

1993 : Dr.„Mathew Joseph - Thesis : Exchange Rate Regime of Less Developed 

Countries. Dr. Tarun Kabiraj - Thesis : Some Aspects of Technology 
Transfer: Theory and Policy. 

1994 : Dr. A Prasad - Thesis : External Debt ot Developing Countries : A case 

study of India. Dr. (Mrs.) Ashwini Deshpande - Thesis: Some Aspects of 
International Debt of Developing Countries. 

1995 : Dr. Aditya Bhattacharjea - Thesis : Essays in Industrial Organisation and 

Strategic Trade Policy for Developing Countries. 

1996 : Dr. Avadhoot Nadkarni - Thesis : India’s Exchange Rate under the Basket 

Arrangement : An Exposition and Evaluation. Dr. Laveesh Bhandari - 
Thesis : International Technology Transfer: Contracts, Learning and Alliances. 

1997 : Dr. Rajat Acharyya - Thesis : Theoretical Aspects of Liberal Trade 

Policies in Transitional Economies : Exchange Rate, Competition and 
Exports. 


Research work in International Trade and related financing either awarded a doctorate 
or submitted for a doctorate from a university or an equivalent academic institution 
in India or abroad is a prerequisite for eligibility of the Annual Award. Where research 
work has been awarded a doctorate, EXIM Bank will accept as entries, theses by 
which doctorates have been obtained during January 1,1994 to September 30,1998. 
Last date for receiving entries is September 30, 1998. 

Entry forms available from : 

Planning Group 
Export - Import Bank of India 
Post Bag 16100, Mumbai 400 005, India. Fax : 2180743 
E-mail : eximind@giasbm01.vsnl.net.in 
Internet: http://www.eximbankindia.com 
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* The West Bengal state Warehousing 
Corporation: It was set up in 1958 but was turned around 
only in 1990-91 when it posted a profit of Rs 67.33 lakh. It 
continues to make profits. 

Other West Bengal PSUs arc making shocking losses (the 
aggregate of losses of WB PSUs add up to Rs 1,949 crore till 
1996). All the PSUs, except six, reported losses. The .six 
which made profits—like the mode.st profits of the West 
Bengal Tourism Development Corporation—added up to Rs 
73.7 crore in 1995-96. 

Why is this happening'.’ Part of the problem is trade union 
rivalry, the government's commitment to viewing the public 
sector as the one that services employees. But it is also true 
that from the mid-Nineties, with the government beginning to 
view profitability as an important factor, PSUs have also 
begun to take themselves seriously. 

However, the problem with many is that the backlog of 
losses is so huge that even the most radical new management 



The West Bengal State Electricity 
Board’s profits last year got wiped out 
by past losses 


BALMER LAWRIE COMPANY UMITiD 


C.V. CHANDRASEKHARAN 


Qc H«w tan* PSU« pf f o ww d vm 
^imtgueMitf 

A: Bsdnier Lawrie came into the PSU fold 
by shmr accident when the petrolenm com¬ 
panies were nationalised. Butasacompany, 
our singular contribution was consistent 
value creation. We pride ourselves by the 
fact that we have never incurred losses in 
ourlonghistotyofover 130 years; 

QtitoW hM niMMilMtiMI WOlllMl 
for1lMpiiMbMelor,partiaiiirt)rBri> 
MMrUwilut 

JR'The dvaracterisiics of a performing orgtK 
nisation are ability to change with 
optimising and levengipg resources, hav¬ 
ing a set of competent and committed 
people providing a .sense of mission and ope¬ 
rating space. Ifthesecharacterisdcsare pres¬ 
ent in an orgairisaiion it will petfonp well. 
These have been the causes of Bahner 
Lawtie's success. We have stayed inumme 
from bureaucratic intetference and, quite on 


Manac^ng director 



and snppdii fnaiefsbip 


<1; How OM BMmt Unnto rtvmip 
KMirtobMOiM MRip«tillv«T 

A: Balrner Unnie never enjoyed a inonopo- 
ly position, b always competed in the 
marketplace. 

Qi WhaltiMvMUMiPMffli^ 

ROttmUii of Uw. 

pnlMtoiMtovt' 

A; Except in core arid strat^aieas,pi!vme 
participation shouh) be encourageiL Tins 
doesn’t mean indiscriimnate, entry of. 
MMpSw MNCs slmtdd tc allowd 
afN» Involving lai^ iivestoneots and htj^- 
tectm^ogy intensiqr. National nsmnees. 


ax areas lite health, educatibn and in infra- 
snaciwe development Moretitan, secnralj 
r^erentiation the Isq) is^ wMch be^ 
be addressed is unlnsbing' piodu^ 
icsoutRsr. Be'U in piivaie sccipr cir 
Saciff ns a iiBfkm we caimiA af^ 
aai^itofrferfoimi^ 
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Pafthful Fr\ena 



PPL is the market leader In DAP 
fertilizers. It^ hi-tech plant based 

in Orissa, the single largest DAP 

\ 

plant in Asia, manufactures and 
deals in a wide range of fertilizers 
to suit all types of soils and crops. 


The PPL range of fertilizers: 
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Paradoop Phoaphatas Ltd. 


Corporate Office 

Beym Bhiwwi. Pl Jiathar Ul NdYU Mag. 8 hubinMliwir« 76100 i 
Ph. 0874 - 406850 , 406730 Fto: 0674400631 
Tti: 06764311 PPL IN Qian: BARAPHOS 


(A QOVT OF INDIA DITERPRISE) 


Central Marketing Office 

101 , Hankum Towa, 96 , Nthru Plton, Nae DdN-IIO 010 
Ph: 6213881 , 6443638 . Fw . 011-6446786 
Oran RARAPH 08 
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policies cannot wipe past losses out—like the WB State 
Electricity Board, whose profits last year got wiped out by 
past losses. 

Another problem is the lack of coordination between 
government departments which owe money to the PSUs but 
refuse to pay up. More than Rs 6 crorc is owed to various 
PSUs by other government departments. 

In Orissa, central PSUs like Paradeep Phosphates, dealing 
with chemicals and acids, has a turnover of Rs 529 crore and is 
an important source of employment. But state 
government-run PSUs are not doing so well, despite the fact 
that Orissa is India’s second-largest producer of coal and 
minerals. 


Companies like Balmer Lawrie have done the eastern 
sector proud; they have posted large profits alter going in for 
joint ventures and MoUs with countries like the UK and 
Germany. Rehabilitation packages for state-run PSUs like 
Braithwaite and Company Limited and Bharat Brake and 
Valves, have arrested their downward slide. But the state 
governments in east India have a narrow resource base to 
invest money into most of these companies; and the capital 
market is not liquid enough in this part of India, even 
assuming that the governments show an inclination to 
partially privatise these companies. Still it is not an unmitigatedly 
grey picture. There...can you see a flash of silver? 
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... In a Nut-Shell 


Discover Balmer l^wnc lock, slock and barrel A C'oinpany of many dimeasioas, multiple 
products and diverse services And these are 

Petroleum & Chemicals • Greases & Lubricants • OleoChemicals • Leather Chemiails 

• Antioxuianls & Functional Additiws • Polybutenes & Downstream • Synthetic Esters • 
Aviation Lubricants 

Engineering & Packaging • Steel Barrels & Drums • LPG Cylinders • Metal & Plastic 
Cans and Con\pails% Tin lAtho^raphy Valerex Plastic Drums % Closures & Components 

• Marine Freight Containers 

Trading & Services • Tea Exports & Trading • Air & Sea Cargo • Travel & Tours • 
Freight Container Leasing 

Technical Services • Turnkey Project Engineering 

• L^oject management & Consultancy 

» Engineering Design 6 Devel(^ment BnllMfr I nwHir* 

• Applications Research Laboratory MHWW • \4R. bUI. 

• ProductDevelcpmetU Centres L*J Moving wilh the times 
















A 

profile of 
commitment 


The National Housing Bank (NHB) was 
born of a cominiirnent to fulfil the housing 
needs of the Nation. Sinec inception, NHB 
has been pui suing the obiective of 
developing a sound and efficient housing 
finante system in the country. 

NHB's mission includes establishing 
and developing the institutional 
infrastructure through an on going system 
of supervision and support. 

The Bank's financing role has had a 
positive impact on the flow of funds to the 
housing sector. 

Among the imprutant activities 
undertaken by the Bank arc the 
lormulation of guidelines for promotion 
of housing finance companies (MFCs), 
equity participation in MFCs and building 
material industries, formulation of a 
nation-wide loan linked savings schemes 
(Home Loan Account Scfieme) which 
caters to all segments of the population and 
offering training programmes for MFCs. 

The regulatory role of the Bank has 
helped in building the investor's 
confidence in the HFCs 


NHB extends financial assistance to a 
wide range of institutions at the retail level 
through the refinance mechani.sm. Since 
recent times, it has also undertaken direct 
financing of housing projects. 

Recognising the need to provide 
housing for women, the Bank has 
formulated a special scheme for funding 
projects exclusively for women belonging 
to the weaker section of the society. 

Recently, NHB also launched the 
CJolden Jubilee Rural Housing Scheme to 
celebrate fifty years of India's 
independence. Under this .scheme NHB, 
will refinance loans extended by various 
primary lending agencies such as Public 
Sector Commercial Banks, Housing 
Finance Companies, Agriculture Sc Rural 
Development Banks, Apex Cooperative 
Housing Finance & Regional Rural Banks 
for construction, purchase and improve- 
mcnt/upgradation of houses in freehold 
land in rural areas. 

With flexible and responsive policy 
measures, the Bank is committed to the 
growth of the Indian housing sector. 




National Housing Bank 

(Wholly owned by the Reserve Bank of India) 
Core 5-A, 3rd - 5th floor 
India Habitat Centre, Lodi Road, 

New Delhi 110 003. 















Why should Goa have 
one rule and Uttar 
Pradesh another? 


T here was a minute's uncom¬ 
fortable silence that October 
morning in 1997. The wSamaj- 
wadi* Party (SP) general- 
secretary Amar Singh had 
been protesting against the 48-hour 
deadline given to the Kalyan Singh-led 
Bharatiya Janata Party (BJP) govern¬ 
ment in Uttar Pradesh to prove its majori¬ 
ty after alliance partner, the Mayawati- 
Icd Bahujan Samaj Party (BSP), with¬ 
drew support to the state government. 
Reporters asked why he was pro¬ 
testing. Singh retorted that in June 1905, 
when Mulayam Singh Yadav’s govcni- 
ment fell, he was not given any time to 
prove his majority on the floor of the 
House. So then why should Kalyan 
Singh be given this chance? 

But two wrongs don’t make a right, 
reporters pointed out. 

That was when Singh fell silent and 
resorted to his when-in-ooubt card: 
abuse of communal fsjices in general. 

This press conference tt>ok place nine 
months ago, but the scenario has begun 
to be repeated every three months. 
Depending on the state government in 
trouble, the issue is taken up by the con¬ 
cerned political party at the Centre; and 
turned into a judicial issue for the Supre¬ 
me Court to address. And it is not just 
Amar Singh who changes his stand to 
suit the occasion; stalwarts from other 
parties resort to the same kind of tactics. 

Take the case of October ’97 and the 
Kalyan Singh government in Uttar 
Pradesh and the more recent case of the 
dismissal of the Pratapsinh Rane govern¬ 
ment in Goa on 28 July this year (se^ 
box). All the parties involved took one 
stand in 1997 and just the opposite in 
1998. Just like Amar Singh nine 
months ago, today the BJP has no jusati- 
cationfor its actions in Goa. Save draw 
attention to the fact that the Congress 
had also acted in a similar manner in the 
past. In his statement in the Rajya 
Sabha, BJP's Venkaiah Naidu criticised 
the Congress saying that the party had 
flouted the Constitution in the past. 
Naidu blamed the Congress for dismiss¬ 
ing as many as 82 state governments, 
including the N.T. Rama Rao govern¬ 
ment in Andhra Pradesh in 1984. 

Again, two wrongs don’t make aright. 



Romesh Bhandari: "On the one hand, ft was Romesh 
Bhandari, an appointee of the United Front; on the 
other tt is Jacob, an appointee off the BJP. On the one 
hand, the decision was against the BIP; on the other, 
it is for the BJP" 














CM Wilfred D’Souza llefl) belngsuvomlnbyLt-Gon. (retd) J.F.R. Jacob: is 
the Goa Governor dancing to the tune of the BiP high command? 

en 1 dismissed Kalyan Singh I adds: "On the one hand, it is Romcsh 
Ww on the same basis. Vajpayee Bhandari, an appointee of the United 


fllAfh en 1 dismissed Kalyan Singh 
Ww on the same basis. Vajpayee 
went on a fast. But when Jacob (J.F.R. 
Jacob, Governor of Goa) does it, it's 
fine," points out Romcsh Bhandari. the 
controversial and unconventional 
Governor of UP who quit recently. He 


Front; on the other it is Jacob, an apf>oin- 
tee of the BJP. On the one hand, the deci¬ 
sion was against the BJP; on the other, it 
IS for the BJP." 

Bhandari has a valid point. In both the 


cases, the Governor was identified witl^ 
a particular piiTty: in Uttar Pradesh it was 
alleged that Romesh Bhandari was try¬ 
ing to curry favour with the man who got' 
him his job — Mulayam Singh Yadav; 
and in Goa it was said that Lt-Gen. (retd) 
J.F.R. Jacob was merely dancing to the 
tune of the BJP headquarters in Delhi. 
After all, Jacob is a BJP party worker 
and a member of its national executive. 

But isn’t the Governor supposed to be 
non-partisan? A constitutional 
figurehead? 

That larger point is lost in the tussle 
for power. In this era of coalition govern¬ 
ments, the powers at the Centre have 
rcali.scd that in the end a lot vests in Arti¬ 
cle 164 (this allows the Governor to 
determine which party enjoys majority 
in the Assembly) and the Governor’s 
‘discretionary powers’. So, it helps if the 
Governor in question is a parly 
sympathiser 

Ironically, this is what Bhandari is 
most bitter about As soon as the BJP 
government came to pow'er, he tendered 
his resignation on the grounds that he 
did not enjoy the confidence of the cen¬ 
tral government. So far so good. But not 
only did the BJP accept his resignation 


CASE STUDIES ■ Compuring (ion with IJttnr Prndesh 


mutmsm 

fl OttblMr, 1907: Mayawati 
withdraws support to the BJP 
Qovarnmant at the Centre. The then 
chief minister is given 4B hours to 
prove his majority. The next day, the 
Congress and the Janata Oal spiit. 
Since the Assembiy was aiready in 
session, there was no need to call a 
special session. On 21 October, 
l^tyan Singh wins die trustvote amid 
violence in the Assemb^. 

GM 

<17 Jifl|,,t99ft The diehdepuh chief 
m(hi8l»,Wi9t«d CfSooiai. efistm 
the Governor and announces that he 
and nine otters are leaving the 
Congrebs to form their own party. He 
submits a pedtion to the Governor 
askiho him to dismiss (^atapsinh 
Gane.'U-Geh. (retd) J,F.R. Jacob, the 
Goa Governor, eends a note to the 
Speaker the next day asking him to 
conduct a vote of confidence within 
90 mtnutas. TheSpeakerfirstdebars 
ten members of D'Souza's party from 
voting. In the ensuing din. .me Rane 


government asks for the vote of 
confidence. The Speaker then sends a 
note to the Governor confirming that 
the Bane government enjoyeda 
majority. 

However, on 30 July, the Governor 
swears O'Souzafnaschief ministef at. 
11 pm. He gives him 21 d^ to prove 
his m^rity. ^cording to the 
Governor, there is a diser^new. 
betweenthe Speaker's note and die 
outgoing chief minister's vsrsibn of 
the vote of confidence. 

IIP;A1tertheviolencaintheUP ^ : 
Assembly, BtmteshGhteideri 
recommended Prssktent's Rule in the 
state. At drst, ttw council of ihlidsters 
(with I.K. GujrakasFM) agreed to 
invoke Article 356 in me statethot 
once (he Presidehtbem back TO 
recommendatteri, changed mejr. ' 
minds. 


Atal Behari Vajpayee went on a fast, 
and Jaswant Singh wanted to raise 
the matter in the Lok Sabha under 
Rule 184. According to the BJP, the 
party had been given too little time to 
prove its claim and despite diat had 
mustered a majority—how could the 
Governor even think of dismissing the 
state government after diis? 

Coagnute raaottgii: At that dme, 
Sitaram Kesri was party prasident 
and die Congress was giving the 


T i j' ’: IiT;J^11 hJtJ 












S^. Bhandarl in Bihar (iefl) and Suraj Bhan in UP: tha BIP hat appointad 
ioyai parly workers as Govamort in cniciai states 


but it went ahead and appointed loyal Governor Krishna Pal Singh was appoin- 
party workers as Governors in most of ted by P.V. Narasimha Rao. During the 
the crucial states- Uttar Pradesh (Suraj Gujarat crisis last year, when Shanker- 
Bhan), Bihar (S.S. Bhandari) and Goa sinh Vaghela defeated the then BJP 
(Jacob) to name a few. So much for the chief minister Keshubhai Patel on the 
party’s earlier stand protesting against floor of the House, the BJP cried foul 
the politicisation of the Governor’s and boycotted the Assembly for 1.5 

days. At that time, the allegation was 
that the Governor had acted against the 

T his practice is not restricted to the BJP’s interests by allowing the votc- 
BJP government alone. Gujarat of-confidence to take place at a time 


the paity let it be known that it 
<H#ortad Muiayafn SkHHt Yadav and 
Ibd Left in their mflfiand for imposing 
PfittM^RuleinLiP 


the vote ofoOftthkHReih the R«ne 
ndnistiyamidetsontdamotmtof: 
chaos, u-^leh. iiuMrdid not invoke 
ArticieSSfi. InsteiMl, he used the 
powere vested in him under Ai^ 

UPfihMi AiihOttQhiiiROhisa 
BJP appdiniBe, thd hK)k no 

respohsRtB^ftofhisai^s. Home 
mlnIstBr I..K. Advwi even gave a 
swementlntbeHouaesa^tffat 
tta|4SNwtntfinrolainthe . 



when the Speaker was not well and the 
House was presided over by the deputy 
Speaker. 

There is another side to this logic. 
Take the case of Satyanarayana Reddy, 
who was the UP Governor during L.K. 
Advani’s famous Rath Yatra and the 
demolition of the Babri Masjid. In his 
report, the Governor had informed the 
Centre that the Masjid was in no danger 
and that there was no need to dismiss the 
Kalyan Singh government. Later events' 
proved otherwise. At the time it was alle-* 
ged that by giving a false representation 
of the situation, Reddy was merely ingra¬ 
tiating himself with the BJP. He was 
then replaced with Moti Lai Vora. To his 
credit, Vora — though a Congress 
appointee — made sure that he was on 
good terms with the BJP as well. Even 
then he did not deflect criticism. The 
uncharitable then commented that. 


Rag-tag coalitions are the 
rule of the day. This 
means that the 
constitutional 
figureheads from the 
Governor to the President 
of India have to play a 
more active role in 
governance 


"Voraji U) aloo ke to rah hain: kisi ke 
saath bhi chal sakte ham ." 

Unfortunately, the pattern of govern¬ 
ment al the Centre is reflected at the stale 
level as well. Rag-tag coalitions rather 
than single-party governments are the 
rule of the day. This means that the con¬ 
stitutional figureheads (from the Gover¬ 
nor to the President of India) have to 
play, more and more, an active role in 
governance. President K.R. Narayanan 
created history of sorts when he returned 
a Cabinet note recommending Presi¬ 
dent’s Rule in Uttar Pradesh in October 
last year to the I.K. Gujral government. 

However, there arc a lot of grey areas 
regarding the ‘di.screlionary powers’ of 
the Governor. But no one is really com¬ 
plaining. As long as the loopholes are 
there, they can he manipulated to suit the 
party in pt>wcr. And in the end, there is a 
strange kind of justice: for every Uttar 
Pradesh there is a Goa. • 
Prtym9mHgmt/N0wD0tM 


















"You cannot vest all powe 


Union urban development 
minister Ram Jethmalani on 
the presidential reference on 
the powers of the judiciary 

imerviEWED by n.v. subramanian/new delhi 

More than a month ago. Ram Jethmalani, criminal 
lawyer and now Union minister for urban development, 
triggered off a controversy by questioning appointments 
of as many as six Supreme Court judges and close to 100 
High Court judges and transfers of four High Court chief 
justices by the Chief Justice of India, M.M. Punchhi. 

Jethmalani along with such legal luminaries as Shanti 
Bhushan and V.M. Tarkunde had opposed Punchhi \s ele¬ 
vation last year rushing off a secret petition to the Presi¬ 
dent, K.R. Narayanan, alleging corruption charges again¬ 
st him. The bar was split with the Supreme Court Bar Asso¬ 
ciation led by Kapil Sibal suspending them. 

On being elevated this January, Punchhi began making 
these appointments and transfers drawing from powers 
given by the 11 judges judgement of 1993. Nine judges in 
that had said that the chief justice, in consultation with two 
puisne judges, alone could take such decisions, while 
Punchhi, a dissenter, rejected even .such consultation. All 
except A.M. Ahmedi, the other dissenter, diminished the 
executive's role in appointments and transfers to a mere 
reviewer's. 

The allegation was that Chief Justice Punchhi was mak¬ 
ing a "show " of consulting his junior colleagues hut not his 
successor. Justice A.S. Anand, meaning to pack the apex 
and High Courts with less-than-deserving judges. Jeth¬ 
malani spoke volubly of these matters before lawyers, 
before reporters, and in Parliament, refusing to curb his 
individuality as a minister. 

Incredibly, the Union law ministry did not OK any of 
Punchhi's decisions. The Pre.sident, under 143 of the Con¬ 
stitution, asked for clarification of the position of the chief 
justice relative to his colleagues in making judicial 
appointments and transfers. A nine-judge bench headed 
by Justice Anand will examine the matter in September. 
Amidst this, in pique. Justice Punchhi returned all the rele¬ 
vant files to the law ministry. 

Last week. Ram Jethmalani took time off to speak to 
Sunday on the presidential reference and related matters. 
Excerpts: 

Q: The President has made a reference to the Supreme 
Court In regard to the powers of the chief justice of 
India to. Individually y appoli)t and transfer Judges. Do 
you feel personally vindicated? 

A: 1 feel vindicated. Actually, there was no difficulty with 
even the government in the sense that they are my personal 



views. The Cabinet had not taken a final decision. The 
appointment of a national judicial commission is part of 
our election manifesto. But after 1 spoke out they had to 
take a Cabinet decision. In that sense I feel vindicated. 

Q: Somehow, this whole business has taken the con¬ 
tours of being executive versus the Judiciary, and, for a 
change, you are part of the executive. How do you feel? 

A; I am not on the side of the executive. On the contrary, I 
am not referring to the pre-1992 position. According to 
me. that experiment has failed just as the one after that. I 
want a national judicial commission. 

Many years ago, I introduced a private member’s Bill 
for establishing a national judicial commission. 

Q: What happened to it? 

A: You know what happens to such Bills? 

Q: Didn’t you think to revive it? 

A: I expect my government to take it up. It will be a govern¬ 
ment Bill. Its establishment is in our manifesto. It is there 
in our national agenda of governance. 

Q: Wouldn’t It have been better to have handled this 
whole matter quietly? Was this a way to pressure the 
government? 

ki No, no. 1 was at a meeting of the bar council and I am an 
advocate. These kinds of things come up...l was part of the 


so 
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rs in the judiciary" 





"I am not on the 
side of the 
executive. On the 
contrary, I am not 
referring to the 
pre-1992 position. 
According to me, 
that experiment has 
failed just as the 
one after that. I 
want a national 
judicial 
commission" 


The power is of the family, not of the individual. He has tak¬ 
en decisions personally. Even the prtKcdurcs laid by ihe 
judgement of the Supreme Court (have not been followed). 

There are three major questions: Is it a consultation with 
two or five (Supreme Court judges)? Must you report to 
the executive the names of those consulted or just tell them 
I have consulted? And, is the goveninient bound to appoint 
as directed by the Supreme Court? 

Q: The earlier interpretation of the judgement was that 
the (government was boun'd... 

A: The government cannot appoint anyone as long as there 
is opposition from the Supreme Court. But arc we bound to 
approve? Our interpretation was, not to approve. 

In the field of non-action, the Judiciary and the execu¬ 
tive stand in the same footing. The ideal solution is to have 
a national judicial commission. 

The new bench will have to consider the conduct of the 
government and the chief justice. We will then know' who 
is vindicated. 

Q: There arc reports that the Samata Party does not 
want the government to go in appeal in the vSupreme 
Court against a Calcutta High Court judgement exone¬ 
rating U.N.Biswas for seeking the army's assistance.to 
arrest Laloo Prasad Yadav. 

A: I have not read the High Court judgement. I will not 
speak again.st a Cabinet decision. 


judicial accountability committee. I have not given up Q: Has the Cabinet decided not to appeal? 
what I believe in. A: 1 don’t kjiow. 


Q: Did you raise this matter ever in Cabinet before you 
spoke out? 

A: No. 

Q: Why not? 

A: I am busy with my own affairs. Then to handle (the 
work) of the other ministry. You know what kind of pro¬ 
blems we already have. 

Q: The current controversy arises from the 1993 
11 judges judgement. Is it "flawed"? 

A; That judgement was against the paramounlcy of the exe¬ 
cutive. I argued against the executive in the hearing of that 
case — and won. But, in retrospect, I think it was erro- 
ncoixs. You cannot vest all powers in the judiciary. 

Q: The bench will hear the reference in mid-September 
with less than a month for the chief justice’s retirement. 

A: The bench will only interpret the 1993 judgement. The 
government thinks that even that judgement is not being 
followed. 

Q: But the presidential reference Is specifle to apipolnt* 
ments and traasfers made by the chief justice. Doesn’t 
this make his position untenable? 

A: No, it does not. The chief justice is head of the judiciary. 


Q: In law, can the army be called to arrest a politician 
whatever you may think of him? 

A: That is a very ticklish question. I cannot say anything. I 
may be called in. The matter will come up in appeal. 

Q: Please answer the lawpoint. 

A: You sec no (police officer has the nght to order the army 
out and on the other hand every individual, however hum¬ 
ble, is entitled to the use of the full might ol thc stale to pro¬ 
tect him.self against injury and to protect a public servant in 
the discharge of his duties. This is the legal p<isition. 

But on whether Biswas is right or wrong, well... 

Q: If the army is called upon to arrest you? 

A: If a police officer seeks the suppx)ri of the army to prev¬ 
ent disorder, I am not clear that a police officer has no right 
to issue such an order. Docs he have a citizen’s right to 
make such a request which the aniiy may or may not 
accept? 

Q: Bal Thackeray has been indicted by the Srikiishna 
Commission and demands have been made to prose¬ 
cute him. 

A: Thackeray says that he was not summoned before the 
commission and if he was not summoned then it becomes 
illegal to prosecute him. • 
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TOO CLOSE FO 


The United States wants free movement of its 
troops through Bangladesh 




F pr the second time in 
Bangladesh’s history, the 
United States has come up 
with a sugar-coated pill lor 
Dhaka to swallow: an agree¬ 
ment to ensure its troops’ unrestricted 
entry into the country at any time it likes. 

Initially, the government of Prime 
Minister Sheikh Hasina was not averse 
to the proposal. But when Indian Prime 
Minister Atal Behari Vajpayee raised 
objections during his meeting with his 
Bangladeshi counterpart in New Delhi 
on 16 June, she agreed to reconsider it. 

Then came a volley of objections 
from China and neighbouring Myanmar 
to Bangladesh’s likely signing of the Sta¬ 
tus Of Forces Agreement (SOFA). 

It may be recalled that it was Hasina’s 
father Sheikh Mujibur Rahman who had 
defied American pressure on 
Bangladesh against jute exports to Cuba 
in 1974. Its grave consequence was that 
the United Stales delayed the shipment 
of PL 480 grains, which was responsible 
to a significant extent for a famine that 
killed millions in Bangladesh. 

Facing stiff resistance from India, 
China and Myanmar, Dhaka this month 
ruled out signing the military agreement 
with the United States. Though a foreign 
ministry official was quoted by the state- 
run BSS news agency saying that the 
issue of signing SOFA was still under 
consideration, he said that Bangladesh 
had nothing to gain by signing it. He 
pointed out that no country in South, 
South-East and West Asia has signed 
this treaty except Israel. The other Asian 
countries which have signed arc Japan, 
South Korea, Kazakhstan and 
Uzbekistan. 

The foreign ministry’s explanation 
came in the wake of a strong controversy 
over the issue at home and abroad. The 
Opposition Left Democratic Front orga¬ 
nised ntlHes in protest at Dhaka. 

Explaining the provisions of the pro¬ 
posed agreement, the foreign ministry 
I official said the treaty provided for the 
entiy of US troops into Bangladesh with¬ 


out passport and visa. 

"However, no such reciprocal facilit¬ 
ies will be given to Bangladesh's defen¬ 
ce personnel going to the United States 
for training and other purposes," he 
disclosed. 

The official said that as a member of 
the seven-nation South Asian Associa¬ 
tion for Regional Cooperation, 
Bangladesh had a responsibility towar¬ 
ds the region as a whole and could not 
allow the entry of foreign troops in 
South Asia which may have "profound 
and far-reaching consequences" 

He said stationing of foreign troops or 
frequent entry of alien forces in 
Bangladesh might have an adverse 
effect both within and outside. "We 
don’t see any reasonable ground or need 



Shaikh Mullhiir Rahman: paid tha prica 
fardafylngllSprassura 

to have an umbrella agreement like the 
SOFA," he .said. 

Americans desirous of entering 
Bangladesh to carry out relief opera¬ 
tions or military exercises or on other 
legitimate grounds can do so through a 
Memorandum of Understanding on a 
case-by-casc basis, as they did in 1991 
when the country was hit by a devastat¬ 
ing cyclone. 

According to the foreign ministry 



spokesman, the American proposals 
were put forward early this year and 
have no "deadline" to be honoured. He 
further said that there was no pressure 
from the United Slates to sign SOFA. 

When asked about the points of dis¬ 
agreement in the proposal, the official 
said that besides visa-free entry of US 
troops, other clauses like unrestricted 
movement of American soldiers in 
Bangladesh and the entry of equipment 
and supplies carried by US troops with¬ 
out undergoing customs clearance were 
not acceptable to Bangladesh. 

Bangladesh has military cooperation 
with a number of countries including 
India, Pakistan, Thailand, the United 
Kingdom, Australia, Singapore and the 
United States and joint exercises are 
held regularly. An agreement like 
SOFA with one of these countries might 
harm relations with the other allies and 
cause bitterness within Bangladesh. 
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R COMFORT 





E arlier, Bangladesh's signing of a 
treaty allowing US Peace Corps 
volunteers to work in the country spark¬ 
ed off protests from Left parties as well 
as from Myanmar. During the Cold War 
era, the Peace Corps volunteers had a 
dubious reputation in many countries. 

On 5 July, Bangladesh and the United 
Stales signed the agreement on the work 
of the Peace Corps volunteers. The 
accord was signed by secretary of the 
economic relations division Dr Mashiur 
Rahman and the US ambassador in 
Dhaka, John C. HoUman, on behalf of 
their respective governments. It will faci¬ 
litate implementation of the existing 
Peace Corps accord signed in Dhaka ear¬ 
ly this year. 

The first group of 25 Peace Corps 
volunteers will arrive in Bangladesh in 
November. They will work in different 
parts of the country to enhance English 
language training for primary 
schoolteachers. 


Prime Minister 
Sheikh Hasina 
was not averse 
to the proposal. 

But when 
Indian PM Atal 
Behari 
Vajpayee 
objected during 
their meeting in 
New Delhi on 16 
June, she 
agreed to 
reconsider it 


The US Peace Corps, as |ver the 
accord, will despatch volunteers to diffe¬ 
rent areas according to the Bangladesh 
government’s requests. They will assist 
in developmental activities, particularly 
in the fields of education, rural develop¬ 
ment, housing, health, agriculture, envi¬ 
ronment and other areas to be mutually 
agreed upon by the two sides. 

Since the Peace Corps was founded in 
1961 by President John F. Kennedy, 
more than 1,50,(XK) Americans have ser¬ 
ved in 135 countries. At present, 6,5(X) 
volunteers are working in S4 countries. 

1 

The Peace Corps volunteers were 
active in the then Ba.sl Pakistan. Other 
Asian countries where they are active 
include Nepal, Thailand, the Philippi¬ 
nes, China and Mongolia. The Peace 
Corps programme in Bangladesh will be 
directeid by Margaret Gcxidman, who ser¬ 
ved as its regional director for Asia and 
the Pacific. 


D espite Dhaka's clear indication that 
it would n(^t sign Sf)FA, a spoke.s- 
rnan of the US emba’^sy in Dhaka issued 
a statement one day later saying, "Wc 
w'ould like to reacli an agreement on 
SOFA with the Government of 
Bangladesh and continue to discuss the 
issue with Dhaka." 

I’hc spokesman referred to an earlier 
clarification on this issue and said 
SOFA did not entail or imply a security 
commitment or mililai-y alliance, esta¬ 
blishment of military' bases or develop¬ 
ment ul icsi and recreation facilities foi 
the I military personnel. 

According to diplomatic circles in 
Dhaka, the mounting US pressure on 
Bangladesh to sign SOFA sprang from 
Its design to monitor India, Myanmar 
and China from a position of strength by 
capitalising on Hasina*s eagerness to 
woo Capitol Hill 

Commerce and iiidiisliy minister 
Tofail Ahmed lecently stressed 
Bangladesh's need to come closer to the 
United Slates. Dc.scnbmg the USA as 
the largest loieign market for 
Bangladesh, he said that the country 
exported goods worth 1.54 billion US 
dollars to America in the last ten months 
alone. I'his is 37 per cent of 
Bangladesh’s total exports worth 4 IX 
billion dollars 

US private mvesimenl in Bangladesh 
was only 25 million dollars when the 
Aw ami League lormed the government 
in June 19%. But Ahmed estimated a- 
spurt in such investment by the end of 
1998, teaching up to one billion dollars. 

On the other hand, just before SOFA 
was proposed by Washington, 
Bangladesh had requested the United 
Slates foi a debt exemption to the extent 
of 8(K) million dollars accumulated 
since 1972. Added to it was a recent 
Bangladeshi plea to raise the quota of' 
ready-made garment exports to the US 
market by 30 per cent. 

Despite olficial assertions to the con¬ 
trary, it is clear that the SOFA issue w ill 
remain alive. It is Uk) early to say wdie- 
Ihcr Bangladesh can withstand the US 
pressure on SOI-A in view ol the huge 
stakes it has with Washington. • 

Rahman Jahangli/Dhaka 
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Selecting the selectors 

The BCCIproposes sweeping changes in the rules 



The revision committee comprises BCCI office-bearers as 
well as former boss A.W. Kanmadikar and ICC chief 
Jagmohan Dalmiya (above). So getting the rules through 
will not be a problem 


O nce again, more than players, 
their selectors are in the news. 
For years together, they have 
been featured in the media. And, usually 
for all the wrong reasons. 

In order to "correct” the situation, the 
rules revision committee of the Board of 
Control for Cricket in India is proposing 
a sea change in the selection process. 
The recommendations have to be ratifi¬ 
ed by the working committee before 
being placed at the annual general meet¬ 
ing m September. As these points el fee- 
lively change the BCCI con.stiiuiional 
norms, they will have to be passed by a 
two-thirds majority. 

However, considering that the com- 
millee comprises BCCI office-bearers 
with former boss A.W. Kanmadikar 
and, above all, ICC chief Jagmohan Dal¬ 
miya as special invitees, getting fresh 
rules through will not l>e a problem. 

What do these new laws say? For one, 
that there .should be just three — instead 
of five — selectors. And that these selec¬ 
tors should not be chosen i)n a regional 
basis. The criterion was to be the appear¬ 
ance in at least 20 Test matches or 50 
Ranji Trophy ties. 

Up until now, all that was rec|uircd to 
be a selector was the participation of the 
incumbent in first class matches m 
India. If this rule is passed, representa¬ 
tion from the eastern and central /ones 
will be minimal, if at all. Officially, this 
should not matter, because the new bre¬ 
ed of .selectors are expected lo be sagaci¬ 
ous enough lo follow the recommenda¬ 
tions of talent spotters to be appointed 
for every /one. 

But there will be a note of caution for 
the .selectors. They are to be made 
accountable. Just how accountable and 
to whom are the questions that will deter¬ 
mine the success of this new exercise. 

While the new committee is expected 
to eschew regional considerations, often 
the bane of Indian cricket, earlier proce¬ 
dures have not been neutral either. Many 
outstanding players from Bengal have 
cither been ignored or sidelined. 

The BCCT’s intention is honest. The 
selectors may be paid professionals and 
if they have anything lo do with the func¬ 
tioning of regional bodies, they would 


become ineligible. Those associated 
with cricket academies or having busi¬ 
ness with the board are also to be barred. 

Even .so, several questions remain. 
How will the three-member committee 
decide on a players’ list‘d Will the recom¬ 
mendations of the "spotters", duly vett¬ 
ed by the BCCI working committee, be 
the sole basis for selection? If not, will 
the selectors themselves do the rounds 
of the Ranji Trophy games? If they don’t 
get to sec the players in action, how do 
they know their |X)ienlial? An altema- 
Uve could be video recordings of 
matches, but these would be cumberso¬ 
me, expensive and time-consuming. 

While the change will be broadly wel¬ 
comed, the timing could cause concern. 
Twenty-two probables have already 
been chosen to do duty for the country. 
A great opportunity to try out as many as 
30 players at a time with the Sahara Cup 
and the Commonwealth Games being 


held simultaneously, has presented itself. 

But there are others wailing in the 
wings. The most prominent among them 
IS Vinod Kanibli. Obviously, one cannot 
pick a team ten months in advance and 
Kambli's case will be strong the 
moment he is physically fit. The new 
selectors will have to take such cases 
into consideration before finalising next 
summer's World Cup squad. 

More than everything else, the 
smooth working of a selection commit¬ 
tee will depend on its accountability. No 
selection can be unanimous. So. a record 
should be kept of each selector’s prefer¬ 
ences endorsed by the others. If the choi¬ 
ces of a selector prove to be poor repea¬ 
tedly, he should be shown the door. And 
if the squad selected by this committee 
puts in consi.stently poor performances, 
this baby should be thrown out with the 
bathwater. • 

ArfIttMmi/CmIcuHa 
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KHAASBAAT 





were dismiss 


Maiondkar as 
^ mere gla- 
mour doll and 
a flash in the pan arc having 
to eat their words after her 
wonderful performance in 
Satya, Not only did Urmita 
play a completely deglamori- 
Sed role* she played it to per¬ 
fection as well, thus proving 
that there's more to her than 
a pretty face. 

Not that the critics will be 
satisfied even now. They 
will* no doubt* claim that she 
only did well because she 
was being directed by her 
favourite Ram Gopal Verma. 

Honestly* some people 
just can*t get no satisfaction. 


uess what ihc 
latest joke in 
thefilmindus' 
try It goes 
something 
like this. 

Question: Why did .Shilpa ' 
Shetty have a nose job? 

Answer: Because she A^an- 
ted to put Raveena Tandon’s 
nose out of the joint. 


hat i.s it about 
Namrala Shi- 
f if rodhkar that 

makes gossip 
^■inpr columnists 
yijgr target her all 

the time? Well, that’s what 
Namrata wants to know. 

First, she was linked with 
Arshad Warsi (who had brok¬ 
en off — only temporarily, 
though — with girlfriend 
Maria Goretti around that 
time). Lx>ng did both Arshad 
and Namrata deny that they 
were just good friends, but 
nobody seemed willing to 
I believe them. 

I Thankfully, however, 

I Maria saw the light in time 
and decided to give Arshad 
another chance. And that 


was that. 

But worse was to follow, 
for Namrata now began to be 
linked with yet another co- 
star, Sanjay Dutt. This was 


doubly embarrassing for Shi- 
lodhkar as she was a friend 
of Sanjay’s new wife, Rhea. 

That imbroglio seems to 
have cleared up now. So let’s 





.. . 

■ i. 



wait for the third instalment 
of this sorry saga. 


# ow that Tabu 
has announc- 

boyfriend Sajid Nadiadwala 
(that was all in the minds of 
the media, she said), the 
actress is making the most of 
her single status. And the 
man who has gained most 



from this is the hindaas 
cricketer Ajay Jadeja, who 
has earned the reputation of 
being the quintessential par¬ 
ly boy. 

And he was merrily living 
up to that reputation in Chen- ) 
nai recently in the company 
of the newly-svelie Tabu. 
The two were seen dancing 
the night away at a IcKal dis¬ 
cotheque in the company of 
such friends as Nagarjuna 
and Sonali Bendre. But even 
though the rest of the parly 
called it quits after some 
time, Tabu and Ajay stayed 
on to jive till the wee hours, 
before they relumed to their 
hotel. 

Of course, all proprieties 
were observed wiih the 
couple having separate 
rooms. But in this day and 
age, that doesn’t mean 
anything. • 
















Knight 

MOVES 


Indian 
grandmaster 
Viswanathan Anand is 
mulling over a new move 
these days: he wants to set 
up a chess academy for 
Indian youngsters. 
According to him, "The 
rise of Indian youngsters’ 
standard (in chess) is 
good. It is only a question 
of time when they will 
peak to world levels." 

Anand, who has an EIo 
rating of 2795, said he has 
definite plans to help 
youngsters learn how to 
play chess. "I need to give 
something back to the 
game I love and to my 
motherland". 



llRECTOR’ S SPECIAL 


It was with 
Ankur that 
Shyam Senegal launched 
the new wave movement, 
also called parallel 
cinema in this country. 
Today, 25 years after he 
started out as a 
filmmaker, he continues 
making films according 
to his sensibilities, which 
are not market oriented. 

During his 25 years in 
cinema, Senegal has 
made films like Bhumika, 
Manthan, Kondura, 
Kalyug, Junoon, Mandi 
and Making of the 
Mahatma besides Ankur, 
all of which have won 
him national and 
international recognition. 

He also has several 
award-winning 
documentaries and 


television serials to his 
credit, Bharat ek Khoj 
being the most 
well-known. And to 


Benegal, also goes the 
credit of discovering new 
talents like Shabana 
Azmi, Om Puri, 
Naseeruddin Shah and 
Kulbhushan Kharbanda. 
SInfMi BsMtfal: tfoM 




USTER ACT 


She is no kid 
sister 

willing to step into didi 's 
shoes. For the closing 
ceremony of India’s 50th 
anniversary, Asha 
Bhonsle was invited to 
sing the song which 
La^i had belted out in 
Parliament —Saare 
jahan se accha. But 
Bhonsle refused, 
pleading prior 
commitment. 

The gain has been 
Anuradha Paudwal’s, 
who is mote than willing 
to step into Lata 
Mangeshkar’s shoes— 
always. Sniggers point 
out that Bhonsle’s 
running scared, fearing 
she could never equal 
Mangeshkar’s vocal 





















Compiled by AJANTA GUHA 


Yadav 

YARN 


Not satisfied 
with 

milking the electorate 
dry, taking on Mayawati 
and forming a Yadav 
pact with 

once-erstwhile-enemy-no- 
w-comrade-in-mission, 
Mulayam Singh Y adav 
has picked up the pen 
(actually the dictaphone) 
and has dictated his life’s 
saga to a person selected 
by him. 

The result? A political 
autobiography, which is 
as yet untitled. To be 
released soon by Har 
Anand Publications, the 
book is about 2(X) pages. , 
Remarkable, that the man 



Mulayam Mngh Yadav: 
plalfrapaak 

has found that much to 
say. And yes, the book is 
in English. 



Lata MangaaMiar and 
Aaha Bhonaia Ibalaw): 

range. But those who 
loved Bhonsle's 
renderings of ghazals in 
Umrao Joan know better. 

Samjha karo —it is to 
avoid uncharitable 
comparisons. 


Mama MIA 


She’s now in her sixties and not a bit 
tired. Having danced her way 
through more than 500 films to the call of 
wolf-whistles, Helen is trying her hand at other 
things. 

Afler taking a long break, Bollywood’s favourite 
semi-vai^, mellowed with age, reappeared 
last year in a new ovotor in the role of a 







HatoK bi Hot naw avator (top) 

grandmother in Sanjay 
Bansali’s Khamoshi — 

The Musical. 

She obviously liked 
what she did and is now 
playing Salman Khan’s 
modier in Sanjay 
Bhansali’s Hum To DU 
De Chuke which is 
currently being shot in 
Hungary. She says she 
’loved’ her roles in both 
the films, especially 
the way Sanjay went 
about making Aem. "I 
would not say yes easily 
to just any arid every 
filmmaker, you know" 
says Helen. Never was 
there a sexier movie Mom. 
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B 1 n A R 

Th e other Yad av 

Pappii Yadav floats his own party to carry on the crusade against Laloo 


A ll lht‘ dust raised by the grand ‘Eikjul-ta’ rally of 
Laloo Prasad Yadav, Mulayam Singh Yadav and 
their new-found Rashtriya Loktantrik Morcha, in 
Patna, on 29 July, could not obscure the ominous 
presence of the ‘other' Yadav: Rajesh Ranjan, bet¬ 
ter known as Pappu. 

The former president of the Samajwadi Pany’s Bihar unit 
may be down at the moment, but he's certainly not out. His 
mentor, Mulayam, has ditched him and joined hands with his 
enemy number one: Rashtriya Janata Dal (RJD) president 
Laloo Prasad Yadav. But Pappu Yadav — with both man and 
muscle power at his disposal — continues to be a force to 
reckon with in Bihar politics. 

On LS July, Pappu Yadav floated his own political unit — 
the Bihar Vikas Party. His mission: to carry on the crusade 
against Lalix) and his corrupt government. Pappu's decision 
to form his own party has triggered a mass exodus from the 


Bihar unit of the Samajwadi Party and dealt a crippling 
blow to the party. "Jo achche lo^ the, woh mere saath aagaye 
hain...Baki jo rah gave hain, unko sirf satta ki bhookh hai 
(The ‘good' people have all come away with me...Those who 
have stayed back are just power-hungry)," declares Pappu 
Yadav, 

With the formalisation of the Laloo-Mulayam axis, it is 
now clear that the Samajwadi Party leadership sacrificed 
Pappu Yadav to appease the de facto chief minister of Bihar. 
Pappu was first suspended from the Samajwadi Party, ostensi¬ 
bly because the names of some of his followers figured as sus¬ 
pects in the murder of the popular CPl(M) MLA from Pumia, 

Ajit Sarkar. Bufthe ‘inside story' is that the Samajwadi strong¬ 
man was suspended after he opposed the party high com¬ 
mand's decision to forge an alliance with Laloo Yadav. 

Six days after his suspension, came the chop. Just as Pappu 
Yadav was preparing to leave for Delhi to meet party supremo ^ 
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YADAV-SPEAK 


PappuonlJaio&iMufeQ^ 

OiiUlM FiMad Yatfav: Ne is the kind of animal l 

haveover seen. You justseehow he behaves with his par* 
ijnnen, and how hetreatsany ordinary person who goes 
to me^ him. He wiii pay Ore price for his pride...Uloo 
can never be trusted. He has aiways said something and 
done the opposite. Now he wants to use Muiayam as his 
mouthpiece in Deihi...lndiscipiine and corruption are 
two of his basic characteristics. 

On Mnlaipmi Singh Yadw: All i can say is that he has 
betrayed his ioyaiists in Bihar. He lost his credibility the 
day he joined hands wKh'Laloo. It is very unfortunate 
that Muiayam has given a clean chit to the man he 
always looked down upon, as a corrupt one. Now he 
wants to be PM, and so... 

On the llashtrlya Loktnnlrlfc Mnreha: in Bihar it will 
flop...Laloo is bound to stdb Muiayam in the back, soo¬ 
ner or later. Their coming tc^ether is simply based on 
self-interest. One wants to avoid getting jailed and the 
other wants more powfir. 

The alliance has nothing to do with principles. By 
now, Laloo has forgotten all about Karpoori Thakur and 
it seems that Muiayam has forgotten all about Lohia- 
\\...lnkeJiyebhrastacharhishisMacharhai (For them, 
corruption seems to be the chosen path). • 

Muiayam Singh, a fax landed in Patna stating that he wa.'i no 
longer the stale unit president. All talk in the Samajwadi cir- 
rcles about Pappu’s ouster centres around Mulayam’s "sell¬ 
out" to Laloo. The RJD chief had long been gunning for the 
Samajwadi slate president, who had emerged as a signitlcanl 
Yadav power centre. And Pappu had been making loud noises 
about Laloo’s "scam-r«/". The Samajwadi leader never lost 
an opportunity to blast the ex-CM for transforming Bihar into 
the "state of scams" — fodder, bitumen, forest, medicine... 

Initially, Muiayam Singh Yadav backed his man in Bihar 
to the hilt. Then came the 1998 parliamentary elections. There 
was some kind of an adjustment between the Samajwadi Par¬ 
ty and the RJD, and to make matters worse for Pappu Yadav, 
his sworn enemy Anand Mohan Singh struck a deal with 
Laloo Yadav, while contesting the Sheohar seat on a Rashtri- 
ya Janata Party (RJP) ticket. While Pappu lost from Pumia, in 
several constituencies, the Samajwadi Party candidates ended 
up eating into RJD votes. 

The parliamentary polls proved crucial for both Laloo and 
Muiayam, as the need to unite in order to "fight the communal 
forces" became all too clear. 

The result of this: the Rashtriya Loktanirik Mor- 
cha. With Laloo wanting to have nothing to do with Pappu, 
^ the former Samajwadi strongman just had to go. 

And so, Pappu Yadav has gone his own way. After forming 



FRIENDS IN NEED: Laloo Prasad Yadav and Muiayam Sinfih 
Yadav at the Rashtriya Loktantrik Mart ha rally in Patna 

the Bihar Vikas Parly, Pappu has started prepanng the ground 
lor the formation of a united front against Lalot) Yadav. He is 
reaching out lo all the non-BJP Opposition parties in Bihar. In 
a bid to w<H) ihe Left, Pappu extended support to the CPl- 
ML-sponsored Bihar bandh on 4 August to prole.sl "price 
rise" arfd "anarchy" in Bihar. He has also managed to merge 
the Bihar unit ol SubiamaniamSwamy’s Janata Party with the 
Bihar Vikas Party. 

"1 would like to form an alliance with the Janata Dal...and 
the Congress, provided it withdraws support to the Rabn regi¬ 
me," says Pappu Yadav. "I will have nothing to do with the 
BJF\ but if tlie Samala Party parts ways with the BJP, then I 
would definitely like to conic to an agreement with them. 
After all, the need of the hour m Bihar is the lall of Laloo,” • 
Naved Zahlr/Patna 


ORISSA 

The accused 

AG Indrajit Roy resigns—at last 

III' is a fight between a lonely, helpless lady and the 

■ whole world of unscrupulous men." This was how 

■ Anjana Mishra had explained, lo Sunday, her ciu- 
sade forjustice against Orissa’s advocalc-generaUAC;), Indra 
jit Roy. 

I'hirteen long months after being ‘molested’ by the AG, 
Anjana Mishra has won the first round. On 5 August, under 
intense pressure from political pmnics and the public, Indrajit 
Roy resigned from his ix)st, for "personal reasons". 

"Good riddance to a rapist," Anjana Mishra told Sunday. "1 
am confident that the court will give him punishment befitting 
his activities." She went on to thank the media, her lawyer 
Debashi.sh Panda, and the CBl for "daring to bring out the 
truth". 

It was on 11 July 1997, that the AG had, according lo the 
CBI report, attempted to rape Anjana Mishra at his official 
residence in Cuttack. "The ace used... pounced on her...squeez¬ 
ed her breasts and kissed her forcibly...pulled at her kurta, lea- 
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VINDICATED: Anjana Mishra TIME TO GO: Indrajit Roy 


molestation case was tllecl 
against him in a Cuttack poli¬ 
ce station. B.B. Rath, presi¬ 
dent of the Orissa High 
Court Bar Association, said 
that Indrajit Roy should have 
resigned one year ago and 
the state should not have tri¬ 
ed to shield him. 

Chief minister J.B. Pat- 
naik has won no friends for 
shielding the AG. State Con¬ 
gressmen are almost unanim¬ 
ous in the condemnation of 
their chief minister — "off 
the recofd", of course. Accor¬ 
ding to sources in the Con¬ 
gress camp, the pressure had 
been piling up on the CM to 
demand the AG’s resigna¬ 
tion. But Patnaik was rigid in 
his defence of Roy. Finally, 
the CM had to give in and 
request Roy to step down. 
’The whole party was again¬ 
st keeping a rape accused in 
such a vital post," explains a 


ring off the top left portion of her kurta and dupatta...," reveal¬ 
ed the CBI report. Mishra, estranged wife of an IFS officer 
and mother of two sons, had gone to the AG’s residence at his 
request after he had assured her that he would help her tackle 
her problems. The CBI has investigated, and found as true, 
Mishra’s account and has filed a charge-sheet against Roy 
under Sections 354, 37b and 511 of IPC. Chief judicial 
magislrate-cum-asst sessions judge (Khurda) Srikant Nayak, 
has taken cognisance of the charge-sheet. 

Indrajit Roy has, all along, termed Anjana’s allegations as 
"false" and "motivated", and had earlier refused to resign 
from his pc:>st of power. Just how powerful Indrajit Roy really 
is became doubly clear at the time of his resignation. Even 
after the AG had made his decision to step down public (after 
thanking the chief minister and the state government for 
appointing him), the powers that be appeared more sympathe¬ 
tic than censonous. 

Chief minister J.B. Patnaik reiterated that he had not asked 
Roy to step down, and that it was the AG’s ‘personal deci¬ 
sion’. "F’ihng of charge-sheet against somclxxiy docs not 
mean that he is guilty. We have maintained that he is not guil¬ 
ty and we are confident that the courts will feel the same...," 
said the CM. 

Speaker Chintamani Dyan Samantray chose the day alter 
Roy’s resignation to make it clear in the Assembly that once 
charge-sheeted, the AG should not continue in office. "You 
give this ruling after the advocate-general has resigned from 
his post. It would have been better if you had given this ruling 
on the first day of the As.sembly, when we had brought it to 
your notice," retorted Janata Dal slate president, Ashok Das. 

The news of Indrajit Roy’s resignation was greeted by 
people in both Bhubaneswar and Cuttack. A.shok Das even dis¬ 
tributed sweets among ML As and mediamen present at the 
Assembly. The mood among lawyers of the Orissa High 
Court was distinctly upbeat. Roy’s membership from the Bar 
Association had been scrappy immediately after the 


Congressman. 

Matters came to a head after OPCC president Hcmananda 
Biswal wrote to Sonia Gandhi, requesting the A ICC president 
to intervene and seek the removal of the AG. Biswal is said to 
have informed ‘Madam’ that the continuance of Indrajit Roy 
in office was damaging the image of the stale Congress. For¬ 
mer CM and veteran Congress leader N and ini Satpathy has 


Pance of death 

The killing of a young girl by the ULFA 
causes public outrage in Assam 

[ftAshna Bon ctf Bori Baztir village in Raidongia aie« of 
ImAssam couM never have imagined that tier beloved 
Bihu dance would become the caijge of her death. And her 
grieving puents, tUok and PraUma Bora, could never 
have imagiBed diat the'death of tbdr daughter would, he 
(he suhjdpt of a laghtS controversy. 

On 24yuiie, the ULFA Issued a press release armounC' 
ing the ‘wndnadon' of l^year^dd Rashmi Bora—an 
idleged.*»myittfotlB<r^ Coming d oa theheeh Ojf 
Sas^ CaMsnepaH!lde.^RBd^ llomiiiiiR^ea^^ 
cauM wideapraad.neeotriingi and higtl^^ 
in stniem parts of ilw 

Rashmi.BQra,> dhidedt, used to dance •—.Bihu, an<t. 
popular^thid ihtitibumat eranr eiduiral 
iocslliy. On 30 lUUmd 8Jho 

in IMihligrai i^herfairaie; befbteitt qipotciaslvedMwn^ 
ce. .Cbdwdhaty ^tbelUiud aaay. uidt uias tamg. 
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LOSS OF FACE:/R Parnaik 


been demanding Roy’s ouster from day one: "The Congress 
should not be piuty to a rape accused...People should not feel 
that we are with Indrajit Roy.. I cannot understand the chief 
minister’s inaction..." 

While Roy’s belated resignatio’i may ea.se the pressure oh 
Patnaik, his popularity has taken a fair beating. With Anjana 
Mishra demanding his resignation for "shielding a rapist", 
and the matter ct)ming to court, the Orissa chief minister 
might still have some explaining to do. • 

Sur^ndra Pmtra/Bhubanmmwmr 


I N D U.S T R Y 

Demonstration 

effect 


DVe workers observe a four-day strike 

S eventh July, 1948. The day Damodar Valley Corpora¬ 
tion (DVC) was bom — a symbol of Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru’s dreams of a new India. 

Seventh August, 1998. The day DVC’s first major ‘strike’ 
in over 25 years, got over. The four-day strike — from 4 to 7 
August— in this,ihcDVC’s50th year,seemed to highlight at 
least some of what has gone wrong with our grand plans of pro¬ 
gress and prosperity. 

Sunil Sengupta, veteran RSP leader and president of the 
UTUC, told Sunday that the four-day strike was called prima¬ 
rily due to "the failure of repeated talks between unions and 
the management on two issues: abolition of about 500 posts in 
the last few years under pressure from the IMF and related 
agencies; and the management’s effort to equate DVC .staff 
pay-scale (which is higher) with that of central government 
employees". 

As far as the success of the strike goes, the management and 
the unions had diametrically opposite versions. According to 
the former, the strike failed as it did not really affect the ‘gene¬ 
ration’ and ‘system’ parts of DVC. "In fact, the average gene¬ 
ration during the days of the strike was more than normal," 
observed A. Roy Chowdhury, director (project). The average 


On 7 June, Rashmi had gone over to her aunt’s house 
nearby. Tliere. she ran intoan ULFA activist, Gobin Das» 
who had known earlier. Gobin ordered Rashmi to give 
up "dancing publicly". The reason: Rashmi’s dance smack* 
ed of "colonial cul^". Rashmi argued that her dance was 
causing no harm to anyone, so why should she stop it? But 
Gobin Das warned Rashmi: stop duiciAg, or else... 

On the evening of 10 June, a giYMip in ^ve green fatigue 
came to Rashmi’s house mi asluxl her to accompany 
than, as Me^jor Chowdhuiy was waiting to meet bef. Sus¬ 
pecting foul play, Rashmi refused to gc^th the men. 
They Aen re&or^ to force and abducM the young giil 
Tilok and Pratima Bora spent dte next few days in fear, 


awattiog.wotd from, or 


vhtKt Oiey 

RariwU but 81^’ 

mt. •twMliscniihihife .'!' 

.. 





ctutres 
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DI) and *50 years of freedom* 


W ith its ninth Comes To KajlU Shyam 

B«n^al*s sibriei corntnemarating the 50th year 
Indep^idtesice; is its end: Scmkrati rounds off the 

year-rcniitd eelehtnation of dzadi on Doordarshan, beg;ufi 
thiswedt last year. 

Even after five years, the Babii Masjid demc^tic^i 
ses hackles across communities whenever the media 
the issue. What Benegal does in this episode, as in die 
re teni>aitiniiii*serie$, is to employ his favourite devk^.of 
icomtegtu die tale 8kieways.4n ellipsis, there is safety. 

I IBs bunch (rf* imveflers who aie suancled on a highway 
and swap^g stdHes about the past SO years (the tale 
begins at the beginning, the Partition, and ranges across 
the tn]^itant ev^ts in the ensuing decades, to the Nine¬ 
ties) iQ»proach Ayodhya obliquely: they never reach there, 
the yoimg man in a Swadhyaya village in Gujarat who 



AFTBITWPARTrnON: Shyam Benegal 


tries to whip up fervour about the shiianyas is dissuacted by 
a wise elder. All religions, he declares, are equal in the 
eyes of Cbd, and returns to the teal task: repairing, with the 
help of the villagers, *e ‘mandir’ and the *masjid\ both of 
which are decrefat 

Though a Utile udeven in texnice (tMH all the i^sOt^ 
are as effective), B^gal's series is to be savoured for ihc ^ 
way ha saysit As was Saeed Akhtar Mirza'sdclightfiil j>^. 
sonalised journey through thb length and breadth of post^^ , 
^bottoendeht Inctia, all 16 episodes of which have beert' 

We are sti)! waSdhg for BuAihadeb Dasgupta’s 13-parf 
series On modem Indian ait and its struggle for a national , 
Identify, Bhupen tre^ 

cast, imd pkish ICamad's Swarqfnama, v^icb'caaw 
mysterious halt after one episode. • ; ; 




generation between 4-7 August was pegged at 1,100 MW, 
whereas the normal production figure stands at 900-l,0(X) 
MW per day. Roy Chowdhury attributed the failure of the 
strike to the role of engineers in systems management, and the 
non-participation of the members of two unions (CITU and 
AITUC). 

But Sunil Sengupta claimed that the strike was "success¬ 
ful", with "about 95 per cent employees" joining it, "The mana¬ 
gement’s claim of higher average production is nothing but 
technical and statistical manipulation," he said. 

The truth, of course, lay somewhere in between. Around 
half the staff did Join in the strike, with Calcutta being the- 
worst hit. The DVC headquarters registered an average attend-^ 
ance of just about 20 per cent on the days of the strike. 

Contrary to management claims, Durgapur, too. was affect¬ 
ed by the strike. An uneasy calm prevailed over the DVC area, 
with police and CISF personnel on the alert. Demonstrators, 
owing allegiance to the UTUC and INTUC, camped some dis¬ 
tance away from the main gate, and even organised a rasta 
roko on day two of the strike. 

""We will not allow any wage-cut or curtailment of man¬ 
power. and we demand that all vacant posts be filled up at 
once," declared UTUC leader Chitto Majumdar. "About 75 
per cent of workers have participated in the strike," he clai¬ 
med. According lo Chitto Mondol, PRO, DVC (Durgapur), 
"Total attendance during the days of the strike was no less 
than 40 per cent." 

At the moment, the mood among the agitationists seems 
downbeat. "The present central g;^ovemment pay structure 
means that the DVC employee doesn’t stand to lose if the 
scales are made on par," explains a union leader. Plans for a 
"prolonged agitation" and "indefinite strike" have been shelv¬ 
ed and the decks are being cleard for fresh round of talks bet¬ 
ween the management and the labour unions. • 
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ARIES 


(2! March-20 Aphi) 

W ith fewer pressures and 
demands placed upon 
>ou in professional and busi¬ 
ness affairs, this is a good 
time for going over accounts. 
You may finally 
realise that you are barking 
^up the wrong tree. Friends 
can make cheerful and stimu¬ 
lating company. Group acti¬ 
vities can fun. 


TAURUS 


(2/ April~20 May) 

G et out and about. You 
may be missing valuable 
opportunities and contact 
potential by staying away 
from the scene of the action. 
Many new openings could 
present themselves if only 
you are on hand to receive 
them. A tour of the shops and 
stores can be more enjoyable 
than you think. 

GEMINI 


(21 Ma\'-20 June) 

A pproach p>eoplc who are 
in a position to help you. 
You can receive sympathetic 
hearing from such contacts. 

' Effective use can be made of 
the telephone and correspon¬ 
dence. Contacting people 
both near and far will also be 
good. And your personal pre¬ 
sence can have an added 
galvanising effect. 


CANCER 


(2! June-20 July) 

I t seems you’re trying too 
hard to gain the ^fection 
of others; rather than gaining 
allies, you are more likely to 
put people off. More diplo¬ 
macy is needed. Give people 
more time to make up their 
minds and to acclimatise to 
new ideas or propositions. 


LEO_ 


(2! July-20 August) 

P sychological drawbacks 
that have plagued you in 
the past can be done away 
with. Conclude business op>e- 
rations while you are on a 
winning streak. Domestic 
bliss will be assured. A bel¬ 
ter understanding in love 
affairs can sort out any rec¬ 
ent turmoil. You could take a 
calculated risk. 


LIBRA 


(21 September-20 October) 

D omestic details beckon 
your attention. House¬ 
hold commitments Uxmi 
large over your head. Any 
attempts to forsake them will 
be disastrous. With a little 
deft diplomacy, even your 
worst enemies can become 
pleasant friends. It is advisa¬ 
ble li> keep all forms of gam¬ 
bling at bay. A good week 
for artists. 



VIRGO 


(2/ August-20 September) 

Y OU have your finger on 
the right button. Timing 
is all-important. Your ability 
to select and act precisely at 
the right moment can have 
deva.slating effects. Your 
reputation as a tactician will 
receive a huge boost as a 
result of your achievements. 


SCORPIO 


(21 October-20 November) 

L et others find out where 
you have been going 
w rong if you canT .see for 
yourself But there may be 
room for self-congratulation 
for the .successes you have 
managed. Loved ones are 
prone to be unrealistic. They 
need to be brought down to 
earth. 


SAGITTARIUS 


(21 November-20 December) 

Y our activities can bring 
you into contact with 
important people. Useful 
meetings can occur during 
creative pursuits. People met 
in this way can offer helpful 
advice, introductions or prac¬ 
tical assistance with pressing 
matters. You will almost 
certainly be m a stronger 
position as a result. 

CAPRICORN 


(2! Decemher-20 January) 

W ork out for yourself 
what others really 
need. Ambiguous state¬ 
ments arc likely to veil the 
truth or intentions of others. 
Tm> much dwelling on the 
past can lead to you drown¬ 
ing in a sea of nostalgia. Bet¬ 
ter by far to stay in the here 
and now and face upto pres¬ 
ent conditions and problems. 

AQUARIUS 


(21 January-20 February) 

T ake up new activities and 
interests, especially if 
these can be enjoyed in the 
company ol like-minded 
people. Clubs and groups 
can provide interesting new 
pursuits and sclf- 
improvemerit activities. 
Ideals can be translated into 
practical action. You can 
play a major role in humani- 
tariai) projects. 

PISCES 


(21 February-20 March ) 

S omething you have bedh 
hoping would happen is 
now likely to come true. 
Friends will respond to calls 
for help. You may find out 
the quality of friendship you 
have cultivated over the 
years. Close acquaintances 
can prove their true mettle. • 
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BUSINESS DIARY 


Eastward bound 

■ R.P. Gocnka must 
have been a little 
startled when he picked up 
the telephone and found the 
Prime Minister of India on 
the line. The PM actually 
wanted him to make a small 
trip—to Tokyo. 





II.P. QoMka; sBlIIng Inclla 
to Japan 

When the Indian foreign 
office swung into action to 
contain the fallout from Indi¬ 
a’s nuclear tests, one of the 
countries they concentrated 
on was Japan. The country 
was horrified at the tests car¬ 
ried out by India and did not 
mince words in criticising. 

It struck someone that 
unorthodox interventions 
were needed. R.P. Goenka 
had Japanese (and also Con¬ 
gress) connections. But the 
BJP government diregarded 
all that and the PM wrote 
him a letter asking him to 
leave for Tokyo. 

Goenka thought it might 
be prudent to take a delega¬ 
tion — as this was a chance 
to introduce a little business 
in the agenda. But the PM 
vetoed the idea. So RPG 
went to Tokyo on his ownso- 
me lonesome, to ^ell India 
(and the BJP) to the Japanese. 

And judging by the soften¬ 
ing of the Japanese ire, this 
has worked. 


HEARD IN THE FINANCE MINISTRY 

Biqr iMMBk? Tli^ don’t avM haw 
UmmonoytolNiyl 

ABUREAUCRATCOMMENTING ON THE POOR 
PROFIT OF PRIVATE SECTOR COMPANIES IN 
THE FIRST QUARTER OF THE YEAR 


What’s the real 
story? 

■ So what do Pramod 
Mahajan, Essar and 
the Tamil Nadu Mercantile 
Bank (TNMB) have in 
common? 

Mahajall’s former guru. 
Dr Subramaniam Swamy. 

Few know that Mahajan is 
a protege of Subramaniam 
Swarny in the Jan Sangh. 
However, now, for some rea¬ 
son, the cfiacha has disown¬ 
ed his hhatija and wants his 


CHECK-LIST 


The crisis in the Pakistan economy 

■ Now It all began: On the morning of 28 May. the 
State Bank began to get calls from foreign currency 
account-holders in Pakistan, wanting to withdraw money 


■ Why was this so Important: One, because 
Pakistan had managed to raise US$ 11 billion from these 
accounts Two, because 28 May was the day Pakistan went 
nuclear. Obviously, some people had foreknowledge of 
this and anticipated sanctions. 


■ So did the oconomy crash? Well, not quite 
crash but certainly it teetered. The government wasn't 
expecting such a flight of foreign currency and, belatedly, 
offered to pay Pakistani Rs 46 for every dollar. But no one 
wanted the rupee. They wanted to stash their money away 
in banks abroad. So the Havala and hiyncf/traders made hay 


■ Worse followsd: This year Pakistan needs US$ 7 
billion for meeting various obligations. Where will the 
money come from? Nawaz Sharif went to the Gulf states 
for help. He managed US$ 1.8 billion in oil credits. He has 
also introduced a trade policy which will increase exports 
to the US and keep imports stable But economists are 
keeping their fingers crossed 


■ The tight spot: Will pinch even more when it has to 
devalue its rupee m September. But if that and the promise 
to sign the CTBT mean that it is back in favour with the IMF, 
Pakistan won’t mind doing both Otherwise, the country’s 
economy \s in deep trouble. 


role in the Tamil Nadu Mer¬ 
cantile Bank investigated.* f 

The matter is quite simple 
— TNMB was owned by the 
Nadar community. The 
Essar group bought .shares in 
il, wanting to take it over. 
For this, the front was Shiv- 
shankar, an NRI busines¬ 
sman, to whom the shares 
were sold by Essai' on the 
basis of a power of attorney. 
Because, according to com¬ 
pany law, all share transfers 
above ten per cent have to 
have the assent of the Compa¬ 
ny Law Board. The matter 
was refened to the finance 
ministry. P. Chidambaram, 
the then finance mini.stcr pas¬ 
sed the matter on to Reserve 
Bank. 

The Nadars then got wise 



Bubramanlam Swamy: no 
doal 

and appealed to Jayalalitha 
to intervene. In fact, the 
rescue of the Nadars was one 
of the issues in the manife.sto 
of the AIADMK-BJP front 
during the elections. 

Now that things are not so 
good, Swamy says the BJP 
must redeem its election 
pledge by giving the bank 
back to the Nadars. He 
claims the RBI has done 
nothing for eight months 
because Pramod Mahajan 
has told them to sit on it — 
and has told E.ssar they will 
get their bank. 

What we’d really like to 
know is the real story. • 






















RANDOM NOTES 




HKARD IN BANGAmRli 


The only solution to the Cauvory 
Issue is to put Jayalalltha in a 
solution: preferably one which 
has hydrogen and cyanide. 

A JANATA DAL POLITICIAN 




I Next dop, Hilly 

'hi This is a tnie story. 
He Tte human msouroe. 
devdopmoat minister. Murli 
Msnohar Joshi. told Parlia¬ 
ment that Festivals of India 
had proved to be popular and 
anodber Festival of India was 
planned. 

"Whwe, wh«e," MPs 



MJM.JesM:plSMiliii ' 
another Featival of India 

clamoured. 


"In Italy," replied Joshi. 
nonplussed by the uproar 
that broke out. 

MDMK leader, V Gopala- 
samy got up to make a state¬ 
ment. He said Festivals of 
India were dl very well. But 
what was the government 
going to do to ensure that 
artefacts were not pilfered 
and Stashed away by countr¬ 
ies where the festival travel¬ 
led? He reminded the House, 
amldroarsi from dieCongres- 
s(I) benches, how a priceless 
Ytykshini had had her ear 
chippnl, after being taken 
away on a Festival India. 
"At diat time, Aijun Sin^ji 
was die minister for HRD. 
Nowi we are Confident that 
heritage wUi return safe 
from Uaiy because Jodiiji is 
' ^odnister." he said. 

Ondef was nistored in die 
'I^OQse, butollfy.afhs-Qopa]a- 
; M^. fnitshed issidng 

I wWTlih^ ^botd ^ proclivit- 
ies:dfdtelhdute8. 


Style ApnaApna 

There is a slight con¬ 
flict of roles here. 

The RJD's Raghuvansh 
Pratap Singh is one of those 
on the panel of those MPs 
who chir the Lok Sabha in 
the absence of the Speaker, 
Unfortunately, be also 
belongs to a party that 
believe more in agitational 
fK)Utics than in parliaincnta- 
ry " debate* As a result of 
which he has often followed 
his leader, the irrepressible 


Laloo Yadav, to the Well of 
the House and has crowded 
round the Speaker's chair on 
more than one occasion. 

Seeing this* the BIP MP 
Vijay Goel quickly moved a 
privilege motion against 
Singh under Rule 222 and 
ask^ that he be removed 
from the panel. So far so 
good.^ 

Only when the motion 
came before the House, it 
was none other Singh who 
was sitting on the chair. A 
triumphant Singh then told a 


smirking Goel 'the matter 
was under consideration*. 


Jdontltyerlsls 

Chaudra Shekhar still 
has to decide which 
side he’s on. 

The treasury benches,; 
have vacated three seat& ite 
the front row for the three for*. 
mer Prime Ministers in the, 
Lower Hou.se. While H-D., 
Deve Gowda has foigone 
that option, preferring' 
instead to sit at back, nway 
from the limeliidtL just in 
case he dozes off. I.fC Gujral: 
vacillates between sitting’ 
next to Sbarad Pawar s^’Oh ^ 
the treasury biuich^. 



Cltandra Shekhiu hsa .taketf; 
residonce in thetteasiuyhen<*) 
cbes. This caused cMfiufeon 
when the B JP demanded 
they be heard on a Ceitaiit 
issue. Since Chandra Shek<^ 
har had just flnistted <Hte of; 
his long speeches, the Speas 
ker pointed to the ireasufy - 
benches, and saidt "But you' 
hayejpst spol^r . ■, 
Itife-i.fejP:, didn’t;;^: 
kntbtewbMtosa^, • 


CHECK-LIST 


The crisis in the Kerala CPI(M): the cast 
of characters 

■ C.K. Nayanar; The chief minister of Kerala and the 
working class member of the CPI(M) has been on a 
collision course with some members of his party for a long 
time. 


■ V.B. AolNitbanaailan: The CPl(M} supremo in 
Kerala is likley to be censured (or his Inability to maintain 
discipline In the party. He was badly ^cked in a pamphlet 
circulated by some members of the party, calling 
themselves the Save CPM Forum. 


■ E. Bataaaadan: is the chief of the CPi(M)-a(fi)iated 
tradfOMon, CITU and Is in trouble with the high comthand 
for trying to turn the CITU Into an organisation bigger than 
the paity. 


■ E.|imwr— i i d r wM rttw A CiTU supporter who has 
been associated with the Save CPM Forum and is probably 
going tobe dropped from the trade union. 


■ T J. AriIrIsmm: He was close to Achuthanandan 
once, and though he won a Lok Sabha election, was 
B)q)ened for anti-party activity, 

■ PrahuMli Kanrt: The Delhi-based Kerala Marxist is 
the one who wrote a report on the itnyh^ in the K(h'^ , 
CPHM) and will recommeiml action agateM the faetk^ 
leaders. 
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DELHI DIARY 


PMtof 

contoiilloii 

■ Both the contenders 
— Rita Venp^.at^ 
P.M. Seyeed ■— were there; 
as were others such os 
Madan Lai Khutana, Pfa- 
mod Mahajan, Sharad 
Pawar, P.J. Kurien and P. 
Shiv Shanker. Tlw meeting 
was called at Moinata Baner- 
jee’s behest to get the Oppo¬ 
sition and the ruling patty to 
evolve a consensus on the 
candidate for deputy- 
Speaker. Since th^ lady her¬ 
self was not present, and 
since neither side Was prepar- 



HEARD IN THE NORTH BLOCK 

Thoy’v* cancwliwd th* special 
sitting of Parliament because 
they’ve sutMenly realised that 
that's all India has been doing for 
SO years: sitting. 

A BUREAUCRAT EXPLAINING THAT THE 
SPECIAL INDEPENDENCE DAY SESSION OF 
PARLIAMENT WAS CANCELLED BECAUSE 
THE GOVERNMENT FOUND ITS OBJECTIVE 
HADN'T BEEN MET 


Tim new look 

■ Poor Rita Verma. 

There she was, with 
big plans for the future, but 
now it doesn't look as if 
they’re going to materialise. 
We don’t know if Verma 
got together a new wardrobe 
to g6 with her new job as 
deputy-Spcaker of the Lok 
Sabha, but we do know that 
she went through a minor 


transformation. Verma had a 
mole on her face which she 
had surgically removed 
because she thought deputy- 
Speakers shouldn’t look fri¬ 
volous. But the election 
Itself, has been postponed 
and no one knows whether 
she will get the job or not. So 
it’s been a waste ? 

Her colleagues don’t 
think so, They like her with¬ 
out the mole. 


WarcloMds 

■ fhetc is a 

of-soits g(ring on M 
the .defence minisuy. Ot^ ^ 
this one is between die defen¬ 
ce secretary Ajit Kumar and 
the three service chid^. It 
started with the naval chief, 
Vishnu Bhagwat. complain¬ 
ing about undue interfoence 
from the ministry over routi- 
ne work—such the uarts- 
fer of a navd officer to 
Moscow. But now it seems 
as if Kumar has antagonised 
all the three service chiefs. 

Things got so bad that at a 
meeting with the principal 
secretary to the Prime Mini- 


•®ii«„ 

ed to give way, it was then 
decided to postpone the 
issue for the next session of 
Pariioroent. 

"Of course this means that 
the deputy-speaker will defi¬ 
nitely be the BJP omdidate." 
said Mahajan smugly. 

"How can you be so sure 
of that?” blusteied an angry 
Shiv Shanker. 

"Isn’t it the Congress* 
demand that the deputy- 
Speakef should be from the 
Opposition?” asked Maha- 
jati.^ And then added, "And* 
from what I read in the 
pliers, Subramaniam 
Swamy has stated ttme and 
again tiMt.this government 
will fell on l^tb August and 
you (Congress) will be in 
power. V^ch means we’ll 
M in the Opposition." 

. Bveii SMv Shanker had to 
^ve in to that logic. 


New States: what they’ve got 

■ ChhatUagartK The luckiest of themaH. Was given 
statehood without a light, and is now ei^oylng Its 
unacrimonlous existence. However, the issue of whether 
Raipur or Bllaspur will be Its hew capital, will be settled 
after October—when the Assembfyelections are to tal» 
place. 


■ ftow DIMM: Where is the new state? The BJP itself 
was divided over whether the National Capital Region 
(NCR) would be the new state or the rest of OelM without 
Connaught Place, the heart of the capital. The plan to set up 
a new state has Itself got held up, tilt the boundaiy can be 
decided. And in Congress as well as the BJP, there is a 
diffetepce of opinion over this. 


■ Vananelml (JharidurndH Thouahlf hHo be a 
highly truncated version of the or^nal ii^oflndodfq)-: 



highly truncated version of the original |d|(roflndonfq)~: 
districts from West Bengal and Orissa. mkddkihMigdt ths 
okay from the Lok Sabha. However, there area vrtfofa lot of 
contentious issues yet to be decided Hke where tMtAoneir-. 
to set it up Is going to come from, and whdber Bmrwifi 
giveflany. x ■ 


■ UllaraMwiidsTheBjPheesubmttR^ 
pressursputby{tSaliy,theAkaRDalandhasai(pthhtttb ' 
revlewthe issue of including Odhamsinghlila^’m . 
Uttarakhand. This is going to sd off aiK^.peil^do^^ 
in the stats. 


MesIralV.BlMgwal: 


ster, when Brajesh Mishra 
ask^ for a clar^crdicm and 
Kumar starts to speak, he 
was rudely int^nupted by 
one of the chiefs who indicat¬ 
ed dtat Kumar didn’t Imow 
any better. 

The three chiefs have coal* 
plained to the defence nuni- 
smr about Kumar. What 
doesn’t help is the fbet that 
Kotpar just teftises to ti^bs 
«sy deddoh mganhng die 
ii^aistiCy.'He-sl!eeihe«M 

he’s' 

kWkA tdl lesson ftom ‘ 
.BtNttagi^s file (die fonaef 
d^hioqsaecnoify is facfiig a 

end U is always 
On.poor-huRaiiarat who is 
theseseg g ont- 

■ Sdic'Kmnir is pitting it 


safe: by taking no deet^ws 
stall 
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All in the family 


The VHP’s criticism of the BJP is a mutually 
beneficial exercise 
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Cartoon network 


Animation filmmaker layanti 
Sen attracts international 
attention 

















Spate of crime 


T he cover story The return 
(tf ter rot, U >—21 
August) is well' iMucti. T here 
has been a general deieriora' 
lion of law and ortler in India 
but the M'oieign hand’ is not 
the issue in Advani’s own 
backyards in Delhi where 
law entorceinenl is directly 
under the home ministry. 

TTie number ol murders in 
the capital was moving up 
since 19*^)5 and the rise was 
gentle nil 1997. But over the 
last seven months, it has jum¬ 
ped to .T72. T here are reports 
ol increasingly daring roberr- 
les including .macks on pass¬ 
ing vehicles. 

I lome minister I.. K. Adva- 

Bomb blasts In New 
Delhl:law-enforcing 
machinery has collapsed 


ni admitted that the law and 
order situation in Delhi was 
not good. Siiangely enough, 
he tried defuse the gravity 
of the situation by saying 
that Delhi gets the focus 
because it is the Centre and 
there are many such inci¬ 
dents tiiking place in differ¬ 
ent parts of ihcr ctHintiy. 

R.L. Kapoor, NewDethi 

■Advam was expected to 
give a decisive direction to 
the home ministry. He had 
the reputation of being a 
shrewd strategist. But the 
deteriorating law and order 
situation in India shows that 
home minister seems to be 
losing his touch. He has been 
promising in haste and repen¬ 
ting at Icisuic. 

Alter the Doda massacre 
on 22 May, Advani said he 
had no business t(^ rule if he 
couldn't protect the 
countrymen. But killings 
have continued w ith unfail¬ 
ing regularity and the Cham- 
ba massacre is a grim remin¬ 
der ol that 

Advam is mnuenced by a 
coterie of officials and is so 
caught up wilh bureaucratic 
details that he is unable to 
provide genuine, proactive 
leadership 

Ratan Lai Kaut, Jammu 
(Jammu A Kashmir) 


Thackeray's 

trouble 


al Thackeray’s meteoric 
rise will be matched 
onl\ by his imminent fall 
(Ijtsiri^ control ^ (2—8 
August). ‘The godfather' epi¬ 
thet was nothing but a transi- 



Bal Thackeray: a law unto 
himself 


cm gloiy' lor him. He has 
now l-iecomc a pain in the 
neck lor his parlymcn and 
coalition partner 

Thackeray's dow might 
contempt for the judiciary, 
self-righteous assertions, 
unwan anted mtcrfeicnce in 
slate politics, dictatorial atti¬ 
tude towards Maharashtra 
chief minister have become 
unbearabll; to his henchmen 
The BJP government at 


the Centre is fed up with 
him. He should retire Irom .. 
politics and most 
importantly, must keep his 
foul mouth shut. 

U.S. Iyer, Bangalore 
(Karnataka) 


Hardly tenable 


T he suggestion that the 
Line of Control (LoC') 
could be corn cried into de 
jure boundary between India 
and Pakistan It) solve the 
Kashmir issue is not tenable 
{Botderline case, 19—25 
July). 

The suggestion will 
accord legitimacy to 
Pakistan's iK’cupation of one- 
third of India's Kashmir 
Alter all, when Pakistan was 
created in 1947. Kashmir 
wa^ not a part of it. So 1 1 the 
LoC' IS corn cited into a per¬ 
manent border, India w ill 
have to seriously compromi¬ 
ses her tcrriloiial 
inlcgiity- So, win sliould 
Intlia go out t>f the way and 
buy peace with Pakistan‘S 
The Indian Parliament has 
passed a unanimous resolu¬ 
tion in Novcmbci 199T slat¬ 
ing that Pakistan-occupied 
Kashmir (PoK) should be 
taken back This is the tinly 
way to solve the Kashmir 
issue The UNO Resolution 
of 1948 too wants Pakistan 
to vacate PoK and India too 
must press for the same 
instead of thinking about the 
LoC as a permanent hot der. 
L. Rohini, TIruchy (Tamil 
Nadu) 


Eulogising 

George 


T his refers to the story' 
Gene till George (20 
July— I August). However- 
much former defence secre¬ 
tary raises doubts about the 
ability of George Fernandes, 
the defence mini.sler not only 
knows his Job but in a rela¬ 
tively short time has establi¬ 
shed a close rapport with the 
armed forces. He empathises 
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with the men m iinilorni arui 
is naturally peeved at the 
lack of concern and dilator) 
tactics adopted by the hahu\ 
ol the ministry of defence. 

There is no gainsaying the 
fact that there shiiuld he civi¬ 
lian conliol over the milita¬ 
ry After all, this is the basis 
of a consliluti«.nial 
dcmocrac). However, there 
should be control of the 
legislature and certainly not 
the supremaev of 
bureaucracy. 

riieie is also a need lor 
reform in the composition ol 
the mnhsti^ ol detence. As 
regards so-called hobnobb¬ 
ing ol a section ol army olTi- 
eers w ith key pci sons of the 
pcin\iir, there is no 
reason I Ol N.N Vohralobc 
dismayed Vohia talks of dis- 
c I pi me but there is no 
uuliscipline involved in dis¬ 
cussing polilKs by military 
officeis ddiey are responsi¬ 
ble and mlelligent brings 
w ho know hovv to ad VMlh 
resliainl 

f icoige bernandes IS „ 
dicing a good |ob and there is 
a need loi Vohra and his 
buicaiicialic ilk li) gel cdl Ins 
back and put their tK t toge¬ 
ther I w ish c had a (Icoi gc 
Fernandes heading evciy 
mimsliy 

P. Mehrotra, Calcutta (West 
Bengal) 


miss the Karunanidhi 
government. Thcielore, 
Iayala!itha‘s contention that 
llie HJP would remove the 
OMK government once it 
comes to powei at itu* ('enlre 
is baseless 

.layalalilha's desperate 
bid to see the hack ol Karuna 
imlhi g(n'crnment stems 
lioin the lac I tlial she would 
be able to handle the corrup¬ 
tion cases against her once 
the DMK government is 
overthrown. 

N. Prasad, New Delhi 


Ageless Usha 


P .T. Usha has proved that 
strong w'lii-pow^'r, firm 
deieimmation and unllme- 
mg zeal can make miracles 
{Provuii' a piunt, 2—8 
Aiigusi) H) winning one 
gold, one silvei and iw'o bron¬ 
ze medals at Fnkiida, ,1apan 
in .4sian track and held 
meet, P 1 Usha has achiev¬ 
ed a feat unparalled in the his¬ 
tory of Indian athletics 
fhe HRD inimsti*)' must 


Stop 

blackmailing 

T he lady of Poes Gardens 
IS doing all she could to 
lorce the BJP government to 
dismiss the DMK govern¬ 
ment in Tamil Nadu {The 
lady at the crossroads, 

5 —11 July). Jayalalitha is 
once again trying to black¬ 
mail the Central government 
on the Cauvery waters issue. 
But the BJP is proving to be a 
hard nut to crack and refus¬ 
ing to misuse Article 356. 

According to the BJP vice 
president, there was no prior 
commitment between the 
BJP and the AIDMK todis- 


SEPARATED AT BIRTH? 


PHize R6 200 FO« CUNlfliBUTlONS 



SunliSlMMy AqoMAMUievfe 

Rlmstir CroatWifdoRnMr 


Contributed by J.N Mereh, West Oaro Hills (Megbeiaya) I 


appoint P T. Llsha as chief 
coach to train budding and 
promising teenage sprinters. 
Kudos to Usha for her remar¬ 
kable performance. 

B.N. Bose, Calcutta (West 
Bengal) 

Setting the 
trend 


C handrababu Naidu’.s 
effort to provide a face 
lift to the stale capita! comes 
as a whill of Iresh air t///- 
tech Hyderabad, 2(^ July—I 
August). His dedication to 
the slate seems unllinching 
and the jicnodic communal 
riots have not dampened liis 
dynamism, riic Hydera- 
hadis should realise that Ins 
eUorls at giving iheii city a 
pride of place in the world of 
computer m*ip is not a mere 
political gimmick and lliere- 
foie they would do well \o 
rally around and leiuier sup¬ 
port to *ill the vcnlures he has 
t K Kited 

Though tompiilci ising 
government of Ikes is the 
highlight of all his ventures, 
he is doing more than jiisl 
that To beautily the Lily he 
has succeeded m wooing 
high Hying foreign and Indi¬ 
an investors 

As huge 111 vestments lire 
involved m the new hr lech 
cuy, the Stakes aie high and 
Naidu should in his turn be 
doubly cautious w hen deal¬ 
ing with the inullmalionals 
who might just dupe him 
7 hough Naidu had an 
empty stale treasury, it is 
highly commendable that he 
had dared to modernise the 
capital city. HofxdLilly, 
Naidu will set the trend for 
the CMs of other states to 
follow. 

Nalini Sudhakaran, 
Trivandrum (Kerala) 


I n the story Stage presence 
{!(>- —22 Athe intro 
duct ion should have read 
'Yakshof^ana, a traditional 
perjorniinf* art of Karnata¬ 
ka... " and not as stated. The 
error is regretted.-Editor 
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MILESTONES 


APPOINTBD:P.S. 

Subramaniyam, 
executive director of 
IDBI, as chairman of 
UniiTrustof India, on 12 
August. 

BANNED; by Indian 
Airlines, smoking on all 
its international (lights 
from 15 August. Earlier, 
the airline had introduced 
"no smoking" on its 
flights to Nepal, 
Bangladesh and Sri 
Lanka. 


NOMINATED: India s 
ace cricketer Sachin 
Tendulkar for the 



1997-98 Rajiv Gandhi 
Khcl Ratna Award. This 
is the highest recognition 
for any sporting 
achievement. 


SIGHTS SOUND 


I HA'JE A 1 >REAH - 

A DREAM To 9E 
FREE.. 


m 


,.Apream to SB 

Fp£E To CALL 

/WA/KATA'5 fiLufF., 


.. TO <5ET 
IHDEVEtlDERCE FROM 

JA4AWU1MA... 


...To <7AI|J FREEDOM 
FROM 6ADAL.,. 



{ A~gEH£ARfAl~i'«A' 

.. To tJI|4 T6TAU 
mOEPEJIDEHCE FROM 
The ooALirgO^ER?., 




.. AfJP A DREAM To 
APPREW The UAVOU 
fRt>M TKe . ramparts »f 
T«e ttef F»R.T- IF . 
JAHAIAWIHALETSME/ 



r-.UOHlR FA.L AM. 'Hf flMf 


■ TIkmc is a political will hcic against mfiliiation I w'oukl sa\ the ccniuil go\ernment is 
unnecessarily politicising the issue, motivated by a few smgic-mmded lundamcnlalisis 

B IJ D I) It A t) t: n Bit A r l t\ C ll a R J U I , West Hi Uiia! hoDK i pofu c) tninnti t mi/I k lirpiu UU/mi 
( nrnnn rrw 

■ The C'ongrcss should not allow the BJF to unlurl the flag on 1 ai Qila on 15 August. 

M t> I ^ 'i a VI S 1 N (i H \ A 1) A V, SanuifWiKh l\nl^ pitwilcut 


DIED: Swami 
Bhuteshananda, 
president of 
Ramaknshna Math and 
Ramakrishna Mission, in 
Calcutta, on 10 August. 
He was 97. 

PLANNED: a supreior 
version of the Agni 
intcrmedialc-rangc 
bulli.stic missile. The 
range of the missile is 
likely to be raised to 
2,500 km from its present 
range of 1,500 km. 


■ We are not demanding Thackeray’s aricsl now as llic situation is not light 
S () N 1 A Cl A N t) H I. ( mii^nw pit'MiUnf iifft i the Snku'^hmi ('oin/mwicn K-pm! was idhlul m 

MdhdKwhtiii A \srmht\ 



■ If rm perceived as a strong and ruthless 
woman, it's because life has turned me into 
someone like that. If I hadn't been tou^h, I 
couldn't have survived. I can be very 
sentimental too. 

J. J A Y A 1. A L 1 r f I A, AlADMK \up/ano. e\plmnt/\^ u/n 

^hc i \ pen t’M ecf a \ a tough \\ tf/nan 


CHOSEN: Anand 
Swaroop Vernia, editor 
of the Hindi monthly 
Samlekhan Teesri 
Dimiya, the first vShankar 
Guha Neogi Awaj d for 
reporting on human 
ri^ls and workers' 
movement. 


■ We will not hesitate to invite a partner, or even exit a business, if it is concluded that capabilities 
cannot match competitive forces in a reasonable time span. 

Y.C. D [' V li .S H W A R, f rC'chuintuni, spclUtig the i ompiin\\ iutuie cout se af ai tton 
El You can’t be honest m this business. The easy way out is to lie through your teeth 
S O N A 1. I B H N n R 1:, film actress 
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RAJIV SHUKLA 


Checking accounts 

Why business circles resent the money laundering Bill 


Though iiuhjstiy 
aiul husincss cii' 
cles ajc pioicstia^j 
aiiainsl Naiioiis 
piovisions o1 ihc 
money Liundenny 
Bill, mandarins in 
ihc mini si rv ol Ini’ 
ance liiivc made up 
iheii mind lo diliilc 
il by dropping: ihc scelion dealing with 
(alMlieiilum of aeLoimis Ihe linanee 
mmistei and seeielaiies m ihe minisiry 
consiiler that opposition to Section 
•477A ol the Bill, dealing v\ ilh the same, 
IS iLisiilied and the go\ernment ina) 
lUeedv’ to the iet|iiest to delete it 

In lad, \Nhen the liill v\as being sent 
lotlie I 'monf'abmel both I manee seeie- 
lar\ MorTlek Smgh Alikiw itha and ie\e- 
nne seeielai\ NK Singh h.id e\pt essed 
then ivser\titions about tins niovision, 
but ollieials m the diiedoian: ol enloice 
menl weie iigid about this elause Most 
id the mmisiei s, too w eie ol the opmuMi 
that the goNernmuit 'hoiild not he leni’ 
enl lo^^.lld^ LLOiiomic otiendeis 

Keeping this obsei v alion m mind. Iin- 
ance minister 'ia>h\\aiit Smha went 
ahead with the Bill onginalls pief)aied 
bs his predi.Cl. ssor P ( hidambaram and 
lahiled in the l.ok Sabha Ihe Imanee 
mimsli) wasaliead\ expecting liemond- 
oLis icsenlmeiU Irom business and indus- 
lr\ o\oi the Fiill and it v\as decided by 
the lop biass of the linanee and levenue 
departments that let there be more pfol- 
est and opposition lo the Bill and then 
the go\einmenl would wiihdiaw the pro¬ 
vision ol action on talsification ol 
aeeouius. 

Now, the department ol revenue and 
the finance minister have received seve* 
ral memoranda and delegations opi'His- 
ing the stringent provision. Industrial 
ists and businessmen are saying that off¬ 
ences under the proposed law should not 
be made non-bailable and since ‘falsi 11- 
eation of accounts’ is a vague and broad 
term, any businessman can be booked 
under this offence if any official wants 
to harass him. 

The Bill is basically against the smug* 
ers, drug tralfickers and tenonsis, but 
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because ol certain pro\ |sion^ olllcials 
Lan misuse it it' hara'^s innocent pet'ple 
Instead t)l giving eomlorl to busmes 
smen, this Fkll will make then hie 
miseiable 

II ihe Bill IS passed m its eimenl l»)im, 
i! would only become a we.ipon m the 
hands ol o\ei/eaK>us and eonuj>t olli- 
cets lo harass lu'itest eili/ens. especiallv 
businessmen and mdusirrahsis This 
wouUl jeopardise the piimaiy gi'til of 


checking money laundeiing as meicMs- 
ing eorruptmn at various levels would 
(>nl\ lead to the geneiatu'ii of more black 
moncN 

As far tis lalsificalion of accounts is 
coneerned, the income lax department is 
empowered enough to deal with this. In 
my view, handing over this work to a 
separate agency w ill be undermining the 
importance of the li’ department. 
Sceondl), the eurrcni IT Act already 
covers this prov ision of the new Bill. 

Ihe Bill IS als(' going to cieale pro¬ 
blems f('r executives of banks and finan¬ 
cial institutions. Their roles are going lo 
be more like informers and msjx;clors 


than managers and expeds The entoieC' 
menl depaiHiieni w ill be equipped w iih 
poweis foealeh hold t)l bank aiul fl olli- 
cials also 

it IS true ilial the government will 
have to get this Bill thiough because ot 
lhv‘ I'N resolution aiul miernalM'nal 
agieemenls that want membei Louniries 
to come down IumviIv on sinuggleis. 
diiig tialfiekeis and leiionsis But these 
lest'luiions anil agreements do not sugg¬ 


est cTcaling prt^blems lor genmne busi¬ 
nessmen. mdusinalists and bankers 
'fhe present FBIl. it seems, is nuuv eon- 
eemed about business iransat lions than 
the money invt)lved in smuggling, teiroi - 
ism and nareoties. 

On the other haiui, enloreemeni direc- 
loralcolfieials are worncul about the pro¬ 
posed I'oreign f'Achaiige .Management 
Act. The provisions of }-b,MA are being 
welciuned by all quarleis ol society but 
HD officials feai abt'Ul then oiganisa- 
lion becoming toothless. Ntwv in a bid to 
make it more powcrtul altoi l ltMA, 
they have made provisions td the money 
laundering Bill more stringent • 





Keeping in mind that the government shouldn’t take a 
lenient view towards economic offenders, finance minister 
Yashwant Sinha has gone ahead and tabled the Bill in the 

Lok Sabha 











CONTROVERSY 


ALL IN THE 
FAMILY 


The VHP’s criticism of the BJP is a mutually 
beneficial exercise 


flow it all started: Acharya riinra) 
Kishoic. scciclai^-gcncral ot the Vish- 
wa Hindu Panshad, announced dial he 
was giving Lhiion lupine minister 1. K 
Advani "six monlhs, starting 7 August 
to improve his pcriormance and the wor¬ 
king of the home ministry" 

What is so unusual about this? Vov 

one, Advani is considered the hluc-eyed 
boy of the Rashlriya Swayamsev<ik 
Sangh--- so it the waimng had been issu¬ 
ed to Alai Bchari Vajpayee, it might 
have made sense Fkil to liy to biow beat 
Advani. who vutually ran the Ayodhya 
campaign'^ 

And then, you could legilimaleK ask 
whoCjirira) Kishore is to issue such fiats. 

I’he answer lies in the complex rela¬ 
tionships and hieraiclues m the KSS 

How does it work? The BJP is the politi¬ 
cal w ing ot the RSS. the mask. The heait 
IS the RS.S. One of the anus is the VHP, 
the Lirnbiella organisation of Hindus 
across the world, which safeguards then 
rights The BJP can he seen {o be making 
the occasional compromise for political 
reasons. But the VHP, which spearheads 
the mass (Hindu) movement is the milit¬ 
ant wing which makes sure the paily 
does not stray from the path of 
righteousness. It also serves to lemmd 
the Hindus w ho they aie 

Technically, Advani is the home mini¬ 
ster ol India, bor the VHP, he is a leader 
who must be upbraided if he is not fol¬ 
lowing the RSS’ agenda. 

When VHP president Vishnu Hari 
Dalmiya issued a slaierneni strongly cri¬ 
ticising the government for its inability 
to stop the killings of Hindus in Kash¬ 
mir, It w as to tell the world that the VHP 
was concerned about the Hindus, even if 
the BJP, in power, wasn't. Hven if the 
home minister was L.K. .Advani 


Hul w hat did they expect? That's exact¬ 
ly the point The VtlP had no realistic 
expectations ol a Hindu revolution dur¬ 
ing Vaipayee's prime ministership But 
they did tell their followers that Hindus 
w(Hild be belter — and conspicuously 
better—looked aftei while Advani was 
home minister. 

So the VHP's feelings are hun ^ That 
also There's a sense that it has been 
used to st.irt agitatuins that others — like 
the BJP — have taken over, lake the 
Ram tnatulir movement. The agitation 
to gel the locks broken on the temple 
was started by the VHP and it was later 
hijacked by the BJP to pull down the 
V.P Singh giU'ernment. 

But whnt ha.s that got to do with the 
current cnsi.s? It is all part of the peculi¬ 
ar relationship between the VHP and the 
BJP. They may trade charges, but finally 
they are part of the same family. If the 
Hindu cause is ‘betrayed' by the BJP, 
the VHP will highlight this to protect 
the BJP fri>m allegations of ‘failure' 

GiriraJ Kishore: he also does politics 








In the last four months, apart from the 
bomb, what has the BJP done for Hindus 
or India'^ Nothing much The RSS* view 
is that apart Irom Murli Manoliai Joshi, 
no minister has done anything to pursue / 
the agenda of the RSS. Yes, you could 
aigue, if you are a member of the RSS, 
that for the first time since Independen¬ 
ce, an RSS member will unfurl the flag 
from the Red foil. But that is cold com¬ 
fort loi an organisation which believes 
that the system should be overhauled 
and weighted in favour of the Hindus. 
There is no evidence of this happening. 


So attack the government to make 

up? Not quite. But you have to be able to 
stave off erilicisin and retain your milit¬ 
ant Hindu follow ing. 


By resorting to cosmetic criticism? It 

isn't really cosmetic There is a sense of 
grievance. When the VHP was .set up in 
1980, and Ashok Singhal headed the 
organisation, the executive set up a pro- 
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gramme lo ‘energise* the Hindus The 
first programme the VHP u>ok up was 
Ganga pujan hollies of jul were 

sctu all aunind Ihe country in villages 
and lowns to tell the Hindus ihal the 
Ipanga wasihe souicet»rall dial was holy. 

This w as followed by die Ramjanmab- 
humi agnation, which was in diiee 
phases. Ihe firsl one Mailed with an 
‘open the liKk’ campaign. This was lol- 
low'cd by die Ramshila jmjun program¬ 
me (the consccralionof the bricks with 
which the temple would tinally be 
built). The third was the asrhi pujun. the 
puja of the ashes of those who died in the 
firing on the Saryu after the demolition 
of the Babri mosque. 

Because the Ranijanmabhumi pro¬ 
gramme was such a hit the VHP continu¬ 
ed its other programmes: the temples at 
Mathura, Kashi and Somnath. Howcvci, 
the Mathura agitation to reclaim the tem¬ 
ple and Krishnajanmabhumi couldn't 
take off because during Advani's presi¬ 
dentship of the BJP, he denied that the 


BJP had any programme to gel Kashi 
and Mathura back. 

rile VHP then started on a campaign 
to get the Al Kabecr slaughterhouse in 
Aiidhia Pradesh closed down. Its argu¬ 
ment was that Al Kabecr was slaughier- 
ing Ciittlc, including buffaloes and cows, 
and e\porti ng the meal to Arab counHies. 

However, this nc\ei leally took ofl as 
a popular agitation They tried lo start 
atiolher programme on a counirvwidc 

basis. banning the slaughter ut buf- 

(aliK’s and ei^ws— called the Gauna\h 
programme That also llopfK-d 

Meanwhile, the NRI commiinily 
wliich linances the VHP lo a very large 
extent, and which has helped to create a 
huge corpus of (unds for the Ram 
mundtf, IS asking questions: when wall 
the temple be built? 

Every coniro\ersy over building the 
Ram nianJirhn^ the ctfeci of slrcnglhen- 
ing thcVH^^ 

With the programme to si art pujas 
and cleanse the source of the Ganga 



The VHP’s warning to 
Advani to set things in order 
in Kashmir is a signal to 
Hindus to create an 
atmosphere where the 
government can take 
draconian measures in 
Kashmir and pin it on the 
VHP 


\thal) also nol jelling with the 
k(it\akdHa\. the VHP was woiideimg 
w hat It could lake up \o keep its workeis 
busy, when it strut k Kashmn 

So Ihe VHP was looking; for :i new 
plank? ['ssciiiially all this cimcisin of 
the BJP IS just that 1’hc new issue it has 
ftiLind IS Kashmii: where Hindus aic 
being massacred aiul the BJP seems lo 
lx.* able lo do nothing to pievenl tins The 
VHP secs 111 Kashmir the potciilial lor a 
ma|oi political movement, not just the 
protection ol Hindus, bul the pitilcclioii 
of the ng/t/s ol Hindus 

Where does this lead? In a paradt>\ical 
way, by criticising Advani. the VI IP has 
managed lo piolecl him. ( inira) Kishorc 
has said that he is giving Atham si\ 
months to set things in ordci m Kashmir 
riiis IS a signal to Hindus to ticaie an 
almosphcre where the government can 
lake draconian measuies m Kashmir and 
pin It on the VHP • 
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Impermanency 

syndrome 

What is it? Ask Maharashtra chief minister 
Manohar Joshi 


"If (Manahar) Jt>\hi htis pro-Tnwai 
I run ini's, hr wiH Intvr to puv a heavy 
finer far \l. / wtH nat spare amonr 
Some of those who have jnnii lakhs tf 
rupees and foutul ihiit their woik had 
not hern done apptoai hrd me Someo¬ 
ne IS LoUeitin}* lakhs of iiipees on 
hrludf of the ( A/ I'Uis may ( ost the 
CM dear " 

Hal Ihaekrras in an interview to 
Siiainrui. (‘itd Mas 09S 

I t Is a lad that Bal IhaLkciay 
uses his parly newspaper to let 
the world III general know' about 
his views on a paitieulai siibjed 
And more olten than not, llie 
paper is used to issue wainines to all 
those he is displeased w iih 
Such as the above uiicrv lew 
Kuinoiirs ol a nil between llic thiel 
minister of Maharashtra, Manohtir 
Joshi.and his Hiilasaheb had already 
been doinj: the nnnuls well before the 
interview was pubhshetl Speeulalion 
about loshi s possible suevessoi was 
also rile Mc^st concluded that the )ob 
would 1:0 to Joshi's rival, stale mini¬ 
ster Nai vaan Kane 

However, two-and-a halt months 
after the mterview, Josht is still firmly 
in saddle and though general teelmg is 
that he will not last his lull teim 
(Assembly elections are two years 
away), he is not going to be removed 
lor some time as \cl Kano will just 
have to w ail 

The irony here is that Joshi's 
appoiniment was nevci intended to be 
a permaneni one. When Balasaheb 
was liHiking for achiel mmistci he w as 
unable to decide between Manohat 
Joshi and the eui rent minister ol educa- 
iton, Suilhii Jvvshi. (Incidentally, 
Suiihir is Manohar's sister's son; but 
that's where the relationship ends). 


While both T-dhav and Raj Thackeray 
lecommended Sudhir's candidature, it 
was the BJP leader Pramod Mahajan 
who finally swung the vole in Maiu>- 
har's favour. Ai that lime, he seemed 
like the right choice his hold over the 
parly cadres was stronger than 
Sudhir's 

And more to the point, Manohar 
assured Bal Thackeray that he would 
resign any time he was asked. Hven 
today, when he is asked to comment on 


Joshi says his 
resignation letter has 
already been delivered 
to Matoshree. It is up to 
Thackeray to activate it. 

Senior Shiv Sena 
leaders, however, Insist 
that no such letter exists 


Thackeray's repealed ihreals to sack 
him, Joshi always replies lhal his 
resignation letter has already been 
delivered lo Matoshree (lhaekeray’s 
residence). It is up to Thackeray to acti¬ 
vate It. Senior Shiv Sena leaders, 
however, insist that no such letter 
exists 

I'liforlunatcly for Thackeray, his 
chief minister has played his cards 
very well. F*or one, Joshi has maintain¬ 


ed an excellent rapport with ihc local 
press, while Thackeray only has 
Saama on his side. Thackeray once 
complained bitterly that while he and 
his kin have kept out of the govern¬ 
ment, they siill get the blame for all 
that goes wrong, while .loshi walks 
away with the accolades. 

riiore aie also hints of a business 
rivalry Amongst the Sena cirlces it is 
alleged that the 'fhackeray family res¬ 
ents Joshi's son IJnmesh's interferen¬ 
ce' in government work. ’’Unmesh 
w'alks IVce fiom scandal, while il is Kaj 
and Udhav who are dragged into every 
unsavoury scandal,” said a Sena MP. 

That much is true Unmesh is yet lo 
be implicated in a murder case. 

The camjxugn against Joshi gained 
momentum when a number of Mara- 
iha leadcis such as the recently expell¬ 
ed Ganesh Naik alleged that by appoin ■ 
img a Brahmin as ehicl minister the 
party was perceived to be anti-Maralha 

But Joshi nippctl that one m the bud 
He got all the 42 Mar<itha ML.As lo 
sign a Idler denying any such implica¬ 
tions Ol course, 11 helps that Thaeke- 
ray's son Udhav is now a firm sup¬ 
porter ol the chief minister I however, 
Joshi kiuivvs that the lejirieve is only a 
lempoiary one More and more Shiv 
Sena workers aic now Loinplamiiig 
that It is the Maralh<is and not the Biah^ 
mins who make up the bulk of the vote- 
bank in the stale. So it would make 
sense lo go lo the Assembly polls with 
a Maratha leader at the helm. 

What has also helped the chief mini 
ster retain his seat is his proximity lo 
the Congress leader; Sharad Pawar 
Thackeray knows that if he removes 
him, Joshi would probably break oil a 
chunk of the parly ML.As and join the 
Congress. Added to this was the very 
real threat of the Si i k rishna Ctunmis- 
Mon report. 

All along Joshi had been assuring 
Thackeray that he would delay tabling 
the repivrt as h^ng as he can. (Both 
Pawar and Thackeray arc implicated in 
the report, amongst others; so one is 
not quite sure whom Joshi was really 
pleasing.) 

Bui now that the report has been tabl¬ 
ed — and rejected in such a manner 
lhal it has only made things worse — 
Joshi has no sword lo hang over 
Thackeray’s head. 

But give him time and he'll think of 
something. • 
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Ifs more than a political tie-up between 
Mulayam and Laloo 


T he poliiical wedIcK'k between | 
the one-time rival Yadav 
titans, Mulayam Singh Yadav 
of Uttar Pradesh and Laloo Pra¬ 
sad Yadav of Bihar, did come 
as a surprise to many. The coming toge¬ 
ther of Mulayam’s Samajwadi Party and 
Laloo’s Rashtriya Janata Dal under the 
common banner of the Rashtriya Lok- 
lantrik Morcha made many heads turn. 

However, few could perceive what 
had really brought the otherwise warr¬ 
ing leaders to an understanding. Was 
there something more cooking between 
the two than just plain politicking? As 
the grapevine goes, the real cementing 
force between the two Yadavs was the 
possibility of a nuptial knot between the 
two families. 

This would have remained a closely 
guarded secret had it not been for 
Lalix)’s second daughter Rohini who 
accompanied her father and mother to 
Lucknow on 9 August. On such a day, 
when the Yadav strongmen were to 
address their second rally (the first one 
had been held in Patna) under the RLF 
banner, none had expected the former 
Bihar chief minister's daughter by his 
side. In fact, even Laloo's wife and suc¬ 
cessor to the Bihar throne, Rabri Devi, 
was not expected to come. 

Mulayam, on his part, had ensured the 
presence of his only son, Akhilesh, 
when the Bihar Yadav family was invit¬ 
ed to tea at his sprawling bungalow (that 
mi^t pass off for a smaller version of 


the While House) on the preceding eve¬ 
ning. Indeed, Laloo and family had arriv¬ 
ed a day earlier. While the first half of 
the day was spent by them in meeting 
politicians and mediapersons in the cool 
comfort of ttie Taj Hotel, the evening 
was re.served exclusively for the special 
visit to Mulayam’s residence. 

No one knows what transpired bet¬ 
ween the two that evening, as it was kept 
a "family affair". However, speculation 
was rife even in circles close to 
Mulayam that a "match-making" exerci¬ 
se was on within the high walls of the 
heavily guarded house. 

It is another matter that both 
Mulayam and Laloo laughingly denied 
it. And sources close to the two leaders 
readily put forth the plea that since 
Laloo’s eldest daughter Misa was yet to 
be married, how could he broach the pro¬ 
posal for the next one in line? But then, 
rumour mills were also abuzz with stor¬ 
ies of the older daughter being already 
betrothed to someone back in Bihar. 

In any case, Mulayam’s 25-year old 
environmental engineer son was surely 
more suited for Laloo’s younger one, 
who is pursuing medicine at the Jam¬ 
shedpur Medical College. An "ideal 
match" — as a Mulayam supporter 
described it. After all, both have had 
their education in English-medium insti¬ 
tutions — albeit contrary to the much 
touted '"angrezi hatao" campaign initiat¬ 
ed by both in dieir respective domains. 



Rohlnl stands behind her father as the 
family Is received by Mulayam at 
Lucknow airport; marriage of 
comrenienco 

T he dichotomy is visible in the allian¬ 
ce of the two leaders, who could not 
see eye to eye until yesterday. 

Not only had Mulayam vehemently 
blamed Laloo once for SP’s failure to 
muster a majority in the UP Vidhan 
Sabha elections, but also held him res¬ 
ponsible for not allowing him to wear 
the PM's mantle during the UF rule. 
Significantly, he could get Laloo to 
openly confess that had it not been for 
him, Mulayam would have got the top 
job. 

Today, with the marriage proposal in 
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To ovei^ylHidy *s $iiiprise^ Ldoo^s second 



the offing, an obvious quid pro quo has 
been stnick. In keeping with the Indian 
tradition of the boy’s ftmily getting an 
uM)er hand, Laloo publicly acknowledg¬ 
ed Mulayam’s seniority and supremacy 
over him. "It was a mistake on my part 
that I prevented Mulayam Singhji’s ele¬ 
vation as PM; but never mind, today I 
declare that our goal is to see him as the 
country's Prime Minister," he said. 


He went on to add in his characteristic 
style, "Remember, a mango gets ripe 
only in the appropriate season, so wait 
for some time." Laloo also did not hesita¬ 
te to declare the Samajwadi Party supre¬ 
mo as the president of the new RLM 
outfit. 

Surely, this has not only raised 
Mulayam’s political stature but has also 
projected him as leader of the third natio¬ 


nal alternative. The attendance at the 
Lucknow rally was bound to have 
further boosted Mulayam's ego. After 
all, Mulayam had been stressing upon 
his organisers from day one that he 
would not spare them if the gathering at 
the Begum Hazrat Mahal Park was less 
than that in Patna last month. No won¬ 
der, a jubilant Mulayam descended from 
the podium at the end of the rally with a 
beaming grin. 

What gave even greater credit to 
Mulayam was the fact that he could 
mobilise such a mammoth crowd des¬ 
pite a hostile BJP government in the 
state. To the extent that Mulayam could 
fulfil his long-cherished desire of strid¬ 
ing on to the country’s highest office, 
the way has been paved. At least, he 
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Mulayam and Laloo at the rally: the new order 

won't have the likes of Deve Gowda and 
Ciujral to obstruct his path again. ^ 

By putting up an impressive show. 
Mulayam also aims at cutting ice with a 
suddeiily withdrawn Left Front, which 
has yet to divorce itself from the United 
F'ront. The shrewd pi^litical craftsman 
from Htawah kpows full well that once 
the LF becomes a part and parcel of the 
RLM, he could strike a deal with the 
Congress for supporting an RLM-led 
coalition. 

Being aware that Sonia Gandhi was in 
no hurry to take over as the Congress 
would not want to encounter the same 
hiccups as faced by the BJP on account 
of the ever-demanding allies like 
Jayalalitha and Pailcash Singh Badul, 
the SP chiet sees no belter opportunity 
than this one to try his luck. He was also 
understcHKl to be favouring a trade-off 
with the Congress in Uttar Pradesh. I 
Even though the Congress was left with sol 
just 15 members in the UP Vidhan 
Sabha, Mulayam would not mind sup- ral 
porting a Congress-led coalition in the inj 
state. ha 

However, a lobby within the Con- Se 
gress is strongly opposed to supporting cr 
the RLM on the ground that if Mulayam th 
becomes stronger, the Muslims will go lit 
cn bloc to him, thereby ruining all chan¬ 
ces of restoring the Congress’s minority Ih 
vote-bank. It w ill be 'totally suicMal for eu 
the Congress", as a state Congressman G 
commented. " ih 


was a mistake on my 
part that I prevented 
Mulayam Singhji’s 
elevation as PM; but 
never mind, today I 
declare that our goal is 
to see him as the 
country’s Prime 
Minister," Laloo said 


T here was no doubt that Mulayam 
would go to any extent to further con¬ 
solidate his base among the minorities. 

His 40-minuie speech ai the Lucknow 
rally was punctuated heavily w^th echo¬ 
ing references to the alleged physical 
harassment of Muslim girls by Shiv 
Sena men in Mumbai and Surat. And the 
crude language used by him to describe 
the extent of harassment and humilia¬ 
tion was enough to provoke passions. 

Both Mulayam and l^oo lambasted 
the saffron brigade for allowing plays 
eulogising Gandhi's assassin Nathuram 
Godse. They chose to ignore the fact that 
the controversial play had been banned. 


That the slant of the rally was aimed at 
wooing the minorities was also evident'' 
in the demand by the Yadav chieftains to 
sack the Shiv Sena-BJP government in 
Maharashtra in view of the Shkrishna 
Commission’s findings. 

While harping on "the uplift and wel¬ 
fare of the Muslims, backwards, far¬ 
mers, poor and youth," Mulayam also 
made it a point to touch upon vital issues 
like rising prices and law and order. 

In a fervent appeal to the Congress to 
rise to the occasion and topple the BJP 
government at the Centre, Mulayam 
said, "1 fail to understand why Congress 
is not coming forward." However, this 
was interpreted differently. "His whole 
idea is to elicit Congress support for him¬ 
self. since he is well aware that Congress 
was in no moixl for the plunge," remark¬ 
ed an SP insider. 

An "anti-Mulayam" Congressman, 
however, felt, "The move was aimed at j 
keeping both options open: cither Con¬ 
gress would reciprocate his offer for sup¬ 
port or Mulayam would still have the 
choice to tell the world that he was all set 
to oust the BJP but the Congress failed to 
respond." 

Perhaps that was the reason why 
Mulayam even suggested the ouster of 
the Vajpayee government before Inde¬ 
pendence Day. "It would be a dark day 
in the history of this country if such com¬ 
munal forces were allowed to hoist the 
national flag from the ramparts of the 
Red Fort on 15 August," Mulayam 
remarked, imploring the Congress to 
pull down the regime. 

With Lakshmi Parvathi beside him in 
addition to Buta Singh, Mulayam had 
clearly begun to consider himself a 
leader acki^wledged in each of the sta¬ 
tes represented by them. It was another 
matter that he conveniently overlooked 
the fact that it was none other than Buta 
Singh who as Union home minister in 
the Rajiv Gandhi government allowed 
the controversial shilanyas of the Ram 
temple at the disputed site in Ayodhya. 
Eyewitnesses recall how the then UP 
chief minister, N.D. Tiwari, who was 
opposed to the shilanyas, walked away 
in a huff from the meeting where Buta 
prevailed over him to strike an accord 
with the Vishwa Hindu Parishad. 

Mulayam*s desperation has been 
clearly visible in his recent acts and utte¬ 
rances. Whether he succeeds in pulling 
off a political coup or not, we might 
soon tear the nupti^ bells ringing. • 
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The IOC depot at Thekara^iiiri goes up in flames: ULFA’s ‘Operation Dahair 


Assam is Burning 




very August, as India gets 
ready to celebrate Independ¬ 
ence Day, Assam braces 
itself against bullets and 
bloodshed. For the last few 
years, it^sbeen the same story and this 
year was no different. Fires raged, bul¬ 
lets flew fast and furious, and much 
blood was spilt in the mother of all north¬ 
eastern states. 

This time, the run-up to 1-Day was 
marked by fearsome fratricidal killings 
targeting ex-United Liberation Front of 
Assam (ULFA) men and family mem¬ 
bers of ULFA leaders. The week of viol¬ 
ence was triggered off by the gunning 
down of Tapan Dutta, a former ULFA 
leader who had come overground in 
1992 and was running a business. Dutta 
and one his associates, Maina Mahanta, 
were killed in true fllmi style in Guwaha- 


Blow-up, bullets and 
bloodshed—the 
I-Day week in the state 


ti on 10 August. Gunmen in two Maruii 
vans cornered Dutta* s Zen on a lonely 
stretch of road and showered it with bul¬ 
lets from both sides. While the cx- 
ULFA leader died on the spot, Mahanta 
later succumbed to injuries. 

Within a couple of days, matters took 
a turn for the worse. First, ULFA chair¬ 
man Arabinda Rajkhowa’s elder brother 
Dimbeshwar Rajkonwar, an employee 
of the Assam State Transport Corpora¬ 
tion (ASTC), was gunned down at 
Dibrugarh, in Upper Assam. Then, on 
the night of 12 August, four members of 


ULFA publicity secretary Mithinga Dai- 
mary’s family were shot dead in Nalbari 
district {see box). On the night of 15 
August, Debakanla Gogoi, elder brother 
of ULFA leader Kri.shnakanta Gogoi, 
was gunned down at his residence in Bar- 
pathar Dighaligaon village of Dibrugarh 
district. 

The shock-waves caused by these 
murders were felt far and wide. Arabin¬ 
da Rajkhowa issued a sombre statement, 
blaming the "Indian .state machinery" 
for the killings of his and Daimary’s kin. 
The ULFA chairman accused the Indian 
government of hatching a conspiracy to 
spark off fratricidal clashes. "We are 
aware of the Indian government’s 
designs and we will not fall into this 
trap. Although we know that some sur¬ 
rendered ULFA members were involv¬ 
ed in these killings, not all of them are 
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our enemies," said Rajkhowa. ULFA 
military chief Paresh Baniah echoed the 
chairman's sentiments: "Those who’ 
have betrayed us will not be spared, but 
we will not fall into the Indian govern¬ 
ment’s trap." 

T hat the ULFA means serious busi¬ 
ness was reinforced by Operation 
Dahan. The outfit’s mission to strike at 
the state’s vital oil installations began 
with a bang. Militants blew up an Indian 
Oil Corporation (IOC) depot at Thekara- 
guri in Nagaon district of central Assam, 
in the wee hours of 11 August. The 
explosion in a storage tank sparked off a 
blaze tha: engulfed six other tanks of the 
depot and razed the installation. At least 
15 million litre of oil was blown up as 
the fire raged for nearly five days. The 
preliminary estimate of losses was pegg¬ 
ed at around Rs 50 crore. 

There is intense speculation about the 
exact nature of the strike. There is talk of 
a timed device having been planted at 
the site and the use of a rocket-propelled 
grenade. Although the supply position 
in the north-east is unlikely; to be affec¬ 
ted, life in the entire area was disrupted. 
Villagers were evacuated, and traffic 
along the .stretch of National High¬ 
way-37 adjacent to the IOC depot was 
supended. An enquiry has been ordered 
into the laxity of security around the oil 
installation. Instead of the usual CLSF 
personnel, retired, unarmed private guar¬ 
ds were said to be on duty at the depot. 

Meanwhile, both Baruah and Rajk¬ 
howa ruled out the possibility of any 
talks with the government. "There is no 
question of talking to Prafulla Mahanta. 
He’s only an agent of the Indian govern¬ 
ment...As for talks with the Centre, 
we’ve stated our three conditions four 
years ago: the talks have to be at some 
UN table: they have to be held in a third 
country ; and we’d make no compromise 
on Assam’s independence," said the 
ULFA leaders. 

With the ULFA refusing to entertain 
thoughts of coming to the negotiating 
table; the government has chalked out a 
strategy to hit the outfit where it hurts by 
inducing surrenders of middle and 
lower-level cadres. Less than three 
weeks after the army had hosted the sur¬ 
render of 51 ultras, another grand show 
was organised on 12 August, at Mariani 
in Upper Assam. This time, 133 ULFA 
and seven Bodo militants crossed over. 
The state agencies went to town over 
this *coup’, with the army announcing 
that among the 133 ULFA cadres who 
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had laid down arms, no less than 22 were 
action group commanders (those who 
carry out attacks and operations). 

But both the ULFA and the National 
Democratic Front of Bodoland (NDFB) 
leadership dismissed the surrender cere¬ 
mony as a "drama". "Most of those who 
have surrendered are thieves, dacoits. 
There are two or three who had been our 
hard-core members, but they’ve been 
compelled to surrender," declared Par- 
esh Baruah. 

T he army is, however, convinced that 
this is the way to bring the ULFA to 
its ki>ees. The reasoning is simple: if the 
strike force operating in the state can be 
brought (or bought) over, the ULFA top- 
brass, holed up in Bhutan, Bangladesh, 
etc., will come under severe pressure. 
"Many more ULFA cadres are sending 
feelers to us," says Lt-Gen. N.C. Vij, 4 
Corps Commander, at Tezpur. He is 
hopeful that in the coming weeks and 
months, more and more ULFA mem¬ 
bers will come overground. 

At Mariani, Governor Lt-Gen. (retd) 
S.K. Sinha, considered to be the master¬ 
mind behind this ^surrender scheme’, 
labelled the ULFA leaders "traitors" for 
having taken shelter in a country which 


was encouraging demographic aggres¬ 
sion against Assam. 

With the army calling all the shots, 
chief minister Prafulla Kumar Mahanta 
has been reduced to the status of a specta¬ 
tor. Although he did welcome the milit¬ 
ants back to the mainstream of society at 
Mariani, the chief minister these days 
seems to be going through the motions. 
Having failed to tackle the law- 
and-ordcr problem, the flood situation. 


Many feel that if the BJP 
government had not been 
so preoccupied with 
Jayalalitha and her 
antics, it would have 
imposed President’s Rule 
in Assam by now. With 
more than a hundred 
people being killed in the 
last 30 days, things are 
only getting worse 


or the financial crisis, and having lost his 
political clout in Delhi, Mahanta seems 
to be living on borrowed time at the top. 

Many feel that if the Bharatiya Janata 
Party (BJP) government had not been so 
preoccupied with AIADMK supremo 
Jayalalitha and her antics, it would have 
imposed President's Rule in Assam by 
now. With more than a hundred people 
being killed in the last 30 days, things 
are only getting worse. 

According to the Assam Sahitya 
Sabha, the government should, without 
further ado, accept the ULFA’s pre¬ 
conditions and clear the decks for a dialo¬ 
gue. "The government, if it is sincere, 
should not hesitate to show the magnani¬ 
mity of accepting ULFA’s pre¬ 
conditions. There is no harm in accept¬ 
ing the terms if it helps bring the milit¬ 
ants to the negotiating table," says 
Sahitya Sabha chief Nagen Saikia. 
Many in Assam agree with this line of 
thought. "If the militants can be persuad¬ 
ed to come for talks, at least the sense¬ 
less killings could be stopped," feels a 
veteran political observer. 

But at the moment, there is little sign 
of peace being given a real chance in 
Assam. • 
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How long can the government 
go on like this? 

J ayalalitha sipped some coconut water while George 
Fernandes and Praniod Mahajan burnt their lips with 
scalding coffee in her Poes Garden drawing room. 
Unfortunately, with every sip, the lady was reminded more 
and more of the Cauvery waters; and she got angrier and 
angrier. 

"Why have you come to placate me now when in Delhi you tell 
the press that you’ve had enough and will do nothing more to pacify 
me?" she asked the defence minister and the Prime Minister's 
former political advisor. 

Jayalalitha was, in fact, voicing the two views within the 
Bharatiya Janata Party (BJP) on how to handle the latest crisis in the 
goveniment. After the AlADMK had threatened to withdraw 
support over the Cauvery water issue — the lady was complaining 
that she had not been consulted in the revised scheme that had been 
handed to the Supreme Court on 12 August—the government was 
once again plunged into a crisis of numbers. 

This time, home minister L.K. Advani decided that enough was 
enough. He advocated the hardline. According to him, the Cauvery 
water accord was as good an issue as any to take Jayalalitha on. 
Advani had his eye on the long-term benefits: that it would be good 
for the party’s image not to give in to Jayalalitha and her demands. 

The Prime Minister’s Office (PMO), however, differed. There 
was no harm in going to meet Jayalalitha—we don’t have to 
promise her anything. At this point. Jayalalitha’s former emissary 
Jaswant Singh was sounded out. He cried off. Clearly, he had no 
desire to prolong his role as Jayalalitha’s man-in-the-BJP. Advani 
then suggested that since Jayalalitha held the BJP personally 
responsible for her problems, why didn’t the party send one of its 
allies instead, such as George Fernandes? The home minister then 
rung up Fernandes who agreed to go. 

It was at this point that Mahajan suggested that he would also like 
to accompany Fernandes. According to Mahajan, this would not be 
the last time Jayalalitha would be throwing a tantrum. So it made 
.sense for the party to open its own line of communication with her 
—especially since Jaswant Singh had begged off. The others 
agreed. 
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In the five 
months that it 
has been in 
power, the 
government has 
had little to 
boast of. So, 
when Vajpayee 
stood up and 
faced the nation 
on 15 August, 
there was little 
else he could 
talk of— 
except, of 
course, his own 
problems of 
governance 









THE CONSTITUTIONAL POSITION OF THE 
VAJPAYEE GOVERNMENT 





There is every 
chance that the two 
Yadavs Mulayam 
Singh (top) and Laloo 
(left) will move a 
motion of 
no-confidence the 
moment Jayalalitha 
withdraws support 


••.V’ 

?SiaitBdNw ^ ^ 
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Bui even someone with Maliajan’s j 
gumption did not want to take the lady 
head on—so he first asked Fernandes to 
clear with Jayalalitha whether it would 
be okay if Mahajan accompanied him. It 
was only after they got clearance that the 
two caught the early morning Indian 
Airlines flight to Madras on 13 August. 

There was a slight difference of ideo¬ 
logy between the emissaries on the 
flight: as a matter of policy, Fernandes 
stated, he never travelled Executive 
Class; as a matter of style, Mahajan pre¬ 
ferred Executive; but seeing that com¬ 
promise rather than comfort would be 
on the agenda that day, he gave in and sat 
next to Fernandes at the back of the plane. 

Throughout the flight, the two kept a 
very low' profile, muttering at the embar¬ 
rassment of their mission. 


E 'en after the meeting with Jayalali- 
ha, the two continued to dodge the 
press and public at large. The meeting 
had gone off even worse than they had 
expected. Jayalalitha made it clear that 
she was displeased about the way she 
had been sidelined over the Cauvery 
water settlement and more so over the 
way the BJP had chosen to consult her 
bete noire, the DMK’s M. Karunanidhi 
instead of her. Neither of the two felt it 
imperative to point out that as Karunani¬ 
dhi was the stale chief minister, the 
government had to consult him rather 
than an ally—even if that ally happened 
to be Jayalalitha. 

However, it was pointed out to her 
that the party did consult her ministers 
before the final meeting took place. But 
Jayalalitha was adamant. She claimed 


that she had been insulted, that the 
people of Tamil Nadu had been cheated 
in the settlement and that she would with¬ 
draw on this issue. 

Which is why at the second meeting 
between the three, it was suggested to 
her that if she had to withdraw support, 
then could she wait until after 15 
August, since it would mar the solemni¬ 
ty of the occasion if the Prime Minister 
addressed the nation as a minority head 
of government? After all, this was the 
concluding ceremony of the country’s 
50th year of Independence. 

Jayalalitha agreed. In between the 
two meetings, she had a chance to talk to 
her allies who advised restraint and told 
her that the people of Tamil Nadu were 
quite relieved that some sort of an agree¬ 
ment had been arrived at. 
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George Fernandes: AdvanI feR that 
since Jayalalltha held the BJP 
personally responsible for her 
problems, why didn’t the party send 
one of Its allies Instead? He then rung 
up Fernandes who agreed to go 

It siiuck neither of the emissaries as 
significant that on this occasion Jayalali- 
tha did not raise the issue of the cases 
against her and her associates. She did 
not ask Mahajan or Fennindes to get 
enforcement director M.K. Bezbaruah 
out of the ED. Nor did she raise the issue 
of the income tax suits against her for a 
sum of Rs 6 crore. 

But on that, more later. 

The emissaries parted believing that 
some ground had been covered. 

T hen came the transfer of Bezbaruah 
and the implication that Jayalalltha 
had had it done. In fact. Jayalalltha had¬ 
n’t even raised the matter in this round of 
meetings. She felt, with some justifica¬ 
tion. that she had been framed for some¬ 
thing which the PMO wanted to do any¬ 
way. for other reasons. 

What were these reasons? 

One was the ‘harassment’ of Ashok 
Jain, one of the owners of The Times of 
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AUGUST 


• SubwuTjanianSwamy is lazing in 
frpint>f hiS television on that waiin 
Saturday afiemooft. Suddenly, the' ; 
v^^ageof asitdlira M- KaroiiwMdh^ < 
and J.H. P^IccumSupon tM sereeiif 
—Tamil Nadu and Ka^atakahave 
agreed to share the Cauvery water, 
without even consulting him or 
Jayalalitha! 

He pulls out his cellphone tocall 
Jayalalitha. Yet another crisis has 
begun in the A.B. Vajpayee 
government. 


lubmitil l^fore the Supreme Court, 
the origi^ draft scheme for ' . 

li^tetheisting dtc Cauv^ tribunal's 
iDterifti award." Jayalahiha says M. 
Karpnanidhi has bartered away 
,rT^l Nadu's intercstsin the 

in rehmi fprad. ,, 

^ widt the BJPjsovehinmiM" 

' dtatth^will notproseoute 
Kaiunanidhi on the bnsis.of Justice 
Jain's findings. 

The BJP laughs this off, saying 
she's done ihif once totroftenand 
' can't te taken seriouslyjunti) she 
actually asks her minisi^ to; 
withdraw, , ; 
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AUGUST 


• JayafaHtha is fiirlouft but ddm. - 
^h^WMhtfcot^foriwodaysi' 
kcetffi ipilli Medsof mediaroets. . t v '% 
waidtxgWside her Poes Oardfedr;■ 
resided, on ice. ' ■ ■ 

She hdds a press confereaep'dt 
Poes Oafden. 'The 

review support to the BJPtNd [ ifi 

.._j_.. 1* ' ^ . ' j . .. ..j'" ■: 


lOThe B'n* notifies the'ndw^vieiry 
seik^, daring Jayaitdidni to^ 
!iiriyet.ehe haS threaten^. She told 
efdpwefittg'betdnejsn'M.' ' 
Kanieanidhi’snjeptdiw, MiUf^i 
Maran and B JP leader Prainod 
Mabajan. 

She is also informed of a poll 
conducted by a'satellite channel 
which shows that 76 per cent of the 
peop)4 interviewed find a ‘glimmer 
of hope* in the accord signed by the 
fourstates on Cauvery waters. Ali 
polls teii her that if snap election.s are 
held, sbe would be a lo.ser. 

' 'B<it#viouslj'ihi$isn0t 


M U M T! iZ*' ■ ?T1 i; 



theP|t^%riia'hitooveri)ffs^ 
Ait^ gilNina of ifGh ooi 

tMH^edto'^y jo' 

Ma^lpi^ He = 
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• Tfw talks don’t go well. In the 

J^aiaMtha bairely noUcos 
Mahajan. In the evening, tshe talks to 
Fernandes. The two leaders return to 
Delhi, giire-faced, and brief 
Vajpayee. 

Jayalalitharetires-tobdc^ti ' ' 

toting with allies. Tbey tell her 

she can take what step wants; 

they will back her. 

However, not a single ally sleeps 
that night. They know they stand to 
lose their minjstership.s. . 

®''”*I**S* cpforcenient 
direettH’ M.K. Bejbaruah is 

^ go^entmem order 


- tiwgaea^ Dtu hi© 

govemiaent waits for.lear that too 
ranch good news might affect 

All changes are 

raitoe by ^rs feoRi the ntio. 


We uses this time tp call on PMK 
leader f)r Ramdoss. 

Meanwhyc, there’s no word from 

dayalahtha. Will she support the 
.government w not? Will Vajpayee 
ad^'.s the nation from the Red FOrt 
11 $ PM or as PM of a minority 
government which can be toppled 
tniy time? 


I5i 


AUGUST 


^ ♦ Pcmanites returns, but 
te^an-oim The crisis has 

^ — by a day or a week:Oi;> . 

iiftftith, lid one luiows. Jayaialitfaa 
8^ she*s a victim who is ^ty 
nusunderstood: she didn't ask for . 

transfers. Now she says 
^ 'Taruafa should be rcimstafetk' 
everyone knows the PM*s 

I 'j money for his transfer / 

^ich was done under pressure tram 
' M office of a newspaper baron, who.^, 

reaibd arrest. She was made the paisy>' 
'Hwgovenmentdbesjw 

August, the day / >:. 



/m/io group, at the hands of the enforce- 
mcni directorate. 

was the presence ol the 
PMr^ Shakti Sinha in the 

rMO. Sinha, who is from the Union Ter¬ 
ri to^' cadre and has worked with Bc/ha- 
ruah (who is also from the Union Territo¬ 
ry cadre), was responsible for sidestepp¬ 
ing rules m the matter of a small request 
nuide by Delhi chief minister Sahib 
Singh Venna 

It is an old story. Vemia wanted a 
quou to be reserved for teachers (iom 
Delhi in governnienl schools. Bc/ba- 
ruah, who was handling the matter, poin¬ 
ted out that this could not be done, 
binlia. his junior, informed Sahib .Sinch 
Verma he would be able to do it When 
the Job was done, a dcpanmcnial enqui¬ 
ry was started to find out how n was 
done and what Sinha's role was. 

The government hasn’t 
really had much .success 
(or, indeed, time) for 
governance. The record 
of most ministers is 
below par—not only 
are they not 

implementing their own 
agenda, they’re not 
implementing anyone 
else’s agenda either 


All this was a long time ago. But 
when the PMO decided Bc/,baruah must 
he reverted to his state (without having 
completed even three of his five-year 
term, and appointed to the same job he 
was offered in 1990) Jayalaliiha was cii- 
^ as the overt reason. The real reason 
lay elsewhere. 

So what the BJP thought would iiiKia- 
Jayalaliiha aclually backfir¬ 
ed badly. When Jayalaliiha hii hack ii 

the PMO had accepicd bribes to transfer 
Bezbaruah, 

, Supreme Court 

(wn^h had earlier passed an order stat¬ 
ing Bezbaruah was not lobe moved until 
a committee comprising the home secrc- 
vigilance commissioner 
the personal secretary sat together to 
decide who his succe ssor should be) rap- 
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MADAM’S CHARTER OF DEMANDS 


vDki»thift-'W«jsiTi(tf,'' V':;...-,■ 

SIF'V REA 1 }TI 0 l^Ja 8 wantSiQgbtii^^tt 9 M'ad(;fkStoi^]acateW-Hii»^i^^icw^ttjftassiuw(«(]Mt - 
8hewotttdsu|^IKiitAepait)r‘~^butSwam)rdidi}M(etto|)efinatic«n)inist0r. .. ^ ' ' ' 

2S When JayalatidncAma to pelht'for the jb«9tbigdiat\w to dedde on the l!^'pnij-Agenda for GovefnsiieQjt - 

was a oneie Sushma Swaiq' who went to'dte aiip^ to greet hcf.. And not someone, ianpoit^ like UK. AdvanI or Atat 
''Pebi^iV^payee. 

R]R*$ REACTIONiiAdvani.andViv^eehavenotyetbeMtotheinrporttoiariandher.Infact,intht$mi(ldIc 
of June, when Jayalalitha had threatened to withdraw support and was expect^ in Ddhito meet the home ntinister, it ' 
was not Advani but Ptanuxi Mahajan who wju deputed ta ^ and receive her. Jayalalitha cancelled her trip. 

3 s Ail those ministers who have hem chai:ge*>shected should resign ^ l^eharge-sh^ts could be in Cases of 
corruption such as the JMM bribery case or political cases such as l^e Ayddhya demolition. 

Iljl P '$ Hth^X to IfcSiiice tfa^ AtAD^ oUhteier Muthifia)) had been asM following his 

charge-sheet in a corruption Case, the party asked Biita Singh to resign as well. But despite jayalalitha's repeated 
detriands, others such as L. K. Advani. Ramakrishna Hcgde and Ram Jethmalani were not asked to demit office. 

4 * ThttBJPdid,w)tcoiKloleWithherwhenherfrie^ 

P R € HO X 1 0 N: Who’s Julie? We only know of Saj^k^a so far. 

’SS OMss the ruling DMK government in Tan^l Nadu ahd impose Ariicie 3 S 6 in the state. 

BJP’S BCBCtlBNsThegovemtnembasconsistentlymfhsedtodosd^ 



PoMQanton: forth# Him b#liig,tli#f#ltaw«rof MIorsbotwMiitli# 
PMO and Po## Oatiton. Whil# both oldoo trodo oHoghtlono, tho gonorol 
fooling wltMnthoBJP lothnt thoro will bo no moro on ri a ao r l oo to Modmo 


ped the government on the knuckles and 
extracted an assurance from the govern¬ 
ment that nothing in the ED will move 
until this commitce has held a meeting. 

Given the slate of this government, 
that would take months, even years. 
Five months have already gone by with¬ 
out anyone noticing. 

i n the end, Vajpayee got to make his 
Independence Day speech. But most 
concede that it was a lacklustre affair. 
Instead of resorting to theatrics and wav¬ 
ing his hand majestically in the air, the 
Prime Minister listlessly read out from a 
prepared draft. For the most part, he con¬ 
centrated on the government’s achieve¬ 
ments, namely the Pokhran and the Cau- 
very accord. After which he went on to 
list the government’s proposed plans, 
sounding more and more like a page out 
of the National Agenda for Governance 
rather than the Prime Minister’s address 
to the nation. 

But it is not all Vajpayee's fault. Ic 
the five months that it has been in powc^ 
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the government has little to boast of. 
Even the Pokhran tests have evoked a 
mixed response, to say the least. The 
Budget was a disaster coming as it did in 
the wake of sanctions imposed by the 
international community. So, when he 
stood up and faced the nation on 15 
August, there was little else he could 
talk of—except, of course, his own pro¬ 
blems of governance. 

''Vardaan nahin mangoonga main" 
he said showing a spark of life towards 
the end of the speech. Coming as it did in 
the wake of the futile trip to Madras, the 
speech failed to make the impact it 
should have. "This is not correct," says a 
Vajpayee aide. "They went empty- 
handed, so why is it so surprising when 
they returned empty-handed?" 

Except for the promise that Jayalali- 
tha would wait until after 15 August 
before she toppled the government. 

T he crisis is far from over. Jayalalitha 
has been authorised by her party and 
^allies to take 'appropriate action at the 


Shut your eyes and 
imagine India being 
governed by a BJP 
government. What 
comes to mind? 
PogromSf riots, thought 
police, right? Wrong. 
It’s all run by weak, 
effete men who have no 
clue how to administer. 
Is the BJP government 
really happening? 


appropriate time’. She is still to indicate 
her stand on support to the Vajpayee-led 
government. For the time being, there is 
a war of letters between the PMO and 
Poes Garden. While both sides trade alle¬ 


gations, the general feeling within the 
BJP i.s that ‘enough is enough’. There 
will be no more emissaries to Madras. 
And if she wants to withdraw suppK>rt, 
then this time the BJP should be ready to 
face the consequences. 

One of the government’s allies, 
Mamata Banerjec, has already voiced 
her displeasure at the government’s giv¬ 
ing in to blackmail. Another of the 
allies, the Shiromani Akali Dal, is com¬ 
plaining that every time Jayalalitha 
snee/es, the government catches a fatal’ 
cold. But so far no one has bothered to 
address its objections over the inclusion 
of Udham Singh Nagar in Uttarakhand. 

However, the party is already work¬ 
ing on an alternative plan. Mahajan has 
been in touch with the DMK, since that 
is the parly’s natural ally, rather than the 
AlADMK. He's also working on 
Amma’s allies such as the TRC, the 
PMK and the MDMK to muster up the 
required numbers. 

Of course, what is holding Jayalalitha 
back is not so much the fact that her 
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allies arc keen to retain their ministerial 
portfolios as the fact that she is yet to 
receive a positive response from the 
Congress. 

Despite Laloo's and Mulayam’s 
urgings, the Congress president is not 
yet keen to form the government. Of 
course, say Congressmen, if the govern¬ 
ment falls then the Congress would do 
its bit and take over. But it would not top¬ 
ple the government on its own. 

That much Jayalalitha is willing to do 
for them. 


For the moment, the BJP has called 
Jayalalitha’s bluff by asking her to sub¬ 
stantiate her charges against the PMO. It 
does not help her case that enforcement 
director Bezbaruah has stated in his 
public interest litigation (PIL) that he 
was transferred because he was oversee- 
inj: Jayalalitha’s cases ‘on whom the 
government is dependent'. 

And, of course, there is no question of 
reinstating Be/baruah — unless the 
court orders it. 


F or the time being, the Prime Minister 
is going ahead with his scheduled 
trip to South Africa on 28 August. The ,, 
much-awaited Cabinet expansion has 
been put off for the time being. "At the 
mometit we don’t know who is part of 
the Cabinet and who is withdrawing, so 
why go in for an expansion?" joked an 
official from the PMO. 

The Congrcs.s is doing its bit to 
muster up the numbers. Although no 
one really believed that Jagdish Tytler 
had been sent to Madras as an emissary 


I THE STATUS OF THE CASES AGAINST JAYALALITHA 




ExciUMij^ Manusemsnt (IfEMA}. the cases tegistered in the past 

against FERA ofremieii will cspntintK as before. 

Jayalalitha is ri^ wli^ she says there are no cases of PHRA violation 
against her. The H,D. Deve Ghwda government did find that under the 
amnesty to FBI^yiolBfion scheme, in 1991, Jayalalitha received 3 lakh 
dollars froavabroad.m a gift. As a public servant, she was not entitled to 
claim immunity under the scheme. 

When the finance ministry tried to question her ctasety, it came up 
against a brick wdt, The enforcement directorate informiKltbefinanoe . 
ministry that it could nqt took into the matter because it did riot come under 
the ED’S purview./ /’ 

However, the getyemment was keen to nail Jayal^tha and refenr^ the 
matter totheCRl. tlKnCBlcKiefJoginder Singh happily took on tiiecase.,. 
This is going'oh . 

Two cases of PIE9^ violations hav^ been filed against Bbaskaran, 
Jayaiaiitha's foster soid and Dinakanui. her nephew. These relate to Havala ' 
transactionsia.Sirigapqte.toihetaneofthousands.andthousand$ofdoUani. . 
Dinakaian was tte (fin^ of a company called Dipper Investments 
Private Liinited,.tiidiieh had accounts in ^e Virgin Islands. He wasfound to 
have madedepositaHi-Baiclays Bank, UK, which were later repatriated to , 
India illegally, , ■ .S 

An enforc^nent.idhiKtotate officer A.P. Kala investigated the case'.-l3ie..vJ.<| 
ED had two.G^kiitt. It copid dther lectnnmend a criminal prosecutioit 
straightaway,-if it had enp^ evidence. Or if it thought die case innoint'' 
would fail, it could send die matter for an adjudkaUun, so that there were /.; 
no criminal charges, noptosecution, only a periatty. Those .who werefie^ V 
prosecuted then had the option (tf jq;>pealing to the FERA board. 

But Dinakaran didn't want to pay anything, not even the penahy.fbrdie ^ 
Havala dealings. And it is useful that the ED chief has been sh!ft^,'S6.thd/...' 
now, fbr six nv>ndn.at.least. there will be nD.furdier f6lk)w>up aetipit. '■' 

Jayaiaiitha’s friend iSarikala'ls also facing the sarodcharge. ' . 



The Prevention of Corniptiim Act 


• The TV sets scam isbdng investigated by the spetjjd^itoim sd t^,%' ’; / 

Madras. 'fhia.ndlaie$,tO'die purchase of TV sets m^tvir viev^'^ ;. v ''' 

villages ai the oust of Rs 75 crcHfo, The syst«ni<>f temkdng for 

was not foUotved; The tenders-were opened at the residence of the diief - - f 

minister (dmi Ji^idfiiNiM) on a day when g bauSH was dectaied hi 

and large suras ofmoneypiddtosecaredie contract: ' ''' ./■.>} 
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— save, perhaps, Tytlcr himself — the 
Congress has kept open a channel of 
communication with Jayalalitha in the 
form of Subramanian Swamy. 

While most concede that when the par¬ 
ty does stake its claim, the Prime Mini¬ 
ster would be Sonia Gandhi or else a can¬ 
didate of her choice, probably Manmo- 
han Singh, the leader of the Opposition, 
however, begs to differ. In a recent televi¬ 
sion interview, Sharad Pawar slated that 
since the Congress was not in a majority, 
it was not up to the Congress to decide. 


Rather, the decision would have to be 
taken by all the allies. 

However, his is a minority view. Espe¬ 
cially since both Laloo and Mulayam 
and even the Left have conceded that 
they would be willing to support the Con¬ 
gress if It bids for power—and it is up to 
the party to decide its prime ministerial 
candidate. 

Both sides are busy positioning them- 
.sclves for the final act. But neither can 
do without Jayalalitha. Unfortunately. 


neither can do with her for very long 
either. 

T he government hasn’t really had 
much success (or, indeed, time) for 
governance. The record of most mini¬ 
sters is below par — not only are they 
not implementing their own agenda, 
they’re not implementing anyone clse’s 
agenda either. The R.SS itself believes 
that the only minister whose performan¬ 
ce IS up to expectations is HRD minister 
Murli Manohar Joshi’s. He has succeed- 


ND HER ASSOCIATES 





' sSikTio have received mont'' 

tfiiMKs.lOcrpre'aabribeSi ' 

' As. Jityalalidw was a public servant at the time, the - 
provisioiisdf the P^ention of Corruption Act ap{^y. in ' 
ihlscase. 

. How(»rcr, the matter has besen held up because the ' ' 
CMSUnce of the special court is itself in question. 

Amtich more suaightforwatd case is the one dealing 
whb the Pleasant Stay Hotel in Kodaikanai. 

Govenunent hiies had been relaxed and bent to-give 
permission to the hotel to build additional floors 
diraugh gOVertitneiH orders. Why was diis done? 
AHe^tUy for aconsideration. 


1^ 


she-.U'as ^ ^ Nahwfer, she.-' 


llWGatlCNtMd.b^ . 
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cd in driving out communists, has dis¬ 
mantled cartels and entrenched lobbies 
in his ministry and is trying to give a new 
face to the government. 

But what have the other BJP ministers 
done? The 15 August closing ceremony 
of the golden jubilee of Independence, 
was a lacklustre affair, the most recent 
example of the BJP’s inability to push 
through its agenda and make an impact. 
Whether it is on the issue of the universi¬ 


ty teachers’ strike, or the postal strike, 
the government has reported no particu¬ 
lar success in managing India’s affairs. 
The handling of the Maruti Suzuki case 
and its withdrawal from the arbitration 
court has saved face for India but has 
been criticised internally in the party for 
selling out to the Japanese. Accurately 
or not, it is a propaganda point that the 
BJP can do without at this stage. Its 
declaration that it was going to go ahead 
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and okay the new Tata airline has not 
been welcomed and because it hasn’t 
been able to conjure up new guidelines, 
the BJP-ruled civil aviation ministry is 
the victim of a policy drawn up by its 
adversaries. 

Worse, the party which should have 
been such a success in Parliament, 
because its Prime Minister was touted as 
a great maker of consensus, has landed 
on its nose in Parliament. More BJP 
allies have walked out of the House in 
the last two sessions than the Opposi¬ 
tion. The BJP Budget has become a vic¬ 
tim of a conspiracy to bring down Yash- 
want Sinha. The Prasar Bharati Bill, 
which had willing backers from the 
Opposition in the Lok Sabha, had to be 
brought in through the backdoor os an 
ordinance, despite Sushma Swaraj’s 
avowed intention to ensure its passage 
in Parliament, because the maker of con¬ 
sensus was unsure of steering it through 
the Rajya Sabha. 

The Women’s Reservation Bill met a 
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similar fate. Il could neither be consider¬ 
ed by the Lok Sabha nor by the Rajya 
Sabha, though the Congress and the BJP 
both arc for the Bill, both overtly and 
covertly. 

The BJP created new states without 
the foresight to figure out how they 
would be governed. Not one of the ‘reli¬ 
gious’ promises it made have been fulfil- 
l^rin the areas of personal laws, on 
Kashmir and scrapping its ‘protected’ 
status, on Ayodhya and the Ram Tem¬ 
ple, on a religious programme, if any, to 
replace Ayodhya. 

S hut your eyes and imagine India 
being governed by a BJP govern¬ 
ment. What comes to mind? Pogrotm, 
riots, thought police, right? Wrong. It’s 
all run by weak, effete men who have no 
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clue how to admini’sler. Is the BJP 
government really happening? 

It is true that the RSS has praise for 
some ministers — the organisation 
believes that defence minister George 
Fernandes and railway minister Nitish 
Kumar are running their ministries the 
way the government should be run: effi¬ 
ciently and without corruption. 

But then these arc not BJP ministers. 
The model BJP minister, M.M. Joshi, is 
having a difficult lime coping with the 
juniors in his ministry who complain 
that they’re given no work and are fight¬ 
ing with Joshi on such trifling matters as 
appointment of vice-chancellors of 
centrally-run universities. 

The slates are no help. Although the 
Congress is making no inroads because 
it is hampered by problems of its own, in 
Maharashtra, the BJP has shown that it 
continues to be the junior partner in the 
alliance. Success, if any, has come in 
Goa: but the government that has result¬ 
ed is yet to establish itself as a friend of 
the BJP’s. 

Assembly elections in three stales 
stare the BJP in the face. Il has shown no 
signs of being able to cope with that pres¬ 
sure. In Rajasthan, the formation of the 
BJP government will be the next miracle 
since Immaculate Conception. In 
Madhya Pradesh, it is hard to say how 
the BJP will form a government, for the 
Congress chief minister’s appeal cuts 
beyond the party. In Delhi, the powercri- ' 
sis is going to lead to a power crisis. 

So where is the BJP? Where is the 
dynamic yugpurush who would have 
swept India into the saffron millen¬ 
nium? Where is the storming of the ! 
bureaucratic bastion that everyone 
though was inevitable when the BJP 
came to power? 

Well, at the moment, many 
bureaucrats are not even taking orders 
from the BJP (many of the transferred 
IAS officers are yet to take charge of 
their new office). And the BJP is waiting 
for deliverance from Jayalalitha. 

India is waiting for the BJP to stop tal¬ 
king and start working. • 
AdMPhmOnlBmmlPriyti 
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Troubled Waters 

Tracing the history of the Cauvery dispute 


F inally, the sevcn-ycar-old row 
over the implementation of the 
contentious interim award of the 
Cauvery Water Disputes Tribunal was 
solved by the Supreme Court which dis¬ 
posed of Tamil Nadu’s pending suit on 
the issue. The suit was closed in view of 
the scheme notified by the Centre which 
has created an authority, headed by the 
Prime Minister, with riparian states as 
its members. 

This was under the inter-state River 
Disputes Act for the implementation of 
the interim award of 25 June, 1991, and 
any other order passed by the tribunal. 
Tamil Nadu had filed a suit in 1992 seek¬ 
ing the implementation of the interim 
award of the tribunal by which Karnata¬ 
ka was directed to release 205 tine feet 
of water annually to Tamil Nadu. 

Cauvery has been at the centre of the 
over 150-year-old dispute between Kar¬ 
nataka and Tamil Nadu. The river had, 
in fact, created a division between the 
people of the two states. What is the Cau¬ 
very dispute all about? The river begins 
her 800-km journey from the pictu¬ 
resque Kodagu district in Karnataka. 
She cascades into two falls, the Hogc- 
nekkal and the Sivana Samudra — 
before entering the plains of Tamil 
Nadu, where she becomes the lifeline of 
farmers. After traversing through 
Kerala and Pondicherry, she flows 
along nearly 350 km in Tamil Nadu and, 
eventually, joins Bay of Bengal at 
Kaveripattanam. 

The first spark of discord over the sha¬ 
ring of water started in 1807, when the 
Thanjavur Collector under Madras Presi¬ 
dency claimed that building of bunds by 
the Mysore Princely State led to a steep 
decline in the flow. Since then, the 
nucleus of agriculture in these rice-rich 
basin states became a perennial feud bet¬ 
ween Karnataka and Tamil Nadu. In 
1892, the king of Mysore and the 
Madras government made the first agree¬ 
ment for sharing the water. 

Under the agreement, it was stipulat¬ 
ed that no new irrigation projects could 
be taken up without the consent of 
Madras state. But dams were built by 
both the slates across the Cauvery — 
Krishnarajasagar reservoir by Mysore 


state and the Mettur dam by the Madras 
state. 

The trouble with Cauvery is that, 
unlike other rivers, it banks on two 
cycles of rain — the south-west mon¬ 
soon for the upper part (Karnataka) and 
the north-east monsoon for the lower 
part (Tamil Nadu). The north-east mon¬ 
soon comes in bursts, which later creates 
draught problems for the Tamil Nadu far¬ 
mers. Thanjavur, the rice bowl of Tamil 
Nadu, largely depends on Cauvery. 


P. V. Narasimha Rao government gazett¬ 
ed the order. 

This led to riots in Bangalore and 
other parts of Karnataka, but the tribunal 
was firm on its stand. Finally, Tamil 
Nadu moved the Supreme Court again, 
as Karnataka was dragging its feet over 
the issue. The Supreme Court ordered 
the PM to solve the issue. On 21 July, 
1998, the BJP government requested the 
Supreme Court to give time, which the 
court readily agreed up to 12 August, 
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Negotiations and water-sharing devi¬ 
ces have failed throughout this century 
between the two states, while politicians 
made an issue of it and won elections on 
the Cauvery issue. The 1972 meeting by 
the Centre with the chief minister again 
gave birth to a fact-finding committee 
and the Centre brought a formula in 
1974 and 1976 which didn’t reach any¬ 
where, so Tamil Nadu approached the 
Supreme Court. 

As per the advice of the Supreme 
Court, the Cauvery Water Disputes Tri¬ 
bunal, under Justice Chittatosh Mukher- 
jee, was set up in 1990. The tribunal in 
its interim order awarded the release of 
205 tme feet to Tamil Nadu. But Karnata¬ 
ka didn’t accept the order and the then 


The Cauvery begins 
her 800 >l{in journey 
from the 
picturesque 
Kodagu district in 
Karnataka. She 
cascades into two 
fells before 
entering the plains 
of Tamil Nadu, 
where she becomes 
the lifeline of 
farmers 


1998. 

Finally, in a major breakthrough. 
Prime Minister A.B. Vajpayee was able 
to get the chief ministers of the four ripa¬ 
rian states to agree on a scheme for the 
implementation of the 1991 interim 
award of the Cauvery Water Disputes 
Tribunal and for creating a River Valley 
Authority with the Prime Minister as the 
head. 

But the AIADMK supremo Jayalali- 
tha has put spokes into the Centre’s 
agreement with the four southern chief 
ministers, as she believes that the agree¬ 
ment is a watered-down version of the 
original interim order. So the turbulent 
Cauvery issue will not easily die down. 
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INDER MALHOTRA 


Coup d^etat 

The Taliban are poised to take over the whole of Afghanistan 



Times do seem to be 
out of joint. A mas¬ 
sive disaster has taken 
place in Afghanistan, 
a neighbour of supre¬ 
me strategic importan¬ 
ce to this country, and 
there hasn’t been a 
squeak from the South Block. Nor is 
there any sign of behind-the-scene diplo¬ 
matic activity. This is deeply depressing 
— and inexcusable. The consequences 
of the Taliban’s conquest of Mazar- 
i-Sharif, the last bastion of the Northern 
Alliance, cannot but be extremely grave. 
Not for India alone but also for Iran, Rus¬ 
sia, Central Asian republics and the reg¬ 
ion as a whole. 

Russia at least has spoken out and war¬ 
ned the Taliban (and ' its broker, 
Pakistan) that any attempt to export to 
Central Asia the Taliban brand of funda¬ 
mentalism and big#ir>' would be 
"resisted”. The Iranian protests have 
been even louder, and for good reason. 

All this points to the stark realities of 
the ground situation which ought to be 
grasped fully. First and foremost, even 
in this age of fundamentalism, Afgha¬ 
nistan’s Taliban, bred and trained in the 
madrasas of Pakistan are in a class by 
themselves. The medievalism practised 
by them is indistinguishable from barba¬ 
rity. Secondly, in a country traditionally 
riven by ethnic, sectarian, tribal and 
linguistic loyalties, the Taliban are 
almost entirely Sunni and equally over¬ 
whelmingly Ptishtoons. 

That such an exclusivisl and frighte¬ 
ningly antediluvian group should be poi¬ 
sed to take over whole of Afghanistan 
cannot be without reason, and the reason 
is obvious enough. It is Pakistan’s overt, 
often brazen, support to the Taliban in 
men and material. Money is provided by 
Saudi Arabia. From the word go, Paki¬ 
stan has given the Taliban not only tanks 
and fighter aircraft but also pilots and 
experts in the use of armour. The Tali¬ 
ban ranks have always been chockful of 
ISI personnel, serving and retired, ex- 
servicemen and carefully selected serv¬ 
ing military officers. Quite clearly, the 


backers of the Northern Alliance, Rus¬ 
sia and Iran, failed to match the effort 
made jointly by Pakistan and Saudi 
Arabia. 

Time was when the United States 
used to distance itself from the Taliban 
because of their brutal treatment of wom¬ 
en and assault on human rights. Now, 
however, Washington seems to have 
^.i^onciled itself to Afghani.stan being 
ruled by Pakistan-backed Taliban. Ame¬ 
rica’s policy is driven by its determina¬ 
tion to control and exploit Central Asi¬ 
a's fabulous reserves of oil and natural 
gas. It wants this riches to be brought out 
of Central Asia without having to pass 
through either Iran or Russia. It may 
well have decided, therefore, that Tali¬ 
ban (with whom American oil compan¬ 
ies have always been in touch) will serve 
its purpose, especially because they 
would under Pakistani tutelage. 

Apart from gaining American good¬ 
will in the present time of need, Pakistan 


can now hope to use Taliban-ruled 
Afghanistan to further its long-held goal 
of being a major, if not the main, player 
in Central Asia. Moreover, from the 
days of General Zia-ul-Haq and General 
Aslam Beg, Pakistan has dreamed of gai¬ 
ning "strategic depth" in dealing with 
India. Islamabad is jubilant because that 
objective at last seems within reach. 
That is why Pakistan’s new foreign mini¬ 
ster, Sartaj Aziz, is making soothing noi¬ 
ses about his country’s wish to sec that 
the Taliban include other Afghan groups 
in the Afghan government. 

For a short while, the Pakistani 
gameplan may work. But, in the long 
run, the old dream can turn into a 
pipedream or even a nightmare. The 
hc^long clash with Iran is only one rea¬ 
son for this. The other, more powerful 
one, is that the Afghans, though highly 
fractious, volatile and unpredictable, are 
also staunch nationalists. • 
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MAJ. GEN. ASHOK K. MEHTA 


THE CHINESE 



As presented by Zhou Gang, the new Chinese 
ambassador to India 



On Sino-Indian relations the thrust was on 
ail that China had given India, not so much 
the other way round 


T he joke is told at the Royal Col¬ 
lege of Defence Studies, Lon¬ 
don, about the Chinese defen¬ 
ce adviser asking his hosts 
why while they had a loyal 
navy and loyal air force, the army was 
not loyal? The new Chinese ambassador 
in Delhi, the articulate Mr Zhou Gang 
has no problem pronouncing his Rs. 

In the first ever formal appearance 
last month of a Chinese diplomat at the 
India International Centre (IIC), Delhi, 
Mr Zhou held forth on the Chinese 
world view and Sino-lndian relations. In 
full view of TV cameras and the print 
media he wagged a finger at India for 
making fictitious charges against China 
and declared the so-called China threat 
to India's security as ‘baseless’. He got 
away with this and much more — with 
the resounding applause at the end of his 
speech making many in the audience 
feel several inches smaller. 

A retired general told Mr Zhou how 
proud he had felt when China conducted 
its nuclear test in 1964. Another China 
fan hoped India could learn from the Chi¬ 
nese economic miracle. Yet another pro¬ 
udly recalled the day China became a 
permanent member of the UN Security 
Council. 

Lionising your adversary on such a 
scale is unprecedented and speaks 
volumes for the dynamics of the Indian 
democracy and its openness. By con¬ 
trast, India’s ambassador to China, V.K. 
Nambiar’s categorical rejection of Chi¬ 
na’s official viewpoint of the nuclear 
test was not even carried in the People*s 
Daily, the official party newspaper, or 
any other paper. For Nambiar, address¬ 
ing a Chinese audience at Beijing, like 
his counterpart did in Delhi, is 


unthinkable. 

After India’s nuclear tests and inform¬ 
ing the US that China was the main rea¬ 
son for it, Beijing launched a psychologi¬ 
cal and public relations initiative. The 
controlled Chinese media went to work. 
The China Daily carried a public opin¬ 
ion poll which showed 89 per cent of 
those surveyed by Social Survey Insti¬ 
tute of China were strongly critical of 
Indian nuclear tests. The China Daily*s 
telephone survey of 1,500 residents of 
several Chinese cities reported that 
more than 91 per cent were shocked by 
the. unwise manner in which India 


demonstrated its military power through 
nuclear tests and 80 per cent said they 
worried about the after-effects on Chi¬ 
na’s security. 

The campaign in Delhi began with the 
defence adviser giving a first ever press 
interview, followed by the ambas¬ 
sador’s interaction with the media 
where he made the claim that Aksai 
Chin "has been a part of Chin^ from anci¬ 
ent times and is under its effective admi- 
nistradon". He added that China is not 
prepared to accept Kashmir as an 
integral part of India, being disputed 
territory. 

Z hou Gang’s speech at the IIC was 
general but structured. He highlight¬ 
ed China’s economic achievements, 
minimising differences with India and 
skipping altogether the 1962 War. For a 


final solution of the boundary dispute he 
recommended creating the oft-heard 
‘favourable atmosphere’, avoiding the 
negative refrain ‘time is not ripe’. 

On South Asia, he hoped the "countr¬ 
ies will treat one another on an equal foo¬ 
ting and China’s friendly relations with 
any country are not directed against any 
third country". The allusions to India are 
obvious. 

.On Sino-lndian relations the thrust 
was on all that China had given India, 
not so much the other way round: it was 
the Chinese peoples’ struggle for libera¬ 
tion that served as a major support for 
India’s struggle for Independence. Cons¬ 
picuously there was no reference to Indi- 
a’s support to China’s claim to the mem¬ 
bership of the UN and the Security Coun¬ 
cil and India’s recognition of China’s 
sovereignty over Tibet. 
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nuclear tests won respect and admira¬ 
tion. It offered a unilateral No First Use. 
That policy had not changed. He summa¬ 
rily dismissed threats to India as 'not bas¬ 
ed on reality*. 

Zhou flatly and angrily denied the 
existence of a Sino-Pakistani nuclear 
nexus. He said Chinese nuclear coopera¬ 
tion with Pakistan was for peaceful use 
of atomic energy under international 
safeguards. Military cooperations relat¬ 
ed to sale of small quantities of weapons 
to Pakistan, in any case, nowhere near 
the huge quantities India gets from an 
unnamed country. 

Zhou was pressed to explain the trans¬ 
fer of M 11 nuclear-capable missiles to 
Pakistan which Pakistan had acknow¬ 
ledged receiving. In which case, if 


arc right. Well, get the Chinese facts.” 

Zhou flatly rejected the Indian ver¬ 
sion of the Chinese invasion in 1%2. He 
told the questioner: "The factual record 
is with us. And the matter can be better 
discussed with the MEA.” 

On the resumption of Sino-lndian 
talks, Zhou said that he expected India to 
give 'in a responsible fashion*, an expla¬ 
nation for naming China as its main 
threat. And "we have to be satisfied this 
will not happen again". 

So what conclusions would an impar¬ 
tial India-China observer draw from the 
tone and tenor of the Zhou presentation? 

■ One, that the victor-vanquished men¬ 
tality still lingers, not just among the Chi¬ 
nese but also among the Indians. 


Curiously, China can 
accept US President 
Bill Clinton calling it 
"America’s next 
great enemy" but not 
Indian defence 
minister George 
Pemandes naming It 
as India’s main threat 
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China* s concern for human rights and 
population control was as ironic as was 
doubtful the claim that Sino-lndian 
friendship was deeply rooted in the 
hearts of the people. The ambassador’s 
most surprising observation was that 
Sino-lndian boundary had never official¬ 
ly been demarcated (somebody from 
among the audience had to add: 'but 
only since 1949’). 

Zhou Gang ended his presentation on 
a stem but optimistic note hoping Sino- 
lndian relations would overcome tempo¬ 
rary difficulties and return to normal 
quickly. Zhou grew to his fiill size dur¬ 
ing question time, rejecting firmly and 
in raised decibels, any contradictions of 
his prepared text or observations outside 
it 

To a question that if China advocates 
mutual and equal security and maintains 
nuclear weapons arsenal why India 
shouldn’t do the same, Zhou replied that 
China developed nuclear weapons in the 
mid-dOs due k> the threats at the time. Its 


(Lett) Bill Clinton anti Gcortie Fernandes; common threat perception 


C'hina did not pose a direct threat to 
India, it did so indirectly through 
Pakistan. 

He simply ignored the inference and 
denied the transfer. 

O n the question of Tibet, Zhou said it 
had been an inalienable part of 
China for 700 years. He said the McMa¬ 
hon Line was illegal because Tibet had 
no locus standi to ratify the Simla Con¬ 
vention. He had to bo reminded that 
China exercised suzerainty over Tibet 
till 1949 and its sovereignty over Tibet 
was recognised by India only in 1950. 

Unfaz^ by these remarks on Tibet, 
somewhat imperiously, Zhou said: 
”What we expect from India is not to 
allow anti-Chinese political activities.” 
And went on to deliver to the Indian 
questioner this rebuke: ''You think you 


■ Two, the Chinese are as patronising 
now as they were 10 or 20 years ago. 

■ Three, the border dispute w/ill be 
resolved on Chinese terms and when 
China thinks the time is ripe. 

■ Four, China will continue its military 
and nuclear programme with Pakistan. 

■ Five, China will therefore remain a 
long-term threat and challenge to India. 

Curiously, China can accept US Presi¬ 
dent Bill Clinton calling it "America’s 
next great enemy” but not Indian defen¬ 
ce minister George Fernandes naming 
it as India’s main threat. • 


(The mjthorwaa a gmwato/ncBf commanding of ttm 
Indian P aa e a K eep in g Foma tnaoutham Sri Lanka. Haa 
al$o a hundarmambar of ihaDafanca Planning Staff of 
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Liquor manufacturers 
decide to follow a 
self-imposed moral 
code in advertising 


T he strange thing about liquor 
ads is that they are not about 
the real thing. They can't be, 
thanks to government rules. 
For years such companies as 
Shaw Wallace and United Breweries 
(UB)have had to bottle their marketing 
in subterfuge — like Kingfisher mineral 
water or McDowell crystal glasses. 

Recently, leading liquor manufactu¬ 
rers decided to clean up their act. The 
Confederation of Indian Alcoholic Beve¬ 
rages Companies (ClABC) hammered 
out a new code of conduct (see box) for 
advertising alcoholic beverages. 

The reason for this self-imposed 
moral code? "As a responsible industry 
we felt it was high time that we sent out 
the right message. Wc wanted to show 
that we are equally concerned about this 
socially sensitive issue," says Pramod 
Krishna, secretary, CIABC. 

But is the reason given, for real? Seve¬ 
ral companies have come under fire, 
especially in the Eighties, for having 
transgressed limits of decency or for con¬ 
veying misleading messages. Often drin¬ 
king was linked to sexual prowess and 
the capability to attract women. A popu¬ 
lar brand of strong beer shows a toughie 
with Goliathan ability, thanks to the 
beer he has guzzled. 

The number of people who drink in 
this country is steady swelling. Over 
20,00,000 bottles are stocked by retail 
outlets daily and these are merely meet¬ 
ing the demand. About 2,00,000 bottles 
are sold every hour during normal busi¬ 
ness hours. Trade pundits foresee .sun¬ 
nier days ahead—an increase of at least 
10 to 12 percent over the next decade. 

Will a blanket ban on liquor ads solve 
the problem? 

Brewers and distillers plead not guil¬ 
ty. Bangalore-based David Jones of 
United Distillers points out, "There is no 
evidence that advertising has anything 
to do with the consumption of alcohol in 
terms of the volume consumed. Some of 
the highest per capita consuming countr¬ 
ies — Russia, France, USA and Poland 
among others—do not allow liquor ads 
and thcreis no measurable change in ove¬ 
rall consumption patterns." He has an 
interesting gloss to add to his argument. 



"That there is little correlation between 
drinking and liquor abuse is borne out 
by the fact that most cases of alcohol 
abuse are found among the poor and the 
uneducated people who do not receive 
satellite channels and nor can afford the 
brands advertised." 

I t remains a debatable issue. To avoid 
any confrontation with the govern¬ 
ment and to inflict restraint on the 
alocohol-consuming community, big 
players in the field have agreed to follow 
certain commandments. Interestingly, 
the code takes into account politick, 
legal and cultural aspects associated 
with marketing and consumption of alco¬ 
holic beverages in India. 

The new code drawn up by the 
CIABC covers the entiie gamut of 
liquor marketing — actual sale, PR 
events, sponsorship, sales promotion, 
advertisements for products using alco¬ 
holic beverages’ trademarks, presenta¬ 
tion of products (including labelling and 
packaging). 

In fact, when it comes tO advertising 


alcohol, the manufacturers have been 
treading on tricky ground. The rules are 
warped and the stakes high. Krishna has 
a point when he laments that selling alco¬ 
hol in India is like selling it in 23 differ¬ 
ent countries, each stale having its Own 
excise rules. In Andhra Pradesh, display¬ 
ing merchandising liquor material is 
strictly prohibited. In Punjab, even pain¬ 
tings on walls are illegal. The electronic 
m^a policy in Delhi forbids the sale of 
brands even if the product is advertised 
from outside India. 

These restrictions notwithstanding, 
alcohol manufacturers grab every 
opportunity ‘offered’ to promote their 
pr^ucts. Sometimes rules are flouted, 
as in the case of ads with sexual overto- 
nes.Then.thereissurrogateadvertising 
— the actual product is not shown, but 
the brand name appears on some other* 
'harmelss* product. So we have Gangu- 
' ly and Jadeja dive for mineral water or 
Shatnighan Sinha plugging Bagpiper 
crystal glasses. 

Sometimes they’ll stop at nothing. 
Som distillers, leaders in Madhya 













Pradesh but yet to gain market success in 
rest of the country, bombarded the capi¬ 
tal a few years back with banners 


annouhcilnig mail-ohter booking for 
Legend (dieir losing brand) crystal 
gt^ses. h^sled customers soon realise^ 
mat no subh bt^idng was in e^i^tence,. 

Yet m be fair to liquor mahufactorers,, 
lulvertising often becomes a necessity, 
eqpec^ly when there is an influx of 
bmiHfc, Says Jones, "Advertising promcH 
tes competition and new bra^ and 
ideas. It helps us talk about our products 
and it helps consumers make choices, 
thereby increasing consumer aware¬ 
ness." 

"Prior to the breakdown of USSB. 
there were over 20 varieties of vodka dot¬ 
ting the shelves of liquor shops — con¬ 
sumers had no Idea which brand was bet¬ 
ter. Today with liberalisation and free 
advertising, consumers are brand consci¬ 
ous and. in fact, Snitmoff has emerged 
as the market leader the world over," 
says Krishna. 

Bhattacharya points out that consider¬ 
ing that the liquor industry is one of the 
latest contributors to the state 
exchequer (about Rs 8.(XX) crore) and 
that there is tremendous export potential 
(now standing at a meagre Rs 40 erbre), 
brand awareness is a must. 

Lately, liquor manufacturers are 
beginning to feel responsible about putt¬ 


ing across the rightmessage. "Liqupr is 
a sensitive subject. 1 am not saying that 
we shall not advertise but y/e sfa^l do so 
in a restrained ihanner/^ ^ys KapUr of 
Bacard. 

Even television channels who cam 
considcrbly by way of revenue, arc witl¬ 
ing to exeitiso selFrContiol. Ki^an Kar¬ 
mic CEO, Discoveiy Channel, has his 
own code —: no Unking liquor with soci¬ 
al esteem, no surrogate ads, no ads bet¬ 
ween 6 am and 9 pm and no i^owing of 
drinkers aged below 21 years, P.C. Lahi- 
ri of Zee Television claims that they, in 
any case, stick by the rules. 

With governmental repression loom¬ 
ing large, more restrictions are likely. 
The liquor manufacturers prefer to wait 
and watch. For the moment the sales are 
high, if not the spirit! • 

PMmaakodh/HmwDMA 
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BOOK 



representations of the Ashapuri Uma-Maheshwara and 
Nritya-Ganesha, and the 10 c central India Indrani seated ' 
lalitasana on an elephant. The descriptions of the sculptures 
presented are adequate, but they lack an overview-essay to 
put them in perspective. 

The section on painting has such commentary to escort 
lavish display of an illustrated manuscript of the Gita, illumi¬ 
nated Jain Sutra, Mughal miniatures, pages from a Persian 
translation of the Gita, Rajput paintings, down to European 
academic paintings and their offshoots, and eventually to the 
Bengal School and modem Indian painting. The quality of col¬ 
lection of paintings is awesome in parts and pretty awkward in 
some areas; barring the Daniells. The section on European 
academic-realists is forgettable, saved by, mercifully, two 
exquisite acquisitonsofJ.P. Ganguly and Hemen Majumdar 
— both ardent students of the European style. Ganguly’s Vik- 
ramaditya with the talking parrot and Mazumdar’s Bathing 
beauty, however, suffer from ill-lit and shaken photocopying. 

The two Abamndranalh Tagores, the two Nandalal Boses 
and Iqbal Hussain’s depiction of Sri Chaitanya with his fol¬ 
lowers and Shivaji with the masses lend great elegance to the 
Bengal School collection of Mr Birla. His cache of modern 
Indian paintings is headed by none other than Rabindranath 
Tagore and followed by Jamini Roy, Paritosh Sen, K.G. Sub- 
ramanyam, Bikash Bhattacharjee, Sunil Das and Jogen Chow- 
dhury. All important names, but with the exception of Tagore 
and Roy not everyone is represented by his better works. The 




















book does not contain — the collection doesn't either, I 
assume — any work of Sher Gil, Hussain, Raza, Souza or 
Bendre. These gaps can be filled; and if G.P. Birla can’t, then 
woe on us all. Since An Inspired Journey is ample testimony 
to what a single man can do to make the public reap the bene¬ 
fits of private wealth. At the end of the b<X)k we forigive G.P. 
for being ranklingly rich; nay, we rejoice in his being such. 
And the book quite honestly posits the question before all 
who stand out of the crowd with their moneybags; How priva¬ 
te is private art treasure? Or, in a more basic form, how private 
is money, a concept and substance devised evidently for 
circulation? 

But An Inspired Journey does not wind up with offloading 
of art treasures. It deals with construction of hospitals, medi¬ 
cal research centres, schools and temples—in short, facilities 


G enerations to come will 
marvel that a single 
individual could in a 
mere lifetime build so 
much. Ganga Prasad Birla, founder 
of institutions, is himself an 
institution 


EXCERPT 


to care for people’s luAcly and soul. But of all the million gifts 
G.P. and his wife Nirmala have made to the nation over half a 
century it is B.M. Birla Science Centre, Hyderabad, that takes 
one’s breath away. Nobel laureate scientists like Abdus 
Salam, William Fowler, Ilya Prigogme, Antony Hewish and 
Lord George Porter have delivered B.M. Birla memorial lectu¬ 
res; alas, of which we only see pictures in the book, and no 
note on the content of their talks! No one can possibly hold 
a grudge against pictures, unless they are badly printed; but 
white spaces in pricey books are too precious to be littered 
with sheer description. 

There are three contributors to the text of the book — Dr 
U.sha Bhatia, Rajen Bali and Kajal wSengupta — and it isn’t 
clear who has contributed what. All we notice is the severe 
variations of quality; which squarely lays the responsibility 
with editor Ananda Kamal Sen. The concept and design of the 
book too is tentative, allowing the broCvhure/souvenir style 
enough occupancy right and, consequently, eroding artistic 
unity. 

But the book serves its purpose, if 1 rightly understand its 
purpose that is, to introduce the readers to a man through his 
collections, constructions and disbursals. We almost see the 
man through what he owned and then gave away. We see the 
relevance of Gandhiji’s note at the beginning and the sad smi¬ 
les of satisfaction on the face of G.P. Birla in the pictures that 
come in the end of the book, and almost harbour a feeling of 
having moved through some sort of a biography. • 

Th« ravwwtr to a C«lcuM-tMs«diournaiM and wrN«r 


An Inspired Journey edited by Ananda Kamal Sen, Published 
by Writers ' Workshop in association with BACRI, Price: Rs 1000 


SHORT TAKES 


Poetic values 

■ Works of five generation.s of Hindi 
poets — staggering talents who have 
received wide acknowledgement and 
appreciation — have gone into this col¬ 
lection. The effect is electrifying. Kudos 
to the compiler for having undertaken 
such an endeavour, especially at a time 
when few care to read these poems in the 
original. 

The poets chosen are leviathans. 
Although in translation, a bit of the original work gets ‘den¬ 
ted’, as the compiler concedes in his introduction to the book. 
"Once these translations have given the reader a taste of the 
poetic wealth that Hindi has to offer, one hopes that he will 
want to discover more by reaching for the originals," he adds. 

An Anthology of Modern Hindi Poetry compiled and edited 
by Kailash Vajpayei. Published by Rupa. Price: Rs 395 


Right reading 

||||||■|||||[||■■||| A literary work on how to teach iitcratu- 
re. A somewhat strange theme for 
book but intcre.sting nonetheless. wSeve- 
ral issues have been raised — is literary 
theory an enemy of literature? What 
place can and should be given to popular 
literature in university syllabii (remem- 
ber the furore when Shoba Dc’s books 
were included in the English syllabus in 
HHHBBDDEDiui Oxford?) Docs comparative literature 
reek of colonialism? 

If you are looking for an answer to these questions, perhaps 
this book can be fairly useful. What makes it better is the fact 
that among the contributors are students — the ones who mat¬ 
ter when it comes to changing the subject. 

Subject to Change edited by Susie Tharu. Published by Orient 
Longman. Price: Rs 350 


Animal farm 

Pick the characters — men, women and 
animals—of Panchatantra and place 
them in contemporary times. What you 
get is a laugh-a-minute account of cha¬ 
racters engaging in issues which grab 
the headlines—unemployment, oppres 
sion, environmental pollution, sexual 
incompatibility etc. TTiis is a book 
which brings out the hilarious absurdit¬ 
ies of our topsy turvy lives. 

Which shows that the hopes of the author of the original 
Panchatantra, Pandit Vishnu Sharma, have come to nought. 
The idea behind writing these moral tales was that people 
would take les.sons from them, making the world a better 
place to live in. With nuclear blasts, race for arms, sexual 
harassment, growing fanaticism—this seems unlikely. 

Punchtantra by Gautam Bhatia. Published by Penf^uin. Price 
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W hen Jayanti Sen 
shows her first 
film, The 
Hunchback Woman's 
Tale, at the Hiroshima 
International Festival of 
animation and short films 
this week; she’d have 
come a long way. She 
would, no doubt, remi¬ 
nisce about the ten years 
of effort that went into 
the project—the despera¬ 
te search for sponsors, 
her trips to Bombay 
(si|uce/ed in scunchow to 
fit into a shoestring 
budget) to get the prtKess- 
ing done and then 
approaching festival 
organisers to show her 
work. Back home, her 
friends, many of who cautioned her 
when she chose animation filmmaking 
as her vocation and yet rushed to help 
when she needed it, would celebrate. 
For Jayanti’s is the first Bengali film and 
probably the first film made by an Indi¬ 
an woman to be shown at Hiroshima — 
the Cannes of animation film festivals. 

At 15, for her school leaving examina¬ 
tion project, Jayanti chose post- 
Independence Bengali cinema. For gui¬ 
dance. she turned to the high priests of 
Indian filmmaking at the time—-Satya¬ 
jit Ray and Mrinal Sen — who obliged. 
For the next ten years, she would accom¬ 
pany Ray to all his shoots, quiz him 
about every aspect of filmmaking includ¬ 
ing directorial decisions ("I asked him a 
lot of mane questions," quips Jayanti). 

The decision to become an animation 
filmmaker took some doing. Friends 
and dear ones, including her father 
Tapas Sen — arguably India’s best- 
j known architect of stage lighting — 
weren’t leiribly encouraging. Time and 
again, she was reminded of the 
difficulties a Calcutta girl i 
would have to face — 
there w as no infrastiuclu- 
re, no funding, in short, 
no lakers for animation 
films in the city. She was 
selected for a .special ani¬ 
mation filmmaking cour¬ 
se mn by the National 
Institute of Design at 
Ahmedabad but knew ii 
would be difficult find- 

A still from The 
Hunchback Woman's 
Tale 





Cartoon 
n etwor k 

Animation filmmaker 
Jayanti Sen attracts 
international attention 


ing work, once she was through. 

A proposal for her first film submitted I 
to Doordarshan m 1988 was approved 
only in 1991. But once that happened, 
there was no looking back Jayanti loves 
to dwell on how her friends and mentors 
— puppeteer and graphic designer 
Raghunath Goswami, musician Deepak 
Chowdhuri, filmmaker Rituparno 
Ghosh among others — often went out 
of their way to help. She gratefully 
acknowledges the generosity of Suresh 
Naik who lent his 16 mm camera for spe¬ 
cial effects and cinematographer Sashi 




Anand for his technical 
suggestions. Even Door- 
dar.shan escalated the ini* 
tial budget of Rs 1.35 
^ lakh to an unprecedented 
Rs 2 lakh. The script 
evolved as the shooting 
progressed, and her enti¬ 
re unit contributed. ’’It’s 
all teamwork," she says. 

Filming was backbrea¬ 
king work (more .so, 
since Jayanti had opted 
for using manually opera¬ 
ted cut-out figures, 
instead of computer- 
aided animation) but also 
a lot of fun. "It’s wonder¬ 
ful to watch how the inimi- 
maie comes to life 
beneath the camera," 
says Jayanti, "and there’s 
plenty ol room for manoeuv¬ 
re when you’re making it happen with 
your hands. One has to have a very fine 
sense of timing and imagination for 
ihai." 

Jayanti’s hunchback woman, 
although based on a children’s fable by 
Upendrakishore Roychowdhury, draws 
heavily from Agatha Christie’s Miss 
Marple. "She appears fluffy and quiet 
from the outside, but is aciually a very 
sharp woman, capable of handling a cri¬ 
sis," says Jayanti. "The idea is that even 
in these cynical times, it is possible to 
tackle a difficult situation with intelli¬ 
gence." Those who saw her film at the 
International Children’s Film Festival 
in Hyderabad, and the Mumbai Interna¬ 
tional Festival of Shorts seemed to have 
got the message all right, despite the 
language barrier. "Children remember¬ 
ed the story even after a whole year." 

But the Hiroshima festival authorities 
weren't so easily taken in. They had 
rejected the film in 1995, but came 
round in three years time. 

Now that international recognition 
has come her way, and her next project 
— 12 traditional folktales of Bengal — 
recommended to the Disney Studio by 
Canoon Network, what kind of a future 
does Jayanti foresee for herself? And for 
animation filmmaking in this country? 

"My dream is to see a full-scale anima¬ 
tion filmmaking industry in Calcutta," 
says Jayanti, passionately. "Fm still wri¬ 
ting in different papers, trying to spread 
awareness about this genre of filmma¬ 
king, making an effort to give it its due 
place in the world of cinema." • 
CMtrmlakhm Bmau/Cmicutta 
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Battle royal 

The BJP in Madhya Pradesh braces up for the forthcoming Assembly polls 


gelling lo know iheir profiles and whal 
ihcv have done in iheir conslitiiencios in 
the past loLir-and-a-halt yeais Sources 
say that he is also giving ihem tips on 
how to behave in Vidhan Sabha Modi 
has refKnicdly asked party workers lo 
launch a whisper campaign against the 
Dijvijay Singh government — an allega- 


around 4,5(K) Shakii Kendras in ihe state 
covenng all the 320 Assembly consti¬ 
tuencies. I'hcse cenires will organise 
progiammes, in\ tilving hx:al people, rai¬ 
sing hK'al issues "Even il they organise 
two programmes a monlh. we will have 
an average of about ^00 programmes 
everyday." points pul an elated Modi. 

PHAKASH HATVAl.NE 

- r - r t 



The BJP has chosen its trusted workhorse, Narendra Modi, as 
general secretaiy in-chaine of Madhya Pradesh. Known for 
winning elections, Modi wili lend the cutting edge to the 
party’s campaign 


I f the Congress in Madhya Pradesh is 
concerned over the forthcoming 
Assembly elections, the BJP, MP's 
main Opposition party, is an even more 
worried lot. This is because the saffron 
party feels that it had lost the 1993 polls 
— which took place after the Babn Mas- 
jid demolition *— tlue to its compkaceni 
attitude. The party I here fore does not 
want to take chances this time 

The BJP, therefore, has chosen its 
tnisted w'orkhorsc, Narendra Modi — 
the man known for winning elections for 
the party — to look after the state As 
general secretary in-charge of Madhya 
Pradesh, Modi will add the cutting edge j 
lo the party ’ s campaign 

A master strategist. Modi had 
spearheaded BJP\ two earhei cam¬ 
paigns in Gujarat and had won succes¬ 
sive elections He was also a key cam¬ 
paigner in the Lok Sabha r-lections and 
in liimachal Pradesh, Modi got the patly 
to clinch power. "With Thakreji (Kusha- 
bhau Thakrc, now BJP president, who 
was earlier the general secretary in- 
charge of Madhya Pradesh), there w^as 
the question of generation gap He had 
his likes and dislikes. He had his own 
group and gave importance and plum 
posts in the organisation to a particular 
group, giving rise to groupism," points 
out an MLA. 

In MP, the BJP is clearly divided into 
two camps. While one group is promot¬ 
ed by Kushabhau Thakrc (read the Sun- 
darlal Patwa group), the other one is the 
anti-Thakre group. Modi’s task is to 
I make the slate unit of the party rise 
above these internecine squabbles. 

BJP sources claim that senior state- 
level leaders have so far refused to 
accept Modi as the new boss. Some feel 
that despite Thakre having other plans. 
Modi has been sent down by L.K. 
Advani. 

But being new to the state politics has 
its advantages. Most of all. Modi is not 
identified with any particular group. 
And his style of functioning has already 
created ripples among the squabbling 
party units. 

For starters, Modi has undertaken an 
orientation drive. He is talking to BJP 
MLAs, going through their bio-data, 


lion he denies. 

Modi has recently formed a dedicated 
group called the Vijayw rati group, com¬ 
prising 400 inolivalcd Sangh Panval¬ 
and BJP workers. Fhe group has taken 
the victory pledge. Beginning 15 
August, till 15 December, they will 
move round the slate, working round the 
clock. "This is something iinpirecedcnt- 
ed in power politics. I was looking for 
only 50 such workers," Modi explains, 
"but I got 400. 1’hey have left their 
houses and will return on 15 December 
with the vijny juloos (victory 
procession)." 

In the same way, the paily will have 


Modi, for now, is keeping himsell 
busy, meeting and listening to the party 
rank and tile He seems lo be looking for 
ihiee answeis: weaknesses of the BJP, 
strengths of the Congress, and an insight 
into the voters’ minds. He is also keen to 
know the secret behind chief minister 
Digvijay Singh's success. "The power 
of lying. He is a compulsive licr and this 
is his strong point," asseiis Modi. 

As election approaches, it is going to 
be the battle royal between the master 
strategists — Narendra Modi and Digvi¬ 
jay Singh. • 

D03hd00p Saxena/Bhopal 
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Partymenfeel if the 
BJP-led government 
is allowed to go on, 
there will be a war 
with Pakistan 

S ince Indians and Pakistanis 
began shelling each other 
in Jammu and Kashmir 
three weeks ago, alarmed 
Congressmen have been 
apparently telling their party president, 
Mrs Sonia Gandhi, that "if the BJP-led 
government is allowed to go on, there 
will be a war with Pakistan." 

After India’s Pokhran II and 
Pakistan’s Chagai Hills explosions in 
May, the fear that just such a border skir¬ 
mish in Kashmir may blow up, some¬ 
how, accidentally, into a catastrophic 
nuclear conflict has added to their 
nervousness. 

"Lots of people having been telling 
her to act," said a Congress MP on the 
inside track. "But there is a clash of party 
and national interests. Whenever she 
thinks of the nation, she thinks no time 
should be wasted. But when she thinks 
of the party, then this seems not to be...," 
and he trails off. 

The Congress party’s "problem" is 
that such questions as (a) should we 


Blast sites at Pokhran and Chagai 
Hills: creating tension In the 
subcontinent 










have a deterrent; (b) should we weaponi- 
se large-scale as George Fernandes and 
some others urge; (c) should we have a 
nuclear command & control system; and 
(d) should we sign the Comprehensive 
Test Ban Treaty (CTBT) without disar¬ 
mament guarantees from the five nuclear 
weapons powers hardly provoke Oppo¬ 
sition political groups other than the Left. 

"How possibly can Mulayam Singh 
Yadav or Laloo Prasad Yadav or Ramak- 
rishna Hegde get aroused or lur^ or 
excited or agitated by these issues?" ask¬ 
ed a Congressman. "They are not politi¬ 
cally important — they are relevant all 
right, but not important—for their survi¬ 
val. Nor do these give them any future 
advantage.’* 

As regards the two Left party s robust 


After India’s 
Pokhranll and 
Pakistan’s Chagai 
Hills expiosions, the 
fear that border 
skirmishes may blow 
up into a nuclear 
conflict has added to 
Congressmen’s 
nervousness 


Congress president Sonia Gandhi 
with the party leaders: senior 
Congressmen want her to act 
fast on the nuclear Issue 

opposition to the government’s nuclear 
{Milicies, there ate reminders ot their 
small strength in the Lok Sabha. Pranab 
Mukherjee, a fi>rmer foreign minister 
and now a Rajya Sabha member, totals 
up, party wise, the strength of the Lei I 
Front in Parhamenl, and says, lighting 
his pipe, "They have 48 MPs. Unless 
275 MPs disapprove of nuclear weapons 
and weaponisation, nothing is possible." 


ukherjee is not unconcerned nor is 
he simply carrying over his known 
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NUCLEAR DEBATE 


Inside the Parliament 


Indr^iit Gupta : "Wliatwasihe 

sudden prov(x:alion? ..was (jtl from Chi¬ 
na’s side? ...we have had our disputes. 
...large tracts of Indian territory are in [its] 
possession...but this is nothing new...it is 
not enough for the Prime Minister to have 
told President Chnlon—I do not know whe¬ 
ther the idea was to please the American 
rulers—that wc consider the main threat to 
be from China,..the defence minister, of 
course, is one t)f the top leaders of that Socia¬ 
list Iniemational...which has always been a 
China-bailer...but I do not expect jits) poli¬ 
cy to be...thc official policy ot the Govem- 
mcni of India...This type of weapon docs 
not strengthen our security at all...I do not 
know to what extent lhis.,.will reduce our 
friends abroad and isolate us...'‘ 

Natwar Slni^: "...when did 

this [security 1 tlireat begin? Did it begin on 
the I9ih of March when [this Prime Mini¬ 
ster! took over? Or did it begin on the 8th of 
April when he gave the green signal to his 
scientists? How serious was this threat? 
Have the Chinese forces moved around to 
our borders? Have the Pakistanis mounted 
an exercise which threatened the city of 
Amntsar'^” 

"...the defence minister is a human PI 
Nino who from lime to time conics with the 
most outrageous slatcincnls...Advani has 
mentioned about the ‘pro»uctive policy’. Do 
you know what it means? ...you will help 
hot pursuit into the territory of India occupi¬ 
ed by Pakistan. Do you know w'hat the con¬ 
sequences are going to be? The Security 
Council will be summoned within a few 
minutes of your hot pllI^uit and condemnato¬ 
ry resolutions will be passed with mandato¬ 
ry' sanctions...There are 54 Muslim ctiunlr- 
ies in the world. We have good relations 
wiili those countries...massive trade with 
them. About 1.2 million Indians live there. 
They send vast amounts of money. What is 
going to happen to those people? 

"You are fundamentally changing India’s 
foreign policy and defence policy without a 
review and without a reference to this 
House. If you represent 15 per cent of votes 
of India, .so do we. If you reprc.scm one-third 
of the .strength of this House, so do wc." 

"...It is now said...that m 1996 you had 


decided to detonate bombs. You resigned in 
13 days. What had happened then? ...there 
was no Ghauri, no Ghaznavi rand no 
George!” 

Laloo Prasad Yadav: 

"...seeing 1974 ...your party may have 
thought that with this explosion the country 
would come together with you. But in 1977 
the Congress was cleaned out and now fhese 
people will also be cleaned oulJnko aatey 
dal kii hhciv nuiloom ho 

P. CHIDAMBARAM:'The 
PM said we are a nuclear 
weapon state. If by that he 
meant that we have a 
reliable deterrent, I accept 
it. But for God’s sake, draw 
a distinction between 
weaponisationand 
militarisation...” 


Chandra Shekhar: "...ato- 

mic bomb politic.s..ds the politics of the 
destruction of humanity ...We said we 
would use nuclear power for the benefit of 
rniuikind and never for its destruction.. J am 
somehow not able to separate myself from 
this position... we had no threat to our securi¬ 
ty before and if indeed there were threats 
these have iK»l beendiminishedbyihe Pok- 
hran explOvSions...Tho.sc threats remain 
where they are..Jt has been said that we 
have put our signature on history...This Is a 
dangerous game. History gives very cruel 
judgements. History is not written in one 
day. History is not written in songs of prai¬ 
se...there is another world of people who 
have rejected the idea of gaining security by 
an atomic bomb.. .Do you want u& in this sub¬ 
continent to drop atomic weapons on each 
other and claim victory? If a bomb falls on 
Lahore what will happen to Amritsar?" 



Pa Chidambaram: The 

Prime Minister firoclaimcd that India is a 
nuclear weapons .state. What docs it mean'^ 
Have we weaponised? Have we made wca- 
pons?...the next stage is stockpiling. Have 
you thought through what stockpiling mean- 
s?.,.And after stockpiling, will you induct it 
into Ac armed forces? ...will you [Aen] 
mount it on missi Ies or oilier platforms? Has 
Ac government thought through all these 
tests? I find no evidence of any such 
Ainking..." 

"...[Thercis] a cynical, manipulated agen¬ 
da behind this testing. We question the 
motives of this government. When...lndira 
Gandhi tested it, she did not utter a word 
lAout weaponisalion. You tested it and 
before the mushroom clouds die down, your 
ministers were talking about weaponisa- 
lion, about mourning warhe^ missiles, 
about unfinished agenda, about hot pursuits 
and about a fourth war. are you doing 
from your party? Anyone who asks Ais ques¬ 
tion is being j^nted as an unpatriotic trai¬ 
tor. That is a single manipulative agenda we 
question." 

"...Ae government has not discovered a 
new Areat. U invented one. China was no 
Areal to lndia...The circumstances under 
which [Ac wiA China] began and ex¬ 

cluded are still surrounded in controversy. 
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MDRAJIT GUPTA 

China was no threat on the 18i{i of March, | 
China was no threat on the 19th of March, 
Qina was no threat on the 8th of April» 
China was no threat on the 11 th or the 13th 
of May..." 

"ITie Prime Minister has said that wc are a 
nuclear v/eapon state. If by that he meant 
that we have a reliable deterrem, I accept it. 
But for God’s sake, draw a distinction bet¬ 
ween wcaponisalion and miUtarisation...the 
defence minister has said [in a newspaper 
two days before] that the weapons have 
already been handed over to Ae army. 1 do 
not toow what he is talking [about]. If that 
has done, God help us." 

HJ). D*«.G.wd*: 

"„.I took the ultimate decision not to give 
pemiissioa for the test. Because I come tom 
A ruia) ana and t ain a farnier. My primary 
concern was to solve the problem of the 
raral masses of tte$ com^. Todajf the 
Hmtse i$ dtvldetjl. ,.i0 have no faetntation] to 


PnNilib MuklMiJ##: 

: "...your i^.is wmMi to manufactuie. 
httcte^.lxymbs. yoo hav^ been h^Ajt 
. sGrout it from the days of the Jan Sangh. If 
you. had come out t^nly and stud, *..jny 
pwy kaS t^Umited m^ate [but) 1 have won. 


MANMOHAN SINGH 

the vote of confidence [and] I am going to 
manufacture bombs", one could have..,un- 
dersltKxJ It...But you have pointed out that 
you are taking to the logical conclusion 
what began in 1974.,.it is not so. Our com¬ 
mitment to disarmnn^ni was not just a lip 
service..." 

MannMium Singh: "...the 

defence ministef has declared himself in 
favour of weaponisation. We must make a 
distinction between the capacity we have 
built to build weapons of mass destruction 
and the nuclearisation of our armed forces. 
The PM has said that wc are not going to 
enter into an arins race. But history is wit¬ 
ness to a large number of feghnes with good 
intetnitms being sucked up by circumstan- 
beyond de control which proved their 
undoing. The Soviet Union is the most rec- 
ent example t^tbat...befom undertaking 
cmial toisioii (0 weaponsie our arnied for¬ 
ces theHouse sbotiid be taken into confi^ 
^ think before ybu act, tWnk before you 
weapom^our a^ied fotm unless the ml- 
ingt^aaitkm 

fii mterv^ alone, not any p^tisan imetest, 
is going to determine the next course of 
action, it. would not be possible for the 
people (0 identify ihcnvselvc.s with the cause 
(hey have propounded." • 


opposition to Left rule in West Bengal. 
"When the BJP and its allies mentioned 
reopening the nuelcar option in the natio¬ 
nal agenda for governance, I raised it in 
the house," he says. "K\ccpt me. no one 
made a mention of it there. Perhaps, if 
adequate noise had been made then, just 
perhaps, the government wouldn't have 
dared to do what it did. Now' youi only 
hope lies in somehow breaking the icc 
with Pakistan." 

Nalwar Singh, a former minister, 
head of the paily’s foreign affairs cell, 
and the only one to be with Mrs Gandhi 
when the visiting American deputy 
secrclar)' of stale. Strobe I’aJbott, met 
her, says, "Vci-y great damage has l>een 
done by the speeches of Madan Lai Khu- 
rana, !..K. Ad van i and bcinandes." 

"You are asked, ‘aie these people to 
be trusted w ith nuclear weapons'^’ Some¬ 
one like General Yahya Klian would 
have said, ‘Pi ess the button on these 
bloody Hindus’. Now Geneial Jehangir 
Karamal (Pakistan’s army chief) is a res¬ 
ponsible man Bui the problem is. how' 
do you denuclearise Pakistan'^" 

Long siralcgy sessions have been 
held w'illim the parly, ilieicfore, and, 
even some rethinking has been going 
on, but there is no clear picture yet. Secre¬ 
cy has generally ailended these meet¬ 
ings not only because this is a sensitive 
matter but since three of its Prime Mini¬ 
sters, Jawaharlal Nehru, Indira Gandhi 
and Rajiv Gandhi, ha\e forged nearly all 
of this countiy’s nuclear policy guideli¬ 
nes, as you know them, and any departu¬ 
re from them, oi a hint of change, could 
become potentially embarrassing. 

Last week. Manniohan Singh, former 
finance minister and a key adviser to 
Mrs Gandhi, said on telephone, ci^pli- 
cally, "The first principles aie being 
debated," but excused himself from 
further discussions 

T he Left derives salisfaclion, at any 
rale, from the stated pt.si lions of 
these key Congressmen in the Ih'rcc-day 
debate in Parliament held as recently as 
end-May (.seeJyox). A B.BarcIhan, the 
fortlirighl general secictary of the Com¬ 
munist Party of India (CPI), is upbeat 
having watched these lelevisetl debates 
He credits even those objectors from the 
Samajwadi Party and the Rashtnya Jana¬ 
ta Dal in Parliament thal C’oiigressmcn 
disdain and discount. 

This is understandable. Commumsls 
have denounced the explosions since 
they happened and been loathe to heap 
praise on nuclear lechruilogists as the 
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others have done ad nauseam. They 
! oppose wcaponisation and insist on a 
i complete roll-back of India and 
I Pakistan’s military nuclear programmes 
: and have borne the brunt of name- 
I calling undeterred. 

! On Hiroshima Day, last week, in Lon- 
• don, for example, Jyoli Basil condemn- 
' ed tlie Vajpayee government and said, 

I referring to the blastings, "We are confi¬ 
dent that this baggage which has isolat- 
I ed India would not be carried forward 
I into the next century. It has destroyed 
I India’ s credentials of non-alignment." 

I His "successor" in West Bengal, act- 
J ing chief minister Buddhadev Bhattacha- 
‘ rya, was at the head of a 6th August rally 
I of a staggering four lakh Calcuttans and 
Bhatlacharya took care not to show it up 
as a CPI(M) show. And, in Delhi, with 
the CPIfM)’s politburo member, Pra- 
kash Karat, by his side, Bardhan led the 
Hiroshima Day march from Red Fort to 
Bahadurshah Zafar IVIjirg in which one 
plac;ird read. "No one is right, if no one 
is left." 

T hat tells, in a fashion, the Left’s desi¬ 
re to broadbase consensus-building 
on cither wea{X)nisation or signing of 
the CTBT that the Prime Minister seems 
keen on. 

"Signing the CTBT does not help us 
here," said Bardhan, firmly, rejecting 
the American and liberal argument of ter¬ 
minating veitical proliferation through 
banning explosive testing of weapons. 
"We say we must prevent production of 
nuclear weapons, their deployment 
also, therefore, the need to have any com¬ 
mand and control system." 

"Friends of the right and all those who j 
equate patriotism with the bomb consi- j 
der it a necessary weapon for national 
security. We do not agree. We think that 
the bomb has not improved our security 
environment, nor given us the so-called 
deterrent." 

What if weaponisation proceeds 
apace, anyhow, with the BJP govern¬ 
ment Uxlged? "We will come and rever¬ 
se it," said Prakash Karat, sharply. 

H e mayn’t have reckoned with the 
Prime Minister’s persuasive skills. 
Reluming from the "zero-outcome" 
summit meeting with Pakistan’s Prime 
Minister Nawaz Sharif in that SAARC 
sideshow in Colombo. Alai Behari Vaj¬ 
payee made a policy statement in Parlia¬ 
ment on 4 August raising more ques¬ 
tions than answers. 

He said, in Hindi, that the deterrent he 
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had in mind was a "minimum deterrent" 
for ".self-defence" and repeated his no- 
first-use offer that Pakistan that is wea¬ 
ker than India in conventional weaponry 
has rejected before. 

Then switching to English so that he 
is not misconstrued, he spoke favourab¬ 
ly of CTBT pointing to the extreme 
national interest clause in it that allows 
exit. "We announced...our willingness 
to move towards a de jure formalisation 
of our voluntary (moratorium not to 
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explode)," he said. "Ways and means of 
doing this are being explored through 
bilateral discussions with key interlocu¬ 
tors (read: America, and Strobe 
Talbott)." 

Was it a signal for signing the CTBT? 
"From the statement," hedged Pranab 
Mukherjee, "I seem to think that there is 
some indication — I may be wrong — 
that we may sign it." Nor should we in 
the Congress party allow a national con¬ 
sensus to build around Vajpayee’s 4 
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August siaiemeiU. There is no national 
consensus." 

I s there a chance of the Congress 
"allowing" such a consensus to take 
sha^>e? Aiyar said not. But there arc 
others who see some dilutic n threaten¬ 
ing to occur in the Congress’ opposi¬ 
tion to policy directions taken since Pok- 
hran II...if not a "complete IJ-tum" 
from the past. 

In intra-party discussions, for instan¬ 


ce. one "key" Congressman has adopted 
the line of "not going against the majo¬ 
rity". And there is rancour about Natwar 
Singh’s speech a day before Vajpayee's 
in Parliament because tliat part of it 
about Rajiv Gandhi's 1988 disarma¬ 
ment plan did not get as much body as in 
Mrs Gandhi's valedictory address to the 
Congress Parliamcntaiy' Party on 4 
August. "There was also a clear con¬ 
tradiction between the two statements," 
said a party man. 



Iltal 8lniiu» Alpr: tanw 

thatl left tin aarvIcttikflyMrs 

•W" 

pov^erlessness among disciples of 
AndieiGromyi^ after the Soviet 
Union imke up. After Pokhran II, 
theft could have been revelling in all 
, the worldutttntioh even though 
much of it was adverse. "They would 
peihaps Gke to sit at the high table 
with An^cans/' says Mani Shankar 
Aiyar! Tmhappy that I left the 
service.tefi years ago/* 

Tilts cottI4/in a phrase, make them 
the tiew IFSv The name-calling of 
anti-tmkes may derive from fear that 
their new accoutrements may be 
snatched away even though it 
doesn* t seem so. But the worst of it is 
< that it shows that they lived a life of 
lie.® 


A more clear and present danger is of 
the Americans seeking a rapprochement 
between the Congress and the BJP on 
the limited brief of signing the CTBT— 
something president Bill Clinton needs 
as icing to his second and last lenn — 
and leaving more contentious issues of 
weaponisalion and a military nuclear 
programme roll-back for later. 

There is nothing to suggest that the 
Congress is agreeable. But nor is there 
any attempt to belittle America Aiyar 
went out of the way to suggest that "the 
Krishna Mcnon phase is over". And the 
foreign office apparently approached 
Natwar Singh to convince Mrs Gandhi 
to see Talbott. "Her condition was that 
he would have to visit her, which he 
did," said a party MP. 

It is the spin, however, that the Ameri¬ 
cans are putting to the meeting that has 
suiprised Congressmen. "Apparently, 
they have gone back saying that she will 
‘ccx>pcralc’, said one of them. Natwar 
Singh who was present in the discussion 
refused to speak of it except to say that 
"Mrs Gandhi spoke for India as an Indi¬ 
an". And, last week, Ajil Jogi, the Con¬ 
gress party's spokesman, reiterated, 
"We arc opposed to signing the CTB7' in 
its present form." 

Mixed signals, this? Mischiet- 
making? Or confusion? 

How docs all this leave the party? 

O ne argument is that tlie huiger the 
Congress mulls over sensitive com¬ 
ponents of the nuclear issue, the more 
likely will it be under pressure to reach 
an accommodation to restore consensus. 
"Already there arc pulls and pressures 
within," .said a Congress MP "There is 
no guarantee then that wc will come out 
with our heritage and prestige intact." 

The other argument is that the longer 
the parly remains out of government, the 
more ungovernable will the countiy' 
become. Last week, at a seminar, Man- 
mohan Singh said that the economic 
situation in 1998 was far worse than in 
1991. Inside the party, he has gone even 
further, saying, "If this goes on longer 
even a d07.en Manmohan .Singhs cannot 
retrieve the situation " 

And, incredibly, the same threat of 
war with Pakistan in J&K that tixik par- 
tymen hotfooting to 10 Janpalh has also 
"impelled" apparently some senior army 
officers to "approach" "Key" members 
of the Congress party (not Mrs Gandhi) 
to lake "decisive action." • 

M. V, SulMranuinlan/N0w Dmihl 
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PERSONAUTY 


S he symbolises political cor¬ 
rectness in a politically 
incorrect party. And so 
what if the Bharatiya Janata 
Parly developed cold feet 
in implementing the women’s reserva¬ 
tion Bill in Parliament? As far as the par¬ 
ty is concerned, there is one woman 
right in the middle of all the action who 
symbolises the party’s commitment to 
women’s rights. 

Sushma Swaraj has been successful 
in keeping two crucial ministries — 
information and broadcasting and tele¬ 
communications. She was also the par¬ 
ly’s spokesperson for four years And 
nobody in the party is allowed to forget 
that she derives her strength from one 
source, that pillar of respectability and 
fairness: L.K. Advani, the de facto party 
president. 

For someone who is supposed to 
represent the progressive face of the par¬ 
ly, Swaraj is very tradiuonal in her 
appearance. She takes great pains to con¬ 
vey to the man on the street that she 
would guard his rights in the informa¬ 
tion and broadcasting ministry (or tele¬ 
com) as aggressively as she would guard 
her own rights as a housewife buying 
onions from a street vendor ("No, I insist 
that you weigh that one as well. Onions 
may be Rs 22 a kg, but I'll pay you only 
Rs 20 — just I(X)k at the quality of the 
vegetables.. " and so on). 

Her big hindi may hurt your eyes. The 
thick sindoor may seem a little overdo¬ 
ne. And on camera sound bite in a garish 
lehn^a-chunri — just because it hap¬ 
pens to be kan^achaiiih (so what if .she is 
the official spokesperson of the parly) 
— may seem outrageous to some. But as 
far as the BJP is concerned, she is the par¬ 
ty’s idea of an ‘ideal woman*. 

So she’s aggressive but demure, a 
housewife and a dedicated mother. She 
has to be the only information minister 
in India’s history who has no qualms 
about interrupting iin interview on broad¬ 
casting policy with examples of her teen¬ 
age daughter’s extraordinary insights 
into television-viewing habits. Her 
daughter is supposed to have told her, 
"Mummy, please don’t ban MTV" — 
and thereby hangs the country’s broad¬ 
casting policy. Could Jaipal Reddy have 
got away with a remark like that? 

But Swaraj has. When it suits her, she 
can play the dedicated mother and house¬ 
wife; and at the same time switch to 
being an uncompromising minister. 

However, somewhere along the line 
the boundaries have got confused. 



T he bubble burst with the I&B mini¬ 
stry. Even those who had raved about 
her competence and clear thinking, did¬ 
n’t take long to see that there was also a 
lot of baggage that had to be pul up. In 
the Prasar Bharati fiasco, which soon 
degenerated into a clash of personalities 
betwewen the minister and CEO S.S. 
Gill. Swaraj came across as just a ‘squab¬ 
bling, nagging type’. 

Besides, how Sushma Swaraj pulled 
through the Prasar Bharati Bill in the 
Lower House has also led to strong criti¬ 
cism. One day before the Bill was intro¬ 
duced in the Lok Sabha, copies of sec¬ 


tions from S.S. Gill’s book Dynasty 
were distributed among Congressmen. 
These were carefully selected .sections 
where Gill had criticised the Nehru 
legacy. 

Later, Biplab Dasgupta, a CPI(M) 
MP, demanded the minister’s resigna¬ 
tion for misleading the Rajya Sabha on 
Prasar Bharati. And he raised two cruci¬ 
al issues: why the Rajya Sabha was not 
extended to discuss the Bill and why 
was the Rajya Sabha informed at 11.15 
am that the Bill had been sent to the Presi¬ 
dent when it was actually sent at 3 pm. 

Swaraj had cashed in on Laloo and 
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Mulayani’s hatred for S.S. Gill which 
finally paid off when the duo along with 
their parly MPs, voted in favour of the 


Bill. However, the Bill was not likely to 


be passed in the Upper House where the 
BJP was not in a majority. The I&B mini¬ 
ster made sure that it was not introduced 
in the Rajya Sabha which was not exten¬ 
ded despite this crucial Bill hanging in 
mid-air. 

While Swaraj is known for playing by 
the rules, she is no innocent babe in the 
woods. Nor is she above using the tricks 
of the trade Machiavelli taught the 
world. I&B watchers say while Swaraj 


started on an aggressive note nobody 
knows what happened to the broadcast 
Bill and DTH. "Swaraj is just so obsess¬ 
ed with Prasar Bharali that ail these cruci¬ 
al issues are just hanging in the balance," 
complains an independent producer. 

Whilr Swaraj is still caught up in 
micro issues like banning liquor adverti¬ 
sements on STAR TV and sleeveless 
blouses for newscasters on Doordar- 
shan, larger issues have just been 
ignored. 

A nd this is just one side of the story 
She also happens to be the Union 


Swaraj can play the 
dedicated mother and 
housewife and at the 
same time switch to 
being an 

uncompromising 

minister 


minister for telecommunications. Just a 
month after she had taken charge a mas¬ 
sive postal strike put her in the eye of a 
.storm. 

While Swaraj kept claiming that the 
strike was politically motivated, the 
union refused to change their stand. 
Finally, the postal unions called off their 
strike on the ground of ‘implicit faith’ in 
the minister. 

She had done it again—a school prin¬ 
cipal trying emotional blackmail. 

"In our meeting the minister assured 
us that she would consider three of our 
demands," explains T.P. Kodandara- 
man, general secretary of the National 
Union of Postal Employees. "She told us 
that she was putting her credibility at 
stake and if the union would trust her she 
would not let them down," he added. 

The strike was called off. And finally, 
the end justified the means. 

This kind of faith — even if it is not 
very well founded—comes from a care¬ 
fully cultivated image. For Swaraj 
image is everything. The housewife 
who turns into a virago is a stereotype, 
which appeals. Looking at her, you 
expect her to be clean in her professional 
dealing as well. She probably is. But it is 
hard to say because much of it is due to 
the image she enjoys of looking clean. 

Which is why she lost her temper with 
cellphone operators who called on her to 
discuss a freeze on the licence fee they 
were supposed to pay. 

The mistake cellphone operators pro¬ 
bably made was to appoint B.K. Modi 
their spokesman. Modi, of the Modi 
Xerox group, is a member of the Vishwa 
Hindu Parishad. The cellphone opera¬ 
tors probably thought Modi would get a 
more favourable hearing from Swaraj 
because they would talk on the parly line. 

Modi let the operators know that he 
needed a little something to sweeten the 
minister up. Swaraj came to hear of this 
and was furious: she had taken no 
money. Then how could anyone try and 
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PERSONALITY 


"Sushma Swarai is canying out a 
campaign against me** 

Prasar Bharati CEO S. S. Gill on the attempts to remove him 



I can be removed like this, the next 
government will remove their chap saying 
he’s a BJP appointee. It’s a very bad 
precedent" 


Until vfry recently, the battle heu 
ween MB minister Sushma Swaraj 
and Prasar Bharati CEO S.S. Gill 
has been conducted through '‘off- 
the-record" briefings and a nudge- 
nudge, wink-wink campaign. Now, 
,says a combative Gill, the "knives 
are out". "Everything," he told 
Sunday recently, "is on the record." 

Gill has a lot on Ids mind. 
Although he claims he wiil be better 
off without his present assignment 
and the attendant headache, he is 
determined to fight to the finish as it 
is a "question of principles'^. Over an 
hour-long conversation he outlined 
his strategy and spoke on him the bat¬ 
tle has reached this stage: 

Sunday: The minister has said this 
bn’t a personal battiet but that you 
are trying to personalise IL Are 
yon? 

S^. GUI: I made a courtesy cal! to 
the minister two days after she took 
over. I told her that I knew her organi¬ 
sation was trying to remove me but 
asked her to try and work out a rela¬ 
tionship. I said, ‘Try me out for six 
months and if after this period you 
honestly want me to go, 1 will.* She 
kept quiet, but said she had no preju¬ 
dice against me. 

Thm weeks later she called me 
arid said her government had decided 
that I had to go. I said, 'This isn't fair, 
you haven’t given me a chance and if 
you remove me now after my eflbrts 
to fight against corruption, you will 
. send very wrong signals to the 
bureaucracy.* 

Then on May 6, when the ordinan- 
celapsed, she again said thailhaveto 

go- 

Now they are saying that they 
haven't made it a person^ battle. The 
fact is that they've been saying all 
along: ‘Gill has to go.’ They are 
obsessed with me. M.A. Naqvi 
[minister of state] has gone on came¬ 
ra alleging I am corrupt. I intend to 


file adefaipation against him. I'm tak¬ 
ing this charge very seriously.; 

Bushma Swar^ herself toick out 
selected excerpts frosn ipy book and 
circulated them amongst setuor Con- 
gr^s leaders saying I am against the 
Ndmi family. She's been teUitig 
MPs that t am not prepared to 
entertain any of their demands when 
in fact none have been forwarded to 
me. She is deliberately carrying out a 
campaign to set people against me. 

Q: Do you have any evidence, or is 
this bused on hem'say? 

At A v^ responsible MP .Iroih; 
Jayalaiitha's pa^ met me recently 
ai^ said, 'Mr Gill we are your 
friends, ^y are. you iipitaing our 
leader’s letters?' I was shocked. The 
letters had been sent to Sushmk Swa¬ 
raj and she never forwarded (hem to 
me. 


.Q: It's also said that a siaeable 
number of bureaucrats are against 
you? 

At Nor, bureaucrats, only one 
bureaucrat. Mr K.S. Saima [ftMmer 
director-general of Ooordarshan] has 
^rl very cut op ever since! shunted . 
him out from here. 

Q: Exactly what does this govern¬ 
ment have i^alnst ycm? 

A: It's very simple, they all want to 
run the ^ow. When Naqvi took over, 
his personal secTetary.sent a tuessa- 
ge: ‘Do-teen gadiyOdnbktj do {SssoA- 
two-thrite cars).* 1 reftised, Tb^ be 
asked my qffieors fm' TV'sets^—not 
ohe or two or three, but five. Whon he 
asked for the rixth set, 1 said,'Ibis 1$ . ; 
the liinit. Is he planning to qpdrt a. 
shop?' . . . 

But the basic problem is thfit tl^y . 
don't ue^tstand dte. eutflire ° (tf ' 
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^ nHirt^ aecouiitabllt^. 
AidflurtOie.CXOorPnisai'Bliani- 
flii apt twciMuitsblle to anyone. 

A: Tto’s another misconception she 
b'pytng to pnHnote. There is a board 
of <j|uectors with members of toe cali¬ 
bre of'ti.R. Rao, Romila Thapar, 
AUd Husain and B.G. Verghese. 
There have been seven board meet¬ 
ings so'for. I woto only aCctxding to 
toe mandate given to me by toe 
bpard. They are very hard task- 
ma!^. I c^bt toeo) for gran¬ 

ted. This is niy first level of 
wxountability. 

There is a45-member Parliamenla- 
ly Standing Cbnumttee on toe mini¬ 
stries of information and b^adcast- 
Ing and also ci^munications. 

I have ^opeared five times before 
it. Then there is a consultative com¬ 
mittee on l&B, ’njere’s the Public 
Accounts Committee; the Comptroi- 
ler and Auditor Genmal. Moreover, 
we don’t have a separate i^ount. 
Tor every penny ! have to nhi to the 
ministty. “ ♦ 

Qt How has this war of nmwes affec¬ 
ted the running tdT the 
oi^ganbatlon? 

Ar It has been Nghly demotivating 
for me and domoralising for the orga¬ 
nisation. My peo]de don't know how 
long I’ll be here for. 

Qrlf^ worth tt? 

A! I’m <miy, responding 

to toi^Mliempts (pcBsk^geme. This 
is, 4 puestion inindples. I’m the 

and Whsa Ittppens tp me 
^hat j 'do' pdll l^ye a lasting 

apd'day to biald'credibHiQr. 
I^^^iw^immoveii thkt'toe next' 

.10 tiotoik. will 

he’s a BIP 

V.tiMar' . 

If too 

Sabhh?. 




sully her image with talk of this kind? 

So, the cellphone operators were dum¬ 
bstruck when they assembled to meet 
her and Swaraj just walked out on them. 
"Aap logon ke liye chai-samose ka inie- 
zaam kiya hai par mujhe aup se aur kuch 
boat nahi kami (We have organi.scd tea 
for you and beyond that I have nothing 
more to say)," was her terse reply to their 
pleas. 

"What kind of immature behaviour is 
this," complains a mem1>cr of the associ¬ 
ation. "She had a personal problem with 
Modi for whatever reasons but you can’t 
just ban the whole lot for a silly tiff like 


In an attempt to consolidate her posi¬ 
tion even more, last month she allegedly 
went up to Vajpayee to suggest that 
since the standing committee on l&B 
and telecommunications was the same, 
the two ministries should be merged. 
"This was a ridiculous idea .so it was 
obviously rejected," explains a .senior* 
BJP leader. "In a government like ours 
where we are desperate to create more 
portfolios how can you even think of 
that," he adds. 

Ambition has been the driving force 
behind most of her decisions. She rcfiis- 
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Swaraj with Aihrani: her mentor 
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that," he adds. As a Union minister, this 
did reflect poorly on Swaraj. However, 
the operators were in no position to take 
on the powerful minister. 

That apart, Swaraj has made some 
superficial changes in the telecom sector 
as well. For instance, about over Rs 2 
crore have been spent on introducing the 
Vande Mataram on fax and phone lines. 
No matter how uninspin * g the voice is. 
But the bigger issues to be settled do not 
bother the minister very much. 

Sushma Swaraj has little lime to deci¬ 
de on the proposed freeze on paying of 
licence fee by cellphone operators. Or 
for that matter settling the issue of 16 
lakh fresh lines or purchase of state- 
of-the-art exchanges pending with the 
ministry for the last two years. 

T he dearth of time can be explained. 
For Swarai is too busv makim? her 


ed speakership because she thought it 
was too lightweight for her. She also 
refused the ministry of parliamentary 
affairs because it meant nothing when 
Parliament was not in session. 

Swaraj has been successful in achiev¬ 
ing what she wanted. The reasons arc 
obvious. Her closeness with Advani has 
helped. And that she is the only articula¬ 
te woman without a controversial record 
in the BJP has helped further. "She is 
uniquely placed in the parly. No other 
woman MP is as articulate as she is," 
says Vijay Goel, a BJP MP from Delhi. 

However, for how long will Swciraj 
be able to live up to her Rajm (the lelesc- 
rial heroine who fought for all that she 
believed was right) image remains lo be 
seen. • 


I For Swaraj is too busy making her AmtfmJaM/MmwD^lhi 
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EDUCATION 


Class conscious 

Alternative schools have been a major success in tribal Madhya Pradesh 


T his was camp no. 5. One of Ihe seve- 
ral makcshifl homes of Punjabis j 
from Sindh and Mullan when India l 
was partitioned in 1947. Close to a jun- i 
glc in Raisen about 45 km from Bhopal, • 
here refugees lived in utter penury. And ‘ 
then, it turned into a den of cnrninals 
where illicit liquor was brewed But the 
setting up of an Alternative School (AS) 
in the camp last year has changed all 
that. 

The AS IS the brainchild of the Rajiv 
Gandhi Shiksha Mission (RGSM). Part 
of District Primary Education Project 
(DPBP), ASs are aided by the World 
Bank and Huropean Community Fund. 
About 4(X) schools were begun in 
Madhya Pradesh in 1995. Now there are 
about 3366 of them in Bihar, Madhya 
Pradesh, Rajasthan and Uttar Pradesh. 
Meant for rural children who cannot 
attend fonnal schools, these may be run 
under the 0 {)en sky or beneath a tree. 1 he 
cost of running an AS could be anywhe¬ 
re between Rs 25,000 to Rs 1.25 lakh. 
The govenimcnt also provides educatio¬ 
nal material, books and other stationery. 

'The AS has brought about a silent 
revolution in camp no. 5," says Anand 
Gangola, district project coordinator. 
The ‘revolution’ didn’t come easy; 
Almost all adult males in the village 
were drunkards, thanks to the prolifera¬ 
tion of breweries. Mahesh. 22 — the 
only literate m the village before the AS 
happened — was chosen by the RGSM 
to be the ‘guiiijr (teacher in-chargc). 

Mahesh knew e.xactly what came in 
the way of spreading literacy in the 
camp. "Liquor was the cause of all evils. 

I Everybody was wtirned about the beha¬ 
viour of the village men," he lecalls, 
"there w'as bloodshed everyday, beating 
of women apd children, broken heads 
and swollen eyes. So we decided to act." 
One day, at dawn, children — some of 
them accompanied by their mothers — 
destroyed all the equipment in the brew- 
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Mahesh with his students In Raisen: 
leading a silent revolution 


ing centres even as the men slept under 
the influence of liquor 

Phool Singh, 12, an AS student when 
he is not grazing the cattle, recalls with 
pride how he broke five furnaces. 
Rckha, around 13, works as a farm labou¬ 
rer. She was beaten up by her father once 
he got to know o1 her involvement, yet 
seems nonetheworse for it. 

For it was a gesture that worked. The 
men have given up rowdyism, mostly 
working as labourers in neighbouring 
villages. Some have acquired a bit ol 
agricultural land. And the children can 
attend school, in peace 

Inspired by this success, the RGSM 
began a community-centred initiative 
— Education Guarantee Schemes 
(EGS) — to universalise primary educa¬ 
tion last year. "In fact, the ASs provided 


Four hundred alternative schools were 
begun in Madhya Pradesh in 1995. Today 
there are 3366 of them 


1 ^ 


the necessary background, base and 
experience to start the BGS," says Amila 
Shaima, dirccloi of Rajiv Gandhi Shik¬ 
sha Mission. 

Under the F.GS the state government 
guarantees to stail a school within 90 
days if there is a demand from a commu¬ 
nity without apnmary schooling facility 
within I km There should be 25 learners 
in a tribal area and 40 in case of non-^ 
tribal area to start one The teacher in-‘ 
charge could be a local, chosen by the 
community, who will be trained. I'hc 
equipment and study material for runn¬ 
ing the school will be given by the 
government. 

In 1997 about 40 primary schools 
came up in the tribal districts of Madhya 
Pradesh under the EGS. Locals have par¬ 
ticipated enthusiastically — sometimes, 
even helping with the construction of 
the school buildings. 

As for camp no. 5, children who 
brought about the silent revolution are 
busy these days — the school’s first 
batch of students preparing for the fifth 
standard exams. Their guruji is busy stu¬ 
dying as well, he’ll be taking his BA 
final exam soon. • 

Demhdeep Smxmtia/RmiBBn 
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In custody 


Two hundred exotic animals are seized from Patna \s private z.oos 


R ecently, officials of the Simjay 
Gandhi Biological Park and the 
forest department seized o\cr 
200 exotic animals and birds from 
privately-owned zoos in Patna. This 
came in the wake of a directive issued by 
the Delhi High C’ourt. Owners were ask¬ 
ed to suiTcndcr the animals and birds 
they kept as exhibits to the Central Zoo 
Authority (CZA) by mid-July, failing 
w hich the forest department would lake 
action. 

There was a thriving market for these 
exotic animals and birds in Patna Saheb, 
baiely 8 km IVom the heart of the Bihar 
capital, Patna. Private zoos and small-ti¬ 
me huhehxas (bird-catchers) were lined 
up along Mu Shikar Tola, a lane in the 
area l^xotic birds including peacocks 
were on sale, as were tiger cubs and leo¬ 
pards. That w'ds until the raids happened. 

Among the animals seized ae lions, 
hyenas, bears, monkeys, leopards, alliga¬ 
tors, black bucks, foxes,^wans, porcupi¬ 
nes. exotic Himalayan squiirels. 
pythons and constrictors, rare civet cats, 
stump-tailed monkeys, slow Ions and 
rabbits ot dilferent variety Among the 
buds, there are a huge gaggle of turkeys 
(both, black and white), love birds and 
budgerigars (Australian parrots). A 
large number of animals and birds were 
also seized from Darbhanga district in 
north Bihar and Ranchi in south Bihar. 

The process started jn 1993, when 
H.G. Gaur, zoo superintendent. 
Ahmadabad, sent a notice to private and 
mobile zoos of the slate to surrender all 
animals and birds in their possession to 
the state zoo, under Zoo Rules 1992. 
The notice also slated that a scrutiny 
would be conducted to assess the condi¬ 
tions in which the animals arc kept. 
Orders to enlarge the cages were handed 
out. The zoo owmers reacted by filing an 
affadavit slating that new cages have 
already been built and some more were 
under construction. But the CZA secreta¬ 
ry, S.C. Shamia, wanted the birds and 
animals surrendered. 

India Mini Zoo Owners and Animal 
Welfare Association swung into action. 
At a massive meet in Delhi in 1996, the 
group resolved to file a case in the Delhi 
High Court against the government’s 
decision to take over private z(K)s. Hear- 



In mini zopSy 
are usually 
The cages 
small and lltlei^ll 
/ with ejmfplii^ilil 


ings continued for two long years till 
Justice Jaspal Singh ruled that three pri\ - 
ate zoos of Uttar Pradesh and ten zoos ('I 
Bihar will have to surrender their exhi 
bits to the government zoo authorities 
by mid-July, 1998. 

But zoo owners have a different story 
to tell. "We invested more than Rs 5 lakh 
in each unit," rues Shafi Bhai of .^mar 
Touring Zoo, visibly distraught at the 
court order, "More than 250 people have 
been rendered jobless since the /(kis 
were .shut down," says Alam Bhai of 
Touring Janta Zoo. ''Hamara saraa 
saman aur rupiya hekaar ho he 


adds, referring lo the genereiois, tents 
and lighting equipments, now lying itlle. 
"We don’t e^en have any proof that ani¬ 
mals and buds ha\e been handed ovci," 
points out Nanhey Mian. Which means 
they can’t claim compensation. 

They insist private zoos aie not ille¬ 
gal "fhe govcinmenl anti the chief 
wildhlf w'arden issued us authorilv let¬ 
ters in 1980," said Alam, "and we still 
have a valid heente " 

But they had done piecious htllc tt) 
ensure pmpei and hygienic living condi¬ 
tions lor the animals on whom they 
dcfK'ud foi a living. This correspondent 
rcniembcis seeing lions suffering fiom 
malnutrition, ribcages clearly visible 
The cages were ttxi small and littered all 
over Leopards and monkeys weren’t 
any better. The bmls had little water or 
feed. All 2(K) t)l the conllscatcd animals 
arc undergoing clinical examination 
under the supei vision ot the Patna Zoo 
authorities. The estimated costs of rued i 
cine and vaccination is about Rs 50,0(X). 

Attci all, life m captivity need not be 
full of dirt and squalor as w'cll • 

Nav0d ZaMr/Patna 
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MEDIA MUSINGS 


V. GANGADHAR 



The Mahatma’s 
assassin is commonly 
regarded as a 
‘communal fanatic’. 
But is that all there is to 
him? 


"I I'ACiy cloud has ils 
in the 

.midst of all those pic- 
k ^ J dictahlc ill licks over 
the banning of the 
play Me Ndthuram 

-- IU)ltfn by the 

Maharashtia go\enimcnl, Kiidrangshii 
Mukiicrjcc’s {Hic 1 clc^mph) ctlit pagc 
coiniiicinaiy ‘Who Killed The Mahat- 
inaV’ stood out iVIukhcriee challenged 
the populai toncepl ol (jodsc being a 
coniniLinal l.analic or soincono belong¬ 
ing (u the lunatic lunge of Hindu 
extieniists. 

In the extremely \vell-«irgued piece, 
Mukhcriee n tened to Godse’s final 
plea m the court that Ciandhi needed to 
be clnniiKited because his pv)litics "was 
suppoited by supeistitious beliefs, such 
as the power of the soul, the inner voi¬ 
ces, the fast, tlie piayer and the purity of 
tliennnd" Ciodsc found Gandhian philo¬ 
sophy an an.ichronisni in the modern 
world, biised on a complete lejeclion of 
reason iind ol the entire intellectual appa¬ 
ratus associated w ith the hnhghlcnmcnt 
Mukheijee argues that Godse’s act 
enabled his successor, Jawaharlal 
Nehru, to build d modern India of dams, 
taclories and laboratories, which was 
totally alien to (iandhian thinking. 
Writes Mukherjee "II Gandhi hiid seen 
the Second live Yeai Plan, with ils over¬ 
whelming emphasis on heavy 
indiistncs, he would have undertaken a 
last unto death." According to Mukhcr- 
jec, Cjodse had not been vei7 far from 
the truth when he said that by removing 
Gandhi he hatl facilitated the making of 
a modem India. In his autobiography, 
Nehiu had referred to Gandhi's concept 
of Hind Swara) and lound it "an utterly 
wrong and harmful doctrine and 
(weie) . impossible of achievement" 
Hlaboraling his |>oinl. Mukherjee said 


Gandhi 

and Godse 



Mahatma Gandhi: Godsa fait that ha naadad to be aliminatad bacauaa hit 
politics "was supported by superstitious boliafs, such as the power of the 
soul, the inner voicas, tho fast, tho prayer and the purity of the mind" 


that w hile Nehru appreciated the impcm- 
ance of ‘Salyagraha’ against the British, 
he also lealised that Gandhi was foi 
eiihei absolute war or absolute peace. 
"The world of statecraft and realpolitik, 
where compromises were important, 
was seen as alien to Gandhi." But didn't 
Gandhi compromise on the issue of the 
creation of Pakistan? Didn’t he insist, 
much against the will olThe people, that 
a huge amount be handed over to that 


country? Didn’t Mukherjee realise these 
were also ‘compromises’? 

Presidential moves 

Unfortunately J had misplaced Harish 
Kharc’s (The Hindu) hard-hitting piece 
on the antics of our former President R. 
Venkataraman. But the contents of the 
piece are highly relevant and need to be 
discussed. Of late, Venkataraman had 
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been speaking in favv)ur of a presidential 
fomi of government, but his recent 
actions had robbed him of much of his 
credibility. 

Khare pointed out that by being pres¬ 
ent and lauding Atal Behari Vajpayee’s 
‘fast’ on the UP political situation issue 
(which was a cheap political gimmick) 
last February, Venkataraman exposed 
his bias. lie followed this up by shower¬ 
ing praise on the ‘brave’ decision of the 
BJP government to explode its nuclear 
devices. Then he joined tlie chorus cla¬ 
mouring for a presidential form of 
government, a move which had the sup¬ 
port of BJP stalwart L.K. Advani. 

Khare was absolutely right when he 
exposed the former President’s twisted 
thinking. Why did Venkataraman keep 
quiet on issues which showed the BJP in 
a bad light? These included the danger¬ 
ous attempts by a group of BJP lawyers 
to stall the appointment of the present 
Chief Justice of India. 

*RV’ had nothing lo say when the BJP 
sent to the Rajya Sabha thugs like D P. 
Yaduv. "Nor lor that matter he express¬ 
ed anything on the utter impropiiety and 
brazenness of two joumali.sts getting 
themselves elected, agair^ tourlesy the 
BJP, to the Rajya Sabha from Uttar 
Pradesh whereas all their lives they have 
lived in Delhi " According to Khare, the 
most disturbing political developmcnl 
of recent times was the blatant use ot 
huge sums to purchase voters in the rec¬ 
ent elections to the Rajya Sabha. Did our 
beloved former President say anything*^ 
No. 

Venkataraman’s views made it clear 
. that despite his long years in public servi¬ 
ce, he was still not ready to quit and 
could be expecting ‘somelhing’ Irom 
the present government His attitude 
reminded me of a talk from C. Subrama- 
niam, when he was ihe Govenior of 
Maharashtra. ‘CS’, who was then 
80-plus, advised his audience to "give 
up their desires". That is fine, but why 
did an old man who had been in public 
life over six decades still agree lo accept 
the post of a Governor, which was pure¬ 
ly ornamental? How can he advise 
others to give up their ‘desires’ even 
while clinging to the post of a Governor? 

Khare is, obviously, more upset that 
‘RV’ had chosen to speak in favour of 
the presidential system of government. 
Despite its frequent hiccups, parliamen¬ 
tary democracy had survived in India. 
Those who betrayed the causes of the 
\ people, had beer, defeated in the polls. 



Jawaharial Nehni; in hia autobiography, ho had rafairad to Gandhi’s concopt 
of Hind Swarp) and found it "an utteriy wrong and harmfui doctrine and 
(were)... impossibio of achiovoment" 


The foimer President was already in 
the midst of a controversy for demand¬ 
ing official accommodation in the capi¬ 
tal when he had two huge houses of his 
own in Chennai. Bui then, some people 
arc never satisfied. Perhaps, ‘RV’ wants 
iir be in the limchglu once again and 
lecK ihis can only be achieved by toeing 
the Sangh Farivar line. Such an attitude 
did not add to the dignity of the office of 
the President. 



Nathuram Qodso: Gandhian 
philosophy was an anachronism in tho 
modoffl world 


White lies _ 

What exactly did leading journalist 
and Rajya Sabha member Kuldip Nayai 
say in the House recently? The Pioneer 
reported in detail and even commented 
cdilonally on (he issue. Did Nayar sugg¬ 
est ill the House ihat the lecent mas¬ 
sacres of Hindus in Doda were in retalia¬ 
tion for similar actions hy Indian agents 
in Sind‘S Becoming vcr>' patriotic. The 
Pioneer said that Nayar’s slalement 
would not have been made even by a 
spokesperson belonging to the ISl 
Nayar’s comments were expunged on 
the orders of the chairman of the Rajya 
Sabha, Kiishna Kant. Home minister 
L.K. Advani termed them ‘white lies' 
Kuldip Nayar hit back and in a letter 
addressed to the editor accused the pajx^r 
of conc(Ktir\g things and putting words 
in his mouth. He firmly denied making 
the statements altnbulcd lo him. "Your 
editorial is biased, motivated and a 
white lie. As for patriotism, I do not 
have to lake lessons from you or the 
school of thought you represent. You 
have indulged in character assassina¬ 
tion. the redress for which I shall seek 
elsewhere." If 1 remember correctly, 
Indian agents were not exactly idle and 
were helping the Bangladesh Mukti 
Bahini even before the liberation of that 
country from the Pakistani yoke. • 
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SUNDAY SPORTS 
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Past imperfect 

Icutta \s priceless soccer memorabilia lie rejected 


C alcutta’s passion U)T the preserva¬ 
tion of the past has lound expics- 
sion in a myriad ditfercnt fields. 
Unfortunately, not a soul seems lo have 
the will and the ability to create a 
inusciimfor Calcutta’s most famous pro¬ 
duct forovci a century - -loothall 

hven today, the city lives and brea¬ 
thes soccer, if the 1,3(),(M)() speciatoi tur¬ 
nout for a non-dccisive Mc^hun Ba^an- 
Uast Bengal clash is anything to go by. 
And yet the city has preserved nothing 
cd the glorious past -- even the Indian 
football Association, the "parent'' of the 
All India football fedeialion, has done 
nothing in this regard And yet. there are 
cjuile a few private collectors who do 
hold significant memorabilia 

d'he question came up on the eve of 
the release of ,1 commemorative stamp 
on the greatest legend of Indian Inotball, 
Gostho Paul llie man, w'hose statue 
looks down on the important Ihoioughfa- 
re skining the Maidan named after him, 
was to be remembered afresh on 20 
August, his l()2nd birth anniversary 
Union ministei for information ami 
broiidcasting Sushma Swaraj was to 
release the ptisial stamp m the presence 
of West Bengal Ci(nernor ^.R. Kidwai 
and other digmtaiies. 

Gostho Paul was such a tough hare- 
footed defender that his booted British 
adversaries called him the "Chinese 
Wall", lie strode the Maidan like a colos¬ 
sus foi a mind-boggling 26 yeais - the 
longest span tor an actisc top level 
player anywhere in the world This 
Mohun Bagan full-back was not m the 
triumphant 1911 side, but joined the 
team Uie following year and stayed on 
till 1938. He was conferred with the Pad- 
mashrecin 1962 and lived on till 1976. 

Paul's family jealously guarded the 
trophies and other awards that had accu¬ 
mulated over the years (^n the request 
of Mohun Bagan authorities, the family 
handed over a total of 19 items they fell 
could serve as museum pieces, on his 
96lh birth anniversary six years ago. 

But, apart from dusting them out of a 
j dilapidated cupboard in the club premi¬ 
ses every 20 August, the club did 
nothing. Even the insurance policy on 


these Items has reportedly lapsed. Accor¬ 
ding to some memhers of the Paul lium- 
ly. a few items were allegedly adorning 
secretary Aii|an Mitra’s living room. 
Mm a, of eourse. denies this 

What he cannot deny is the apathy of 
the administrators m holding up the past 
as a beacon for the future. This is true of 


all the big clubs. Apart from a few faded 
photographs and sonic trophies, they 
have nothing to show' for the great 
exploits of their former players. 

What is particularly unfortunate i.s the 
IFA’s disregard and/or ignorance of its 
own illustrious past One has seen how 
even the clubs in foreign countries take 
pains lo project their past in the best pos¬ 
sible light, so that visitors and sup¬ 
porters are impressed. 

Of course, there are problems in Cal¬ 
cutta. The army owns the land on which 
the clubs have their grounds and tents. 
There is no question of erecting perman¬ 
ent Structures as long as antiquated laws 
forbidding them exist. What security 
purposes are served by the anny owning 
the entire Maidan are beyond any sane 
person’s ken, but then, that is how things 


function. 

Once a year, all activities on the Mai¬ 
dan have U) cease as the anny asserts its 
presence. For the rest, clubs have to 
abide by the various rules imposed by 
the anny. The result is that clubs have to 
make do with a glorified shack as an 
administrative base. 


There is lack of security in every club 
tent. So, keeping valuables is always a 
risky proposition. Certainly, a museum 
housing priceless memorabilia is out of 
the question. 

'Fhe IFA could do something about 
this. A section of its premises, or a suita¬ 
ble establishment elsewhere, could be 
turned into a football museum. Calcul- 
tans who possess items of interest would 
certainly donate them to a permanent 
exhibition. If the set-up comes with 
attractive packaging, it would lure foot¬ 
ball lovers from all over the country. 
And maintenance could be effected 
through a nominal entry fee. 

But i.s the IFA listening? Or Mohun 
Bagan, East Bengal and Mohammedan 
Sporting? • 

ArUlt Smn/Calcuttm 



The controversy 
was raised afresh 
on the eve of the 
release of a 
commemorative 
stamp on 20 
August, the 102nd 
hirth anniversary 
ofGostho Paul, the 
greatest legend of 
Indian football 
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^1^ he new ho( 
thing in the 
film industry 

^^HjJI^Vis 

brandy-eyed 
cousin. Rani 

Mukheijee, Not only is her 
(Jhulam co-star, Aamir 
Khan, completely taken with 
her, she is also a lu)t property 
in box-office terms after 
the super success of her first 
movie. 

And if rumour is to be 
believed, Kajol is, in fact, 
retiring in I3ccember to 
marry Ajay Devgan. In that 
case Rani is bound to get 
even more popuhu than she 
is now. After all, if you can’t 
gel Kajol, then what better 
alternative than her look- 
alike cousin? 



h. - 

■MeENAKSHI SESH ADRI 


tes. After all her career is 
going nowhere, so she might 
as well devote her energies 
o being a gotxl wife and 
mother, content in the know¬ 
ledge that the audience 
won’t miss her. 


ow that hhq 

# has bombed 
at the box- 

story can be 
told. Director 
Indra Kumar realised half¬ 
way through the sh(X)ting 




strologers 
have predict¬ 
ed that Sunny 


his father, 
Dharmendra, 

before him—is bound to get 
married again. But befofe 
Dimple gets her hopes up, let 
us clarify that Sunny is desti¬ 
ned to marry a much younger 
girl whom he is^quite crazy 
about. 

Ring any bells? 



eenakshi 

Seshadri 

r i hasn’t been in 
the public eye 
of late, even 
though .she 
spends half the year in India 
— her husband is based in 
America to keep her career 
going. But that’s quite under¬ 
standable, given that the 
actress 

has been concentrating on 
her pregnancy. Well now the 
wait is over and Meenakshi 
is the proud mother of a baby 
boy. 

If she had any sense, she 
would now give up on the 
movies and retire to the Sta- 





that he had a disaster on his 
hands. So, in an attempt at 
damage control he asked 
Arnitabh 

Bachchan to do a guest 
appearance, to the song Mr 
Lova Jjova. Kumar even sold 
the idea to his financiers. 

But Bachchan, who was 
still upset about Kumar 
shelving his first comeback 
vehicle (with Madhuri Dixit 
and Aamir Khan) was taking 
none of this. He refused 
point-blank to do the song. 

Result: one box-office dis¬ 
aster. And one very embar¬ 
rassed Indra Kumar who is 
having to do a lot of explain - 
ing to his financiers. • 


l«IOAY23^Auguit tOW 
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Karisma 

CHARISMA 

scxciting and she’s the 
right choice for the new 
Coke campaign. Karisma 


Kapoor has been snapped 
up hy Coca-Cola India to 
market their products for 
the next two years, 
starting this Diwali. 

’’Karisma is a true 
symbol of Indian 
filmdom. Apart from her 
extraordinary talent, she 
is recoenised for fun and 


Karisma Kapoor with 
Coca-Cola <^cial George 
Samuel: having her cake 
and eating it too 

uniqueness, attributes 
that are characteristic of 
(’oca-Cola too," says 
George Samuel, president 
of Bharat Coca-Cola 
Bottling South-East Asia 


come a long way — 
box-office hits, a Filmfare 
award, a national award, 
and now the Coca-Cola 
contract. With the 
Karisma charisma 
lighting up our lives 
during the Diwali 
dhamiika, whatever we 
‘eat’ or ‘sleep’ this festive 
season, there'll be many 
of us who’ll ‘drink only 
Coca-Cola’. 


Mera 

BHARAT 

MAHAAN! 

India to celebrate in its 
50th year? Exactly the 
question which Kabir 
Khan asked himself when 
commissioned to direct a 
film for the ministry of 
external affairs. 

Today, after a year of 
research, this question has 
lost relevance. A lot of 
gmxl wt)rk has been done, 

Kabir Khan: discovery 
of India 



concludes Khan, after 
having travelled across 
the country to gain inputs 
for his film. The fruit of 
his labour: A Notion 
Celebrates. 

The film takes up four 
themes of achievement— 
full literacy in Kottayam 
of Kerala; a water supply 
movement pioneered by 
the women of Banda in 
Madhya Pradesh; 
children managing 
welfare work in Tilonia 
(Rajasthan); and the 
blend of the tradition and 
the modem in the leather 
trade of Agra. 

The result is an India 
which everyone will love 
and be proud of. 
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FLYING HIGH 


V'J ’ The cry of 

'V : ' millions of 

deprived children is the 
moving force behind the 
partnership of Child 
Relief and You (CRY) 
and Titan Quartz, and 
their unique "Free a 
Dream" project. Titan and 
Dr Martens of Britain arc 
sponsoring Microtlight 
’98 —India to UK. This 
mega project is expected 
to raise awareness and 
funds for the education of 
underprivileged children 
m India. 

The microlighi, piloted 
by Storm Smith, a retired 
British Army major, look 
off from Bangalore on I 


August and will touch 
down in London on 8 
vSeptember, to coincide 
with the Farnborough Air 
Show. Corporates, 
institutions and 
individuals arc expected 
to contribute to a fund 
which will support CRY 
projects in the field of 
education. 

Titan is organising 
fund-raising dinners at 
Bombay, Bangalore and 
New Delhi, and selling a 
wide range ol products — 
badges, aircraft models, 
clocks and T-shirts — 
with the ‘Free a Dream' 
theme at Titan watches 
outlets across the country 



The mleffoUght plam: all for a causa 


Paradise lost 


|||||||||||||||l ‘tf there is 
■mSi paradise on 
earth, it is this.., The 
reference is, 
surprisingly, to Delhi. 

But when your present 
is dismal, it helps to look 
at the past, especially if it 
was glorious. 
Shahjahanabad—The 
Twilight Years, 

1850-J 947 ctoes just that. 


It tekes a'peek at the city 
built by Shah Jahan in 
1638 which rose to 
become an epitome of 



A puMleity atw IA» TMRlgiit and aoMM* fram 
thafUmroMOalM 



culture, ada and tehzib. 

The film, however, 
confines itself to its dying 
years—the tumultuous 
years which witnesed the 
sepoy mutiny, plunder of 
the city by the Ea.st India 
Company, the national 
movement and, finally. 
Independence. 

Shot in four parts, the 
film has been directed by 
Sanjoy Roy and Tanmoy 
Das. presented by 
SushmaSeth, and given 
voice by Vinod Nagpal. 
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NEIGHBOURS 

Problems aplenty 

She isn ’t being allowed to export it to India. She can 7 afford to use it all for 
domestic consumption. What will PM Sheikh Hasina do with Bangladesh *s 

natural gas? 


B angladesh just does not know what to do with its 
huge natural gas reserves. Prime Minister Sheikh 
Hasina is not being allowed to export it to India by 
a virulent Opposition. And all of it cannot possibly 
be used for domestic purposes because of the exor¬ 
bitant price being quoted by foreign explorers. So, what’s to 
be done with all that gas being unearthed every day? 

Bangladesh Nationalist Party (BNP) chief and Opposition 
leader Begum Khaleda Zia has threatened the Awami Ivcague- 
led government with "crippling demonstrations throughout 
Banglade.sh" if it decides to export gas to India. The BNP — 
having 111 deputies in the 330-membcr ‘Jaliya Sansad’ — 
has accused Sheikh Hasina of being a stooge of New Delhi 
"planted in Bangladesh" and has dared her to give the go- 
ahead for gas export to the neighbouring country. 

Bangladesh is currently producing around 800 million 
cubic feet of natural gas a day. But the projected demand 
graph is rising and rising. A large proportion of the gas suppli¬ 
ed cannot be utilised because of technical problems in the 
power and fertiliser sectors, which consume about 80 per cent 
of the lo*al gas produced. 

With a current proven gas re.scrve of 10.3 trillion cubic feel, 
Bangladesh must discover some 2.5 trillion cubic feet of fresh 
gas reserve by the year 200() to maintain the pre.sent trend of 
consumption. By the year 2010, another 18 trillion cubic feet 
of fresh gas reserve should be added, say experts at the state- 
owned Petrobangla. 

As the domestic demand grows dramatically and foreign 
companies strike more and more natural gas. Sheikh Hasina is 
said to be encouraging them to find foreign buyers. The rea¬ 
son is obvious: to avoid huge losses from purchase of gas 
from these companies at rates much higher than the domestic 
sales price. 

Petrcibangla realised the enormity of the problem late last 
year when it discovered that the Bangladesh government was 
purchasing gas from Cairn (UK) under the production¬ 
sharing contract at the rate of US$ 2.6 per unit, and selling the 
same at US$ 1.2 to domestic users. Even last fortnight, an ener¬ 
gy ministry proposal to raise the domestic price of natural gas 
was rejected at a Cabinet meeting chaired by the Prime Mini¬ 
ster. The matter is now being examined by a high-level 
committee. 

Meanwhile, Cairn, which has discovered and developed 
the Sangu gasfield in the Bay of Bengal and is currently work¬ 
ing on the prosp)ective gasfields of Semutang and Halda in 
south-eastern Chittagong, and Occidental and Unocal, of 
USA, working on Bibiana and Jalalabad gasfields of Sylhet, 
have taken the lead in .scouting for foreign buyers — includ¬ 
ing India. And representatives of these foreign companies ins- 




MONPY MATTERS: Sheikh Hasina with Atal Behari Vajpayee 
in New Delhi 
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THE OPPOSITION: Be^utu Kiuileiln Zia w ith her supporters 


ist lhal they tire making their nunes after bciiiL' gi /en liie gre 
en signal by the BangLulesh g<nernmeni. 

l'iH)eal Is piessing the Ranglatlesh gDvernmeni to sign a 
cc^ntiaet lor a pipeline project. Aecortlmg to the I fS eompans, 
the pipeline \m 11 siaii in C'enlral Asia, pass lliroiigh India and 
Pakistan and end up in the AS PAN Louiiines Bangladesli 
will act as the luib ol this pipeline piojeel Final touches are 
also being given to a pioduction shanng conliaet h'r the Sha¬ 
ba/pur gtislield. I he ci>niraet is part of Unocal's proposal to 
set ii[) a number ol powci iilanis and "regional gas pipelines" 
which will iiin from Sliaba/piir to Kiislilia district hoideiing 
India. UiuK'al has siibniiued another prtiposal ri> set up two 
leililiser (dants and a gas pipeline in Sylhet which will run 
Lipto the liulo-lUingla border. 

Last month. C\u(n submitted its lirst bill ol USS 1 7 million 
for the supply ot bO million cubic feel ol gas per ila\ t(^ the 
Nalii>i,al Cliid loi 22 days The gmernment will have to 
arrange foi the paymenr m lorcign currency, and it will have 
to pay the Biitish cannpany eveiy month from now, as per the 
agieement 

Aeo>rding to estimates drawn up by Petrobangla. the finan¬ 
ce ministry will be buidencd with bills amounting to USS 15 
million a month, once \ arious foreign companies start supply¬ 
ing gas anil pow er. "Bangladesh's low foreign exchange leser- 
ves and Caini's bills tor gas supply are pushing the Sheikh 
Hasina government inexorably low aids gas export," reveals 
an official of a foreign oil company. "The finance minisliy 
believes that gas e.xpoil would be beneficial foi the Banglade¬ 
shi economy.. Altei all, export is the solution to the problem 
of payment to foreign companies foi gas purchase," s:\y> a 
government functionary. 

Different donors, led by the World Bank, have also been pil¬ 
ing on the pa'ssLire for the last one year, urging the Banglade¬ 
shi government to take steps for gas export by the year 2(X)2 to 
2(K)3 for the sake of "maximising economic benefit of gas 
reserves". 

Bur the Khaleda Zia-lcd Opposition is adamant about not 
allowing the Bangladesh government to cx|X)rl natural gas to 
India. Street agitations are mounting — as are the gas bills. 
And at the moment, lud many would like to trade places with 
Prime Minister Sheikh Hasma. • 

Rmhmmn Jahanglr/Dhaka 


M O V E M N T 

Efforts ore on to consolUiate anti-mu lear 
protests in South Asia 

C all It anli-nuelcar lusion. if you like. As the musbriK>m- 
ing clouds of eupluvna over the Indian and Pakistani 
nuclc.ii explosions begin to tlcar. rnuimuis of dissent 
arc being heard. And for once, the tlissenters m the two neigh¬ 
bouring countries, as well other .S(nilh Asians, aie Viucing 
ihcir concerns in h.irmony 

111 a rare display id'solidarity lately, prommenl rented aimy 
officcis lrt>m India and Pakisian have appealed to all m ihccv- 
sciv icemen Iratennty to he signatories to a n>ini statement 
The milialive came from human lights aetiv isi /eba Ih ena 
Saw at and the dial! was prepaied hy An Marshal /afar A 
C'lKvudhury of t*akisian. rn>m the Indian skIvx the campaign is 
spcarheatled hy foirner chief of llie Indian Navy Ailmir,!! F, 
Ramdas and I .t-(ien Ciiiihir Mansingh 

file brief text says, "Recent dev elopments m SiMiili Asia iii 
the lield ol micle.ir weapons and the means of then delivety 
aie a serious threat to the vvell-hemg ol this region I he fact 
that India and Pakistan have fought wars in the ret enl past and 
do not enjoy the best of relations, makes this development all 
the more ominous " 

I'hc signaloi ies who have served then counines m lesponsi 
ble position . in the "professu)n of aims" and have a fair undei- 
slaiiding of the weapons of mass deslruLlion, unctjiuvov .illy 
slate lhal "nuclear weapons shouM he banisited tiom ilie 
South .Asian region and indeed the entire globe" Fhev nice 
India and Pakistan to lake the lead in global nuckai 
disarmament 

"Wc are LonviiKcd," say the l(irmer soldieis. "ilial the best 
way ol resolving disputes is through pcaeclul means vUid iu>i 
through war--- least of all by the threat of use nl nueleai wea¬ 
pons. India and Pakistan need to address iheirieal piobleiiis ol 
poverty and backwardness, not w'aste oiii scarce lesouix es on 
acipnring means of greater and giealer desiiuelion " 


KEEP THE FAITH: Hiroshima Day in Delhi 
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A ncwly-formcd organisation called South Asians Against 
Nukes (S A AN) is helping the appeal reach out to a larger audi- 
cncc. "This is a very significant initiative and needs the sup¬ 
port of all who want peace," says Harsh Kapoor of SAAN. 
Similar statements have been circulated by Indian and Pakista¬ 
ni scientists. 

A joint move by about 150 South Asians, mostly professio¬ 
nals from the subcontinent living in the West, was initiated 
immediately after the May explosions. Their statement, w ide- 
ly ciiculated on the Internet and in the overseas Asian media, 
urged the peace-loving people of South Asia not to be provok¬ 
ed by the "irresponsible acts" of their governments. It called 
for "negotiations to eliminate the immediate danger ol a 
nuclear conflict, and then to de-escalate gradually in mutually 
verifiable steps" 

Significantly, these non-rcsidcnt South Asians have sought 
to counter efforts by both the Hindutva lobby and the Pakistan 
government to mobilise moral and monetary support from 
their resp)ective emigre constituencies "We say to you: help 
needy people, help people who are suffering, but do not pay 
for war-mongering and anns build-up," they appealed to fel¬ 
low expatriates. 

Even Ixjfore the blasts, several political, labour, social and 
women's organisations m Pakistan had come together to 
wage peace in the subcontinent. The Action Committee 
Against Arms Race, formed by them in Karachi at a meeting 
in May, took slock of the situation following the N-tests and 
imposition of Emergency m that country in a document which 
has been circulated in India, too. It calls for the emergence of a 
"grand national peace movement" m Pakistan "as part of a lar¬ 
ger South Asian and international movement for peace and 
democracy at this hour of grave peril to our veiy existence". 

That the solidarity is not confined to cyberspace was evi¬ 
dent from the presence of Pakistani economist Mubashar Hus¬ 
sein at the Hiroshima Day rally in New Delhi and the activists 
of the Pakistan-India People’s Forum marching on the same 
day in Karachi. • 

Nllmn/an Dutta/Calcuttm 


WEST BENGAL 

Fighting chance 

The CPl(M-L) vovv.9 to stage a political 
comeback in the state 

I f the proceedings of its fifth state conference, held at Siligu- 
ri earlier this month, were any indication, the Communist 
Party of India (Marxist-Lcninist) is ready to make a fresh 
start in its ‘home’ state. West Bengal. 

According to Basudeb Basu, spokesman of the state com¬ 
mittee, it is lime for iheCPl(M-L) to reorganise itself, strength¬ 
en its position and prepare the ground for a resurgence. A 
repi^ri presented by state secretary Kartik Paul has the 
facts and figures: in 1992, the number of members was 2,403, 
which has risen to 6,011 in 1997. "This is not satisfactory...so 
we are serious about strengthening our organisation in the 
state, for which we have adopted resolutions during our state 
conference here in Siliguri," Paul told Sunday. 



FIRE-POWER: CPHM-L) demonstration in Cak ntta 


"We do not like the CPI(M) 
hobnobbing with the 
Coi^yess" 

CPl(M'L) general secretary Vinod Mishra on 
Left politics 

Q; What do you feel about the CPl(M)'s efforts to 
strike a deal with the Congress? 

A: The CPI(M) leaders are fust becoming identified as stoo¬ 
ges of bourgeois political parties. Some of them are now 
glorifying the Congress in order to form a secular front 
against the BJP. But while Jyoti Basu and Harkishen 
Singh Surjeet are in favour of forming a secular front with 
the Congress, other Politburo members are opposed to the 
idea.„This will benefit the Congress, not the CPI(M). 
Such an alliance will never help the Lett movement in the 
country. 

Q: But Isn't the primary aim to oust the BJP? 

A: As the BJP is in power right now, they are our number 
one enemy* But that does not mean that to drive the BJP 
back, we need to j<^ns hands with Congress, as it is our 
enemy number two. And an enemy is always an enemy* 
'We must oppose the BJP, and at the same time we should, 
also oppose the Congress. So, we do not like the CPI(M} 
hobnobbing with the Congreiss. 

The GPt(M) leaders always feel that there is no Left 
ce beyond West Bengal, Kmla and Tripum. They feel diar 
they will never be <^e to spread theJLeftist movem^tin 
other states independently* So they either fedlow taloo 
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That the CPI(M-L), led by general secretary Vinod Mishra, 
has a long march ahead is obvious from the trends in pan- 
chayat poll results in West Bengal. In 1993, theCPI(M-L) had 
fielded its candidates under the banner of the Indian Peoples 
Front (IPF) and won a mere 29 gram panchayat seats. In 1998, 
the CPI(M-L) fielded its candidates under its own banner and 
won 38 gram panchayat scats, an increase of just nine seats. 

But, insisted Kartik Paul, things are slowly but steadily 
looking up for the party. "This is the first time that party dele¬ 
gates from all 18 districts have assembled for the state confe¬ 
rence," he pointed out. A total of 274 delegates attended the 
Siliguri conference. 

Basudeb Basu admitted that many in West Bengal, especia¬ 
lly the youth, are growing increasingly disillusioned with the 
policies and actions of the CPI(M). They are being drawn to 



TALKING TOUGH; Vinod Mishra 

Yadav in Bihar, or Mulayant Yadav in UP. or make friends 

with the DMK, or the TOP — sdi bourgeois parties. This 

comprcHiusing attitude will definitely not help the Left 

movement. 

1^2: ^ what ahould the Left parties do? 

A; The so-called BJP wave is now on the wane. The Left 
parties must take an independent inithtlave m wage war 
ogtdnst the BJP. The Left pardes must not rIKiain entrapp¬ 
ed in the numbers game in Parliament to depose the BJP- 
led gpvemment. Let us go to the people and start a huge 
.mass.movement thrmig^t the count^. 

|H|^ ^ Cl^ ap^ the CPI(M) loat the essence oT 

ecttMiunisDi?. 

At We donotcoasider these two paities as cmnmuoist par- 
-ties. We refine to them as social demoends. But in a broa^ 
'Ctilise.of the term, theao parties may be termed as Lefdst- 
ilg> CPI and ftte CPKM) have got a considendde 
.dim bass and tbw biaVe dto suppoii of a (dzeid)h» n 
tbp. Left twks,to this supf^ 

: tosM j^t aedvihes ai^proiiK^^ tvldtbotb the 

Vi*- : . . 


Mamaia Baiierjee’.s Trinamul Congress (TMC) and even lo 
the BJP. And the CPl(M-L) ha.s failed to take advantage of the 
state of flux. "Considering this, we have adopted the resolu¬ 
tion to go in I’or agitational programmes inunediately through- 
ou< the slate, mainly to protest the price rise," Basu told 
Sunday 

At the conference, the CPKM-L) delegates resolved to take 
up various programmes targeting students and the youth of 
West Bengal. It may be recalled that during the late Sixties 
and early Seventies, the youth brigade had rallied to the call of 
Chiiru Ma/umdar, founder of the CPl(M-L). After a 
gap of three long decades, the present CPI(M-L) leadership 
has vowed lo make up lost ground in West Bengal. 

Basudeb Basu stressed that while the CPI(M-L) would go 
all out against the BJP and the TMC, it was opposed to the 
"activities and policies" of the CPI(M) and Congress, as well. 
"In our endeavour, we would definitely like to join hands with 
other Left forces in the state, other than the Left Front part¬ 
ners. We also welcome the Naxalite factions lo join in for a 
united venture," said Basu. 

While launching a scathing attack on the CPI(M) for its atro¬ 
cities on CPl(M-L) cadres and supporters, Kanik Paul war¬ 
ned: "We will no longer remain mute spectators if the CPUM) 
lets loose a reign of terror with the help of the police. We will 
definitely read in our own way." 

With Assembly elections scheduled for 2(K)1, it’s now or 
never for the CPI(M-L) in West Bengal. If the outfit is lo play 
a prominent political role, it must stage a dramatic revival in 
the coming months. The CPI(M-L) leaders are convinced that 
"the fall ol the CPI(M) has begun" and their time has 
arrived. • 

IvaQuhB/Smguri 


TRAFFIC 

Road rules 

The Calcutta Police launches a drive to 
improve traffic conditions in the city 

F or the last two weeks, the technical staft of the Public 
Vehicles Department (PVD), Calcutta, is working overti¬ 
me. On an average, 350 taxis are lining up in front of the 
PVD every day, lo have their meters checked. In a city where 
tampering with the PVD sealed meter is as old as the taxi 
Itself, this unusual practice has come as quite a surprise. 

So. whal\s going on/This move has been triggered by a rec¬ 
ent drive by the Calcutta Police, in association with the PVD, 
against all taxis with tampered meters. According to sources, 
the authorities have already netted more than Rs 4 lakh as 
fines from errant taxi-drivers during the current operation 
"Virtually all taxis checked so far, were found to have bioken 
seals," revealed a PVD official. According lo estimates, the 
total ‘excess' amount made by 2(),000-odd taxis with lampt'r- 
cd meters in Calcutta is no less than Rs 70 crore a year! 

With the stakes so high, this drive has. of course, upset 
quite a few. N R. Chakraborty of the Bengal Taxi Associa¬ 
tion, the union of taxi-owners, while admitting that "pre¬ 
viously, about 50-55 percent taxis were plying with tampered 
meters", chose to blame it all on the "corrupt cops and PVD 
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Pawn to dust 

Kalpana Lajmi ’s serial fails to inspire 


B hupcii Hazarika. minstrel of the nonh-easi, and Kalpa¬ 
na Lajmi, nitnmakcf with a sharp individualisiic 
streak, have done some goexi things together in the past: 
their cinematic sojt:>ums (RutlalL Darmiycum. arc the 
latest) have been interesting departures from the norm. 

But something seems to be out of whack with Dawn, 
their serial, newly begun on Star Plus, ft is set in Assam, 
during the Independence struggle, and it is intended to 
showcase the burgeoning feelings of nationalism in this 
lost corner of the countr>the intention, clearly, is noble, 
but the result is much less so. 

To have a few slogan-shouting women in the typical red- 
on-while garb, or to have a feudal lord perambulate 
through the jungle on clcphani-buck doesn’t quite m;tke 
Dawn Assamese: also, everyone speaks in different acc¬ 
ents of Rnglish, which brings with it, its owm problems. 

Employing English to access a wider audience is all 
very well, but the usage has to be uniform, or it serves only 



to irritate. Also, there’s poor Tom Alter, who's stuck in 
‘these blocxiy Indiiins’ mode for the nth time; he uses his 
crop to beat ‘a hh>ody Indian' to pulp and then raises a toast 
to Queen and Counlr>'. Utterly delightful, ol J chap. 

It you must use English, then you should do it the way 
the characters in A Mouthful Of Sky do — naturally, with 
case. 

The serial, which foundered in an unwieldy heap after a 
promising beginning, when it was first shown on the 
Metro Channel, is back on a late-night slot on Star, For 
those who missed it back then, this is achance to check out 
what can be done in English, not Hinglish, with purely Indi¬ 
an (a few may be NRIs but they are all, deep dow n in their 
heart, 'hharar-vasts') characters. 

They could well, in fact, be underlining the 90s mantra 
for the young and .successful: speak English, think 
English, be Indian. • 



CHECKPOINT:/c/vM in (alcufta ifucnc up for in spa turn 


iillicials" "We ha\c only a\.iiled the chances pioviclcd by the 
unscrupulous iialhc police and PVI) siafl. rhc> started this 
practice simply to take bribes Oihciwise. how could these 
taxis procure okay ccililicaics iwilc a year w iihout <iny fuss ?" 
demaiuls Chakraboity Me also alleged lhai the 'lampermg 
racket' involving loadsidc shop^ had huirisheil with the "tull 
knowledge ol the poliee" 

Both PVOdiiveioi P V Venkaliaman .md depulv eoinmis- 
sioner (Iniffic) llaiiscn Venna aclmittetl ihal such a ‘nexus' 
could be lor real "It isquile apparent," Stiul V'enkatiamaii Me 
ill so jxnnted out lhal his depiirinuMit was batllv >hoi i-stalled at 
present, making its task all the more dilliLiilt. IiKidenLilly, 
only 5i() leehmeal stall are employed hv the PVH throughout 
the stale, and only si\-scven aie j’losietl m Cak uita. .\ eiiv w ith 
no less ihiin 2.^,000 taxis on the road 

According \.o Hansen Veima. the iiUioduelion of "eleclio- 
nic liixi meters is the only peirnancnl solution" Pjut he .ilso 
niiide It elCiU lhal "llie piescni dnv e w ill eonimue" /\nd iis lor 
the shc>ps plavmg ,1 pivotiil role in the meter iam|vnng racket, 
the DC (tiaffic) said lhal his department hitd w ntten .i luimbei 
of Icllcis to the Calculla Muntupal (k^rptMation iCMC), 
requesting it to caneci the trade licences ol the black-listed 
shv)ps, "but nothing lias been done so kir" 

"Besides the diive again tampeied taxi meters, a ciack- 
dtnvn on illegal parking iind regtilaiK^i of slow-moving 
vehicles aie the immcdialc nineerns of the traflic depail- 
meni," Dinesh Vajpai, commissioner ol police (C^P), inform¬ 
ed Sr\OAX 

Paiking IS another majoi problem aica. 

"We have legularised the parking areas within 
the eily, and legalised parking in eettam areas which v\'erc con¬ 
sidered illegal earliet," reveals IX’ (iralTic) Verma. Sources in 
Lalba/ar revealed that previously some policemen were mak¬ 
ing a neat Rs 5,000 per month just by allowing illegal parking 
ot a single truck in areas like Strand Bank Road And policem¬ 
en taking 'special road-tax' from tmek-drivers is one of the 
most common street-shows m Calcutta. 

"Picking is a real problem in the city, w Inch has such a low 
road space, specially m denser areas like central and north Cal¬ 
cutta," admits CP Vajpai "I have already sent a proposal to 
the government for construction of mulii-storied parking 
spaces," he adds. • 

Jaymnta Baau/Cateutta 
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ARIES 


LEO 



LIBRA 


{2! April 20 M<i\} 

D on't hflicve what oihcis 
say on linancial mailers 
Promises lo pa\ hack or loan 
money aie nnlikely U) be 
honv>uietl when il comes lo 
I he c.riine}i Catch key people 
when they are alone and 
relaxed il yon have special 
requests lo ask Tor '^Lhey 
may not he loilhcomin^ 

I they are busy or in a crowd. 

I GEMINI 


(2J M(i\ 20 luruO 

T ake the good w ith the 
had Sacidices mav be 
unavoidable tl you are 
j pursuing vvorihwhile goals, 
I Business and profes.sional 
opportunilies may 
> nccessitaie forgoing 
?ipersonal plans. Rut the 
long-term icsulls are likely 
lo make such 
disappointments minimal 
by eompai'ison. 

CANCER 


(2f June-2(} /ul\) 

L et bygones be bygones. It 
is pointless to blame 
yourself for past mistakes or 
missed opportunities. Stop 
pondering on how things 
might have been. Be more 
realistic. Invite friends and 
acquaintances lo enjoy your 
hospitality at home. 


VIRGO 


(2 / Ai4kuu- 20 Sepumhti / 

P eople around you, who 
arc dc|x;ndcnl on you, 
need reassurance and more 
of your lime. You can’t shun 
the responsibilities that you 
must bear. Your opponents 
may conspire against you. 
but you can w^ard them ofl 
with ease. Take travel 
seriously. 


SCORPIO 


(21 Ol tohir-20 November) 

K eep the details of your 
rmancial position to 
yourself. If [People get lo 
know that you’re 
comlortably off, requests for 
loans or handouts may be 
made. You’ll be spiritually 
inclined and will want to 
study 

rcligious/philosophical texts. 


SAGITTARIUS 


(21 NttverTiht'r-20 Pei ember) 

B e open to new and 

unusual propositions. It 
.ire the opportunities that 
come fixim unlikely sources 
that c.in prove the most 
lucrative i>r interesting But 
you may have lo vv iihdraw 
into seeliiNion if you aic to 
gel your thoughts m (n'der 
and galhei yoiii energies 
logcther. Shnv down in 


CAPRICORN 


(2 / Pci enibi r-20 Jimuar\} 

S low down in the regular 
hustle and bustle of Iilc to 
allond to jobs that you have 
put on one side Now is the 
lime to pul things in order 
Clear the decks r4)i buMci 
limes ahead. 'I herc should be 
good opporuimties lor 
paying bills and other 
Imaneial demands. Write 
any unanswered letters. 

AQUARIUS 


i2l hmu(ii’\ 20 hehriHir\) 

C hance encounters can 
start impoilani 
Inondships. This is the ideal 
tune to go into small and 
laigc-scale advertising It 
you have ailiclcs to dispose 
olf or an apartment lo rent or 
aie ]t)oking lor 
accommodation, you ma> 
lace some difficulties, 
finances can be a sensitive 
area between joint partners. 

PISCES 


f 2 / February 20 Mart h) 

P ast mistakes or 

indiscretions can now 
return to haunt you. People 
may come .seeking revenge 
or settlements. You may 
have to stand totally alone in 
the midst of your problems. 
Family or housenold 
members can be far fiom 
sympathetic or 
cooperative. • 
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BUSINESS DIARY 



HEARD IN BOMBAY 

Q: Why wouM Bill CUntonlM 
hiqiptoht In Bombay? 

A: Bocauoo thoSonoox lo wild. 

A BROKER, ON THE FLUCTUATING SENSITIVE 
INDEX WHICH IS SENDING THE VALUE OF THE 
DOLLAR SOARING 




The bull is back 

Disgraced Big Bull 
Harshad Mehta is liv¬ 
ing a charmed lii'e. So what it' 
I he Income Tax department 
claims that he, iricmbcrs of 
his family and the compan¬ 
ies conirollcd by them owe 
thousands of crorcs ot 
rupees as income tax? The 
broker continues to do busi¬ 
ness through front persons, 
unashamedly advising inves¬ 
tors through his newspaper 


for defaulting on their 
payments. The authorities 
have no time to actually 


investigate. BSB and SHBI 
are too busy putting the 
blame on each other for the 
fiasco. SLBI sources say the 
Bombay Slock Hxchange 
bosses can easily find out 
who is responsible for this, if 
they try 

Meanwhile, Harshad 
Mehta goes on playing his 
tune like the Pied Piper who 
led people to a watery 
grave. 


In a Umbo 

Whatever happened 
lo Vi jay Kclkar, the 
high profile former petro- 





Harshad Mahta: taking 
stock 

columns and inlet net web¬ 
sites which shares to buy. 

Is It a coincidence that 
among the scrips recommen¬ 
ded by Mehta arc those ol 
VidetKon International, Zee 
Telefilms and Sterlite 
Industries .^ Promoters of the 
first two companies have 
announced public offers to 
pick up stakes in their own 
companies. Though Zee 
later withdrew this offer, 
Sieiiilc is tiding to take over 
the management of the 
Calcutta-based Indian Alu¬ 
minium (Indal). 

So who’s acting as a front 
for whom? Dalai Street says 
it is hard to figure out. Fvery- 
body concerned is saying 
they have absolutely nothing 
to do with Harshad Mehta. 
This IS also the refrain of 
those brokers in Bombay 
who were recently pcnali.sed 


CHECK-LIST 


Why do only .04 per cent of the world's 
tourists come to India ? 

■ How to go: There isn’t enough charter flights from 
different markets to different parts of India 


■ AIMndia needs to be revamped: The 

withdrawal of Al flights from South Africa, Australia and 
Korea has been a setback to tourism 


■ The price differential: India has priced itself out 
of the market And now, with galloping recession, there’s 
need to reduce costs all round. 


■ The long wait: About 60 foreign earners are 
awaiting permission to start operations to India. If they’re 
allowed to come in, not only will it mean more air seat 
capacity, but also will cut the cost of travelling to India 


■ The Impediments: UK is the largest source of 
tourists to India (19 per cent of total tourist arrivals are 
from the UK) However, the rate of growth of tourists this 
year is only 2.7 per cent over 1996 This is seen as a result 
of diversion of tourists to the Carribean and South Africa, 
lack of (tourism) infrastructure, poor maintenance and 
poor advertising by agencies handling the ministry of 
tourism account in Britain. 


Icum secretary who is the cur¬ 
rent head of the Tan ffs Com-, 
mission? Not only is lhc^'\ 
Tariffs Commission still to 
be given statutory powers by 
the government, but also 
what role Kclkar is supposed 
lo play is uncertain. 

The Commission it.self 
has a chequered history. It 
was first mooted by Dr Man- 
riiohan Singh in his first 
Budget in 1991, but was set 
up only by P Chidambaram 
in the winter of 1997. 

Despite its handicaps, the 
Commission — which is cur¬ 
rently performing much the 
same role as the Bureau of 
Industrial Costs and Pricing 
(BICP)—hasconduLled stu¬ 
dies and has finalised 
reports But that's no good if 
you don't have powers to 
implement the decisions you 
think ihe government should 
lake 

And why is iliere such a 



VUay Kdlkar: tlttliigbaek 


delay in granting statutory 
status to the Commission? 
Because the finance ministry 
doesn’t lake kindly to 
bureaucrats poaching on its 
territory. Tariffs, changes in 
customs duties and prices 
fall within the purview of die 
finance ministry. Statutory 
powers to a Commission and 
the selling up of another 
authority will undermine it. 

So Kclkar is sitting back 
and waiting for an 
upgradaiion. • 
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RANDOM NOTES 


The other side 
of Husain 


■ Here is a little nugget 
for. those who don’t 
know that there’s another 
side to the personality of arti¬ 
st under attack, M.F. Husain. 
In the Sixties when Husain 
was just a start, not a super- 
star. he was still designing 
book jackets and post¬ 
ers and was available to anyo¬ 
ne who wanted to hire him. 



HHARD IN MADRAS 

Q: What did Jayalalltha tell 
Vajpayee? 

A: I never promised you Poes 
Garden 

MEMBER OF THE CONGRESS ECONOMIC 
AFFAIRS CELL JAIRAM RAMESH ON THE 
BJP’S EFFORTS TO PLACATE JAYALALITHA 




RII.F. Husain: designed Lohla’s Imdc laokels 


cussing with great anima¬ 
tion, the fact that in the 
advertisements to the 
citizens of Delhi to celebrate 
15th August, every leader of 
post-independcncc India, 
even those not so well 
known, like Dr Shyama Pra¬ 
sad Mukherjee* were mentio¬ 
ned as the architects of 
modem India. The name mis¬ 
sing from this list was Jawa- 
harlal Nehru’s. 

In the old days, when the 
Congressd) government 
was in power in Delhi, this 
was always an issue — the 
Congress' w<Htld. always 
cwnii Dr Mukheqee’s name 


He used to hang out a lot 
with the amnt-f^arde crowd 
in tliose days. 

The most ayani-f^ard^ iij 
the Sixties was Dr Ram 
Manohar Lohia, the outspok¬ 
en and unkempt Member of 
Parliament, who was a socia¬ 
list and called Indira Gandhi 
a 'scxmgi gudiva* (dumb 
doll), 

Lohia wrote a number of 
books, all of them on the vari¬ 
ous speeches and lectures he 
had given. And who design¬ 
ed the covers of these books? 
The man who later painted 
Indira GancSii as Durga: 

Hnsain, 


limiic 

piiluslon 

■ The BJP has forgotten 
a slice of history, 
i Congress MPs Were dis* 


CHECK-LIST 


Those who left the Congress: where they 
are today 

■ Manwt* All Sitaram Kesri’s 

blandishments failed to work as she left the Congress in 
protest against the rapid promotions given to Somsn 
Mitra. Is now ally of the BJP and shows no indination of 
retuminsi;,., 


■ F. ChMambaniiii: Has said that theTiptI 
Maanila Congress cant return to the Congress but wUt be 
happy to do a deal with it later. Whdber this Inclgcles 
support to a Jayalaittha'Supported Conpre^, be doesnt 
say. The TMC is doing well in Tamil Naou. 

■ tuMiRam: WontretiHti tbthe CongreFt:.>~vi4)y 
should he when his son Is a master ip the BJRWed Mats 
goverpment in HimachaJ Pradesh? 

■ ButaSingli: Has bed up with Mtdayam Singh Yadav 

and Laloo Prasad Yadav after Am BJP made him give up a 
ministership following Ms charge-sheetinq in the JMM 
bribery case. May relwn tti theCongreea the bapkihMr, 

once the BJP govemthent cdl^iases. 


from this fist. Now the BJP is 
getting its own back. But in a 
much more drastic 
omLssion. 


Former 

PM4n-waitiiig 



dc V. George’s room where 
lesser visitors to 10, Janpath 
are seated while awaiting an 
audience with Sonia Gandhi. 

A few dajys ago. Congress 
workers witnessed an unu¬ 
sual sight. Former Prime 
Minister H.D. Deve Gowda 
cante to call on Sonia Gan- 
(Hli on the Cauvery issue. 
And he was made to sit, with 
utmost coiutesy, in that 
room (which has fans but no 
air-conditioner) for more 



. than 30 itdnutei while wait¬ 
ing for Mac^, 

Sinp# man vyho 

. wears hhi of^ on bis sleeve 
^ (his totteitH^ads say ’former 
Prin»'%^h>t«7 of India ’) has 
.ithon^htWiee t^ut going to 
meet the Congress 
{m.sident. • 
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HKARDINTHHAICC 

HHADQUARTF-RS 

At least they can claim that they 
went out with a bang, not with a 
whimper. 

A CONGRESS WORKER. WHEN JAYALALITHA 
THREATENED TO WITHDRAW SUPPORT TO 
THE BJP GOVERNMENT, ON HOW THE ONLY 
ACHIEVEMENT OF THE BJP GOVERNMENT 
WAS THE BOMB 




The problem is 
over 

Why has Ihe Akali 
Dal dropped its 
demand that Udhainj Singh 
Nagar be Icti out ol' the pro¬ 
posed Uttarakhand stale? 

The govcinmenrs stand 
remains the same, but the 
Akali Dal says it will no Ion- 
gcr make this the sticking 
point and will address it 
later. This change of heart 
came about after Piinjah 



•triking a daal with Advanf 


chief minister Frakash vSingh 
Badal met luime minister 
L.K. Advani m Delhi 
recently. 

The reason is the quid pro 
quo the home minister ofler- 
cd the CM. Badal has, for a 
long time now, been agitat¬ 
ing that D.G. Police P C. 
Dogra be given an extension. 

The central government 
was not inclined to extend 
his term. However, Advani 
gave the matter a patient hea¬ 
ring and Dogni should get 
some good news soon. 

Meanwhile Udham Singh 
Nagar is not a problem any 
more. 


Inside the PMO 

lt‘,s not that he*s not 
doing his job. It*s just 
that he's not doing the job 
that is assigned to him. It’s 
no secret that Brajesh Mis- 
hra would rather be foreign 
minister than the Prime Mini¬ 


ster* s pnncipal secretary. 
He’s always shown more 
interest in foreign affairs 
than the nitty-gritty of runn¬ 
ing the FVime MinislefS 
Office (PMO). 

Unfortunately, it’s the 
Prime Minister who has to 
pay the price for Mishra’s 
neglect. All principal secreta¬ 
ries generally prepare a note 
that is then sent to the PM 
before each meeting to brief 
him on the topics that are to 
be discussed. But Vajpayee 
gels no such note as a result 
of which he tends to keep sil¬ 
ent throughout the 
discussion. 


Again, it has been an 
unwritten rule since A.N. 
Verma's time that the princi¬ 
pal Necretary holds a weekly 
meeting with the joint secre¬ 
taries. Mishra, is yet to have 
even one such interaction. 

The way Mishra probably 
sees it, his travels as the dc 
facto foreign minister make 
up for his travails as princi¬ 
pal secretaiy. 


The newsmaker 

Remember the Lok- 
tantrik Congress ? The 
people in UP who decided 


FOR THE RECORD 


Why India and Pakistan can never talk: 
the w arid according to Riaz Khokhar, 
Pakistan's ambassador to the US 

■ First: The Colombo meeting between Prime Minister 
Atal Beharl Vajpayee and Pakistani Prime Minister Nawaz 
Sharif (before the SAARC summit) was a ‘fiasco’. 


■ Sscond: India has never been interested in talking to 
Pakistan—agreements between India and Pakistan, such 
as the Indus Water Treaty, have worked only because of 
third party mediation. 


■ TMrd: The USA and its allies were focussing too much 
on the Comprehensive Test Ban Treaty (CTBT) and were 
following double standards when it came to supporting 
Pakistan on Kashmir. 


■ Fourth; KK. Guiral ftM gone back on hfs agreement to 
treat Kashmir as the core issue in talks with Pakistan. 

■ nfthc India, Pakistan and Bangladesh can never unite 
to end the Kashmir protrtem.However. put together, they 
could provide the world agood oricketteam. 




they would form the govern¬ 
ment in UP. left Kalyai^ 
Singh and joined JUgdarhL- 
bika Pal for a 48-hour cWdjni 
ministership? . ^ ^ 

They’re back in the news., 

A few weeks ago, the par¬ 
ty got elected to the Rajya . 
Sabha, one member from 
UP, S.H. Ri/vi. Barely had 
he taken oath that Rizvi 
began agitating that he be 
allotted government accom- 
mtxiation. Accordingly, he 
was given one of the huge 
chaler-iype flats on Delhi’s 
Shahjehan Road. 

But was that enough for 
Ri/vi? No it wasn't. He, 
being the only member of his 
party in Parliament, conven¬ 
ed a meeting of his parlia¬ 
mentary party (of which he 
is the only member), moved 
a resolution and passed it 
himself. The resolution said ? 
that as the Leader of the Lok- 
lantiik Congress Parliamen¬ 
tary Party, he should be allot¬ 
ted a bigger house. 

The government was alsti 



Ihm J^thnialanl: found tli« 
ruMlutlon funny 


warned of the perils, as and 
when it undertook its Cabi¬ 
net reshuffle, of ignoring the 
claims of the Loktanuik 
Congress. 

urbatt development 
minister Ram Jethmalatii 
was giv-en thi.s resolution 
{delivered by party leader 
Naresh Aggarwal and 
S.H. Rizvi) he 
laughing. Do you btamcf 
him?* ^ 

SUNDAY 29Augu«1SsJ* 
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What wc do not build is as important as what we do. 

Wc did not inherit (he earth from our parents, it is said By developing; appropriate, sustainable Icchnokv^ies, 

We merely borrowed it Irom our children. HUDCO provides tunds and expertise tor all major 

Which IS why when many see the need tor infrastructure projects across (he country - from 

sted and concrete, the Ilousin^^ and Urban meetin;< the needs of the cyclone and earthejuakc- 

Pevelopment Corporation sees the need tor affected, to the development of complete 

parks and .<^reen belts, the need to ensure proper human settlements * 


sanitation, transjxiriation, and more. 


IlIIDCO’s commitment to the needs of the 


All to ensure that development happens in future continues, 

a manner m which the needs of tlie comnp< ^^^enerations As much for what needs to be develo|X'd, as for what 


are never compn^mised. 


needs to be left untouched. 




hudeo 

Biiikiin'j; As.sets Tor llic Nation 


wvirtli ovci Rs 28,000 crorcs, aLivs> 1.701) Lilies and Ihousiinds Lif villaj^cs, towards; 

(i8 I.K homes *41 lae s.iiiila!ion units • 4 8 lac residential plots • l>0() urban infrastructure projais • 553 buildinx centres 
tor moiv details on IIPIKO s j<. tivilies, write lo' Hie Hou.siiij^ and Urban PevelL)[Mnenl Cor|v»ratioM l,td , IIUIX'O Phavan, India Habitat Centre, UTilhi Rivd, New Delhi 


Or visit ww'w lmdcoindia.com 







